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JJNItED SERVICE JCTDllNAL, 

AND^ 

9 

• • NAVAL AND MtLITARy MAGAZINE. 


9N THE MEANS AND MAINTENANCE OF MARITIMA 
• SmjHEMACY. 

Op maritime powers England has long been, by the unanimous voice 
nations, ‘‘ facile princeps.” J ustiiy may we be proud of a title, 
which, we are well assured, is not the language of tiattery or the 
homage of dependency, but a concession extorted purely by the superior 
fortune of superior merit. The preponderance of our naval strength, 
• hwever, appears not. merely when put int^f tlie scale against that of 
any existing state ; — com])ared with the ocean-queen of any period since 
hrst the vseas acknowledged a ruler, Britannia wields a more command- 
ing sceptre, occupies a more stable as well as more gorgeous throne. 
Maritime supremacy, indeed, though in every instance it has been the 
^^uardhin and promoter of that commerce to which it owes its birth, as 
also the source of an influence and power far beyond all that could be 
derived from independent resources in the possessor, has, in the case of 
England, only demonstrated, by the proof of repeated experiments, that 
the dominion of the seas, when sustained by the Attest subsidiary 
means, may confer an ^ility and strength sufficient to overmatch as 
formidable an apparatu^of hostility as the annals of the world can ex- 
hibit. For, we hesitate not to assert, that there were periods in the 
last French war, when, through the machinations of Napoleon, the 
combination of adverse force direi^ted against our country equalled, i/ it 
did noWexceed, all ever yet brought into operation at any^one time, even 
at the o/erthfow qf the greatest states or empires. In what circum- 
stances, then, has^the state of things originated, which seem^ to realize 
for England in so peculiar a manner thi words of the French p8et, 
Aident de Neptune est le sceptre du monae?*" Great Britain 
must possess some importaqt element of power, which belonged to no 
former ruler of the waters," «id we shall most probably arrive at the 
knowledge of it by tracing the history of maritime daQjgjtfft in some of 
its grand outlines. ' « , 

Let •us go bac^to the people who iirSt acquired a name for naval 
enterprise, the P^ornicians. Abundant proof yet remains, notwith- 
standing the loss of their annals, to* corrotorate the allusions made in 
scripture to the extent of their coffitmerce, th^ profusion of their riches, 
' ’and particularly to the splendour and magnificenclS of "the crowning 
city, whesv^ntgrehanti were princes, whose traffickers wm^e 4he honotir- 
U. S. JouBK. No. 42. May 1832. ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 
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able of^tbe TDbe concurrent testimony of Herodotus^ Aristotle, 

Strabo/ and others the most accredited authors of antiquity on this 
point, harmonises perfectly with the inspired record. The Phoenician 
territory, small as it ^yas, was partitioned among several petty king- 
doms, of whicHi the chief were Tyre and Sidon. ,The Sidoniaiis iigure* 
in the works of. Homer as having obtained the palm for superior ^ 
excellence in the elegant as well as useful arts, even prior to his time. 
At the building of tha' temple, which pVeceded the Ilojneric age 
about a century, and the commencemert a§ the CFfristian era by, above 
a thousand years, the assistance which Solomon received from the ‘Xing 
of Tyre shows, that this city'was, at a ^ery early period, in an advanced 
state of civilization. She had established her authority too, even then, 
over Sidon, though of far greater antiquity, and probably over all 
Phoenicia. But i^-’s under the character of enterprising and intrepid 
navigjhtors that tlie Tyrians have been transmitted through the .whole 
succession of history ; and even at tips day is there sufficient evidence 
to vindicate flieir title to a fame sO extensive and durable, and to 
excite admiration and amazement at discoveries prosecuted under so 
many disadvantages. From Scripture we learn, that they had so early, 
acquired celebrity by their distant voyages, as to cause application to be 
made to them for pilots, acquainted with the navigation of the lied 
Sea, to conduct the Jewish fleet to Ophir, fitted out in the reign of 
Solomon. Quintus Curtids says their colonics were spread almost over 
the whole world. Carthage we may mention as one the most famous, 
and which, whether or not it had a previous existence, was certainly 
indebted to Tyre for the origin of its greatness. That Cadiz was 
another settlement of Tyrians, we can state on the valuable authority 
of Aristotle, who also informs us that they had long carried on* an ex^ 
tensive trade in the precious metals with Spain, and that afterwards, 
wishing to possess themselves of the country in the neighbourhood of 
the colony, they became involved in a war with the natives, and were 
obliged to call in the assistance of Carthage. We will not go into 
the various arguments adduced by antiquarians to prove that these 
fearless voyagers visited even the British shoves, but, in our opinion, 
to deny the fact after an examination of the evidence for it, requires a 
good deal of scepticism. Whether history, with equal truth, attributes 
to' the Tyrians the first circumnavigation of Africa in the reign of 
Pharaoh-Necho, the Egyptian king, is still disputed ; but When we 
call to mind their intimate acquaintance with the Ke(^ Sea certainly, and 
probably with other eastern ^ seas, and recollect that 'they were in the 
habit of passing the straits 6f Gibraltar and sailing to a great distance 
from the mouth of the Mediterranean ; and when we consider, moVeover, 
that the whole of the voyage in question cquld have been accomplished 
by coasting— species of navigation *in whioii the Phoenicians, no 
doubt, surpas^ every nation since— we see enough to establish at 
least the possibility of the Portuguese not being the first nation of 
northern latitude to double the Cape of Geod Hope Exclusive, how- 
ever, of this debateable ground, a large and ample field of undisputed 
history remains, where we may yet collect traces of what Tyre <?^as, ere 
she' ceased to be the pride of all glory.” To wha^ a height must she 
Kave risen through '*c:he exertions and industry of a people, who,' desti- 
tutes of ally the helps considered so indispensable to modern* navigation 
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— without compass^ or charts, or instruments, <had notwithstanding 
the sagacky, intrepidity, and enterprise, to spread their adventurous 
sail over so many distant and unknown seas } • 

But the cyiiestion which has most interest for^s is, what acquisition 
•of strengtl\ the Tyriaivs derived as a p»Htical body from tneir maritime 
eminence ; what elevation they were thereby enabled to attain in the 
scaT?^ of national rank ; what place to assume aUiong im^^ortant and 
powerful states. That the aflthority* of Tyre tetendtS over all Phof- 
nicia-^ the time of^Solomon; wd haye intimated as probable ; but even 
suppOsiagvwrwhat history hardly permits us to dq — that this was gene* 
rally the case, the entire resources of thi? country would seem inade- 
quate, however increased or multiplied by naval and commercial power, 
to form the basis of anything like a great empire. A population so 
small, and so devoted likewise to the pursuits of /rade, could not by 
any possibility have supplied armies sufficient to aefend their terri- 
tories against every q)owerful^in^der whom their very wealth would 
invite to the attack ; still lesS^/iave afforded means to increase their 
dominions, or even retain for any length of time those colonies first 
iplanted by themselves. This conclflsion, to which we would come 
merely from considering the natural capabilities of Phoenicia, corre- 
sponds with all we can learn of the history of Tyre in her foreign and 
external relations. She became a grand object of hostility to three of 
•th(i greatest tonquerwrs of antiquity — to Sialmaneser, head of the 
Assyrian empire, then the most powerful in the world, and author of 
Israelis captivity ; to the mighty monarch, who established Babylonian 
ascendancy on the ruins of Nineveh ; to Nebuchadnezzar, the subverter 
of the throne of Judah, the tarnisber of Egypt's glory ; and lastly to 
royal hero of JMacedon, who continued his rapid course of victory 
from the waters of the Archipelago to the banks of the Indus. The 
Tyrians sustained the conflict with the overwhelming force brought 
against them by each of those formidable antagonists, in a manner that 
at once illustrates the inestimable advantages of naval dominion, and 
exhibits at the same tin>e, in a striking point of view, the effect of those 
peculiarities of situation* whereby these sovereigns of the ocean were 
left in a great measure at the mercy of every invader. Every attempt 
of the Assyrian king against Tyre was ineffectual ; he had to abaiidgn 
the fruitless and inglorious enterprise, and the proud city still tri- 
umphed* in her independence. The perseverance of tlje Babylonian 
monarch, ^ow^ver^at length brought her low; but it was only after 
the powerful energies of his mind, and the interminable respurces^of 
his empire, had been for thirteen years unceasingly, directed to the one 
object. ' Her most fatal enemy was the Grecian conqueror ; and yet her 
fearlessness in entering the Jists even against such an antagonist, her 
resolution in the struggle, and h^r success in defeating for seven months 
the utmost exertions of one, the instant exhibition wj).<3«e strength 
had sufficed for victory in every former contest, all shpw, ineffectual 
though they werojif avert her destiny, ^hat she might have become, 
had she been but p«essed of the means necessary to make maritime 
superioflty productrlre of its most beneficial results. But the defi- 
ciency under whieft^he laboured, appears e\ien from her adoption *oi^ 
'the same- species of resistance against each of her successive enemies. 

' On each oCCasmn, the Tyrians seem to have proposed to ♦he\selves as\ 
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the 9 ole end of all tl^eir efforts, the security of their city; and they 
acted evidently under ‘the impression, that an attempt to defend any 
other part of their •dominions would have utterly failed. If we seek 
for the reason^of their^nduct, we find it«at once in theirjnabilitjr to 
raise an army out of their own population. Large bodies ^f merce— . 
naries they were -well able to keep in pay ; and that they did so, we 
have clear ‘evidence’un the address directed by the prophet EzdiHel 
with so much poetical bOauty to their cit^ : Persia, and of 

Lud, and of Phut, were in thine a^myt*thy men or war.*' But expe- 
rience had already taught them, perhaps, that the state whin^ijiestij its 
hopes of security on the vendl services of a mercenary soldiery, having 
with it no community of feeling, no identity of interests, leans on a reed, 
not to be exposed to the shock of any violent collision. The same cause 
which made Tyre ^eak in the defence of her original territory, Jiut it 
also out of her power to maintain any permanent control over those 
distant settlepients to which she hgd transferred part of her own 
people ; and accordingly the colony at Vadiz had no sooner risen to im- 
portance, and made exertions to extend its authority over the conti- 
guous country, than the Tyrians ff)iind themselves unable to keep their, 
ground without assistance from Carthage, once peopled itself from 
Tyre, but now quite independent, and even destined in time to eclipse 
the parent state. 

The spirit of commercial enterprise, which Carthage inherited from 
her founder, soon raised her to eminence. The extensive trade which 
she carried on, not only with the interior of the continent on which she 
stood, but with every part of the coast, and all the considerable islands 
of the Alediterranean, was productive of the most valuable fruits — 
wealth, naval power, the spread of her empire in Africa, and felie ao 
quisition of foreign dominion. A treaty made with the Romans in the 
year of the expulsion of their kings, proves her to have been even theji 
in possession of Sardinia and parts of Sicily ; and twenty-eight years 
after we find her considered a power of such importance, as to induce 
the Persian monarch to court her alliance; aryl request the aid of her 
services towards the furtherance of the expedition against Greece. 
According to the agreement with Xerxes, CarthagQ^ was to attack the 
Greek settlements in Sicily ; and her very first expedition in pursuance 
of this object excites astonishment at the vast extent of her resources. 
Two thousan^J ships of war, with three thousand transports,** are re- 
corded to have sailed for this island, and landed 3^)0,000 troops, — an 
aiqpunt of force which \^ould quite stagger belief, d!fd we not recollect 
that the immense wealth or Carthage was devoted almost exclusively 
to the maintenance of her fleets and armies. Her operations ih refer- 
ence to Sicily at later periods, were condJicted on a similar scale of 
magnitude, and continued with little im^ermissien, till the star of Rome 
gained tha^^yg^d^nt. and in the end totally eclipsed the most«» illus- 
trious of her ’•ivals. From the period of her first introduction into 
Spain, when the Tyrians entreated her interference in favour of their 
colony at Cadiz, Carthage had kept up a commesdl^al intercourse with 
the natives, and the produce of the Spanish mitfes was alwkys one 
great source of her opuknee ; but the conquest ySf the country was 
scarcely ^ttempteef 'till the time of Hamilcar, and only completed by 
/liis son, J^ijr’bal. No part of Carthaginian, we might pv^rhaps say. 
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of any history, excites a more powerful interest*than the life of this 
illustriotl# general. It is superfluous for us to follow him in his march 
from subjugated Spain through Gaul and over the^lps into Italy ; to 
■ trace him he proceeds fnom victory to victorj^, avenging the wrongs 
•t)f his country and inflicting a terribly castigation on Rofcian insolence 
lyid injustice ; or to let our sympathy go with him from his first re- 
verse of fortune, till he finds death the only retreat from a vindictive 
enemy — to enter into the defeils of 3 life so familiar ty every reader is, 
we say, unnecessary, and we «nly allude to it here, as reflecting a 
usefhl 44ght over the whole history of Carthage. It often struck us 
with surprise, that, after all th^ mighty preparations and extraordinary 
exertions of this power to bring •Sicily under subjection, the Cartha- 
ginian arms had still made so little progress towards the conquest of 
the island. Fleet after fleet arrived, army succeeded army, and troops 
landed on its shores literally by hundreds of thdiAands, and y^t the 
whole fruit of these great a^d lyng-conthiued efforts was the capture 
of a few cities. The armies, ‘Vihch fought with such rejJetition of ill- 
success against the kings of Syracuse, were on some occasions at least, 

• far superior in numbers to those which Hannibal led from triumph to 
triqmph over the forces successively brought against him by the most 
warlike nations of Europe. How then is the bad fortune of the Sici- 
lian campaigns to be accounted for? By the simple fact, that the troops 
' wdiich foughf the battles of the CarthaginAns were nearly altogether 
mercenaries collected from other nations, and who were always ready 
to serve under a state whose wealth promised large and regular pay. 
Carthage was thus able, on any emergency, to raise in a short period 
an army formidable enough as to numbers, but, we need scarcely add, 
in g«ieral greatly deficient in point of military qualifications. But 
the troops obtained in this way were not only disqualified from sup- 
porting her rights, and maintaining her cause in the field by want of 
the zeal as well as discipline of a permanent and national force, — they 
became likewise the direct and immediate authors of some of her 
greatest misfortunes, ^ 

A large body of thele mercenaries, whose dissatisfaction was owing 
to some neglect iu the payment of arrears, rose in insurrection at the 
conclusion of tlie first Punic war, and for three years and a half main- 
tained a contest, during which the very existence of Carthage wa^ at 
stake. • ^About the same time, and from a similar cause^ she lust Sardi- 
nia, one of ♦her earliest acquisitions, and by far the most valuable of 
any she had theli made. The troops quartoed in that island caught 
the infection from their fellow-soldiers, who had mutinied in Aftica, 
cast off their allegiance to the state which had ^purchased their ser- 
vices, gained over a new aymy which had come from Carthage to coun- 
teract their designs, miurdered its general, and, in short, put a final 
peribd to the existence of Carthaginian dominion^jp 
these events were fresh in the memory of men, wii^n Hannibal was 
first entrusted power; and seem tb have given this acute com- 
mander a complefe insight into the defective mode of administration 
adopted by his cobntry in regard to military affairs. Among the last 
measures undertajcen previous to his departure for Italy, for securing 
the permanence of Carthaginian power in Spain, '&nd guarding against 
the possillilky of mutiny on either side of the Mediterrai/ean dur^pg ^ 
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his absence^ one was-v-to transport the Spaniards^ who had eniisted in 
great numbers under his victorious banner^ into Africa^ and supply 
their place by troops drawn from the Carthaginian dominions in that 
continent. - « 

But independent ox these pre^utions> the genius of llsginibar was . 
itself an antidote to the evils which naturally resulted from entrust- 
ing an army of foreigners with the maintenance of a people*s rights, or 
the vindication theif honour. Unde! such a general, a compara^ 
tively short period would do much towards transforming a mixe^ and 
heterogeneous mass into a regular and orderly body of di$cip]j^efil sol- 
diers ; and still more, |)erhap8, towards gaining for him over all under 
his command, no matter how little known or attached to him before, 
that influence and ascendancy, the power of acquiring which is an emi- 
nently characteristm attribute of every ^reat military leader. Hannibal, 
howeter, had fulltime both to perfect the discipline and possess him- 
self of the confidence of the army, which he marched into Italy; and we 
may be certain that the success with%»^lch veterans who had so long 
served under his father and himself, disputed with the mistress of the 
world possession of even her central seat of empire, was nowise greater . 
than they were entitled to, as well by their own merits as those of 
their incomparable commander. The achievements of this great ifiaii, 
which throw so pre-eminent a lustre over the declining glory of Car- 
thage, prove to wliut a he^ht of power and donyoion she might haye 
been exalted, had it not been for that capital defect in her military 
system which so often rendered her warlike operations feeble and inef- 
fectual. The evils which resulted from depending on other people 
for the support of her rights in war, were no sooner neutralised by the 
energies and resources of one powerful mind, than, weakened as she 
had been by the disasters of her first war with the Romans, by the 
mutiny of her troops, and the loss of one of her most important pos- 
sessions, she rose, as it were, with renovated strength, and having 
shown herself equal to the conquest of a country which, at a subse- 
quent period, was among the very last to ackn^ledge even the supre- 
macy of Rome, proceeded, in the occupation oAhe fairest provinces of 
Italy for sixteen years together, to give conspicuops proof how wor- 
thy she was to be the antagonist of the imperial city itself in the 
competition for empire. 

It we pass from ancient to modern times, we find a statt? which 
seems the almbst perfect counterpart of the one vje haf.re jbst been 
considering. It would be ditficult to mention, besides Carthage and 
Vefiice, ahy two other powirs whose respective histories present so 
many points of coincidence. They both derived their streiigih and 
importance from the same source, they botlj. extended their dominions 
in the same way and by similar meansf* and the cause which mainly 
contributed ^o t^ ^ jail of the one, beyond all dispute operated mate- 
rially to theclSt!!itie of the other. Venice had so early risen into con- 
sequence, that slie was enabled to assume, from their very commence- 
ment, a prominent part in the crusades, and provejherself a powerful 
and useful auxiliary to the soldiers «f the Cross, during the entifte coir- 
tiuirance of these wonderfpl expeditions, as remarkable for the perti- 
nacity with which t'hey were followed up, as for the misguided- zbal in 
w^ich tiiei\origjinated. To the assistance of the Venetiaos,*^vho were 
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easily an overmatch for the Saracens at sea, was 9 hielly owing tlie suc- 
cess of tha Christian arms on the coasts of Palestine and Syria. But 
these religious wars yielded to Venice a more substantial fruit than 
the harvest of empty glory ,-y-her commerce waslhereby extended, her 
,po\vt3r increased, and her dominions ^eatly enlarged. Her ships were 
employed — and, of course, she was well paid for the service — in trans- 
porting the armies of the Crusades, and supplying them with provi- 
sions. She obtained grants df the nmst impor^nt iminunities in trade 
from.^other CliristiSn powers ; iuid her exertions, to which, in a great 
mQa«urg,,Jdj[e Latins were indebted for the capture of Constantinople, 
were rewarded by the acquisition of Candia hnd many of the most 
valuable Greek islands. JVearly,thirty years before, she had gained 
the memorable victory over Frederic Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, 
Avhich made her Doge the wedded lord of the Adriatic ; and now, about 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, wh^ii this revolution in 
the (jreek capital tqok place so beneficial to Venice, we may consider 
her as entering upon her hoiViit df meridian splendour. *Her noontide 
glory, however, seems scarcely to have outlasted the century ; for in 
^ the following one, in the course of the protracted war with the Genoese, 
slie was reduced so low, as to send, after the defeat at Pola, an em- 
bassy empowered to agree to any terms the enemy might prescribe, 
only guaranteeing the independence of Venice. She afterwards, in- 
deed, recovered hersejf; and the contest, wlAch had been continued for 
nearly a century and a half between the two rival republics, ended in 
the year 1381, in the acknowledged superiority of the Venetians: but 
the exertions of the long struggle appear to have exceeded the mea- 
sure of her strength ; and the result, though it gave her a complete 
monopoly of the commerce of southern Europe, added little to the sta- 
bility of her power. Her still increasing trade, it is true, continued, 
for many years to come, a fruitful source of opulence and splendour ; 
but, as v'c have said, she had already, in the thirteenth century, 
reached the utmost limit of her political ability. 

The discovery then of a passage to the East by doubling the southern 
})oint of Africa, thougmit put aa end to the exclusive commercial in- 
tercourse of Venice with India, could not have been the sole, if even 
the ])rincipal, cause of the decline of this republic. Her trade never 
flourished so much as in the interval between the termination of the 
Genoese war and the concluding part of the fifteenth century, Avheii 
the Portuguese announced to Europe their important Hiscovery ; and 
yet in this long period we find no great accession to her empire, nor 
have we even ground for supposing that Iter fbrmer acquisitions bectime 
in th^r mean time more consolidated or better secured. A reference 
to her subsequent history appears to lead to a very different conclusion, 
and, to our appreheusion, iivlieates a want of that youthful vigour 
whioli animated her efforts in earlier times. We^^eed cnly instance 
the war in wliich the league of Cambray involved llerf soon after the 
beginning of t^ sixteenth century, ami by which ilie was quickly 
brought to the veX* brink of ruin. Nothing could have saved her, but 
the dtvisions whith broke out among the confederate powers, and 
gave her an opporUinity of dissolving the league by uegociation. 'It is 
' thus evident that Venice had attained the zenitlf of her political im- 
portance long before she had arrived at the maximum of Lbr commpr- 
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cial prosperky, &nd consequently that other causes besides the fluctua« 
tions of* trade must h&ve influenced her decline. In fact, it^is easy to 
discover the seeds ef decay among her political institutions. Venice, 
though nominally a i^public, was essentially an oligarchy ; and with 
such jealous Vigilance did the senate guard it?» possessioiv of power;** 
that, rather than .entrust the citizens of any rank with the use of arms, 
they preferred that all military operations should be carried on by fo- 
reign mercenaries exclnsively. All Venetians were alike excluded 
from the armies in the employ of^ Government, for the same eelfish 
motives which rejected the populace from the ranks, w^w-eqhadly 
powerful to shut out Ae nobility from* places of command. By a sys- 
tem of military administration which had proved fatal to the power of 
Carthage, the stability of Venice could not have been secured. 

We have now gl^ced at some of the leading topics in the respective 
histories of three siJccessive states, all of them tlie prototypes of England 
in commercial and naval eminence, a^;^ ^he two last in colonial domi- 
nion also. I’here is, however, a grtiiid and important difference, 
whereby she is essentially distinguished from any of them ; and even 
the hasty review we have made shows that it is this very peculiarity of > 
circumstances which has enabled her to occupy a place far above what 
any of her maritime predecessors could ever have attained to. Great 
Britain possesses within herself — ^wliat none of them did — original, in- 
dependent, and internal resources, sufficient of themselvesHo constitute 
the materials of a great empire. Not to mention Tyre — in extent of 
available territory, in amount of population, and the other stamina of 
national strength, she leaves even Carthage or Venice so far behind as 
to render comparison ridiculous. We are thus enabled, without im- 
pairing very perceptibly the productive powers of British industry, to 
support at all times, exclusive of our predominant naval force, a large 
miHtary establishment — and on great emergencies it could easily be 
doubled— not connected for a time with the government by pecuniary 
considerations only, but permanently attached to the country by an 
identity of feelings, habits, and interests, it m to this source that we 
can trace the superior value of the maritime supremacy of England, 
compared with that of any antecedent nation in the page of history. 
Wherever the thunder of our navy could be heard, wherever the can- 
non of our ships could approach to beat down the front of opposition, 
the British bayonet was presented to force a passage ; and the firowess 
of our soldiers completed and even extended the c^^nquest which the 
bravery of our seamen ha^ begun. The colonial acquisitions thus suc- 
cessively made, our armies hWe since kept secure, till at len^h ohr 
possessions in every part of the globe are so multiplied, that a British 
fleet in every ocean and every sea may receive shelter and supplies in 
a British harbour. This addition to oui« resources, arising from every 
new accessigg *>i\r dominions, proves on how sure a foundation the 
power of Englapd^is built, how broad the basis whereby it is supported. 
Let us recollect, however^ tha^ the noblest fabric <rf empire, however 
flrmly fixed, still continues to require undeviating cJttention and con- 
stant forethought : exposed as well* to the assaults *bf violence's the 
vipis'sitades of time, it is seldom long exempt from l^e necessity of re- 
pair, and, Jo supplj^'^the waste of damage or decay, a timely provision 
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of materials is at all times necessary. It is in tke selection of these 
that 80 uii 4 judgment and nice discrimination ai^ the most essential. 
The choice made by the several states to which we#have referred was, 
we have see^, the same, and* may hi'.ve been the^^est possible in their 
•peculiar ciccumstances^; but the mat^ials introduced wefe, in each in- 
stance, destructive of the political structure, whether, it rested on the 
commerce of Tyre, or Carthage, or Venice. A similar selection on the 
part of England could not h^e the*plea of necessity*; and we hope, 
therefipre, she'will profit by the*thr^ce-repeated lesson : at least let her 
110 ^ <^spi<’'>.it. All history, the earliest as well as the most recent, is, if 
authentic, equally valuable to illustrate thb good or evil consequences 
of all measures similar to those which it records. It is not an old 
almanack^ whose worth is destroyed by time, but the experience of a 
world, where the human mind, the grand agent as well as the grand 
subject in all the rev-qlutions of wealth and kno\^ledge and jfower, 
must, however differently modified by diversity of circumstances, re- 
main essentially the same, aifd \vhere the same causes’, without the 
interposition of Providence to change the order of nature, will ever 
*contiiiue to produce the same results. Let not then the thrice-told 
admonition have been given in vain — let England ever remember that 
her*maritime strength possesses stability but so long as she places her 
only hope of succour in native swords and ^ative ranks.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1831. 

FROM THE JOUliNAL OF AN OFFICER. 

Tub changes effected both in the dress and manners of the inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople, and in the style of the city itself, since I last 
visited it in 1818, were to me most surprising and unexpected. Cer- 
tainly the greatest porJion of the imposing appearance of the Turks 
has been lost by tfee recent reform in their costume, which formerly 
was rich, elegant, and varied ; but under their present Frank ^ or 
European garb, they have become an* ill-dressed, slovenly, nay, even in 
most c^es, a ridiculously mean-looking race. The crimson stuffed cap 
(or fesk/, sutfmoujited by a blue spreading tassel, descends low on the 
eyebrows, and hJw deeply must its weaijers ^igh after the proud and 
fanciful turban. The younger and less respectable Turks, who have 
adopt^S the new costume, put on short round jackets with upright 
collars, buttoned to the chin, and, according to the season, wear very 
loose white calico or woollen cossack trowsers. The older and more 
resp9ctable classes make use of loose, long surtout coats, with stiff 
straight collars ; waistcoats, loose trowsers, and tie ^bJ^ck shoes com- 
plete their dresg^ ,^nd sometimes a dirty white neckcloth is tied un- 
comfortably about Jheir throats. To conceal, however, this cruel abo- 
lition t)f a beautiral national, dress) a military cloth cloak is worn by 
the Effendis, whiclj^ conceals the horrors of their present habiliment, s. 
'So altered are the gentry of the new costume,*^that I s}iould say. 
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tlieir next step would be to turn Christians. The European dress 
was never intended -for a Mohammedan or even an Asiatic. Tight 
shoes^ long stockings, pantaloons, coats with no opening at the sleeves^ 
must all be inconven^nt, and may gradually diminish the strict ohKser^ 
vance of religious ceremonies aniablutions, whi<jh are likely^ to be 'neg». 
lected by their f):equency, and when rendered more harassing by the 
embarrassments of ^ess, may soon be seldom performed. 

It is astonisMng the effect dress has^ on the habits of the hunuui 
race : thus the Turks, become more dignified and Uotliful than na« 
ture they were intended to have* been, because they coiddL nsitjher 
manage on foot the arrangement of their heaps of clothes, nor walk 
with comfort in their slippers. Since the tails of tlieir coats have been 
clipped, certainly they move about with more activity. The sword is 
much more rapid in the work of conversion than the tongue. The 
SultaM uses the ftlmer weapon without any r^emorse, and it must be 
confessed after all, that the Turks qre a dastardly people, easily inti- 
midated, subfnissive, and cringing. Ttffs has become particularly ap- 
parent since the destruction of the Janisaries. 1 can scarcely compre- 
hend by what means the Turks could ever have been successful in, 
their campaigns against the Europeans. As men, we are their supe- 
riors in height, figure, bodily strength, and ever did, I should 'say, 
possess more innate course ; still Vienna, by a mere chance, esca])ed 
becoming a Pashalic of the Porte. ,, 

.Military costume is the fashionable dress of the day, whilst all copy- 
ing from the Sultan, wear their beards of the same length as his, and 
pull their fesks, or caps, equally low over their foreheads. The appear- 
ance of the troops, considering the disadvantages they labour under, is 
by no means so indifferent as might have been expected. Theiv. head- 
dress, the round red cap, is most unbecoming, and their arms, clothes, 
and shoes are far from good. They have attained that style of disci- 
pline and military knowledge which it is easy by dint of exertion to in- 
still into soldiers, but 1 doubt if the European officers employed as 
instructors are capable of advancing their pupils farther in the scale of 
improvement. Perhaps, indeed, the government thinks enough has 
been effected, and considers their army to be in a lijigh state of perfec- 
tion, without being able to perform any combined evolutions. The 
corps of infantry 1 have seen are composed of very young men, who 
almost might be called boys ; they go through the drill of a tJompany 
tolerably well* and have evidently acquired a mi^taryi dejWtment. 
The uniforms of the regiments differ ; some have rdPand cloth jackets 
with no facings ; others have the cuffs, collars, and facings of the 
breast red. The na*tional colour for the army Is blue. Some cclYps are 
dressed better than others, and finer cloth given to those forming the 
guard of the palace. VVith the exceptian of a few of the senior officers, 
none have J^e^ds j they are in general good-looking, seem to tpride 
themselves onlJpSir dress, and are clean. In former days the grandees 
of the court used to keep in t?}ieir employ large retinues of young men, 
who frequently were not of very reputable chaiCcter; the Sultan 
ordered these swarms of idlers to be discharged, and being an *intelli- 
gerrt, good-looking, and by no means a bigoted c^ass, they served to 
dmcer the troops of Ndie new regime. The distinction of rank throughout 
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the army is made apparent by stars of different metals^ size, and value, 
attached to the left breast. Corporals and serjeants have brass stars, 
lieutenants and captains gold enamelled ones ; majors the same, of a 
larger size ; whilst the colonels have diamond st|/s, with gold or silver 
•chains afii}^d to them^which hang froin the front point of^ the shoulder. 

The troops are constantly assembled in {he splendid barracks built 
by the Sultan, are regularly paid, and well fed. Asia chiefly sup- 
plies the recruits ; the muskets seem in geneical to old ones re- 
paire(^ excepting fliose of thet palace guards, which are new, with 
mupW gilding on the barrels and on*the blades of the bayonets. Some 
of the regiments have bands— that of the •Sultan's is very numerous, 
and plays tolerably well, but their instruments are bad, sharp, and 
clamorous. The system of drill adopted is, I believe, French, and the 
officers employed are mostly of that nation. A M. Gallend, attached 
to the Sur Asker Pasli^or commander-in-chief, or^nizes the infantry, 
and iVl. Kelefso, a Sardinian, has^ charge of the cavalry. The latter 
is a favourite of the Sultan, and is said to be a person of talent and 
respectability. However, the situation of an European officer in the 
^service of the Turks must be one of humiliation ; formerly, they were 
not allowed to wear swords — they were not respected, which may arise 
front their individual characters, and the pay they receive is very small. 
Indeed, the system of the government always has been and ever will be 
. illiberal, and 4t is astynisliing how the Sultan ventures at particular 
periods to diminish the pay of his newly-raised troops, on whose fidelity 
and attachment his safety seems entirely to depend. When first the 
new system was established, the pay of each private was, I believe, 
forty piastres (ten shillings) a month, and has been reduced by degrees 
to less.tlian thirty, which is a small pittance considering the habits of 
a Turk, who must smoke, sip coffee, and be comfortable. Twopence a 
day, about the amount of their present pay, will scarcely provide these 
luxuries, and these straitened means have occasioned universal dis- 
content throughout the army. Several plots have already been dis- 
covered amongst the officers to create a revolution in the government ; 
and after a certain time, ^ when more union is established amongst the 
different branches of tlie army, it may become as ungovernable a body as 
the corps of Janisaries. In most countries the soldiery are the gayest 
and best dressed portion of the com JIunity, but in Turkey the case is 
quite d-ifferent. The officers, as 1 before remarked, are often fine 
young m&i, and ^ilst passing their guard houses, I have been sur- 
prised at their ardbur in learning their duty ; the drill-book in manu- 
script was then produced, the battalion of Iticfis was speedily arranged, 
and coMnins were formed and deployments made fn quick succession. 
On observing my comments, they have laughingly said, Is that well 
done, captain ?" The Turks, take them in the right way, are, I believe, 
a good-natured people, and I never saw a better-beb^ved jjpdy of men 
than the new troops ; they are always rqady to give ewiy assistance to 
loreignors when required. • 

The city of Constontinople is much improved by being kept very 
clean, fry the erection of new bazars, by the embellishment of the old 
ones, and by the gimrdianship of a very vigilant police. Tiie str^et^ 
■ tire now free from all rubbish and offensive objects J^no notice is takeil 
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of foreigners; and e^n European females, without the slightest change 
of costume, may walk througli every part of the city unmofested, and 
almost unobservedt 

Last Friday we iXsent to see the Sultan on his weekly visit to a 
mosque, to hear divine service. < It was on the Pera side of the Bos^ 
phorus, near the^Doolmseh Baghcheh ; consequently less style and cere- 
mony werb observed^ than is usual on such occasions within the city 
of Constantinople. About 500 fUfantr^, with a powerful band, wefe 
drawn out in one line from the entrance of the place of worship -to re- 
ceive him. They mqst have been part of a select corps (probaUy* the 
Bbostenchees), since the nien were very well dressed and remarkably 
good-looking, stout, and tall. They handled their arms well, and were 
steady. 

We were placed^under the veranda of a coffee-house, close to which 
the dultan passed. His Majesty was precede<^»by six led horses, sad- 
dled and brjdled in the European^m^ner, with richly-embroidered 
shabracks ; then came double files of mounted pages, dressed in various 
coloured jackets and white trowsers,*officers of the household, aides- 
de-camp and other military attendants, and lastly the favourite Meer 
Allace, or General of the Guards, Hoosain Pasha. To these suc- 
ceeded the Sultan, immediately followed by a personal guard of in- 
fantry, composed of remarkably fine, handsome young men. He wore 
the scarlet military cap, embroidered round the > sides, ahd surmounted 
by a rich gold tassel, the long bullion of which hung like a fringe over 
its crown. A cloak of sky-blue cloth with straight embroidered collar, 
almost concealed his under-dress, a light-coloured cloth jacket, but- 
toned tight up to the chin, his gold-laced white kerseymere trowsers, and 
boots with spurs. On his left breast shone a most beautiful diamond 
star. His sabre and belt were European, as also his saddle and bridle. 
Pqr a moment, I could scarcely place faith in my sight, so changed was 
this haughty monarch of the sea and earth,’’ from what 1 had seen 
him some years back, moving in the full awf^ilness of Asiatic majesty, 
to celebrate a festival at one of the mosques^at Constantinople. The 
waving plumes of a multitude of shatters, or running footmen, then 
screened him from the gaze of his subjects ; he was borne on by his 
horse, at a movement almost motionless ; his eyes were fixed, counte- 
nance pale, gloomy, and most melancholy; and now I beheld this 
same powerfiil Sovereign, decked out in a flippant unifpfln, very 
similar to that of a light cavalry ofiicer, with florid /complexion, active, 
iu/iuisitiye gaze, and bqard| clipped almost close to^his chin. I must 
say, Sultan Mahi]\ood seemed to enjoy his emancipation from all the 
thraldoms of pomp and ceremony. In about half an hour the Sultan 
returned, and every part of the procession was managed without the 
slightest noise or confusion. We had'time to* examine the led horses, 
which w'er^siual^pampered animals of some blood, but of little ^lue. 

If the Turks^look mean, diminutive, and ill-made in their new cos- 
tume, they certainly appear^ to still greater disadvantage when they 
ride on European hussar saddles. They can neither manage their 
horses, nor place their bodies or^limbs in any good position,^'but go 
.(rolling along in (he style of English sailors. Xhe Sultan, however, 
certainlyv rides with grace and case. 
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Though, I imagine, he must have moments of «great uneasiness re-> 
garding hw personal safety, he does not hesitate to move amongst the 
crowded streets, or apparently shun occasions when attempts might 
be made on his life. Great, precautions are, I ^ifeve, taken against 
«uddbn tuipults, and since the massacre of the Janisaries, the Sultan 
has seldom lodged within the walls of the old sers^lijou frequent)[^ 
changes his abode from one palace to another on the Bosphorus, and is 
building an entire new residence ixnmense,^exteiit^ on the Asiatic 
shores^ about four nfiles above Scutari. 

Betsons, who, by a long sojourn In Constantinople, have acquired a 
considerable and more than superficial knowledge of Turkish affairs, 
assert that the late changes and ,amelioration8, instead of retarding, 
will accelerate the downfall of the Ottoman Government. They say 
that by destroying the Janisaries, by establishing a regular army, and 
by approximating the ^stume of his subjects to thAt of European^, the 
Sultan has principally had in view the acquirement of power without 
restraint, and a greater licence to indulge in excesses of t?very descrip- 
tion ; that the finances do not improve ; that a system of debasing the 
^currency is daily practised, by collecting the coinage of a few anterior 
years, remelting, and issuing it again in diminished value ; that com- 
merce is impeded by additional duties, and new monopolies of the 
staple commodities of the country are daily granted to his favourites 
• and ministers. 'That, the spirit of the people has been broken, and 
both national and religious feelings humbled and outraged, which tend 
to make the inhabitants of Constantinople indifferent to the faith pro- 
fessed by their ruler ; and that consequently on the approach of an 
European invader, they will alone be spectators of the contest, aiid 
not, nik in former days, rise in arms to defend their monarch and their 
religion. Time alone can prove the correctness of these assertions. 

It is an arduous undertaking for a monarch endowed even with 
great wisdom and resolution, to reform a nation, particularly a nation 
professing the Mohammedan faith ; yet, I should say, that much has an- 
parently been effected in Constantinople ; and judging superficially, oife 
would deem it the capital of a prosperous and vigorous government. 
The public buildijigs are undergoing general repair, old edifices are 
removing to be erected anew, and everywhere there is a certain stir, 
denoting activity. Yet these signs of improv’ements are only obser- 
vable ifi Constantinople, whilst the provinces are oppressed, misruled, 
and absolutely d^enceless. If the system pursued by die Sultan does 
not produce the fesults anticipated by many, even to the regeneration 
of his people, certainly the body of the hatiOn has been relieved Horn 
the iii^lence and lawless habits of the Janisaries,* and those predatory 
bands of horsemen, the Dehlees and Hytees, like the former merce- 
nary bands of Italy and France, no^ longer pillage and desolate the 
country. Criminals having lust the protection of that most powerful 
military order, the Janisaries, are now with facility se^ed and punished ; 
and for years the Turkish empire has not been so tranquil, or so se- 
cure for foreigner^,«travellers, or merchants, as at the present period. 
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V» * f 

When Louis the Fourteenth supposed to ainy at univers^ monai-chjv 
almost all the nat^ns in Europe armed and resisted liis ambition^ and their 
opposition vas crowned with success. The Great Duke of Marlborough was 
particularly instrumehtal in the achievement of those victories which re- 
pelled the aggre^ions of* the French King, and established rthe peace aifd 
security of Europe. If the attempts of* Louis to subjugate neighbouring 
nations produced an ui^iversal alarm ; and if the subsequent projecf^ and 
Conquests of Napoleon threatened the overthrow of all legitimate and esta- 
blished governments, and the destruction of public liberty,— and if all the 
sovereigns in Europe armed, resisted, and finally subdued the Despot, de- 
livering France from tyrannical oppression, relieving their own States from 
the iren-influence of r. conqueror, and restoring th^ independence,— it may 
be emphatic^y asked, what has occasioned thei/*t^naccountable inertness 
and inactivity whilst the Emperor of lliwsiA, with equal ambition, and more 
tact than Louis the Fourteenth, has been extending his immense empire by 
the acquisition of Finland, Poland, parts of Turkey in Europe and Asia, and 
a considerable portion of tlie Kingdom of Persia. , 

In the early part of the reign of Peter the Great, there was no w^ell-or- 
ganized army in Russia : which was proved by the battle of Nerva, whiclf was 
gained by Charles the T welfth of Sweden, with 8000 men, over an army of 
100,000 Russians ; but warltaught the Russians in their turn to beat the 
Swedes, and defeat Charles at the famous battle of Pultawa. Sincie that 
period, Russia has regularly advanced in population and aggrandisement, 
and presents at this moment a more threatening attitude than ever was as- 
sumed by any nation in the world, since the victorious period of Roman 
greatness. When Catharine the Second mounted the Riissian throne, her 
subjects did not amount to more than twenty-one millions ; but durijig her 
reign the population of the empire increased, by teritorial acquisitions, and 
natural causes, to upwards of thirty-five millions. And by the lowest calcu- 
lation which can now be made from the late acquisition of territory, the 
population of Russia cannot amount to less than forty-five millions ! 

The Russian regular army consists of near seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and a militi^ of at least a million of 
men ; and the population, the nature of the government, and tlie habits of 
the people, render it perfectly etisy j^eatly to increase tJie disposable fortie, 
and augment the militia of the empire. That the Russian troops are well 
trained in the exercise of the musket, brave, and obedient, cannot he (ques- 
tioned ; the writer of this paper has seen them in the field, and h<t cannot 
hesitate to givefthem due praise but though a few of their gei.erals arc 
pretty well acquainted with military tactics, amonpt ^hom. Count Wo- 
TOn^ff may be fairly disti»guiflied as an able, intelligent, and active ge- 
neral officer, yet very few others claim distinction, and the battalioQ^ofiicers 
are extremely deficient in tactical knowledge; but they are brave and 
steady, and were they opposed to English or French troops for a few cam- 
paigns, they would, no doubt, soon ucquine the requisite military informa- 
tion. It is not in warfare against the Turks, or the Persians, that Gei^rals 
and ofilcers of all,^nks, can obtain important military knowledge. Had 
Napoleon been a^le to renew the invasion of Russia, alter his retreat from 
Afqi^ow, another campaign would have taught the Russian Generals, pro- 
bably, to conquer in their turn, and terminate the wdi*y*by an event ^imilar 
to that which took place at Pultawa. ' 

fThe Russian fleet now upon the best footing ; and having acquired under 
the instruction and command of British Admirals, and other naval officers 
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of knowledge and ability, considerable nautical expenience, as was evinced 
by the manner in which the Russian ships took their stations, and fought 
at Navarino, there can be no question hut that the naval force of the 
Kmperor Nicholas is extremely formidable. * 

* Th^ intimate connexion whifth has been established betweei} Holland and 
fTussia, is afiother ground for alarm, l^ie Dutch fleets have always been 
well equipped and admirably commanded, and the late sbparation of Bel- 
gium from Holland, and the unquestionable attachment of th‘e Emperor 
Nicholas to King W^illiam, leavd little doubt that^ii case^of war, the Rus- 
sian and Dutch *fleet9Vou Id form an united navy, opposed to that of Great 

• Britpi^ 

The late severe restrictions imposed bjr Russia upon British commerce, 
indicate no very friendly feeling; and the approach of Russian outposts 
towards our Indian possessions, thouf^ there are still considerable obstacles 
to their farther advance, should induce Great BritaiR to consider seriously 
and attentively the dangers which may menace our Indian empire. 

It is .well known to g^^rals of information and experience, that thJre is 
much hazard in a(*.ting/pon a long line of operations. This difficulty was 
felt by the Roman Emperor J ulian in his war against the Persians : it w«as 
experienced hy Giistavus Adolphus of Sweden ; and by Charles the Twelfth: 

it was fatal to Napoleon in Russia, by ultimately destroying his army : and 
ft has in almost every instance been productive of the worst consequences to 
the aymy engaged in such operations. But Persia may become the ally of 
Russia, and greatly facilitate her operations. 

The allied armies, it is true, advanced to Parii, and occupied tho capital ; 
•but could that have beep accomplished, had the French people been united, 
and determined to defend their country ? With about 00,000 veteran troops, 

. Napoleon for some time baffled the operations of the allied forces, three 
times more numerous than his own, and made such an impression on the 
Emperor Alexander, that he repaired personally to the head-quarters of the 
Austrian General, and earnestly requested that he would send to Chatillon, 
and sigi! a treaty of peace with the French negociator. Napoleon's activity 
and success accomplished this extraordinary change in the conduct of the 
Emperor, but an unfortunate movement by the French army left the roifte 
to Paris open, and the defection of Marshal Marmont, and departure of the 
Empress, rendered all farther resistance in the capital useless; and the 
kingdom of France abandoned their Sovereign, and submitted to the allied 
arms. It is probable thal^ had Marshal Marmont held out, and the city 
of Paris refused to yield, the allied armies, reduced to less than 130,000 
men, would have beefl obliged to retire. It is said the march upon Paris by 
the Austrian army was suggested and pressed upon Prince Swartzenburgh 
by the late Marquis of Londonderry, who was then principal Secretary of 
State, anfl^resent at Chatillon. Perhaps he was privately acquainted with 
the sentiinents* of tj;ie Parisians, and recommended the advance on Paris 
accordingly; be thi« as it ihay, the operation was vitally hazardous, and 
never could have been advised by an experiebceef general, unless* he had a 
strong s<^porting corps, and a competent supply of all the munitions of 
vvar ; but at this moment tho Austrian army were cut off from their maga- 
zines by Napoleon. 

Let us look now at tile actual situation of the Russian empire. Her 
frontieb on the European side stretches from the extremity of Finland, em- 
bracing the Baltic Sea, to near Tilsit, ct»mprehending Pokryd, and running 
along Austrian Gf^cia to the Black Sea^ whiiSh she has at her entire com- 
mand ; then extending^ her dominion into Asia, becomes mistress of the 
Caspian Sea, and opelis a direct route to our possessions in the East. The 
communication with China has been long established, and the late disagree;. 
- meats between the Clfinese and the British residents at Canton, will proba^ 
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bly be found to originate in Russian influence. At all events, it becomes 
the true polic^r of Great Britain to strengthen her Indian empire on the 
side of Persia, in order that no surprise may take place, and, therefore, eli- 
^ble positions shoiSld be selected, well fortified, and strongly garrisoned. 
The army in India is K>mposed of Europeaii and native troops. Whether 
this army shall continue under tht direction of thee East India Company, 
become what all dur armies should be, the soldiers of the British Crown, will 
depend on the terms upon which their charter may be renewed : at all events, 
the security of ^our po^essious inrthat qi\Hrter is of the utmost natioijal 
importance, and flemanc^ immediate attention. It is true, the line of .opera- 
tions from Petersburgh, or Moscow', to our Indian frontier, is loflp; but 
sup])ose Persia subdued^ or c^^mpletely under the influence of Russia, nfkga- 
2ines could be established on selected routes, and an army of 300,000 men 
might be moved in separate column^, and simultaneously operate on the 
Indian frontier. Sudh an immense force could, without doubt, be put in 
motion by the Russian Government, and regularly supported by the gi-eat 
magnitude of the population. A Russian army j^ts so little to the state, 
that a military chest necessary for 20,000 BiAiSw troops, would ihaintain 

150.000 Rufisikns. ^ ^ * 

The strength of the British Indian army is represented as amounting to 

250.000 men, but this seems to be a very high estimate. It does not appear 
from the history of our military operations during the last thirty years, tha: 
either the Marquis Cornwallis, Gen. Harris, the Marquis of Hastinp, or 
Lord Combermere, had ever in the field above 25,000 fighting-men. It is 
true, the followers of an ^my in India are very numerous, being generally 
three times the number of®the effectives ; but the ^ctiial number of swords 
and bayonets must determine the strength and efficiency of an army. 

In the wars against Tippoo Saib, Holkar, and lastly against the Burmese, 
the forces employed on these occasions appeared to be scarcely adequate in 
numbers to the service upon which they were employed. The Marejuis C'orn- 
wallis was obliged, after advancing to Seringapatam, to destroy his cannon, 
and retreat ; and Sir Archibald Campbell, in his operations agiHiist the 
Burmese, did not seem to have quite an adequate force, otherwise his 
advance might have been more rapid and successful. 

Should Russia become the open enemy of Great Britain, and her dis- 
position is certainly equivocal, it behoves the present Government to look 
with serious attention to our Indian Empire, and adopt such early measures 
as will defeat all the hostile attempts of an enemy, and place our Persian 
frontier in a proper state of security. 

Many well-meaning persons clamour about a standing army, but the day 
is long past when the British troops were considered enemies lo our free 
constitution, and to public liberty. They are oflicered by gentlemen of 
rank, of education, and of property — who in personal character, through all 
their grades, stand far above the officers of every other ivrmyf/n Europe. 
The British forces should not be reduced in niimbel; our regiments are 
tdO weak, and ought to bfe alimented, and if a reduction of expense should 
become necessary, lot it take place in the upper staff of the arm^; but let 
the veteran infantry — the pillars of the state — be constantly protected from 
injury and diminution. 


Alfrld. 
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MRBTINe BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR-GENtIRAL OF iftDIA 
AND HUNJEKT SINGH, LORD OP TM* PUNJAB. 

♦‘vThe folUiwiiig aiiinjated account an event which* has excited 
great and general interest throughout our Indian possessions, is taken 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette, with a -copy of Which we 
have been favoured. * • ^ « 

• • ^ 

Oa«i subject of such general interest dfe the interview between the 
Governor-General of British InSia and a •chief* of such celebrity as 
Maharaja liunjeet Singh, the Rule» of the Punjab, the observations of 
a not iivittentive spectator will, perhaps, be acceptable to [lublic 
curiosity. 

The preliminary arrai’gements having been settliA by written Com- 
munications, through channel cjf Capt. Wade, the Political Assist- 
ant, the Governor-General and family left Simla on the 19th Octo- 
ber, and ])roceeded, by a new road through the hills, to llamgurli and 
^i^alagurh, two hill forts, which were taken by Sir D. Ochterlony from 
the Goorkhas in 1814-15. On the evening of the 22nd the Governor- 
(Tonefal rode from Nalagurh to Roopur, where the camp had arrived 
the day before by another route. Roopur is the principal place of 
residence of Sirdah Bhyop Singh, one of the protected Sikh chiefs. It 
is a dilapidated brick town, with a small but picturesque fort, situated 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, on a rising ground overlooking the river, 
which, at sunset, is seen from its towers winding like a silvery snake 
through the apparently interminable plains to the westward. On the 
opposite^ bank of the Sutlej the eye rests upon a range of low hills, 
formed of sand und sandstone, thinly sprinkled with herbage. Upon a 
coiiiined plain, which slopes down to the river, the Lord of the Five 
Rivers encamped under a royal salute, with about 10,000 of his choicest 
troops. On the morning of the 25th a deputation, consisting of Gen. 
Ramsay, Mr. H. T. Priiisep, the Principal Secretary, with the Gover- 
nor-General, Major Benson, his Lordship's Private Military Secretary, 
and IVIajors Maclacljaii and Caldwell, was immediately despatched by 
the Governor-General to congratulate his Highness on his arrival; 
while a similar deputation, on the part of Runjeet Singh, came to 
enquire after the health of the Governor- General. The latter party 
consisted of Raia Ki^nwur Kurk Singh, the eldest son of the Maharaja, 
with six Sikh SirdAs of distinction,* and Fjiqufer Azeez-oo-Deen, his 
Highness' physician, philosopher, euphuist, and secretary. Mr.'Paken- 
ham, his^fcordship's Private Secretary, Mr. Ravenshaw, Deputy Politi- 
cal Secretary, and Capt. Higgeiison, aide-de-camp, were appointed to 
meet the deputation, and conduct it to the presence of the Governor- 
General. There was little in the personal appearance of Konwur 
Kurk Singh to indicate his fitness to be the successor of^liis father as 
ruler of the turbulent Sikhs. He is a plain, dark, and apparently an 
uneducated man, with a dull expression of countenance ; his know- 
ledge of Jhnguages is Apparently confined to that of Punjubeo,as he did 

• Kajali Sungut Sin.ufh, of Jain ; Rajah Atta Singh, of Sindlia ; Rajah Gholab 
ijingh ; Sirdar lluree Singh ; Dewan Mootee Ram. 

U. S. Jouhn. No. 42. May 18.S2. 
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not seom to uiidorstaiul a syllable of the conversation wliicli was ad- 
dressed* to liiin in Hindoo^tanee. Fu(|iieer Azeez-oo-l)een, however, 
was an able interpreter of his sentiments, or, in their default, of the 
sentiments wliich hA.oiip,ht to have entered iied and expressed on such 
an occasion. •* All the flowers aid tropes of th^ ])oets of ^sia, all the 
powers and beanties of nature and art, were ])Ut in requisition by the 
Fuqueer to express. the feedings of delight with which the Maharaja 
contemplated tjie ap|)twaching iiitervie\f*. Tlie showers or friendship 
had cooled the oppressive heat of t^ie two previous ‘llaws — and the 
balmy zephyrs from the Ilimala oV mutual esteem, had refresln^ the 
hearts of the two potentates which wdte panting to be united. 

This union was spoken of as the fruit of the tree of fiiendship, nhich, 
planted by Sir C. INletcalf in 1808, had grown *intl flourishtal for the 
last twenty years. 

Tile, following diorning having been fixed^tw the Maharaja’s first 
visit to the Governor-General, Gein Ramsay, ]\h«jor Lockett, and ]\Ir. 
Ravenshaw 'were directed to proceed to his Highness’ tents, and ac- 
company him to the English camp. 

A bridge, composed of twenty-six flat-bottomed boats of the country, 
similar, perliaj)s, to those wliich, two tliuusand years ago, conveyed the 
army of Alexander down the Ilydaspes, was constructed across the 
Sutlej (here about one hundred and twenty yards wide), at the same 
spot where tradition relates that Nadir Shah crossed tkis river on liis 
return from the sack of Delhi. 

The IMaharaja issued from his tents a little after sunrise, with an 
immense Suwaree of elephants, richly caparisoned, and bearing on 
their gilded howdahs all the principal rajas and sirdars of bis court. 
Six battalions of bis infantry formed a street leading dowij lo llie 
bridge. Here a considerable delay in the jirogress of the 
occurred, as the bridge being made of rather slight materials, not 
more than flv^e or six elephants could be allowed to cross at the same 
time. The whole of Runjeet Singh’s cavalry, consisting of about 8()()0 
of his ghore-churra, or garde-du-corps, and 800 of ]\roiis. Allard’s 
dragoons, first passed the bridge, and formed on the opjiosite side in a 
street,, extending a distance of about three quarters of a mile. 

The ghore-churras were dressed in loose garments of yellow silk, 
and were armed with spears, matchlocks, pistols, and bows. The 
chiefs appeared cap-a-pie, wearing round polished-steel helnets, sur- 
mounted with lieroii plumes, and burnished cuiras^ses, arm-i'])ieces, and 
glaives, many neatly inlaid^ with gold, «• 

The ‘iMaharaja eat his breakfast while crossing the bridge, and tlum 
beaded the procession up the street formed by the troops^-preceded 
by Khoshal Singh, the Commander-in-chief of his forces, and Ids 
Cliamberlain, Raja ])hion Singh, botji prancing before him on gaily 
caparisoned chargers, and ready to execute his commands. The 4 rtroops, 
as he passed^, rolled up on either side, forming, as it wore, two ex- 
panding wings to the Eagle of the Punjab, who watched and directed 
allAheir movements himself, waving them bacls when their eagerness 
led them too much in advance,* and urging thorn forward ento line 
/When broken and disordered, or fallen at all ipto the rear. It was 
an interesting spectacle to observe this famed chieftain regulating,- 
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with voice* unci liand, the niotioii.s of a part of the V arrior host he had 
so often I(‘(4 to victory and conquest. The scenery' as they approiiclicd 
the (T(>V(‘rnor-(Teneral’s caiiipj was in accordance witji the picturesque 
character of tVie procession. • ^ 

A line ojfcni plain sweeps u]» from the river, and is bounded, at the 
distance of about eleven or twelve miles, by a range of low hills, 
dotted here and there with 1^*niples and tombs, at the extremity of 
which is situated tlnj town and fort of Jloopur. VVt tht? base of these 
hills, <V4 the Mimmit of the slopiilg jjuin, ajipeared the camp, with its 
whifce^bynimids of canvass, laicl oyt in streets running back towards the 
hills, and tlieir front tents forming a line facing towards the riv'er. 

To tlie north, the ilinniiaya hoTiiided the view ; its snowy peaks 
glittering in the morning sun ; and the white buildings of Nalagnrh 
were distinguishable on the lower range, though at the distance* of 
eleven miles. ^ 

Tile troojis which il’ormed the XjI over nor- Genei^rs escort on tliis 
occasion, consisted of eight gnus of horse artillery, two sipiadroiis of 
the lancers. H is iMajesty’s ‘^Ist infantry, the 14th and ift2ud native in- 
fcintry, and two squadrons of Colonel Skinner's horse ; and were drawn 
up in 11 line street of about sixty yards wide, to receive and salute 
his lligliness on his appro.icli ami entrance into the camp. On pro- 
ceeding up the liiK*, and observing His l\{ajes|\ ’s .'list bust*, he moved 
close up to lliehi, and oontinned lor ‘^oinc ininutcs attentividy examin- 
ing ihe corps, which was the lirst Eiiro])ean regiment he had over 
seen under arms. The Goveinor-Gcnerafs Suwaree now ajipcared 
approaching from the other end of the street, and <ui the two par- 
ties meeting, the IMaharaja ste])ped into his Lordship's howdah, and 
the iisiml embrace was exchangial between them. On alighting, the 
Maharaja and Iiis principal chiefs were conducted into the first of tlie 
state tents, where several of the officers of rhe escort and suite waue 
introducial to liis lligliness: after tins ceremony, a seh'cl numla'r of 
his Sirdars accompanied him into an adjoining tent of equal size, con- 
nected w'ith tlie lir.'-t by a covered passage. Here bis IJigbiicss being 
handed to a chair at tlie right of his Jjordship, folded his legs uj) 
under Jiiin, in the {Attitude of Boodha seated upon his lotus liirone. 
The Lion of Lahore is about fifty yean^ of age, diminutive in stature, 
and emaciated in person. The small-pox has dejirived him (»i' liis left 
eye; lus'^n'maining one is imniiiiient, cool, and intelligent fore- 

head being eonlpletidy covered by his yellow silk turh in, it was iin])os- 
sible to ascertain fts character. His iioso* is ^lot of the sharp fon^ 
which usually characterises tlie Sikiis. but is slightly retrouswr. His 
mouth is wu‘11 formed, and his chin digniiied with the honour , n of a 
long g;rey heard. He was dressed, like his followers, iu yelhnv silk, 
tliis colour and green beilig termtfd “ Biisiihtrc,'' or the livery of spring, 
which ^he IMaharaja directed all his court, male and female, to wx\ir as 
an emblem of joy, and an outw ard visible sign, that thd tree of friend- 
ship plaiitml between the two states was 5n its spring, putting forth 
the green leaves and fellow’ blossoms of mutual courtesy and civilities, 
the promise of good^fruit and jwosptrity hereafter to both countries. 
Such was the murtaHliahitation of that active niindp;4iich for the last* 
thirty years has soared above his contemporaries, subdued all the imle- 
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pendent chiefs of tlie Punjab under his sway, and curbed with a firm 
but delicate hand, the insolent and ambitious fanaticism o'!’ the Aka- 
lees. ^ ^ 

After the usual compliments, it was tO) be expected that he would 
exhibit some sci;itillations of a“niaster spirit. ^^All ears wore directed 
to catch the revelations of the oracle ; a pause ensued, his lips moved 
— Lord Sahib ko6ch peea?”* which Ipirdly requires to be translated, 
burst through the foldJ of his mustachios. A disqiissiop of the compa- 
rative merits of wines of the two countries ensued, during wkicli his 
Highness observed, t?iat the English ]vine was the foot soldier, b%t the 
'Lahore wine (which is about three times as strong as whiskey) the 
horse; and that for his part, not “being particular, he preferred the 
latter. 

'Pnlking of the present meeting, he said that on every important 
crisis when human reason was baffled to penetrate into the future or 
decide on the right course of action^ it was the custom of the Sikhs to 
consult the Holy Scriptures of the Grunth, after the manner ot' the 
Roman Sortes \ irgiliana*-. That when Ilolkar solicited his joining in 
the league against the English, as also on the present occasion, thi 
Oracle had enjoined him to do nothing dis])leasing to the British Go- 
vernment, but ever to cultivate its friendship. To this it was replied, 
that human reason and foresight might often prove as good oracles as 
the Grunth. Curiosity appears to be a principfJ feature of the IMaha- 
raja's character ; his enquiries on all subjects were incessant, but were 
chiefly directed to details respecting the management and discipline of 
the army. 

At his particular request, Gen. Adams, Mr. Clerk, political agent at 
Umballa, Capt. Kennedy, the local agent at Sobathoo, and otuer ofii- 
cers of whom he had heard, were introduced to him ; after which the 
principal Sirdars who attended him, were introduced to the Governor- 
General. 

The European band of HivS Majesty's 31 st, and that of the Go- 
vernor-General, which were placed in adjacent tents, called forth hi.-> 
warmest eulogiums and those of his son Kurk Singh, and as a sub- 
stantial token of his admiration, he made them a present of 200G 
rupees. The usual trays were then laid out, which contained, among 
other valuable European articles, two very handsome thoroughbred 
English houses, from the Hissar stud. The Maharaja tojff leave of 
the Governor-General, apparently much gratified by 'his visit. On 
ji 3 turning down the line of troops, he stopped his Mephant before one 
of the native infqntry regiments, seemingly examining thei?;jiccoutre- 
ments and bearing. 

On the morning of the 27th, Kurk Singh, with a party of Sirdars, 
came to conduct the Governor-General and his suite to the tents of 
Runjeet Singh. The lancers and the body guard formed tVic Go- 
veriior-Geneiafs escort on this occasion, which having crossed the 
bridge of boats, formed in line on the opposite bsmk at some little 
distance from the river. When the Governor-Gcnerars cortege cam(» 
^up, the Maharaja was observed On liis elephant, A^ithiii a few yards in 

This may be translated, — Is your I^ordship fond of the bottle 
I 
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Irojit of the lancer corps, attentively ins])ccting tlleui through a tele- 
scope ; an(> so absorbed was he in the contemplation, tliat it wall sonu' 
minutes before he could be made to understand t^^at the (joveriior- 
(reneral had .arrived. The •cavalcade moved o.f, preceded by tiie 
Amounted laacer band, which awoke tlJb delighted echoes *of the hills, 
through which tlio road here winds, with such relingd' strains as could 
never before have enlivened tlieir solitude. Two battalioiis of in- 
fantry, und(‘r the command oT iMon^. Court, f&fmed a street to tlie 
two gil^s, or triuinplial arches, feadjiig to the Royal Pavilion. Ka- 
naute^if crimson cloth on the oytside and ^ellO\y silk within, formed 
a ([uadrangular enclosure round the Maharaja's tents, of about two^ 
hundred yards s(jiiare. The archt-itl gateways were similarly covered 
with cloth of the same colour, relieved by yellow embroidery — and 
golden Spires ou the summits. The exterior of the Pavilion was of 
the same colour, muunteiAl with neat borders of yelA>w cloth. A long 
open arcade, coniposed/of a number. <if connected semianas^ formed the 
aj)proaeh to the tent. Chairs were placed on either side of this ar- 
cade, where the (lOverrior-Generai and his suite were requested to 
fcike their seals. 'l’h(‘ ground was spread with silks and Persian car- 
pets of the most beaut^’iil i)attenis and finest description, and the se- 
miauas overhead were lined with cashmere sliawls fringed with gold. 
But tlie interior of the paviliiui, adopting tlm language of Fuqiieer 
A/eez-oo-l)eer!, would silence even the nightingale of the garden 
of eloquence ! The lining and kanauts were of crimson velvet, richly 
embroidered with gold in a variety of neat patterns — and in the centre 
of the tent was a small pavilion of crimson velvet so richly embroi- 
dered with gold, pearls, and precious stones, that the velvet was 
scarcel^f distinguishable. This costly bovver served to conceal the 
cushioned throne of the Maharaja from vulgar eyes. 

There were two very pretty but small shawl pavilions, one on each 
side of the large tent. In the front of that to the right was standing 
a ]ucturesque group of the ghore-churra chiefs, dressed chiefly in yellow 
silk, but many of them armed like Paladins, with bows, spears, match- 
locks, and every variety of weapon. 

The tent on the. left was filled with equally formidable corps of 
ainazous, wli(»se arrows, shot from their beuux yeiiXy doubtless commit- 
ted great havoc among the warriors of the Punjab. 

The Maharaja, on the present occasion, was dressed ip green silk. 
The only jewels h» wore were diamonds ; a sprig of diamonds, in the 
shape of a Hower, projected horizontally tr^in J^is turban, and^ in tlyj 
centre of armlet, composed of three diamonds, was the famous Koh- 
i-noor, or “ JMountaiii of Light,” which formerly shed its beams from 
the summit of the Peacock Throne of Dehlee. It is of an oval shape, 
cut like a brilliant, and is abouC the size of an egg, or about one inch 
and a fjuarter in length by one in breadth, and half an inch in height 
or dej)th. The diamonds on each side of it are also vary large, and 
are cut in the sJiape of a heart. The fljree are set in plain gold 
with an enameled boAler, on the principle, I imagine, that it is folly 
to gild rclincd gold dV paint the lily. • _ ^ 

After the principal oflicers, civil and military, who>ad accompanica^ 
tlie Governor-General, had been introduced, the prrncii)al Sikh Chiefs 
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wore presented to tiie Governor-General by Klioshal Sinjih and Raja 
Dliion Singh. Ileera Singli, the sou of Dhioii Singh, a ver/ pretty boy 
of eleven vears of a^;e, who is a great favourite of the IMaharaja, sat at 
the feet of his ])atr(hi on a gilt footstool during the cereiwonies. After 
the above iiilroeliictioii had takVn place, a company of tlie^’feinale bat- 
talion was ushered in, but we were dis‘a})pointed to iind that they were 
unarm ed^ except \Vith their charms, apd these were obscured by the 
silver leaf whi^ih it wVis their pfeasure tc» daub ip a circle round their 
eyes. Many of them were very fair and gootl-looking, and tliei redresses 
were gay as their casing. , This exhibition concluded, tlie horses of the 
^Alaharaja, all splendidly caparisoned, were paraded before the tents and 
among them : astonished at his costly tra]>])ings of velvet and gold, 
stalked the huge shaggy-lmired grey uart-horse, sent to Riinjeet Singh 
by his late iMajesty. 

On tlie oveiiingVif tlie Runjeet Singk i^vas invited to witness a 

review of ibe tnM)])s forming too OACovt of the (Eovernor-GeinTal. lie 
came dressed in green, and ro^le on tl»e famous Iiovm' Kuhar, a dark 
bay, for the po^.^e^sion of which he made war on one of the cliiefs of 
the In; hr-. Tiie lancers rode past him in single fihe, so that he could, 
examine euch individual in succession — ho hamiled one of their l.anees, 
Init thou dit it too lieavy to be wielded with elb‘et. M'luni tlu‘ intan- 
try foinied into squareiifj he directed Khoshal Singh, his (/oinniander- 
in-chief, to rid<; nj» and ascertain how many rank's knelt, and how many 
were standing ; and observed, that though he liud clouds of cavalry, it 
would be impossible for them to make any impression on such a w'all 

of iron” as wais presented by the bristling bayonets. He a})|)i‘ared to 
lake gn*at interest in all the movements of the troops ; and the only 
point in which they did not come up to his expectation wafl in the 
rajo'dity of their movements, wdileh he had imagined to he much greater. 

On the following morning, tJic 2l)th, the Governor-General went 
acr()ss the Sutlej to witness a review of liis Highness's forces, amount- 
ing to ten or eleven thousand men. Upon entering the field, a bril- 
liant spectacle presented itself. On the left, an apparently infinite 
line of cavalry was drawn up. consisting of five thousand gliore-chur- 
ras dressed in yellow, interspersed at intervals '.vitli snvall hollies of 
AkaliwS, dres.^ed in dark blue velvet, and high caps surmounted by 
quoits. On tlie right rvere six battalions of infantry, each one lliou- 
sind strong.*. Their uniform is a red turban, red coat with jiiack belts 
and yellow facings, and w'liite trowsers. After these ^atne the liorse 
q^rtillerv, consisting oft sixteen guns, the greater part brass, but about 
.six of iron. 1 .be carriages were slight and the horses very different. 
1\I ons. Allard’s dragoons, about eight hundred strong, followed these. 
Their iinifirm is a steel helmet in the sliape of a Sikh turban, red coats 
with black belts, white trowsers, add jack boots. Their arms, the 
spear, sw'ord, carbine, and pistols. 

The i\lairapaja had erected in the centre of the ])lain, a portable sil- 
ver liungulow', of two stories, in the front of wliich -])rojected a liaiid- 
sonie seniiairi, or awning, the ground being spread with rich carpets 
~liere the (iovernoi-Gcneral and Maliaraja tookTli(‘ir seats to see the 
^ review, in wiiiclKtJio cavalry took no ])urt. The niiuittnivres of tlie in- 
fantry w'cre roniiucted wnth great sU*a(^ille^s and regularity. In inarch- 
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itig niid tiring, they are not excelled by any of tlje Company’s troops, 
and their, discipline is highly creditable to the Alaharaja, considering 
the little assistance he has derived from European otficers, and tlie un- 
ruly and bii^oted spirits whpm he had to tame ^iM reconcile to the 
• hariless of,discij)line and regular haliits. lie says that be has twenty 
battalions of regular infantry similar to those reviewed, and one hun- 
dred guns — ])esides a large battering tmin and iiinumeruble horse. 
With such an army, ho is certainly jnore than, a- match for any power 
but opr own ifi the*Eaj*t. • * 

’’{'be Maharaja having invited tlfe Governor-General to an evening 
party, liis Lordship, accoinpanii^l by his family, :tnd a number of ladies 
and ginitlemen, w^ent ovi r about six o’clock. The tents were ])itched 
on a rising bank within a hundred yards of the river, and the lands 
around it were metamorphosed by the skill of the gardeners of Lahore 
into verdant parterres, in which wheat, having btyn sown some* days 
])revions, now preseiK^'d groups of green and giwiiig figures of ele- 
j)I). lilts, liorses, deer, liirds, <!vc. This garden was now hnlliaiitly illii- 
iiiiiiated and decorated Avi.li artificial flowers, trees, golden cvjiresses, 
^\’c. tastefully arrangial. The interior of the Pavilion, however, pre- 
sented a scene of riches and splendour surpassing the deseripAions of 
the ^lalace of llarocoi al Hashid, or of Soloiiion in all his glorv. The 
rioor was spread with cloth of gold, and within tlie gorgeous little Pa- 
vilion hefoie •described, were placed three circular seats, or thrones, 
.Nlircted willi gold curiously worked. The centre was destined for the 
iMaharaj.i, ainl one on either side f(»r the Governoj-Gener.d and Lady 
William IJeiitinck. Bi'hind these thrones was a golden bedstead, 
inlaid with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, ^Ice. in jirofusion. The tent 
was iyuminated with gohh'ii candelahras. After inspecting this chef- 
(i'diterc of Oriental taste and magnificence, the party took their seats 
in the open arcade, or semiana before described, the })rincipal pijr- 
sonages being sisited under a canopy, the richness of w hich is utterly 
indescribable. It consisted of one mass of jewels, of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, interw’oveu in various patterns so thickly, that the 
texture or nature of the clolli or silk on which they were wmrked, was 
quite iiidistingnishalile. 

The regiments of amazons soon made their appearance on this occa- 
sion, armed with bows and arrows, and headed by their eomniander-in~ 
chief, ifce favourite of tlie day, 'vho was distinguislied b\ a crimson 
dress ainf white pJiime in the turban. There were thn*e subordinate 
ei'mmamlants, eaJli distinguished by a white plume. After exhibiting 
their dancing for some time, the iMaharajif ordered one of thejn to shig 
the song of the Iloolee, and a tray of round silver liowls, filled wdth 
gold dust and silver leaf pulverised, having been ])laced on a footstool 
before his Highness — the sporty and the song commenced. The dancer 
and >he Alaharaja opened tht* cam])aigii by pelting one another most 
vigorously Avith gold dust. Neitlier the Governor-Cjeneral nor Lady 
William esca])ed, and the engagement so<in became general, and ceased 
only when the sdver, howls were exhausted, and the whole p-wty were 
covered from head ^o foot AvIth the ;^Iittciing ]ioAVi!er. The IMaharaja 
snifered the most severely, for during his conti st with the amazon, ihe 
latter l;ontrived to throw a handful straight into ki^ sound eye, which 
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nearly extinguished fhe luminary, and he did not completely recover 
from the wound during the rest of the evening. 

After this sport a tray of wine and sweetmeats was brought in, and 
Runjeot Singh, wfdi^ incessant im])ortunities, pressed the Governor- 
General and his other guests to follow his example in drinlfhig of the 
Lahore wine, which tasted very like whiskey, a pleasant flavour being 
substituted for the smoky taste of the latter. The IMaharaja sent for 
all his finest jewels and, exhibited, them ITj Lady William. These con- 
sisted of the I^oh-i-n6or, above described, an infmense round,, topaz 
about two inches in diameter, a" very large irregular-shaped uhy, 
which had inscribed on it the names of seven monarclis to whom it 
had previously belonged ; a long narrow emerald, about two inches and 
three-quarters in length, and several other curiosities. Under the 
exhilarating effects of the whiskey the* Alaharaja began to be quite 
elated, and repeatedly shook hands with Gen. Banisay and Colonel 
Arnold, who were smnding near him, begging them to eat, drink, and 
be happy. It was eight o'clock before he would allow the Governor- 
General to take leave and return to his camp to dinner. The fire- 
works, which were exploding all this time, were little attended to, so 
mucli did the little Lion of the Punjab attract the interest of his 
guests to himself. 

On IMoiiday, the 31st October, His Highness the I\Ialiaraja, came 
over at sunrise to witnest a few field movements^ of artillery, and lljon 
to see howitzer practice at curtains ; he was attended by a few fa- 
voured Sirdars, and appeared to observe the practice Avith intimse 
interest. Three rounds were fired with grape-shot at 400 paces ; thti 
guns then retired to 600, 800, and 1000 paces respectively, and fired 
spherical case. The Maharaja examined the charges, the shqt, and 
the level of the guns, and watched the effect, asking wliether it would 
be ])ossihle for cavalry of any kind to advance up to guns so served ; 
he then went up to inspect the curtains, and had the number of holes 
in a square counted. By his desire, two six-pounders were sent for 
and fired at a mark. Having expressed • a desire to try his own 
prowess, he sent out a chatta* as a target, giving special directions 
that the Busuntcc (yellow) side should not be presented in face of the 
gun. After ten minutes spent in laying the gun, with the assistance 
of all his Sirdars and Chamberlains, Runjeet gave orders to fire, and 
tlie ball went wide : he made one more trial, and failed ,• when he or- 
dered our pefbple to fire, and the chatta was knoqjced to fiieces the 
third shot. After this exhibition had concluded, th^ Maharaja, in his 
tmn, ordered a display ajjility on the part of his chosen f^roops, dif- 
fering in quality from the heavy resistless character of our" feats of 
artillery, as much as the agile movements of Saladin from the motion- 
less defence of Sir Kenneth. He had pegs driven into the ground for 
his spearmen to tilt at with their lances at full gallop. A bottL^ was 
placed to be broken, at gallop also, by his men and by (kdonel Skin- 
ner's horse, with matchlocks. This amusement lasted for half an hour. 
A lotaf was also placed on one of the pegs, to be, cut at with a sword. 

'* A large umbrellvj^carried by an attendant to keep off the sun. 

-j- A small brass put used for ablutions. 
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His Highness thinking his people less ready apd expert than they 
ought to he, though on the whole they surpasbpd Colonel Skinner s 
men, rode out himself, and made a cut at the unfortunate brass-pot, 
but his swoyd went not ne^ir it! In conclusion,* he was presented 
♦vitlf a couple of six-pounders, with lp)rscs and complete equipments, 
and took his leave. 

In the evening, Mr. 11. T. Prinsep and Major Caldwell crossed the 
Sutlej to invite and escort tllt» Chieftain of the Sikhs to an entertaiii- 
mentnof leaVe-taWng at the* Goveriior-Hentfrars fents. He was 
brca^lit over with due ceremonies^ and seated at a banquet table of 
sweetmeats and liqueurs, amoi/^ which tl>^ limpid essence of Geneva 
and the mountain dew of C«aledoiya seemed to meet with tlie most uii- 
qualitied approval. A neat model of an iron suspension bridge in 
brass, ebony, and satin wood, executed by ('apt. Ihiker, su])erintend- 
eiit, \yhicli had just arrived in time to be put togedier for exhibition at 
thi.', last interview, yas presented and cxplainedwo his Highness, who 
was particularly pleased with it, and afterwards examined it more 
fully in another tent. He desired Monsieur Court, of his service, an 
* odicer educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, to take charge of it, and 
talked of ordering several such bridges from Calcutta. 

A pa])er was then brought by J\Ir. Prinsep, and submitted for signa- 
ture to the Goveruor-Geiiorul, assuring the Maharaja of per{)etiial 
friendship. -It had J)een his Highness’s plrticular wish that such a 
document should be delivered to him from Jiis Lordship’s own hands at 
the parting interview, as a yaddaahl, or memorial of friendship. Run- 
jeet desired that it might be read, which was (lone, the Fuqueer Azeez- 
oo-l)een translating it sentence l)y sentence into simjde barbarous 
a tongue which did not admit of his usual garniture of florid 
rhetoric. Before the party broke up, Lady William Bentinck pre- 
sented trays to his Highness, including u handsome musical box. With 
many declarations of everlasting friendship and professions of regret at 
parting, the arbiters of the destinies of India from the Indus to the 
confines of Ava, separated. His Highness said he could not hear to 
remain alone on tlie Sutlej, as it would remind him of the happiness 
he had experienced, and that as his Lordship moved east, he .should 
return west next day, giving up his intended pilgrimage to Anund- 
poor Mukuwal- 

TIuAj ended the imposing pageant of an eventful week, which 
emhodiAl, as it yere, those vivid dreams the imaginatrtni forms of the 
magnificent day® of cliivalry and “ Fields of Cloth of G(»l(l.” The 
im])resspi it made on the minds of alPw'hft beheld it, wijl, I d*)uf)t 
not, still further improve the good understanding and friendly feel- 
ing subsisting between the British Government and their able, power- 
ful, and prudent ally-r-tlie Ruler of the Punjab. 


Spjsctatok- 
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SKKTOHKS OF/rilK WAR OF TIIK FRRNOfl IN SPAIN 
IN THE YEAR 1823. 

BY A ROYALIS'/. 

€• 

NO. 1. 

The operations df. the French arinyt, which invaded Spain in the 
year 1823, under the<Vonimand of Jiis Iloyal Iliglin^jss the l)uke 
(I'Angouleine, were attended w ith ‘a degree of success so rcinarti^^ble, 
and tlie pcilitical consA'quei^'cs w'liicli followed the termination of the 
war were of so important a nature, as to induce the w riter of the 
foll(»wdng pages to imagine tliat an account of the war of the French 
in Spain in the year 1823, may be considered interesting botli in a 
miliUpy and iiistorical point of view. 

It is proper to st\\e, that he avows himself'a party man, that is to 
say, he is a royalist; — and although neither his'lalcnts, his pi-actiee 
in writing, nor liis leisure, wojdd justify him in claiming, in the 
most remote degree, the character of an historical comjiosition for 
his narrative, he will venture to aHirm, that it possesses at least one 
requisite essential in the materials of all history, of whicii all *tlie 
accounts of the war in question, whicli it lias been his fortune to 
peruse, were deficient — ilumcly, veracity ; and emboldt^ncd by this 
conaidoration, he lias come to the resolution of sulmiitling tliesc 
sketches to the public. In a narrative professing to treat exclu- 
sively of a campaign, ii disquisition on the causes of the war, or 
as to its justl liableness, might must probiibly be considered out of 
place; and any allusion to the conduct of Ferdinand the Seventh, 
m rejecting the constitution promulgated for Sjiain by tiu* Oortes 
in the year 1810, when lie was restored to his dominions in 1813, 
although to this circumstance the war in question undoubtedly 
owed its origin, can only with propriety be of a very summary 
description. 

Tlie simple question however, as to how" far the King of Spain 
was justifiable in taking such a step, may perhaps he permitted us ; 
and in this case, we in turn may ask, what reason* Ferdinand could 
have for supposing that tlie other powers of blurope would tolerate 
a democratic govermnent in Spain in 1813, the existence of jvhich, 
in 1823, they tlcelared they would not permit? Fartl^er, «i 1813, 
what guarantee was there offered to Ferdinand tile Seventh, that 
the •greater part of the iSpahish nobility, the whole of the clergy, 
and great part of tin? army and people, w ould not, as in liavc 

proved determinedly hostile to his acceptance of the system of the 
Cortes ; or w hat rational grounds coulii lie hav,e for su})posing, that 
this system was to work better for the interests of Spain in 1813, 
than it was found to do when ultimately forced upon his acceptance 
ill 1820? And ilnless wc c uifjnsw'er these questions, by proving that 
all the foregoing circumstances in reference to Constitution of 
the Cortes, were essentially different in 1813 frurw what thc^^ w ere 
in d8>20, there certainly appears a difficulty hi ^maintaining that 
Ferdinand did w?biag in declining to acc. pt of the new Sjianish 
Constitution, till such time as he was compelled by i’orce to do so. 

* Evidence of the sagaeitHy of the King, in perceii ing that the con- 
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stitvition of the Cortes was not calculated to benefit tlie real interests 
of liis (lf>minions^ may be; easily and shortly adduced ; — thus, from 
the report made to the Cortes by the constitutional tvar minister, 
upon eomiug into office in* 1820, we find that t*liat time Spain had 
^Then a colonial territory of 90,000 square leairues, garrisoned by 
100,000 soldiers: at tl)e end of the tliree first years of the consti- 
tutional rcyi/ur, this territory had dwindled to IQdXK) square leagues, 
occupied by 0000 men ! Ai this 4:ime also,»civil w^ir raged all over 
Spain, the royalist insurgents* traversed the I’eninsula in all direc- 
tioif^ to the very gates of Madrid, and had taken by as-iault, and 
occupied some of the ju'ipcipal fortresse.^. 

In liis ]>alace, the King’s authority was insulted, and liis life in 
danger ; his guards >vere attacked by the constitutionalists, routed, 
and disbanded ; his almoner, (the virtuous ecclesiastic Venuesa,) 
upon being acquitted .by tlie legal tribunals of jhe false accu.vitions 
brought against hirp, was (»penly butchered byThe populace ; and in 
the provinces, the Hishop of Vi([iie, and upwards of a hundred priests, 
were })ut to death without tlie form of a trial, some of them (as at 
Coruima) Ixdng tied back to back and thrown into the sea, and 
(jlher-^, as at St. Sebastian, Vigo and Tuy, shot upon the highway. 
At Valeiilia, tlu' King s friend, Gen. Elio, the Captain-General of the 
jirovinee, was tried and condemned upop the evidence of forged 
letters, and iinrelcaitingly put to death; whilst legislative enactments, 
of a nature so a.stonisiiiug and monstrous as to be hardly credible, 
l<ej)t ])ace w ith the perversion of all law and justice, wdiich attended 
the administvatiem of the executive by the constitutional authorities. 
Thus, at one blow, the %vholc of the religious orders in Spain, com- 
[)iismg 1(19,000 individuals, were suppressed by a decree of the 
(/ortesj aiul tlie mejubers turned out upon the world with a dona- 
tion var} ing from 100 to 400 ducats apiece. The law of entail, and 
the riglit of primogeniture, were set aside in a manner equally sum- 
mary, until Sp«iin by the operation of this system (misnamed consti- 
tutional) Avas reduced in the course of three years to t(ie state so 
well described in the memorandum witli which the Duke of Wel- 
lington supj)liedt Jiord Fitzroy Somerset, when the latter was des- 
])atched on a political mission to Madrid, by the British ministry, in 
the commencement of tlie year 1823. The following are the Duke's 
words*:, 

* » * 

111 Spain theij? is at present no trade or public revenue ; the national 

property cannot be sold ; the interest of the n-itioiud debt cannot be i^aid, 
nor can,»C^Te army, nor any of the public servants and establishftients ; and 
no money can be borrowed. • 

“ I bappeii to know, that the ]>riucipal monied people in Europe, will not 
lend their money to Spain till tl*i*y duill see a system prevail in that country 
w'bwb siiall afford some hope of the re-establishment of peace and good 
order.” 

Tliat the compulsatory acceptance tby the King* of the system 
which w\as attendtttl with such results, was the work of the Spanish 
peopiV in 1820, may with great, safety be denied. whole of 

this proceeding rc^sultcd from the iinwilliiigTiess oj^thc Spanish army 
assembled at Cadiz for embarking for South America, to proceed-to 
its destination. These mutinous troops fouud leaders in Quiroga 
and Riego, and subsequently in O’Domieli', Conde d'A’hisbal. » This 
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revolt was, in t'ict, fiiot calculated to excite much surprise in tiu* 
minds qf persons acquainted with the composition of the Spanish 
army, and aware of the degree to which the sentiments, termed 
liberal, had been bee, miing fashionable apiongst the S})anish oHicers, 
during the two reigns which preceded that of Ferdinand the Seventh,* * 
and of the proofs w^hich had already been afforded of this being the 
case during the progress of the war of Independence. 

In Naples, Piedmont; and Portugal, s'imilar displays of constitu- 
tionalism followed ; add the ease witl> whicli theti'e forces wer^^* put 
down in the two tirst-named countVies, probably afforded encour.’ige- 
ment to France and lilh' allies to attempt the restoration of order and 
tranquillity in the Peninsula. TJm decision of France, however, 
upon this point, must be lodked upon as in a great measure the 
result of absolute necessity ; for, independent of the risk which there 
obviously was of he.r subjects becoming infected with the constitu- 
tional mania, her territory had been repeatedly violated towards tiic 
close of J822, and the commencement of 182^^, by the predatory 
bands assembled under Mina, in Catalonia; whilst every factious re- 
negade or crazy constitutionalist, who took refuge within the Sj)aiiish 
frontiers for the purpose of hatching plots against her tran(|uiility, 
was encouraged and protected. Such was the state of affairs when 
the allied monarchs, assembled in congress at Verona, determined to 
interfere. Were they to blame in endeavouring tb overthrow 
the constitution of the Cortes in 1823, than Ferdinand tlie Seventh 
in refusing to accept it in 1813 ? 

With respect to the question, as to the degree of merit which 
ought to be assigned to the Duke d'Angouleme, for bringing to a 
successful termination the enterprise with whicli he was entrusted, it 
seems easy to place it within a very narrow compass : either the 
Spanish army opposed to him was in favour of the constitution, and 
did its best to support it, or it did not. In the first case, the Duke 
d'Angouleme, in complelely conquering such an army within its own 
country, would certainly appear entitled to the praise awarded on 
such occasions to able and successful generalship, and the Frencli 
troops under his command to the character of brave and devoted 
soldiers ; — if it be, on the contrary, the case that the Spanish army 
betrayed the cause which it had sworn to defend, its infamy is of the 
blackest dye, and the skill and prowess of the French generaKssimo 
may, perhaps, be supposed to stand upon a more rnceitain basis ; 
but it is presumed, that the mode at which to arrived* at an accurate 
appreciation of this quekion, must depend upon the pcivjs^il of a 
detail of the actual events of the war, divested as much as possible 
of party prejudice and misrepresentation: with which conviction 
the writer of the present sketches feels inclined to detain the reader 
no farther in a discussion with respect to the merits of the case, fnan 
by offering at this, point of the narrative the opinion of Mr. Canning 
with respect to the difficultiefc which the Duke d*Angouleme would 
have to overcome, in the event of the French Government determin- 
ing upon the invasion of Spain in the year 1823. In a despatch to 
the- Duke of Wellington, who wa.s at that time entrusted with tlie 
management of the ‘negotiations carried on between Great Dritiin 
and’the allied monarchs relative to the affairs of Spain, the eminent 
and Itfmenled* Foreign Seth-etary exnresses himself as follows: — 
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If there be a determined project on the part of the Allies to interfere 
by force, «r menace, in the present struggle in Spain; so convinced -are (is.?*) 
llis Majesty’s Government of the uselessness and danger of any such inter- 
ference, as w^il as its impmctymbUity in execution, thai when the necessity 
, arises, (or gather I would say when the {opportunity offers.) I, am to instruct 
your Cirace at once frankly and peremptorily to declare, that to any such 
interference (come what may) His Majesty will not be a party." 

. The obstinacy with whicl^the gc^vernment.of the Cortes continued 
to reject every attempt at conailiation on the part of the allies, even 
aft^e* it was known that the Dukfe d’Angoiilcme had left Paris for 
the purpose of assuming the ebramand oi the itVmy of tlie Pyrenees, 
wore the appearance of absolute infatuation ; and at the same time 
no eflicienl ex(‘rtions were made by the Spanish authorities to repel 
by force the threatened hostilities. 

Oil the 11th of January an address from the Cortes to the King of 
Spain was presented to Ilis Majesty, by the PrJsident Riego, expres- 
sive of tJie detenni nation of the country to resist to the last the 
interference of foreigners, in any shape whatever; and at the same 
^ time their ])assports were sent by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Colonel San Miguel) to the allied Ambassadors, with notes couched 
in fioleut and contemptuous terms. 

Several exiled Buoiiapartists, amongst whom wore Gen. J/Alle- 
mand, (a)l()ncl Fabyicr, and some others, lir rived in London, from 
whence they again took their departure in a vessel loaded with >var- 
like stores, tricoloured cockades and Hags, and other revolutionary 
emblems; and at Paris Gen. Pint, and several other persons, Mere 
arrested just as they were stepping into a diligence destined for the 
soutl\ of France, plentifully supplied with materials of a similar 
description. 

When all tlie circumstances of the case are considered, aiul when 
we recoiled the mixture of supineness and insolence displayed at this 
juncture by the government of the Cortes, it seems scarcely possible 
to avoid coming to the conclusion, that some anti-monarchical con- 
spiracy was counted upon, of which tlie Spanish ministry were 
cognizant, which was expected at this time to hurl from the throne 
of France the elder branch of the Bourbons, — or at least that it was 
expected, that tlie popular clamour in England in favour of the 
SpaniiMt constitutional system, would either force the British minis- 
try to efiibark as^ a belligerent party in the cause of S):)ain, or resign 
tlieir places to lilen wlto would not hesitate thus to sacrifice the true 
interest^f England at the shrine of mo*b violence and folly. 

The movements of the French troops on the northern side of the 
Pyrenees induced the S[)aiiish Government to strengthen the garri- 
son of Vittoria witb an adidition of some battalions of national 
guatds snd volunteers, and the garrisons of Pampeluna and St. 
Sebastian were also reinforced by part of the division of Torrijos. 
Mina was named to the chief command in Catalonia, and after some 
hesitation, Afiisbai was appointed to the military command at 
Madrid, with the inappropriate title of Political Chief. 

Colonel Fabvier, and some of the other refuses Avho had* left 
London, had in the mean time arrived at Vittoria, where they 
occupied themselves in organising a legion composed of French, 
Neapolitan, and Piedmontese liberals. A silly display wa^ made by 
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these individuals on the 19tli of March, when a party of them, 
accompanied by Mina and Llaberra, appeared in front of the Frciicli 
lines, bearing an enormous tricoloiired flag and an imperial eagle, 
with which they phs^Sed along the line, buit were only received with 
derision by the French troops. •Mina alone seemed disposi d to cross 
the frontiers, but upon the officer at the French outpost having 
warned him to retire, he obeyed, and the party were not again heard 
of. Upon this .occasion the Quotidiemle, French newsi)aper, justly 
observed, — " ^ ' r 

“ C'oloru'l FHhvier ni^iy have convince^} himself, that the eagle in vlie 
hands of such a man as lJuon*iiparte may have been a very talisman, but in 
the bands of a Fabvier, tlio eagle is only an unavailing piece of brass.” 


On the loth March 11123, his Royal Ilighness the Duke cEvViigou- 
ICme, accompanied by the Duke de Guiche, the Messieurs de Can- 
telon,'*and the two Polignaes, left Paris, in order to assume the 
command of the French army assembled on the northern side of the 
Pyrenees, and which was generally known to be destined for the 
invasion of Spain. 

One of the last persons who waited upon the Prince to embracre 
him and wish him success in his enterprise, was the Duke of Or- 
leans, now Louis Phillipc the First ; and as lie passed along, he was 
hailed by the loud acclamations of that fickle populace; at whose 
hands his family had already endured so much misery. 

As he continued his progress through the provinces, the Prince 
Generalissimo was received with every demonstration of tlie mo>»t 
enthusiastic loyalty ; and adulation was unsparingly offered by all 
ranks and conditions to the descendant of the great Henry and of 
Louis the Fourteenth. At Perpignan, he inspected the corps (Vtirmic 
of the eastern Pyrenees, destined to act under the command of JMar- 
shal Moncey, the Duke of Cornegliano, in the contemplated cam- 
paign ; and on the 2J)th of the month, he arrived at Bayonne, aud 
assumed the chief command of the army of the Pyrenees. The 
streets had been carefully covered with sand on occasion of the en- 
trance of the Prince into the town, and in the evening a splendid 
and spontaneous illumination took place in honour ''of his arrival. 

Next day, the following proclamation was issued by his Royal 
Highness to the army. ^ 

Soldiers ! iMrrivo among you. I have been satisfied Avith^the good dis- 
positions which aiiiniiite you, and with your constancy Vn sujiporting the 
fatigues of a long march (luring the inclemency of the season. It will he 
by the splendour of every inilit.iry virtue, that you wdll soon mafYm'st your 
devotion to your King* and to your (/ountry. Fidelity, honour, discijiliui*, — 
these will alwavs he the device of the white flag under wliich vve are going 
to fight. o 

I shall watch over all your interest. *- 


“ Louis Antoine. 

' Head-quartefs, Bayonne, M^arch 30th, 1823. 

By order of his Royal Ilighness the Connnandcr-in-chief 
of the Army, * , 

(Countersigned) The Major*Gciicral, Count \ju i lleminot.” 


cStvong rein for convents, amongst which were seVeral battalions of 
the .Swiss and Royal Guards, continued to press on to the frontiers, 
to jobi the arrmy of the ^Pyrenees. Before the depaflure of the 
letter Trmn Paris, th^y were inspecC-d in the coyrt of the Tuileries 
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by Monsieur, afterwards Charles the Tenth, when that Prince ad- 
dressed tjieni as follows : 

“ Geritlenien, — To sjioak to the Royal Guard of epurage, fidelity, and 
devotion, woidd he to address-^hem in useless language. 

• • “ T congyatulate the bottom of ‘hiy heart a so^ wlu) is dearer to 

me than life, upon the honour of commanding you. 'fne different corps of 
the guard and of the Fremdi army, are eijually fit to he presented to our 
enemies to cornpier them, and t»f> the friends of or^er and fidelity to encou- 
rage them hy their nohle example^ 

‘‘ fRjaven v;ill \’ouehsafe to protcebyour efforts, and my son after having 
ledn^u to glory, will have the satisfaction of soon bringing you hack to the 
foot of the paternal throne of the King.’* 

Oil Ids arrival at Bayonne the Generalissimo found the different 
cor}is of the army commanded as follows: — 

First corj^s, INlarshal the Duke of Reggio (Oudinot) ; second corps, 
Gen. Gonnt Molitor ; third corps, Gem Prince /iTohenlolie ; fourth 
corj)s, (Kastern l^yrmees,) Marshal the Duke of ('ornegliano (Mon- 
cey) ; IMajor-Geueral of the army. Count Giiilleminot. 

Great eiamoiir was made in the liberal Journals at the time, that 

• the names of Buonaparte’s generals, wlio had signalised themselves 
in fipaiji, were not to bo found in the list of the commanders either 
of the corpk (/'a mice or of the divisions of the army of the Duke 
d'Augouleiiic ; and it was affected to be ai'^iirecl from this, that tlie 
army could not be sbecessful. iVrhaps the movst rational answer to 
tliis objection, might liave consisted in the (piestiori, as to who, or 
wdiich of Biuaiaparte's generals liad been successful in Spain ! But 
tlie hundred days had intervened : this the liberals chose to forget, 
and in truth, the whole of Buonaparte’s marshals, with the exception 
of Mifedonald, IM irmont, and Victor, (the latter at the time holding 
the portfolio of War Minister at Paris,) who had not given proofs 
of absolute treason to the legitimate d 3 niasty, were employed in tlio 
army of the Duke d’Angouleme. Tt is also true, that some emigrant 
officers wdio liad served with distinction under foreign sovereigns, 
during the period of the usurpation, were included amongst the 
commanders of the army of the Pyrenees — and that names privileged 
by liistoiy to beai a part in the military annals of Prance w ere also 
placed upon the list. 

On tJie same day tliat his Royal Highness arrived at Bayonne, 
the ablQj and faithful Alijiister-at-War, the Duke de' Belluno, »*dso 
reached the hea^I,!- quarters. Jt was natural that lie should wish to 
sec the army which hi.-, exertions had placed on so perfect a footing 
for taki.rfr* the liekl, before it commenced the important operations 
for w hich it w as destined ; and it was also surmised that the journev 
of the Duke bore some reference to a conspiracy which was rii- 
mou^-ed to have been detected in the army of the Pvi*entes, but this 
circumstance continued till the end of the w\'ir involved in mystery. 

On tiie i2nd of April, the Duke d’Angouleme addfcs.sed from his 
head-quarters ‘ut Bayonne, a proclamation H) the Spanish nation, in 
which Jie stated at length, that the King of France, by recalling his 
ambassador from Madrid, had hoped that the Spanish Government, 
.warnad of its dangers, w'ould return to more ircxTerate sentiments, 
and would not be deaf to the councils of benevolence and reason, — 
but that still there was no appearance of tlie establishnient in Spain 
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of a state of things compatible with the safety of neighbouring 
states. 'The proclamation went on to state, that the revuJutionary 
faction in Spain, which held the King captive, — which called for 
dethronement, ancf^Wiicli menaced his life, and that of^his family, 
had carried its guilty efforts b^ond the frontiers. It had tried ali 
means to corrupt the army of his most Christian Majesty, and to 
excite troubles in France, in the same manner as it had succeeded 
by the contagiosa of its* example and its' doctrineS| in producing the 
revolutions of Naples and Piedmopt, Und that deceived in its expec- 
tations, it had invited Jtrai tors condemned by the tribunals of France, 
to consummate under the protection of triumphant rebellion, the 
plots which they had formed against their country. The time, it 
Avas said, had arrived for putting a stop, to the anarchy which tore 
Spain in pieces, took from it the power of settling its colonial dis- 
putes/ separated it rfrom Europe, and broke all its relations, with 
the august sovereigns whom the same intentions^ and the same views 
united with his most Christian Majesty. France, it was said in this 
proclamation, was not at war with Spain, nor could his Royal 
Highness, sprung from the same blood as her kings, have any wish 
but for the independence, the happiness, and glory of the Peninsula, 
•—to unite himself to Spaniards, the friends of order and of the hiws, 
to assist them in setting^frcc their captive King, to raise again the 
altar and the throne, to rescue priests from exile, men* of property 
from spoliation, and the whole people from the domination of an 
Ambitious few, who, while they proclaimed liberty, prepared only 
the slavery and ruin of Spain, he was going to cross the Pyrenees at 
the head of a hundred thousand Frenchmen. 

His Royal Highness w^ent on to assure the Spaniards, that .every 
thing would be done for them, and with them ; that the French 
wished not to be any thing but their auxiliaries ; that the standards 
of Spain alone shoidd float over their cities ; that the provinces 
traversed by the French army should be administered in the name of 
Ferdinand the Seventh by the Spanish authorities ; that the severest 
discipline should be observed ; that every thing necessary for tlie 
service of the army should be paid for with scrupulous punctuality ; 
and that as soon as the deliverance of Spain had been effected, the 
French should return to France, happy to have preserved a generous 
people from tfee miseries produced by revolution, which experience 
had taught those of France but too well to appreciiCe. " 

This proclamation wa^i countersigned by Monsielir de IMartignac, 
who accompanied the Generalissimo as Councillor of -^ate and 
Civil Commissioner of his most Christian Majesty. 

On the 3rd of April the following order of the day was issued ^ 
Soldiers! .The confidence of the Kin^has placed me at your head, in 
order to folfil the noblest of missions. It is not the spirit of conquest ^hich 
has made us take -arms ; a more generous motive animates us. W e are 
going to replace a King on his 'throne, and to re- establish^ in a neighbour- 
ing country, which is a prey to anarchy, the order necessary to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the two kingdopas. ^ • 

** Soldiers! you ^ill res)>ect, and cause to be respected, religion, laws, 
and property ; and you will render easy the accomplishment of the duty 
which has been imposed upon me of maintaining the most rigid discipline. 

I (Signed) Louis An to ink. 

(Countersigned) “ Count Ouii.leminot.^' 





RKCOLLKC TIONS OF A SKA LFFK 

II V' A MIDSHIPMAN OF THE LAST CENFIfllY. 

» * 

• WhiLK the army uyder the Duke* of York \ra&^etr(^{rradiiig, the 
fleet, under the comn^and of Sir Andrew IMitchelllpu^as prevented by 
contrary winds from entering upon the intricate navigation of the 
Zayder Zee for some days atuer landii^ the iivmy. On the approach 
of the ^xpeditidn, the Dutch flet^ had retired to the uppermost navi- 
gably «part of this sea, and moored themselves in a^line-of-battle along 
the edge of a sand-bank. They consisted of eighrsail of two-deckers 
and some frigates. After t^/o or three days of anxious expectation, 
the wind at last came to the north- wCvSt, which, with the assistance of 
a flood-tide, enabled us to round the Ilelder Point close under its nu^ 
merous,guns ; which, beiiig u(»w in the hands of o^r friends, were no 
longer formidable to us. 

The British fleet consisted of nine sail-of-the-line. But it was the 
policy of England at this time to nurse the growing power of Russia, 
who was then (and was always expected to be) her faithful ally. 
Uorisisteiitly with these views, a Russian fleet had been for some time 
cruisihg oflf tlie Texel in company with ours, and exercising with 
them in all their evolutions. To prevent thjj accidents which might 
have happened* from their awkwardness, they were not admitted into 
the British line ; but formed one by themselves to windward, where 
they followed our motions. Two exceptions were made : the Ratvasen, 
commanded by a sou of the first 8coto- Russian Admiral Greig, and 
the i\listizlofF. These two ships had become so expert, that they were 
admittejl into the British line, and formed a part of it. They were, 
therefore, added to the nine ships which w*ere destined to sail up the 
Zuyder Zee. By the way, these northern allies of ours sometimes 
amused us with odd feats illustrative of their power of stomach. For 
instance, wdien their sliijis were being repaired at our dock-yards, the 
caulkers could never keep any slush in tlieir troughs. This said slush 
was a compound of the dregs of train oil, cleaning of lamps, and such 
like palatable stuff. , The caulkers carry it to dip their caulking chisels 
in, to prevent the old pitch from sticking to the iron, while they drive 
the oakum into the seams with them. Now, the contents of these 
slush-troi^hs were too tempting a mor^cati for the Russians. Accord- 
ingly, they^were always emptied, if not watched with due care by the 
caulkers. The taste of the officers was, s<jmetimes, more refined. 4- 
handsome ^'nner was got up for a party of them on board the 15—. 
one, who sat near the head of the table, was asked* if he would take 
some fish ; but having settled that point with himself upon observing 
a butter-boat filled witfli oyster-sauce, and large enough to have 
served •a small family as a soup tureen, he said he should like that. 
It was accordingly handed to him, and he forthwith pebbled up the 
conterits, t(» the great dismay of all the fish^eaters. 

Tlie fleet of nine saU of British and two sail of RuvSsian two-deckers 
having reminded the Melder Point, our course no>v made the wind fair 
for us. It increased* to a strung gale. But in this inland sea the. 
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water was smooth/ so we dashed merrily along, although there wort' 
not many inches between our keel and the bottom. The British ship 
America, and one of the Russian ships, getting a little out of the 
deepest part of ih% channel, stuck fastr upon the ground. This re- 
duced the Hngljsh ships to tl5e same numerical force the Dutch 
fleet, with one ilbfcsiaii ship in addition. Soon 3fter this, the masts of 
the enemy became. visible, with their large Dutch revolutionary ensigns 
flying. These, like* the Frei^h^ were tri-coloured, and bore a cap of 
liberty in the upper corner. But^thd blue, white,* and red, wer^ ranged 
horizontally instead^ of vertically. 

Agreeably to the*^ quixotic zeal with which Britain exerted herself to 
save her friends from the oppressum of the French, our declared object 
in this expedition was to restore to the good people of Holland tlieir 
legitimate Prince. But I have mentioned, that our army, at least, 
had" found no grt^t disposition in the good ])eople to receive liim. 
However, in following up this intention, the Prince of Orange's flag 
was hoisted in our ships alongside of the English ensigns ; one sidt* oi’ 
which, being thus darkened, it seemed encumbered with its accom- 
paniment, and to want the daring freedom with which it was wont 
wave alone. 

About noon we had reached within fcmr miles of tlie Dutch liiii‘, 
and would have been alongside of them in about half an liour. It 
blew fresh, and it was therefore deemed proper to have a second rovd' 
in the topsails, that they might be liandy for setting, in case tlio 
cables should be shot away after we had anchored alongside of our 
friends ; so at this time the fleet took in the second reef of their top- 
sails by signal, and furled the top-gallant sails. This was soon done, 
and we again resumed a steady course. Already the men begun to 
trim and blow their matches, to take off iheir jackets, one to tie a 
handkerchief round his head, another to tie one round his waist ; and 
all began to tuck up their sleeves, and to arrange and rearrange the 
tackle of their guns ; while a chosen portion stood by the stoppers, and 
attended to the cable, which was led out of the stern in older to anchor 
in the manner of St. Paul (by the stern). The brief space which now 
appeared to lie between some of us and eternity^seemed too long, arul 
all appeared eager to span it over. At this time a boat was seen t(* in' 
rowing towards us from the Dutch Admiral's ship. 81ic, as well as 
the boat, displayed a white flag. Almost simultaneously with the dis- 
play of this flag, the signal Prepare to anchor,'^ flew from our Ad- 
piiraVs mast-head. Ip two minutes the preparative was hauled doAvn. 
The fleet rounded to, shortened sail, and anchored together, retaining 
their relative positions to each other. These movements acted on the 
men like the touch of a con juror's wand. Before — all were full of lib* 
and alacrity. After the anchor was<let go — ‘the men heard the orders 
that were given, and obeyed, but without the buoyant spring ?aKl the 
vigorous actiorr which a few mixmtes before had been so conspicuous. 
There was one old rougli-^visaged sailor at my guns who had neither 
seemed so much excited by our approach to the enemy, nor so mucli 
cast down by our halt as the re.st. When the ship was anchored, and 
^'<ve had returned to our guns and were standing there idly, waiting for 
permission to leave them, this old son of Neptune broke out into a 
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kind of fioliloquy, the tone and manner of which showed that he fully 
partook 6? the general disappointment. 

1 knowed that the s would not fight.” p . 

“ Knowed*it said anotirer, who t^derstood him literally, How 
tlid you knhw it ?” • 

How ! — why, because they had enough of it two years ago. And, 

besides, I didn't like that 'ert^b y Orange flag' hung up alongside 

of ‘oiirs. I knqwed that no good^wouid come on it !” ^ 

OuV^sailor in these opinions had exactly hit upon the causes of the 
disapJ)ointment. The Dutch sailors had, by this time, discovered that 
the tri -coloured flag, with the cap of liberty in the corner, brought them 
no more liberty than an Orange flag. And, besides, as our sailor ob- 
served, they had had enough of it two years before.” So that they 
would not fight against the Orange flag. In this dilemma, the D^tcli 
Admiral displayed his flag of truce, and despat<^ied a boat to beg 
twenty-four hours to iponsult with the authorities at Amsterdam as to 
what should be done in consequence of our carrying the Orange flag. 
The answer of Sir Andrew Mitchell we understood to be, that he 
cnight have one hour to consult the captains of his fleet ; at the end of 
wliic^i, if he did not surrender to the British flag, or hoist the Orange 
one, we should be alongside of him. Before the hour elapsed, an an- 
swer came to say, that he surrendered to the Rnglisli flag, but had no 
Orange flag to* hoist. • 

An officer from each of the British ships was forthwith sent with a 

boat’s crew to take charge of the one which liad been appointed as her 
opponent in the enemy's line. Here an anomaly took place which 1 
have never been able to unriddle. These officers took charge of the 
Dutch ships with the revolutionary colours flying, and they remained 
up until sunset ; at which time they were hauled down, as were tin* 
British ensigns, in tlie usual manner. I never learned why the Dutch 
colours were allowed to be kept up so long. Perhaps it tvais conceded 
to their Admiral for his civility in surrendering with so little trouble, 
in order to be less offensive to tlic good people of Amsterdam, wlu)?e 
I’.pires were in sight. Next morning, however, the Orange flag was 
hoisted by the British authority on board those ships. 

The America was still hard and fast upon the ground ; the boats of 

the fleet were despatched to her assistance ; the B 's launch was 

sent with, a stream anchor; the anchor was dropped in the proper 
direction, and ihe ®nd of the cable taken on board of her. By it she 
hove off and joined the fleet. I have great pU®asure now in tlip recol- 
lection thatl was employed in this boat ; but it wai^a rainy and blus- 
tering morning. We had left our ship about six, and did not get back 
to her till one o'clock. I felt all the vulture in my paws,” and 1 fear 
I had J;hen more satisfaction in*sitting down to a dinner, which was 
also my breakfast, than at having been an humble accessary in saving 
Jiis Majesty's ship America from peril. It^was a day or fu o after this, 
before the wind^dmitted of our returning to the llelder. When it 
did, we {jailed down tfie Zuyder Zee in company with our prizes, tlilis 
easily won. • . • ^ 

.As tluj crews of thS Dutch ships would not fight against the flag we* 
carried, it would not have been fair to have made prisoners of of 
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them. On our arrival at the Helder, therefore* they were landed, that 
they niight fight against thfe French ; but whether they drid this, or 
went home to otlveif occupations, or joined the French army, I never 
heard. These were only the common flien; the ofiicccs landed on 
-their parole * and^the petty ofiicers, not being «8ufliciently' honourable 
to be trusted on^role, but too honourable to declare for tlie Prince 
of Orange, were takon over to England and shut up in prison. I am 
afraid that th^ir consistency was never rewarded, by the French Go- 
vernment, who were the real rulers* of Holland at this timu’ We 
remained at the Hjidder for some litfde time, which was occupied in 
putting the Dutch ships into sea-worthy trim for their passage across 
the North Sea. The first retrograde movement of our army was the 
signal for taking these ships out of the way of becoming a bone ot con- 
tORtjon. According to what I have said, then, al)out the motions of 
the army, it must have been about the Gth of .October that I happened 
to be in a boat employed to bring off some rope fyom the Dutch arsenal 
at the Holder, when an aide-de-camp, who had come from the army in 
greht 'haste, tva» there enquiring for a boat to take him off to the Ad- 
miraL ' Many officers asked him questions about the situation of the 
army, as we had heard the firing of a general engagement. Ihe aide- 
de-camp was, of course, not communicative ; but his silence clearly 
showed that our army no longer advancing, and the hurry to get 
off the Dutch fleet (into one of the ships of which I was novy sent) 
showed that our surmises as to the import of the aide-de-camp’s com- 
munication were correct. By this time a number of British nien-of- 
war had arrived at the Helder, and each of those which had brought 
the Dutch ships down the Zuyder Zee was appointed to take charge 
of her protegee across the North Sea ; so his Majesty’s ship- B — 

came off with the Dutch ship Batavia. We called her then His 
Serene Highness’s ship, and were all very loyal and wore Orange 
cockades. But as these vessels never returned to Holland, and as 
those among them that were thought available, were fitted out as men- 
of-war for our service ; and, moreover, as I got fourteen pounds for my 
ahare in Uiis expedition three years afterwards ; I presume that our 
Government, upon second thoughts, determined that as the Prince of 
Orange had no country, he did not require a fleet of men-of-war. 

However, off we came with His Serene Highness’s ship Batavia. 
After passing the Helder Point, we kept along the shore for kome dis- 
tance towares Camperdown, in order to round the shoals which lie 
southward from the Toxeblsland. As we sailed along the coast, w’e 
could perceive symptoms of some of the comforts of a^eeat of war. 
We saw, over the low range of sandy hills, volumes of smoke arising 
frem a town on fire. Peiton was, I think, the name which our pilot 
gave to this town. 

III 'the zest which the glorious news” of the Gazette E^iltraor- 
ditt^ry gave to the old port over which it was discussed, these little 
items iu the matter of warfare served but as landmarks. “ How 
happy is Britain to escape being the seat of *war !” is a sentiment^ 
Vrhich has been expressed ; but,’* I believe, the "happiness has never 
been duly appr&i^ted. To have one’s house pluwdered by his friends 
in one day, and burnt by his enemies on the next, for the crime of 
supplying «their opponents^ must be no joke. British armies alone 
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always paid for the supplies which they took, as our nati(»ial debt 
must remhid us ; and yet, after all this, we are told by officers’ of the 
army, who must have had opportunities of knowing, that the French, 
who, levied contributions wfthout paying for them, and who had no 
Reserve in •their atrockies, if the demanded supplies wefe not forth- 
coming, but who bowed to, and danced, &c. wyfth the wives and 
daughters of the citizens, we|;e better received th|in’ the ujiright, but 
inaccessible Briton. , There must ha'^e been a gopd dejfl of the spaniel 
ill th^^ our allies ,• for all peopfe, amongst whom our armies went to 
mec4*the French, were assumed^to be such. ^ 

W e brought our prizes safely over to England, and I rejoined my 
ship. When 1 first joined this shi^, I fancied myself to have become 
a man — I was now sure of it, for 1 had been appointed to take charge 
of a watch in conducting a Dutch line-of-battle ship across the North 
Sea. •! was further confirmed in this good opinion of myself by l5eing 
rated a mavSter’s mat^ in a vacancy which happeifed in the B— at 
this time. Had I got this promotion under the good old gentleman 
on whose account I had joined her, I might have thought it a matter 
•of favtmr ; but I was more proud of it as it ^vas. Before the ship was 
sent, upon any other service, it was again necessary she should be 
docked. To explain this, I must mention, that in beating out from the 
Nore after her former relit, the Pilot managedfjto run her upon a sand- 
bank called the Ooze, where she lay till the next tide. Notwithstanding 
the name of this shoal implying softness, it was hard enough to knock 
off the false keel of our good ship, and to occasion her constantly to 
make water enough to find wholesoiiic exercise for her crew, in the 
way that the cough of Sir Sampson Maclaughlaii did for him, according 
to his wife’s opinion in her answer to the benevolent condolence of 
Aunt (xrizzy — It does him good, child ; it is the only exercise he 
gets.’’ 

Having above conducted the reader so near to a sea-fight, and then 
disappointed him, (which, by the way, was the Dutchman s fault, and 
not ours,) I think I must here give him an account of one which did 
take ])lace some years afterwards with our friends the Russians, who 
liad tlieii become our foes; and of which I had an opportunity of 
kiiowing the details. In the summer of 1808, when Buonaparte, not 
contented to rule Spain through her corrupt government, insulted her 
people b}’^an attempt to supersede the name of that government, and 
thus made his’hrs^ fiilse step, he bad previously despatched a Spanish 
army of 10,000 men, under the Marquis de Romana, to second hi* 
views in tife North, or more truly to send them out of SpaiA. The 
presence of this army on the shores of the Baltic,^ and other threat- 
cning appearances to our allies the Swedes, whose fleet was thojught 
very inferior to that of Russia^ then at war with thein^ caused nnr 
Gove?nment to send a considerable fleet into the Baltic, under ^He 
command of Vice-Admiral Sir James Saumarez, noAr*Lord de Sau- 
marez, for thekr protection- While the Vnaiii body of this fleet re- 
mained upon the coa^t of Sweden to guard it, and to obtain informa- 
tion of the disposal* of the enemv'^ force, a detachment of it undqr 
Rear-Admiral, now Sir Richard Keats, was stationed 'fii the Belt (thht 
part of this inland sea which lies between the islands of Zealand and 
Funen). 'Thte officer succeeded in opening a communication with the 
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Marquis, de la RomUiia, aud ultimately embarked his whole army, who 
were thus relieved from their banishment, and returned to«join their 
brethren in Spain. Two ships had also been detached under the 
orders of Rear-AdiAiral Sir Samuel Hood* to join the Swedish fleet, 
and co-operate with them. These two ships were the Ontaur (Ins' 
flag-ship) and the^}mplacable, commanded by Captain, now Sir Byam 
Martin. ^ ^ ^ 

Having pro(V2eded‘ to Carlscroeia, the principal nav^ arsenal and 
harbour of Sweden, Sir Samuel Hood* learned there that the Swedish 
fleet had put to sea ; but there was no^account of the Russians liltviiig 
yet done so. However, while the Centaur and Implacable were com- 
pleting their water at this place, accounts came that the Russian fleet 
was at sea, and that the Sw'edish fleet had put into a port on the coast 
of Finland. A strong breeze blew directly into the harbour of Carls- 
cronsf, out of which no line-of-battle ship had ever beaten before, the 
entrance to it being ^ong and very narrow ; and the Swedes had taken 
it for granted that it wjis impossible. “ Ou ne pent pas'* But ima- 
ginary impossibilities did not deter Sir Samuel Hood. The two ships 
did beat out. I am afraid to say how many tacks it required, but I 
think the number was thirty-nine. 

The southern coast of Finland, which forms the northern shore of 
the gulf of that name, is^much indented by bays and creeks ; and near 
to the lower extremity ot this coast, where it rounds off into the Gulf 
of Bothnia, the creeks are formed by numerous islands. Into one of 
these creeks the Swedish fleet had put, when they heard of the Rus- 
sians being at sea ; although it is not easy to understand what the 
Swedes had gone into tlie Gulf of Finland for, if it was not to meet 
the Russians. But this mode of warfare was very prevalent then 
among those nations, as it had been in former times with Britain also, 
when modes of attack were discussed at great length, and some ad- 
vantage always expected to be gained, before a battle should com- 
mence ; invStead of going direct to their point in the straightforward 
bull-dog fashion of later years. A little before this time, I saw an 
amusing instance of the sort of warfare to which I have referred, be- 
tween the Danish and the Swedish flotilla of gun-boats. His Ma- 
jesty's ship A , in which I then was, lay at Malnio, for the purpose 

of escorting the convoys of British nierciiant vessels, which passed into 
the Baltic through the channel between this corner of Sweden and 
Copeiiliagen, which is opposite to Malmo. The chatnnel** is called the 
Mahno ptxssage. The p^rt qf this passage navigable for large ships is 
narrow, and the whole distance across, from Mahno to Copenhagen, is 
such, that each cair be seen from the other, though both lie low. The 
Danes and Swedes have each their flotilla of gun-boats at those places 
respectively. It is quite clear, that two hostile ports so situated, could 
not both long continue to have such flotillas, were it not for th^ care 
with which they ^nurse them, and the indulgence of each to the other 
by retiring when it appears- to be incumbent upon bis opponent to 
attack. ' 

His Majesty’s ship A had escorted a large xonvoy through the 

Mulmo passage ixto the Baltic, and was returning'to her anchorage at 
Malmo. She was in the narrowest part of the channel, when it fell a 
de^ calm. The Danish gun-boats sallied fortli to attack her, and 
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forming themselves into two divisions, took positi()ns upon each quarter 
from whieh they might have almost destroyed her with very little risk 
to themselves, if they had. advanced about 500 yards nearer than they 
did.^ They would thus have chosen a distance ^at which their long 
•thirty-two*pounders would have banged through the ship with every 
shot ; and the sharp and low points which they presented to be tired at 
could not easily have been hit by our guns at that distanct?; but they 
kept at tlie extreme range of their guns, and did but little diunage. A 
light'flsr of wind enabled the A-2— jto get out of her helpless situation 
ill Ijlfese narrows, and to gain hgr anchorage at Malmo. 

Jly the time she arrived there, the SvVedish Hotilla were getting 
under way, and stood out very boldly to attack the Danes, who were 
now retiring towards Copenhagen. The Swedes followed them with 
groat demonstrations of zeal, and cheered us as they passed. The 
chase -of the J3aiies continued until they had nearly reached theit own 
side of the channel. ^ It now seemed proper etiqftette that the tables 
should be turned, and that the chase should now proceed tiie other 
way. Accordingly, the Danes having put about, and stood out to 
* meet their pursuers, we expected to see some hard fighting, but this 
was, not intended; the Swedes put round also, and stood back to 
Malmo, witii the Danes chasing them, till they got near the Swedish 
shore, when it became their turn again to b^^ pursuers ; anil this glo- 
rious game of humbug was continued across and across the channel for 
the rest of the afternoon. The Danish Gover/wient, however, were 
more in earnest, and censured the commander of their flotilla for not 
going nearer to the British ship. We understood that he was super- 
seded, and one of more deternuiiatioii put in his place. The effects of 

this change were made apfiarent upon his Majesty's ship A the 

next time that she was returning through the IMalmo passage, when 
she was again cauglit in a calm. She was attacked in good style by 
this flotilla, lost all her topmasts, her lower-masts, rigging and hull 
were niucli cut up, and she had sixty men killed and wounded. 

Formidable things in the smooth water of inland seas these gun- 
boats are. But this is not the account of the battle which I promised. 
When his Majesty's ships Centaur and Implacable had succeeded in 
beating out of the harbour of Carlscronu, the wind was fair for them, 
and they were not long in reaching the port where the Swedisli fleet 
lay blocK^ded by the Bussiaiis. The position the blockaders had taken 
up off the poft aiirnitted of those ships passing them, lliey did this, 
ind sailing into the port, joined the iSwe^Jes. ^ The Swedish and Rus- 
sian fleets liud nearly the same numerical force as to ships of^he-line. 

I forget the exact number, but I think it was twelve or thirteen of 
eacli. The Russians, however, had more frigates, and some of them 
were lieavy ships with'guns oi! their gangways. Besides this differ- 
ence? two of the Russian ships, the Angel Gabriel, and another tre- 
meqdous-lookirig three-decker, having guns on their gangways, showed 
four complete tiers of guns. • 

No sooner did Sir*Samuel Hood get into the port where the Swedes 
were, tlian he begtfti his attack upon their Admiral. Not upon his 
ship, but upon himj^lf in propria persona, to urge hts going out with 
the British ships to attack the Russians. A great many obstacles 
were to l)e encmintered. Sumo of his ships were in wapt of this’ or 
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that necessary repairt All these were undertaken and completed by 
the assistance of the ’British ships. But to crown all, the wnter-casks 
were on shore, and he could not go to sea without water. The boats 
of the Centaur and* ftnplacable had them On board for him that night. 
"Vi^hile these things were going dn, the llussian»did not like the look* 
of two British ensigns flying amongst the Swedes. Still they ex- 
pected it fo be a ruse de guerre. But^to assure themselves on this 
point, the/ made a pretence to send a frigate in wjth flag of truce, 
whose Captain satisfied himself tlijit ffhe ships were really what ‘they 
seemed to be. After he had joined h^ fleet, the Russians saw a* cor- 
roboration of his acSbunt By the British and Swedish ships getting 
]Ujder way, and standing out on th^ morning of the 25th of August. 
It was now the Russians* turn to run. The western extremity of the 
coast of Revel, which forms the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, 
termifiutes in an island. The island is set into an indentation of the 
lartd, and thus forms'and protects a creek which we called Port Baltic, 
and the island we called Rodgerwick ; but as 1 do not observe this 
island" and port marked in our common atlases, I presume they are of 
no great note, though the island and coast are fortified to protect this 
harbour. From the anchorage where the Swedes had been blockajled, 
across the mouth of the gulf to this port, is about sixty or seventy 
miles. This distance, therefore, the Russians had to run before they 
could reach a place of sarety. The wind was blowing ddwn the gulf, 
(from the eastward) so that they could make a course for this port, but 
could not have fetched much above it. For this purpose they were 
nejirly close-hauled on the larboard tack. When the two British ships 
and the Swedish fleet made sail in chase, they were a good distance to 
leeward as well as astern of the Russians. Before the night set in, a 
very sensible change had taken place in the relative positions of the 
British and Swedish ships. The Centaur and Implacable had left the 
Swedes nearly as far as they were now distant from the Russians, on 
whom they were gaining fast. This troubled the Swedish Admiral. 
A Lieutenant of the Centaur w'as on board of him to interpret signals. 
The Admiral was very desirous to know from him whether Sir Samuel 
Hood would engage at night. lie took great pains, to explain that he 
was very ready to fight in the day-time, but did not understand fight- 
igg at night. He w'as assured, however, that Sir Samuel Hood would 
bring the Russians to action whenever he could come up wjth them. 
The fears of the Swedish Admiral were so far gronindless^ that the 
Brkish ships did not con^e uj^with them during the short night which 
followed y but when the sun rose, they appeared to him t<y be among 
the Kh'ssians. Still he wondered that no firing had commenced. 
Tliey were in fact not near enough to do any good in that way as 
yet; The Centaur and Implacable both sailed \vell. In this general 
chas^ there was no restraint as to keeping stations between thosd two 
ships* There was, therefore, a fair trial of their sailing. The Impla- 
cable had the best of it. In *the course of the chase she had gained 
aheut a ^mile and* a half to windward of the CeAtaur, and by seven 
o!clock, she was in the wake of the Sewolad, the leewardmost and 
sterumost of the •'Russian line. She was a large eighty-gun ship. 
Before this time the' Sewolad had tacked to get into the wake of her 
owif fleet, and had stood on the starboard tuck about half an hour for 
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this purpose. The Implacable fallowed by tacking aftet* her, and when 
the Hewolftd again tacked to follow the Russian fleet on the larboard 
tack, the Implacable had gained so much, that thoi^ewolad passed her 
to '^^indwari near enough \o exchange broadsides ; the Imtolacable 
Imviiig stobd on until she was in the wake of the Se?walaa, again 
tacked after her. 

The Swedisli fleet were by this time hull-dopjn to leev<iprd. The 
Implacable, n<pv sivfliciently far to Windward,’ \yas aUle to^keep her 
sails *ciean fnllj and soon shot up under the lee-quarter of the Se'wolad, 
whei*e a thundering exchange yof broadsides commenced. The Rus- 
sian Admiral could not stand this, but made a signal, which was an- 
swered by three large ships. Tlfey bore up to succour the Sewolad, 
When 8ir Samuel Hood in the Centaur saw this, he forthwith made a 
signal of recall to the Implacable, who therefore left her friend the 
Sewolad, and bearing up, came down to the Centaur. The two ships 
formed in close order^to wait the result and support each other. The 
Kubsiaii Admiral made another signal, which recalled his ships, and 
they all continued to stand on towards Port Baltic, while the British 
p ships kept close astern to watch for an opportunity of attacking any 
straj;glera. 

"Hie land on the Revel side of the gulf, at the end of which Port 
Baltic is situated, now hove in sight, and th«t Russian fleet looked up 
for their porl ; but tdie Sewolad, which had been tlie leeward most be- 
fore she was attacked by the Implacable, at which time she lost a 
hundred and thirty men, and had her sails and rigging much cut, 
never got her sails to stand well afterwards ; so that, of course, she 
fell to leeward of the rest still more, and when they barely fetched in 
to Poit Baltic, she was unable to weather the point of the island that 
forni(*d it, and dropped her anchor close to the coast of this island. 
The Britibh ships followed the Russian fleet until they had all stood 
in to this port, and then bore up and ran down upon the Sewolad. 
She appeared to be aground, but a nearer approach showed tliat she 
had boats towing her. She had weighed her anchor, and was endea- 
vouring to make her way round the ])oiiit against the wind, which was 
now very light. When Sir Samuel Hood perceived the boats towing, 
and thereby saw that she was afloat, he observed, that if there was 
water for her, there would be water for the Centaur, tvhich now 
steeredVjght for her, followed by the Implacable. » 

As the codrse ^f the British ships lay down the coast, and the head 
of the Sewolad was directed up, the C»ntai>r approached her nerriy 
end on. The wind, being light, made the approach slow, aiW, j^was 
quiet. There was no useless firing of guns to lull the light wind into 
a calm, but all that could be courted into the sails was made use of. 
The boats which had been sedt to tow the Sewolad dispersed. The 
foreihost carronade on the forecastle was the first gun that was fired. 
Tli^ signal fur its discharge v/as the crackling noise made by the flying' 
gib-boom of th« Sewolad, as it broke its way through the fore-topsail of 
the Centaur. Her*helm was now put hard a-starboard, and aa she 
grazed* her way adross the hawse* of the Sewolad, carried away ber 
flying, gib-boom and gib-boom in succession, iintij h*er bowsprit hiing 
in the main rigging of the Centaur, whose triple-shotted broadside 
^vent olF gun by gun as they came to bear upon the bows cvf this dc- 
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voted 3eviroladj until you might have driven a coach and six through 
them. Had this continued when the hulls of the two ship^ came in 
contact, the burning, powder blazing up between them, would iiievU 
taUy have set both on fire. Sir Samuel Hood, therefore^ gave or 5 lers 
to board the Sewolad, whose bowsprit now lay ^ver the poop of the 
Centaur. The Ru^ians inade a pretty good stand for a little time 
upon their)forecasth^ but were soon ov^powered, and submitted, al- 
tnough not until four of* the Centcfur's men had been kiljed, and about 
twenty-eight, including the first lieutenant, wounded. During this 
encounter both ships^had fallen aground. 

Capt. Martin, perceiving that no good could be done by a third ship 
coming in contact with two vessels "thus entangled with each other, 
and with the ground, anchored the Implaqable in a most seanianlike 
manner a short cable's length to seaward from them ; and running a 
stream cable to the Centaur, hove her off as so<>n as she had done her 
work. The boats of ^ both ships were now employed to take the pri- 
soners out of tlie wreck for the purpose of burning her. When they 
had commenced doing this, it was perceived that the Russian fieet 
which had anchored, were again moving, three of them being already 
under way and standing out. Sir Samuel Hood then despatched a 
boat with a fiag of truce, to say that it was his object now to save the 
lives of the remaining of the Sewolad, and particularly of the 
wounded, but if the Russian fleet moved, they muat instantly be sacri- 
ficed by her being set on fire. The three Russian ships again an- 
chored* The removal of the wounded and of all the prisoners was 
completed, and the Sewolad being set on fire, made her final exit in 
great splendour. 


MODERN TROOPS AND TACTICS — CaVALRY AND INFANTRY. 

I HAVE perused an article in the United Service Journal for the 
month of March 1832, wherein a correspondent, who signs himself 
J. M. has entered into a farther discussion on -the same subject of 
Avhich he previously treated in the Number of the* Journal for May 
1831. If I understand that correspondent rightly, his assertions may 
be summed up briefly thus.— The tactics of our infantry arc highly 
defective — the* musket and bayonet is a rickety, zig zag, phharidy 
instrument" — and scpiares of infantry when attacked* by cavalry, will 
inevitably be broken and^-dcst^^oyed, provided the horsemen know and 
do tli,Qjr duty ; the fire delivered from a square being described by him 
as a wretched volley of musketry** Thus much for the tactics, 
arms, and helplessness of infantry. 

Our cavalry are censured for a want of that chivalrous spirit and 
daring that existed amongst them at the affairs of Villiers-en-couche, 
and gt Cnteau Chmbresis ; but they are assured that if in future they 
ride boldly and with determination at infantry in squave, neither the 
bayonet of the foot soldier, nor the weak, inoffensive fire from his 
musket, will avail ; and that the sqifare must inevitably be annihilated. 

Tam at all times unwilling to enter into contrbversies merely for 
the sake of so doing ; but really the creed of your correspondent is so 
much .at variance with that of the majority of the oldest and most ex- 
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})erienceil officers, that I cannot refrain from otfei*iTig a few remarks ; 
unci this Wo in the spirit of good feeling, for whibh I Ijope J. will 
give me credit, however great may be the difference of our opinions on 
these mattersi 1 beg to ob3(!rve also, that my notions are not founded 
V)ii t/ieory, but on pracHce ; and having* participated in the* whole of the 
Peninsular campaignsi as likewise the battles of C^uatre Bras and 
Waterloo, 1 trust 1 shall not^ be considered presumptuous^* in giving 
an opinion. It is not my intention to enter into d detail of the mode 
of warfare pursued by the ancieilts, jFbr I conceive it to be a matter of 
perfietit indifference to us of the present day, what system of tactics the 
Grecians and Romans adopted, or the moQe which they found most 
efficacious for breaking the heads bf their opponents ; my object being 
to offer a few remarks on modern warfare. 1 will candidly confess, 
before 1 proceed to touch on those matters, that although it is much 
the fashion, even to the .present day (especially with those whose *cam- 
])aigiis have never extended beyond the peruscA of a few military 
volumes by the firesicle), to draw comparisons between the soldiers of 
old and those of the present time, unfavourable to the latter, I cannot 
become a convert to that doctrine ; neither do I credit those who as- 
sert that we have been constantly degenerating from the days of Ceesar 
to the ])resent period. 

Colonel Napier, alluding to the march in^de by the light brigade 
under Gen. Oraiifurd-the day it reached Talavera, very justly observes. 

Had the historian Gibbon lived in those days, he might have spared 

liis sneers almut the effeminacy of modern soldiers/' This brigade of 

modern soldiers contrived to march upwards of sixty English miles in 
about twenty-six or twenty-seven hours ; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten* tliat for some days before, the troops had been irregularly sup- 
[»lit d with bread ; that they performed this march in the hottest time 
of the year, and in the hottest part of Europe ; that water to quench 
their thirst was with the utmost difficulty to be procured on those sun- 
burnt plains ; and that together with knapsack, great coat, fire arms, 
eighty rounds of ammunition, accoutrements, canteen, and havresack, 
tSuC. the soldier carried a heavy load ; and finally, that the brigade 
reached Talavera ij* a compact, well- formed body, having left but very 
few stragglers on the road. I had the honour to belong to the light 
brigade ; and as I accoin])anied it on that occasion, am ready to vouch 
for all flip above particulars. If the charge of “ degeneration* made 
by many agailist modern soldiers be correct, a Roman legion would, by 
the rule of three, have performed the sayie distance in thirteen houi^s, 
which occupied the light brigade iwetUy^siv, i 

No thinking and unprejudiced person will allow*him8elf tobe '^ far 
deceived, as to credit that any body, either of Grecian or Roman soldiers, 
that ever drew the bredth of life, could have made a similar march in 
a shelter space of time, in better order, or with so few stragglers from 
their ranks. How long the notion will continue to h^ld its ground, as 
to tfie vast superiority of the soldiers of Greece and Rome over those 
of modern days, it fe hard to say ; for the delusion, the humbug, (I 
cannot but so term it,) has been handed down from father to son, irqm 
generation to genersAion ; and it will probably continue to be handed 
down to the ,end of the chapter. 

It is custotnary to teach the schoolboy at an early age to Ipok with. 
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wonder and admiration at the extraordinary feats of the soldier of old, 
and, at the same moment, he is instructed to look down witlf contempt 
on the exploits of jthose of his own time. When, however, we arrive 
at that age which enables ns t9 think fof ourselves, it behoves t^s to 
view these shbjects fairly and dispassionately, ''and not to allow our 
judgment to be. blinded by the lessons instilled into our minds, too 
often, by pfedantic pedagogues. ,, 

The author df “ H^J<?ullections 'bf the Peninsulu^,” speaking of the 
defence of Thermopylae (notwithstanding his veneration for the sol- 
diers of that periods says, he is of opinion that an equal numbei of 
British grenadiers would Have maintained the pass with the same 
degree of bravery and devotion ; and in this I quite agree with the 
author. 

I shall undoubtedly be considered heretical by those who blindly 
worsliip the exploits of the ancients, and at the same moment alFect to 
hold excessively chea^ those of modern soldiers, Jf I question whether 
the murderous discharges of round shot, shells, grape and musketry, 
and the desperate charges of cavalry to which the soldiers of our own 
time have been so repeatedly exposed, would not have been found in- 
finitely less palatable, more trying to the nerves of the Grecian -and 
Roman soldiers, and have made much wider gaps in their phalanxes, 
than the weapons with v^liich they were wont to be assailed. I shall 
also, perhaps, be deemed exceedingly sceptical I entertain further 
doubts, whether the heroes of old Avould have met the storm of mo- 
dern warfare with more unflinching bravery than was evinced by those 
who fought at Borodino, Lei})sic, Corunna, Talavera, Allmera, Water- 
loo, and in a thousand other fields. Finally, I am of opinion that the 
soldiers of olden time were neither more nor less than men ; thai. they 
were brave men too ; but I hope to be pardoned for presuming to be- 
lieVe that they excelled those of the present day in no one of tliose qua- 
lities most to be appreciated in men who folloAv tlie profession of arms. 

I now take leave of Greeks and Romans, and I beg to offer an apo- 
logy for this very long digression. As to our tactics, I never was a 
blind admirer of all the manoeuvres introduced by the late Sir D. 
J)undas for the drill of our infantry, inasmuch as I know that some of 
them were utterly impracticable under the fire of an enemy; and the 
stirtie objection may be found to some of the movements established for 
the infantry within the last ten years. In admitting this, however, I 
am of opinion that during a long interval of peace, it*" is well to make 
regiments so handy, that* you^may turn and twist them about in all 
shapifs w^th ease ; commanding officers of battalions nevt?rtheless di- 
ri^ctlng their CHrup attention to the instruction of those under them 
in the ftAjy the very feiv manoeuvres which they will, in reality, ever 
be called on to perform in face of an enemy, and in wza/ciwg them wer- 
fect in those few above all others. 

As there are* ^ways some tacticians to be found holding opinions 
diametrically opposite to the 'generality of others, and us I have ven- 
tured to assert that a regiment when in the field will be called on to 

g ut in practice but few of the movements established for their drill at 
ame, I will enuiherate those few, and this I do from ocular demon- 
stration. Marching either in close column, half, whole, or at quarter 
distance the formation either into line or square from cohimn, as cir- 
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cumatancGS ipay require ; advancing or retiring in square ; advancing 
or retirin§ in line, covered by skirmishers ; taking ground to the riglit 
or left by a march in column, and wheeling a soli^ column to the right 
or left. To Ahose who scrwd throughout the Peninsular war and at 
*Waferloo,*I appeal; •and would asK them, if they ever witnessed, 
during the whole of that period, any other manoeuvres performed 
by our own army or by that of the French. ' " / 

•The few above enumerated*! do, with all due deference to your cor- 
respondent, conceive to be as sifhplp and as near perfection as possible. 
They sufficed at least to gain never-fading laurels for the British army, 
and to bring it victoriously out of every sAnguinaVy battle without ex^ 
cepiion, in which it was opposed th the very best and most experienced 
of all the continental troops, from 1801 in Egypt, to the termination of 
the war at Waterloo in 1815. The system therefore is quite perfect 
enougli to satisfy me, and I am for letting well alone;*' although I 
am not one of those so bigoted to old systems, to believe that im- 
provements may not be effected from time to time. 

But “ J. M.’* in objecting to the tactics of our infantry, appears to 
, think, that to the defectiveness of the system," as he styles it, is to 
be attributed our not having titken more prisoners at the battle of 
Vittoria, and on other occasions during the war. He cannot, however, 
be ignorant of the fact, that an army of Frenchmen having tlie start of 
tlieir encmic^s, and being resolved to beat a rapid retreat, abandoning 
their artillery, baggage, and the whole materiel of their army, had 
most indisputably the power of getting away from their pursuers, 
unless it can be satisfactorily proved that Frenchmen are less nimble 
of foot than Englishmen. I confess myself, therefore, unable to guess 
what system of tactics would have enabled the Duke of Wellington’s 
army to make more prisoners on that occasion ; unless, indeed, a con- 
siderable portion of our troops could, by some stroke of magic, have 
managed to gain the high road to Pampluna, and have thus placed our 
beaten foe between two fires. That victory was considered of no little 
importance, eitlier by friends or foes, for it enabled the Duke of 
W'ellington forthwith to overlook France from the Pyrenean passes, 
to menace, and lirvally to invade that sacred territory." True it is, 
and universally known moreover, that IMarshal Soult, not many weeks 
after the disasters of the French at Vittoria, contrived to make a dash 
with overwhelming numbers at a handful of our troops in the Py- 
renean fJasses, and to win his way nearly to Pampluna ; and it is 
equally certain, that 07ie half of our army beqt him to his heart’s con- 
tent ; and &fter a succession of contests amongst these mountains, drgyc 
his army back into France, after it had sustained a loss of fifteeiVtliou- 
sand men. Here again the tactics and the system of our army proved 
successful. • » 

Tlie writer in question seems to look down with something nearly 
approaching to sovereign contempt on the unfortunate* infantry soldier 
of the presenUday, inasmuch as he considers his musket and bayonet a 
poor, inefficient wetipon, especially against cavalry ; and has, moreover, 
taken ^he trouble Iro calculate how many Frenchmen fell at Waterloo 
by the, fire of our dnfantry ; by which calculation M." says, ,“* aU 
the exertion of two men during an entire day only bi:ought down 
one enemy !*! ! " J. M." will perhaps excuse my obserying, that* his 
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estimate of the nniilber of French who fell at Wiiterhjo is very much 
lower indeed than stny 1 ever saw or heard of before. It has been 
rated at nearly doub(f his statement. But this is a point which 1 do not 
pretend to determine. Now as J. M.” condemns without hesitation 
the musket and bayonet^ is he prepared to suggest some better and 
more formidably, weapon for our infantry? 

He states^ thaf thovsand Highlanders at Prestonpans, armed 
with broad swords and targets, overthrew at the first onset neatly three 
thousand British infantry and hy adds, that although the British 
infantry in 1745 could neither move^nor form \vith the rapidity of 
modern infantry, and although they used wooden ramrods, which ^vere 
liable to break, still the defeat aboi^e mentioned did not result from 
any tardiness of movement on the part of, the King's troops, or from 
their wooden ramrods ; for the King's troops were drawn up and 
formdd when assailed by the Highlanders, and, a charge could leave no 
time for more than one or two volleys." 

Let ns suppose a similar experiment to have been tried in our own 
day. Two thousand of Buonaparte's imperial guard, (or two thousand 
Highlanders, I care not which,) armed with broad swords, attack a 
brigade of British infantry of equal numbers, formed in line, eitlu^r in 
a close or open country, and armed with muskets, bavonets, and hall- 
cartridge. Admitting jlie British infantry to have only time to 
deliver two volleys of musketry (the latter of the two bding reserved 
until the attacking party arrived within ten yards of the line), and 
then to charge with the boyonet, can “ J. M." really persuade himself 
that the assailants would have the most remote chance of success ? 
1 hold the musket and bayonet aloney exchisivc of the powder and 
ounce of lead, to be a more formidable weapon than a sword ; and, 
therefore, as two volleys, or even one poured in steadily at a few yards 
distance, would inevitably have the effect of shattering the ranks of 
the assailants most cruelly, a charge with the bayonet would siieedily 
put the finishing stroke to the business. 

The British infantry were doubtlessly as brave in 1745 as those of 
the present day, but even J. M." admits that they could neither 
7¥U)ve nor farm with the rapidity of modern infantry; and 1 need not 
remind him that the capability of moving quickly and correctly are no 
inconsiderable attainments. I beg leave, moreover, to doubt whether 
the^re of the, infantry in 1745 xvas so iiuick and accurate as is how the 
case. Numbers of French officers, who were opposed during the last 
wa| to all the continental troops as well as to our own, have universally 
de8Q0be4.the Jive of the British infantry as much quicker, (end more ac- 
cuTMiCy directed, thkn that of any other army in Europe. I state this, 
because J. M." in his paper in the U. S. Journal of May 1831, 
speaking of the British infantry, term^ them ^ individually very bacl 
shots." iThe opinions, however, delivered on that point by our enemies, 
who have BO often felt the effect of our fire, I should feel disposed to 
pay some little deference to, even had I not been enabled to form some 
judgment from my own personal observations and experience. 

]{[ admit that J. M.'" has not suggested the introduction of Highland 
broad swords in the^ place of muskets and bayonets for our infajitry ; 
but as he appears to despise the latter weapon so tlierougbly, I liavo 
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fiome little curiosity to know what he would substitute for it. lam one 
of those old-fashioned persons who entertain a much higher opinion of the 
musket and bayonet ; and it is almost needless to^appeal to those who 
liave witnessed the movement of large armies diiring a succession of 
•cumf)aigns'y in order to ascertain whet hi&r infantry is not the only perfect 
arm — the only arm which can move, fight, and march independently 
and alone, unsupported by cavalry and artillery, if 'required to do so, 
either in an open or in an intersected country. Can a body of cavalry, 
unacc<i^npanied by the other a?ms,^ make its Why through a hostile 
coiuitry, through a country diversified with hill and dale, plains, woods, 
rocks, and defiles ? No ,* — a handful of iirfantry Will stop them in a 
wood, in a defile, or against enclosures. The whole military wotld 
knows that ten, twenty, or a hundred pieces of artillery dare not pro- 
ceed through a hostile country unless strongly escorted by either or 
both pf the other arms. Infantry, on the other hand, can make its 
way across any country alone. In a country chequered with hill and 
dale, mountain and plain, rock and river, this arm of the service Can 
never he ])ut out of its ])lace, ])rovided that it be made up of such 
„ troops as are really deserving of the name of infantry. I allude not to 
raw, half -formed levies, but to such troops as were constantly in the 
lial)?(; of coining in contact with each other in the Peninsula, from 1808 

to 1814. 

Instances >n abundance may be adduced in\kipport of my opinion as 
to the capability of infantry in square to resist cavalry. J. M/' 
indeed admits, that the battles of Marengo, Auerstadt, Asperii, and 
Waterloo, were gained by the firmness of the infimtry in withstanding 
the attaclcs of cavalry. Such battles are ])roofs so incontrovertible of 
the si^periority of infantry in square over cavalry, in any description of 
country, as to require no small degree of logic to do away with that 
opinion in the minds of all unbiassed persons. Will it be denied that 
the struggle between the French cavalry and the squares of our 
infantry at Waterloo, which lasted without intermission for nine hours, 
throughout the whole of which not one single square was broken, 
although assailed hour after hour by the French cuirassiers (with a 
bravery and determ, iiuition never surpassed), was so conclusive as to set 
the question at rest for ever as to the superiority of the musket and 
bayonet of the foot soldier ? 

Let i? be borne in mind, that it was not merely a contest between 
cavalry a^ld infan’^ry on ground highly favourable for the operations of 
the former, but that a numerous and powerful artillery played inces- 
santly on the British squares preparatory to each attack of th« FVench 
cavalry. In spite, nevertheless, of the dreadful gaps made iri our 
masses by the French batteries, the British infantry did manage to 
hold its ground, to beat the • PVencli cavalry in every attack they 
mad^ and moreover without having a single square penetrated. 
But “ J. M.*’ accuses the French cavalry of not having charged in 
right good earnest up to the British squares, but, on the contrary, of 
opening right and left on receiving our fire, and then retiring. So at 
least I tinderstand J. M. and, i£I have misconstrued his statetnent, 
I can assure him it quite unintentional, and I crave his pardon. • 

* I was one of the many who on that memorable day witnessed with 
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admiration the enthusiastic bravery displayed by those brave cuirassiers, 
nor hav.e I ever heard two opinions on the subject; awd, I j?aii assure 
"" J. M/\that he will find but few, if any, of those who fought at 
Quatre Bras and W^iterloo, whose opinions as to the co/iduct of the 
French cavalry are not diametrically opposite tQ his own. t-It msiy bo 
questioned whether Europe, or the world at large, ever produced a 
body of bettef "'cavalry than the cuirassiers in question ; still they 
failed in every* attempt on our ipfantry squares, although aided by a 
most overwhelming artillery, and stimulated by tile presence ojf their 
Emperor. ' ^ 

It may be as welhin this* place to remind J. M.’' that the splendid 
British brigade of infantry which Iw describes as being broken and 
upset by the French cavalry at Albuera, were not formed in squares, 
but on the contrary in line, or rather in tlie act of deployment ; and 
that they were already shattered by a murderous fire of artillery and 
musketry. The French lancers had therefore nothing to boast of on 
that occasion ; nor does that instance tend to shake my position in the 
least as to the comparative powers of cavalry and infantry on a plain. 
If J. M.V* calculation be correct, wherein he states that it roquiriMl 
the exertion of two men during a whole day to bring down one cnern ff 
at Waterloo,” I trust he will not take it amiss if 1 beg him alsJo to 
make a calculation as tp the number of the enemy who fell on the 
following occasions, ancT the time that was required to kill or wound 
them. 

In the action near Sahugal, on the 3rd of April 1811, fought prin- 
cipally by Colonel Sidney Beckwith’s brigade of the light division. 
Colonel Napier says — In this bloody encounter, which* lasted scarcely 
an hour, the French lost three hundred killed, and twelve hqndrod 
wounded,” &c. Perhaps J. M.” is not aware that by far the 
majority of the fifteen hundred Frenchmen who were disabled or 
killed on this occasion, fell by the fire of the 43rd regiment, and half 
a battalion of the 95th riflemen ; or, in other words, about eleven or 
twelve hundred British infantry put hors du combat, in one hour, con- 
siderably more than their own number, without the aid of cavalry or 
artillery, and merely with that musket and bayonet which he so de- 
spises. How will this tally with his calculation as to the number of 
rounds of musketry fired to no purpose in battles ? 

Baron Bock's brigade of German cavalry did succeed in breaking a 
square of French infantry, which had been shamefqlly abariJoned by 
its cavalry, the morning .aftei^ the battle of Salamanca ; and, as I be- 
longed to the column of infantry which marched in support of our 
cav&ryr tod as we arrived at the scene of action a few minutes after 
it had terminated, I had an opportunity of seeing that although the 
square did give way (it is the only instance I have ever witnessed) 
nearly one hundred, of the brave German cavalry were killed or 
wounded, and (hat too in a few minutes ; a proof sufficient to esta- 
blish the fact that the miserable fire of musketry” of an infantry 
square occasionally does mischief. The whole of the h^rench infantry 
on this occasion was rated at seventeen hundred mftn ; if therefore one 
fafe of the square was charged by the German cavalry, that one face, 
amounting to four hundred and twenty-five men, brought to the ground 
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in a minute or Uvo, a number ‘of its enemy, equalfinj? nearly one fourth 
part of the face of the square; viz. ninety-live 'men, as adnvitted by 
J. I mistake not. ^ ^ 

Colonel Talbot, at the bond of the 14th Light' Dragoons, in 1810, 
^rbai%eil t\\;o companie;^ of French infdntry in square on an open ])Iuin, 
without being able to make the least impression on it. The gallant 
14th Dll) NOT OPEN RIGHT AND LEFT as J. M." accuses the tVench 
cuirassiers of having done 4t Waterloo, but those >who were not 
knocked down 'by the lire, readied the square. Colonel Talbot, whose 
body Fsaw a few minutes after he fell, bore marks of bayonel wounds, 
as did likewise the dead bodies of many of his braV*e followers ; a proof 
that they nobly did their duty, .although unable to break the dimi- 
nutive square of one hundred and eighty men. Here then we have 
another example (if such be required) to show that six or seven hun- 
dred of as good and gallant horsemen as the British army ever boasted, 
proved* not a match for ito companies of infantry vn a plain. Again — 
near El Bodon in ISll — (this I conclude is the occasion to which 
J. alludes when speaking of volleys of musketry being fired at 
Fftcnic Giiinnhhr) Gen. Colville's brigade resisted successfully, and 
*uith the utmost bravery and steadiness, a numerous h'rench cavalry 
aided’ by artillery, and this too on a plain. Three sides of the infantri/ 
square were charged at the same instant by tjie French dragoons, but 
all their efforts failed, and this gallant band effected their retreat in 
presence of the enemy without disorder. 1 rode over the ground some 
days after the termination of that affair, and I can assure J. M." that 
the fire from the British square was anything but harmless, if I might 
Ite allowed to form an opinion from the numbers of dead bodies on the 
field. 

The ’French army under Napoleon in Fgypt never hesitated to 
place its infantry in masses, 'and to advance across the plains in face of 
swarms of Turkish and Mameluke cavalry ; and I have never heard or 
read of owq instance of the French squares being thrown into disorder 
by those horsemen, hrave as they are acknowledged to have been. So 
many instances can be adduced to the contrary, that I cannot by any 
means agree with J. M.'* in thinking the British cavalry wanting in 
that chivalrous spirit which tliey evinced at Cateaii Cambresis, ami at 
other places some thirty-five or forty years since. On the contrary, I 
believe itjreqiiires experience alone to make it equal, if not superior to 
any cavajr} « on ; but the probabilities arc much against its having 
tlie same experience as the infantry, unles§ indeed we should again bq 
engaged in a protracted struggle similar to that in the Peninsulp. 

That I entertain opinions very different from 1\I.” as to the 
arms and tactics of infantry, and their capability of resisting cavalry, 
I have plainly stated, and for ^yhich I conclude he will consider no 
apology necessary ; my object being to prove that infantry, so far from 
being an inferior arm, is by far the most perfect and formidable of any. 

• • An Old Soldier. 

London, March 16tk, 1832. 


r. s. .Jounx. I^Jo. 42. JMay 18:i2 
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COLONEL MA’CERONK’S DEFENSIVE INS I RUETipNS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

From the* skilful and scientific commentary upon the<^ great *^004 
varied events^ of the Peninsular and Continental campaigns, to the 
more humble but extremely interesting details of personal adventure, 
there is no subject connected with the art and history of war, that Ikis 
not been laid before the public withid the last few years, in the -style 
and form most useful to the military, aipl most entertaining to the ordi- 
nary reader. Persons who?* have a turn and inclination for reading of 
this kind, are consequently as well acquainted with the course of the 
masterly movements of the Duke of \Vellington and Napoleon, ns 
with their results, and feel as conversant with the habits, ])rivatiorss, 
and amusements of the subaltern, and even of the private soldier on 
service, as if they lijfd been attached to the staff of the allied army, or 
had followed the Britivsh colours from the Tagusf to the A dour. The 
navy have fully kept pace with their brothers in arms, and have illus- 
trated the records of their noble profession with much of iiitercslliig 
liistory, as well as sound philosophical research. 

Now it will not be too much to assume, that much interest has 

attached both to our nj\val and military literature, from the circum- 
stance of a certain free, loyal, and honourable ^^one, inseparably con- 
nected with the character, as a body, of the British army and navy. 
This tone has been found proof against the strongest political excite- 
ment of the present hour, that wild and unsettled hopr, ackmnvdedged 
by all thinking men as the most fearful trial to wliich the English 
constitution has ever been subject. In every case where the military 
feeling has been put the least to the test, the officer and soldier have 
shown that their duty is the star to which they look up as the unfail- 
ing guide of their conduct as soldiers, ho\Vevcr deeply their passions as 
citizens may be interested in the political strife by which already the 
ties of friendship have been so rudely loosened, and the claims of 
kindred and gratitude cast aside and forgotten. 

Bold, indeed, must be the man who would venture to put himself 
forward as a military Avriter, in disregard and defiance of that high and 
honourable feeling to which we have alluded ; and yet such a man has 
dared to announce himself the author of one of the most disgraceful 
libels upon the character of the soldier, and, indeed, upon 'that of the 
British nation, that ha? eve’* appeared, 

.. Ille venena Colohica 

Et quicquid usqiiam concipitur nefas 
Tractavit . . 

0 

It is called Defensive Instructions for the People, by Coknel F. 
Maceroni, laie Aide-de-camp to Murat published by Smith, in 
Bouverie-street, and dedicsted, we have no doubt without permission, 
to Colonel Evans. It professes to contain the explanation of a certain 
pystem of organization, by which a mob can be enable# ti> boat an 
%rmy. All they have to do in the first instance, is to purchase of 
him, Macerone, a new sort of lance for ten shillings and sixpence* 
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apiece. Once provided with this infallible weapon, he assures his 
readers, iik his eloquent preface, that ‘^instead of powerless slaves, 
eaclx will become a man determined to have just^^, and capable of 
commanding ct.” As to th^ir right fo carry the ten-and-sixpeiiny 
weapons h(f has invenl>ed, he proves it by a simple refei’ence to the 
“ manly exhortations addressed by the Editors of the Times and 
Morning Chronicle to the sufering people/* and concludes his pre- 
face by saying he had meant to charge only one shilling apiece for 
Ids boofk, but afterwards changed his mind (which is clear enougli, 
for he charges .five) ; and also ,by declaring that he shall be very 
happy, if ‘‘ any aggregation of his countrymen in arms so far honour 
him as to deem Ids generalship useYul, to place him at their head, and 
share their labours, dangers, and triumphs ;* their plundei', of course, 
he would not share for the world. By the expression “ countrymen,’* * 
one ndgjit almost imagine he was somehow or other an Englishman ; 
though some of Ids Defensive Instructions,** shell as the use of 
vilriu/ic acid against soldiers, lead one to doubt it much. 

Tros Tyrius([ue mild iiullo discrimirie agetur.” 

But, it little matters where the man was born who could propose 
sjich a diabolical means of attack or defence. Where is the country 
that would own him for her son ? Next aftei^diis preface comes Jus 
letter of dedication t()*Colonel Evans, to whom he takes the liberty of 
explaining Ids ])roject of foot lancers, inviting him at the same time to 
wisit him in Bryanston-square, and take some lessons in his lance ex- 
ercise, for which, of course, he would not require any higher remu- 
neration than Mr. Murphy for instructing the Political Union in the 
sw(»rd exercise. 

As for the system he proposes, we shall presently examine its merits, 
which he tells us are such as to render lOOO men equal to 2(K)0. He 
also tells us, ihat he olferod his invention to the British army, and 
ill corroboration introduces a gentlemanlike letter (putting him olF of 
course in civil terms) from Lord F. Somerset, whom, in return, he 
violently abuses for being a hrdling, and for not writing more legibly ; 
he having lost his right arm, not in gallantly heading Watson’s com- 
pany of the Political Union, armed with ten-and-sixpeimy lances, but 
in the enjoyment of some military sinefcure on the plains of Waterloo, 
while actiilg,upon the staff of that sqnire^archical aristocrat the Duke 
of Wellington, encouraging, by his gallant example, those British 
troops, wlio, we are assured a few pages fu/ther,^ have long since lost 
all the military' valour of their ancestors. If so they were certainly “ 
/ucki/ at Waterloo. 

Colonel Macerone proceeds, to assure us, that tlie borough mongers 
are the inventors of military schools and barracks, as a cheap provision 
for theif sons and daughters,'* the latter, we may suppose, being house- 
keepers of the barracks, and, of course, exercising some cruel* monopolies, 
ill the washing ai>d cookery of the soldiers, and applying the profits to 
parliamentary corniptioh and the prevention of reform. This doctrine 
he support^ * several ‘quotations from^'the TimeSy one of which is too 
remarkable to he omitted. It proposes a conservative guard for the 
t'eform of law and recovery of the peoples power ! and further states, 
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“ to what extent tliis force ought hereafter to be placed under tlie 
controrof the executive power of the state, will he an irnporiant ques- 
tion, We then to our fellow-subjects organize a fid nrni” It is 
only wonderful after such a patriotic ajipeal, that any ‘lances remain 
unsold in Bryanston-square, or at Messrs. Lvicy and Witton’s,* in 
Chamomile-street, where, we are told, they are quite as cheap as at 
Maccaroni’s own house. i 

In his descr*iptious and explanations of the we^ipons, and their use, 
there is so much more about the «^patriotism of the Times ne\^spap(‘r, 
and the boroughmpngers, ^and the oligarchs, and the political unions, 
that it is not at first very easy to obtain a clear understanding of his 
propositions ; but it appears that he would arm the mob, (according to 
his plates,) with Avhite leather breeches, and a red stripe down the 
seaip, very flashy caps and feathers, light dragoon jackets, pistols, and 
Maccaronl lances. They are to be a good deal drilled, and we hope 
frequently and soufidly flogged, and arc to manamvre in three ranks ; 
but the lances are the grand point, and Ave wilf, therefore, enter upon 
a fair discussion of their form, construction, and employment. Nine 
feet is to be the length ; and in order to facilitate their being easily 
carried at the same time as a musket or pistol, they are to liave a 
joint, Avhich is called a ruler joint, but Avhich the ordinary reader will 
best understand by bei^g told it is just the same as that by Avhich the 
handle of a lady's parasol is made to fold up int^A two parts, for conve- 
nience of taking less room in a carriage. When the lance is not 
wanted in action, it is folded precisely in the same Avay as a parasol, 
and slung over the man's shoulder by the joint, with one half hanging 
before, and the other behind him : to prevent its slipjuiig oflP anti trip- 
ping up his heels, there is a thing like a shoe-horn sewed upon his 
shoulder, tlie end of which sticks up in the uir, and keeps the lance in 
its place. Thus our inventor tell us his rnob-hero may be considered 
quite at liberty with his hands, for making use of his fire-arms. When 
a boronglimonger charges him, he is not to run away as he did from 
the police in Finsbury-square, but is quickly to sling his gun over the 
one shoulder, Avhile he unships the lance from the other, and so selling 
the pole straight, and slipping the ferrule over the ])oint to secure it, 
lean his lance forAvard and spit the squirearchical anti-reformer, like a 

♦ It is so‘*satisfactory find that IMacerono is repTidiated hy th^ v('ry class of 
Englishmen whose sense and loyalty he so impudently iTn|?e:icbes, that we cannot 
t-resist inserting the following letter, addressed to the Editor of the. Times. 

To the Tldilor of the Times. ** 

Sir, — A Avork written by ‘ Francis Macerone,’ under the title of Defensh'e 
Instructions for the People^ has just been put into our liands, and we have notict'd 
with much surprise, at its conclusion, the IVdlowing hitimation — 

‘^‘-Messrs. Lacy and Witton, of Chamomile-street, London, will su'iiply any 
number of my,JfV)ot- Lance equipments at tlie cheaiicst possible rate.* 

“ Never having given Cobviel Macerone permission to use our names in the 
above manner, nor in fart spoken with him at any lime on ihe subject, Ave have 
only to add, that it is useless for any party to apply to us*; as as e iicA'Ci^iad, nor have, 
« any intention to manufacture articles for the purpose 1ecommen((p Ai the above 
*■ work. f. 

“ We are, Sir, your obedient sci vants, . 

“ Chamomile-street, April 9,” “ Lacy and Wi tton.** 
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cockchafer on a pin, just as he rushes On, panting to lap the blood of 
the peopl^,^’ ill the Times' touching language. 

Now, ill order to expose the fallacy and imposVire of this system, 
we will supjyose that Capt. * Watson, assisted by Lieut. Iletherlngton 
•and Adjufaiit Murphy, had really drilled the seventieth company of 
the London Political Union in the sword exercise, at which Murphy 
is such an adept, in the lance exercise, in wldch Macerone would 
so* readily instruct ,theni for a liberal remuneration ; Und in the use 
of the •firelock, already so familiar* to those wlio have been used to 
])oat;hing after tame ducks and wild sparrows in the preserves of Bat- 
tersea fields ; and that tUe seventieth company could really take the 
field, or rather the street, as a disciplined body, with Maccaroni pran- 
cing on a cart-houvse at their head. Will any man who has served with 
the very best trained infantry assert, that any troops, however steady,^ 
could be brought to perform such a number of motions as are requisite 
for exchanging their firelocks for their lances wh^n suddenly charged 
by cavalry, without lAter confusion and defeat ? Why even infantry, 
tiring as they advanced, and ending with a rushing charge of the bayo- 
• net, would be in upon the seventieth company before half of them 
could have laid aside their fire-armvS, and got their parasol sticks pro- 
perly fitted to repel them. Half the men, in their desperate stew and 
agitation, would jerk the shoeing-horns from^^heir shoulder, and the 
last shower of rain might have swelled the wood of the lance, and pre- 
vented the ferrule slipping properly over the joint, upon which every 
thing depends, and which, in case of the least accident, leaves the 
bearer perfectly defenceless. Many a ])oor deluded tinker, or chiffo- 
nier,'* would then wish himself safe in the Cat and Bagpipes, over his 
pot of ale, with his pipe in his mouth, the patriotic Times in his hand, 
his ten and sixpence in his pocket, and the lance, which he bought 
witli it, at the devil ; not to mention his gallant ofHcers of the seven- 
tieth company, Avho would have bolted early in the fray, or been seiz- 
ed, without resistance, by Mr, Alfred List, the Inspector, assisted by 
a few of his excellent division of sturdy Police, who, on a former 
occasion, gave so wholesome a lesson to JMaccaroni’s ^vould-be gre- 
nadiers. 

So much for the foot lancer system, a subject which Maccaroni now 
quits entirely for a chapter on rifle practice, which he treats without 
any rclfefeiice to tlie borough mongers, and merely as a nylitary ques- 
tion. jMost (ft* liici remarks are taken from approved authors on the 
same subject; and he treats it with very toltrable knowledge of aU 
that relates the mechanism of the piece, the effects that may be- 
obtained from it on service, and the chief advantages and difficulties 
which attend the use of the rifle in general. 

Almost the only suggestion, Ifowever, which can be called his own, 
is lisilile to great objections. He proposes the use of a very heavy 
solul ramrod, by which to force down the ball into the fifte barrel, with 
as much weight* as can be produced by the stroke of a hammer. No 
doubt in common pihctice for a wager, such a ramrod would do as 
well as^a^iaminer for driving hoifie the ball; but IMaccaroiii has 
served jmder Murat \o very little purpose, if he is not aware of *ho^ 
serious u matter it is to increase the weight of the piece very con- 
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siderably by adding 'such a ponderous bar as he recommends by way of 
a ramroci. * 

The next chapteir treats of the most approved method of making ball 
cartridges, and contains some j^ist observations, in a military view, 
upon this ve^y important and often neglected point ; but as he pro- 
fesses, this book is for the patriotic purpose of disciplining the mob, it 
seems very doubtful }iow far such instijuctions can be useful for the 
cMJjonier battdlions« One may/ therefore, ventiyre to suspect, that 
this chapter, which like the former oiie, has been borrowed from vari- 
ous German and French military writers, is here thrust in, for the -sole 
purpose of swelling the size of the Defensive Instructions for the 
People,"' in order to warrant Colonel Maccrone in augmenting his 
price to five sliillings, to be extracted from the aforesaid people's 
ipockets, under pretence of teaching them, in a very few easy lessons, 
liow to blow out the brains of the Foot Guards with old horse pistols, 
and drive iimbrella-Uick lances through the bodies of the Life Guards 
and Blues. 

In a discussion of the same sort upon the use of buck shot, there is 
a suggestion of a cartridge belt, carried all round the body, consisting 
of a single row of tin tubes, sewed into a light leathern girdle, siith- 
ciently loose round the waist to admit of being shifted round when the 
cartridges in front are,lexhausted, which certainly appears far better 
for rifle troops than the present cartridge-box, worn in front of the 
stomach, and of which the weight is felt much more than if distributed 
all round the body as proposed; but this is a question of military 
equipment, and our Colonel now joyfully returns to his mob doctrines, 
in a chapter entitled A few Brief Hints which may be useful." 

The first of the brief hints relates to organization, deliberate orga?n* 
nation for tin: pterpose of open and premediiaied rehellhm against the 

eixecutive power. Captains and lieutenants are to be named, with 
badges of distinction tied round their arms ; and the coininander-in- 
chief, which naturally means himself, is to wear a tri-coloured scarf. 
His observations on the best means fur tlie defence of a city, not 
against a foreign enemy, but against its own natural protectors and 
constitutionally appointed forces, commence with this notaVde declara- 
tion. One great maxim in such strifes must, above all, be adhered 
to. The sword once drawn, the scabbard must be fwig away. Capi^ 
tulations anil conventions are not to be relied on : nothing but the poli- 
tical annihilation of* tiik enemy can give any sei^urity.'* Tanlcenc 
cknhnis radicalibus ireex^^ and is such language as this to be tole- 
rated? Can anything be more treasonable than the vxpressioii of 
these wicked and most detestable sentiments } Surely, unless the 
wild ravings of such a man should be deemed beneath the very notice 
of the law, they come within the just^ grasp of its retribution ; and if 
the Alien Act has no longer the power of expelling such a vipef^from 
the country which has Irarboured him, he can at least be punished for 
the daring publication of his seditious and savage advice to an already 
excited and' deluded populace. 

. Tlie manner in which lie next proceeds to treali^the art ofteVnporary 
sJip and barricade is purely military, and for the most part inapplicable 
to the efibrts of any but disciplined bodies ; in fact, all his remarks on 
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these matters are taken, as before noticed, from Scliarnhorst, and other 
well-known modern writers : and here, as in othfer places, he assumes 
that those persons Avliu are to invest him with th^ tri-coloured scarf, 
in which he desires to figurtf as commander-in-chief, are the respect- 
•ahle' midcHing classesf who, so far from being disposed* to loop-hole 
their homes and barricade their streets, would be the first to offer 
their gratuitous aid for the suppression of the riot, bloodshed, and 
pillage, to which it seems his object to excite tile populace by every 
possihki delusion and fallacy. He (juite forgets that the true British 
citi^^en is not the Citoijcn Scpiejnhriseur of the revolution, but an ho- 
nest and respectable man, born and bred in 1:helovd of social order, who, 
though he may be blinded for a tThie by the madness of political fever, 
yet returns to his natural respect for the old institutions of the country 
the moment any serious disturbance arises from the excitement he haJj 
ill liis. temporary enthusiasm unwittingly contributed to fosteif and 
encourage. Such a man as this will not volunteer the loan of his 
sugar hogsheads for the barricades of Colonel ]\Iacerone, nor would he 
at all like passing several hours on his knees pushing the sap*' across 
, a hard macadamised square, or bruising his toes with a pickaxe in con- 
verting his well-stocked beer-cellar into a fougasse for blowing up a com- 
pany of foot-guards. Tlien, as to the fortification of houses, one really 
cannot imagine the smart young shopmen Redmayne's, pitching 
dung or wet bedding*' about upon the well- furnished first floor of 
that opulent and respectable tradesman as a preventive against 
fire/* or removing the roof of the house, and reducing the height of 
the walls to five feet above the uppermost flooring,** in order to convert 
his rich warehouse into a mob fortress. 

But.sit this [)art of iMaccaroni's arrangement, we must call our reader’s 
attention to the atrocious suggestion of using boiling water,” and 
melted lead," as a defence against the assault of troops,— a proposal 

worthy (»f the feelings tvhich have dictated many other portions of this 
disgraceful publication. As if determined to surpass even himself, he 
announces a few pages further, in speaking of the defence of houses, 
sulphuric or iiUric acid will at this moment be very efficacious f and 
([notes the case of e Parisian chemist, who in the glorious days of July 
1830, ‘‘ spouted showers of sulphuric acid upon the troops, from a small 
garden engine /* an improbable tale, and too degrading to the character 
even of the French mob, to be believed upon Colonel Macerqpe’s assevera- 
tion. Having exhausted his own materials. Colonel Maceroiie ends this 
part of his subject by dragging into publv notice a Paper on popular 
defence,” attributed to that unfortunate man, whose errors might by thisj 
time have been allowed to remain buried in his tliitimely grave, but 
for the wanton recklessness with which they have been brought for- 
ward for the sake of gain by am author of a far higher class than ]\Ia- 
ceroTli. The interest attached to family details, however spurious and 
false, together with some flourishes of mawkish sensibility, have caused 
the extensive (iirculation of a work more ‘injurious to the memory of a 
misguided hut gallant oflicer, than any thing Macerone could intro- 
duce iit*hi^ mob reg^ations. , • 

‘A) Gives, Gives, quasrenda pecunia primuin, 

Virtus post nummos.” 
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Bat, to roturn firm this digiession, wo are ^favoured with another 
lecture use of “ Burning Acids/' which actually is the title of a 

chapter in which Maccaroiii tells us, after a good deal about the effect 
of aqua fortis and g^ass bottle grenades, that “ all this would be very 
horrid work, were it not that thd' trade of dospotisui must be put down 
with similar means to those by which it has been set up.” Trite sug- 
gestions, and explanations of field fortification, taken, us in the former 
instance, from .Schamhorst and others, nil up many mure pages, till 
we gladly approach the conclusion of a work in alniot»t every part of 
which, except what he has borrowed from others, there is a maligqant 
and barbarous spirit, sufficient alone to disgust every liberal and manly 
mind, independent of the foul stain o/ rebellion in which the writer so 
])roudly glories. 

j| To the rhapsody with which ColoncV M a ccaruni winds up his ])er- 
Tormaiice, it is impossible to do justice, except by transcribing the 
most remarkable pus^;age. 

It is generally observed, tlmt nothing tends more to (U^hoarten and dis- 
organize ti’oops, than the fall of their officers. But over and above tliis 
military maxim, in the species of mar we are coritempkting, tojloor the offi«;or.s 
l).ecomus of infinitely more importance. First, because we may liave reason 
to expect, in such case, without their active superintendence and influence, 
the men, fishamed of and (j^isgusted with their cause and occupation, would 
slacken in their efforts, fetire from the contest, or actmdly join rs. {Se- 
condly, because in this country, the commands in the army and navy, and all 
otlier good things in church and state, being regarded and held by the Aris- 
tocracy and Squirearchy, as rights and freeholds appertaining exclusively to 
their order, it follows, {hat the officers of the British army as a class, are the 
avowed supporters of a system which w^orks so well for themselves, and are 
consequently the bitterest enemies to all nforru. On this account,, there- 
fore, it becomes doubly necessary to recommend them to the attention of 
OUR sharpshooters. And, the higher their rank, the more attention sliuuld 
be paid to them ; an infantry officer on liorsehack, for instance, should re- 
ceive the honour of at least a dozen rifles!. But do not, mg friends, mistake 
your men. That smooth-faced youth, whose chest and shoulders are buried 
in gorgeous epaulettes, is no field-marshal, no, nor yet a general, nor a 
colonel, nor a major, nor mayhap a captain, but only a lieutenant or 
cornet!! Spare him, good Sirs, but commend me tc\,yoii straight-coated 
cocked-hatted gentleman, with nothing but a sort of footman s shoulder- 
knot to decorate liim — he is a general or a field officer; let him be at- 
tended to/' u 

If this is not rebellion in its blackest form, what po^isibly can deserve 
that name? As to the jidea^f the British soldier ever forgetting his 
loyalty and fidelity to his colours, though his officers we!?o picked off 
to the very last. by their dastardly opponents, the very supposition is a 
false and insidious calumny. Maceroiie dues not know the men he 
speaks of. His duty will always be the faithful guide of the British 
S(ddier, and will bear him through every seduction. That noble febiiiig 
of duty juiculiar to his plain, brave, anil honest character 

‘Boris ut ilex tortsa bipennibus 

Nigrte feraci frondis in Algido; 

Per damna, )>ej* cuides ab ipsii ^ 

Uucit opes, aniinunupic, ferro.*' 
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, NO. IV. 

• As a cafefiil and candid inquiry into the moral condition of that 
portion of our commercial marine employed in the service of the 
Honourable the East India Company, must necessarily form an im- 
portant part in all discussions ueariii^ on the past and freseiit state of 
our maritime population, we propose, as the subject of our present 
essay, to offer a few remarks on j;he government and guidance of those 
ships, — as their good order and efiicieiicy is*intimafely connected with 
th(* well-being of our regular merchaiit-mon, with the prosperity of 
our foreign trade, and the progressive moral improvement of our sea- 
men ill general. It will be acknowledged by all who are in any de-^ 
gree acijiiainted with thq subject, that whether in point of neat, smart, 
scrvicealile, and seaman-like appearance, or in* general outfit and 
capiipmeiit, the ships *in the service of the East India Company have 
always been alike creditable to their employers, and honourable to the 
•ollicer under whose command they have been placed ; and from the 
days^of Ca]>t. James Lancaster, (who in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
oonimanded the first fleet of the then infant Company,) to our own 
time*, they have most nobly supported the hoU’yur of the British arms 
and the glory of the British flag. 

EiiT-wined as tiie achievements of the Honourable Company's ship- 
])ing are with our naval greatness, still, as a nursery for seamen, they 
have never been of much importance to the state : and it forms no 
part of our present design to iiupiire whether the freight produced by 
those sploiuiid vessels, has ever been equal to tlie enormous outlay in- 
cident to what we may well call the almost royal magnilicence of their 
appointment ; or, in a mere commercial point of view, (setting patron- 
age altogether out of the ([uestion,) if the trade with our possessions in 
tiie East might not have been carried on as well, and at infinitely less 

expense, in the ordinary run of merchant-ships. True it is, that so far 
as London is concerned, the ships in the service of the Honourable 
C/ompany are justly esteemed of first-rate local importance ; they give 
employment to the innumerable tribes of naval artisans connected with 
that ])ort, and eiicoiu^ageraent to the various building establishments 
and rnairtifacturers of naval stores situated on the river Thames. They 
have, moreover, been the means of forcing no small traffic into the 
hands of the commercial ])eople residing in ouTt crowded metropolis. » 

It is not, however, to questions of disbursement and return incident, 
to the ships, but to matters of riot and insubordindtion too frequently 
exhibited by the seamen in the Company's service, that we first mean 
to allude ; we shall aftetwards endeavour to assign a cause, and attempt 
to point out a remedy for this unfortunate state of things. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of our readers,* that a vast pro- 
])ortiori of the striking cases of mutiny and insurrection peculiar of late 
years to the seamen t?ngaged in the commercial marine of the country, 
are reported as havii^^ taken pilace in the ships of the India Compan.y, 
and more instances (jf disaffection have been made public through Itrg 
law-courts as coming from that service, than from any other portion of 
our maritime •trade, foreign or dolnestic. Nay, we have been, infqfm-. 
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that a greater ^liantity of corporal punishment takes place in the 
few ships of the UOmpany, than in the whole of our regular Navy. 
Whence, it may w^ll be asked, arises this constant struggle between 
authority and obedience ; this unvaried recurrence of riot and coercion 
in a service ’ which (His Majesty's alone excepted) provides for the 
comforts and conveniences of its people better than all others ? where 
the voyages are b/ much the least laborious of any that are made ; 
where the allowance of provisions (that never- failing source of discon- 
tent) is abundant, aii'd the quality \ine&ceptionable ; where ever^>^ possi- 
ble attention is paid to the sick and infirm ; a service, we may add, 
odicered by gentleinen conspicuous for their general information and 
intelligence, and long considered th'e first practical navigators in the 
world?* 

m It is much to be regretted, that the vitiated and demoralised condi- 
tion "(arising from causes to which we called the attention ,of our 
readers in a recent Number) in which the return of peace found the 
greater part of our maritime population, though every day becoming 
less visible in our shipsi-of-war, (for reasons to which we shall pre- 
sently allude,) is 8till> after the lapse of so many years, awfully [)re- 
sent and severely felt throughout the whole commercial marine, more 
particularly in the ships of the Hon. East India Company. This 
arises, so far as the Hijnourable Company are concerned, from two 
causes : first, from the very loose mjmner in which the wrillen law, 
(for there is a written and an oral code,) intended for the guidance of 
those employed in the commercial navy, is interpreted ; added to tlu‘ 
difficulty and delay incident to courts of law : in' the second place, 
from the size of the ships in the service of the East India Company, 
and the very discordant materials of which their ships' companies are 
composed. But the grand causes of that vice and immorality too fre- 
quently conspicuous in the sailors of the commercial marine, proceeds 
almost entirely from the apathy of the merchants themselves, who, 

digging in the mine of mammon" since the return of peace, have not, 
as yet, found time for the active employment of any measures calcu- 
lated to rescue the seamen in their service from the degraded condition 
into which they have been sunk. 

Our readers are, perhaps, not aware that there are three distinct 
systems of law by which the maritime population of this mighty em- 
pire are governed ; — martial law, of course, in the navy, oriti law in 
the regular merchant ships, and written law in those, of the ilon. East 

♦ While serving on the India station during the war, we hachTio opportunity 
of judging how far the seamen were contented and liap))y in tlie Company ^s siiips. 
IiupresHniout was then the order of the day. The dislike which that and certain 
other measures generated in the minds of the sailors t^o His JMajesty\s ships, join- 
ed to the very natural wish to remain on high wages, overcame all other ccmsjiJera- 
tions, and kept them quiet. Since the peace, however, (having served in India in no 
less than three different ships of war,) we have had ample means of discovering tlu? 
extreme unpopularity of the Company’s service. We -found the men always will- 
ing to volunteer for the Navy, When at any time qur complement sulFercd dimi- 
nution from sickness or death, or the occasional necessity^of sending drai>s of men 
to* assist in carrying home the new-built teak ships ; m short, from whatever 
c-iuse, we were at no loss for recruits the moment we fell in with any of the Com- 
pany’s ships, though we do not recollect an instance of our having obtained a sin- 
gle man from any of the numenm? free traders who frequent British India. 
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India Company. On board of His Majesty’s ships? where martial law 
prevails, there no longer exists that absolute and 'almost irresponsible 
atithority which has too frequently been found to^ produce a spirit of 
proud uncea&'iiig recklessness in those who have, "unfortunately for 
theniselves* and others^ been entrusted with it: on the contrary, the 
captain of a ship-of»-war is now held strictly responsible for every in- 
stance of punishment that he may be under the necessity of indicting. 
No punishment is ever suffered to take place until a cvrtain time has 
elapsech from the commission of *the^ offence ; a warrant is then drawn 
out, setting forth the full ])articu}ars of the case, the general character 
of the offending party, the names of witnesses,* &c. which docu- 
ment is signed by the captain,^' and forwarded to the Admiralty, 
through his conimander-in-chief, who invariably inquires into every 
complaint preferred by the seamen againt their officers. Since the re- * 
turn of ])eace, moreover, a race of men has sprung up in the Ring’s 
ships attached to the service, and fully equal to* all its duties, who, 
when paid off in one vessel, invariably volunteer for another. The 
improved institutions of the naval service are well adapted to the 
^ views and feelings of this class of men ; and the laws by Avhich they 
are governed being in strict unison with their habits and opinions, 
they •are contented and happy in the service of a country which treats 
them with kindness and consideration in sickness or in health, and 
secures them from pgverty and wretchedness in their declining years. 
So far, tlierefore, as seamen are required, the navy at the present moment 
is much less dependent on the merchant-service than it was in former 
days, and there is accordingly less interchange and connexion between 
the two services. 

In our regular merchant-vessels, where the oral law is pretty much 
in use, the shipmaster, from time immemorial, has held a sort of patri- 
arclial authority over his people ; a system well adapted to the genius 
and disposition of a race trained and enured to it from their early 
youth ; and were the commercial body to come forward, and earnestly 
endeavour to effect some improvement in the moral nature of those 
men, their government would be a matter of very little difficulty ; 
they have all the groundwork materials for becoming one of the best, 
as they already are decidedly the most useful and interesting portion 
of our po])ulation. An utter want of intelligence is the great defect of 
tlie merthant service ; and unfortunately the employers, as a body, 
have showli n# sympathy for the employed in this respect*; no wish to 
enlarge their conceptions, and lift them up frqpi the death-trance of 
ignorance” ir which they are plunged ; no desire to raise the general 
standard of information in their service ; and by education, to force 
upon the minds of their people a conviction that they are moral and 
accountable beings. The Briti^ merchants complain of the immoral- 
ity of the seamen in their employments, while by dock monopolies, and 
other systems equally pernicious, they throw stumbling-blocks in the 
way * of their yioral improvement : they accuse them of profligacy, 
while they suffer them to remain living sepulchres of ignorance 
they ta5» them with isigratitude^ wliil|3 they cast them loose the moment 
they have ceased to he useful, (that is, the instant the voyage is conv 
p'leted,) despised and disregarded, amid the haunts of pollution and 
vice with whipli our sea-ports iure but too well provided ; ,and were' it 
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not for the liberal cifiiductof Government in furnishing Hoating-elmpols;, 
aided by the anxious endeavours of many benevolent individuals^ the 
Sabbath might pass unheeded by our merchant-seamen, and the 
sublime truths aUa moral beauties of ike Gospel might never reach 
their ears. ^ ‘ ‘ 

The ships in the service of the Hon. the East India Company, offi- 
cered by gentlemen wearing uniform, and manned by tlie crimp, (a 
public benefit flOnly iii so far as h^ is a public nuisance,) are governed 
by tlie ill-defined iVriiten law of Jhe4and. ‘‘ What (^ays Mr, Baron 
Vaugliau*) does the law authorise you to do in the case of misconduct ? 
To iiitlict moderate^ punishment. The punishment must be moderate, 
and proportioned to the otfence ; aitU though the party guilty of mis- 
conduct may bring fm action, if he can show that the punishment was 
disproportioned to the offence, yet he ihust adopt a course the law 
yuinis out for that purpose/' This then is law; but what is mode- 
rate And how the seaman who may have received correction out 
of all proportion to the degree of his offence, to bring “ his action 
How a fore-mast man is to acquire the means of coming into court, “ of 
adopting the course the law points ouV’ the learned Judge sayeth not. 
Besides, the law authorities within the reach and, of course, usually con- 
sulted by the seamen, (viz. the pettifoggers and land-sharks our 
sea-port towns,) assure Jam that as the India sla'ps do not sail under 
letter of marque, (as in time of war,) the captain no right wir.itever 
to inflict corporal punishment, — an opinion in which, to a certain ex- 
tent, we have seen them borne out by the police magistrates, who 
seem to consider that it is only in cases of open mutiny and violcnrc 
that punishment is to be resorted to. Thus a doubt is created in the 
minds of the men ; they question the power and authority of their offi- 
cers. In the language of a learned Judge, t they leave this country 

upon a foreign voyage, under the impression that it is for them, and 
not for the responsible officers, to decide how the discipline of the ship 
is to be carried on.^' The naval part of our readers know well what 
consequences would arise in a inau-of-war, were the slightest shadow 
of doubt suffered to exist in respect to the authority of the captain. 
It is this undisputed power, more than the exercise of it, that consti- 
tutes the wisdom of naval government, always providing that the per- 
son in whose hands the authority is placed, shall be under the most 
strict personal responsibility to liis superiors for the exercise of it. 
But there is no superior authority to which either coffioers •or men in 
the merchant service cfin appeal without enormous expense and ruin- 
ous detention. The law is said to place certain powers in. the hands of 
the commander of u ship ; it sends him forth to the uttermost parts of 
the. earth, and on his return, requires no account of his stewardship ; 
no Jist of punishments is ever called for ; no inquiry is made with re- 
spect to the tyranny and oppression that may have been exercised on 
the one hand,, or to the profligacy and disobedience that may have 
existed on the other. The law is deaf, and blind, and dumb in this 
case. Now it is not a passive, but an active and inquiring superior 

‘ ^ See I/amb v. Burnet, judgment of Court of Bxcheiiffer, on the 19th ,Jan\iary 

l»3l. 

. 1 Mr. Barou Oarrow. 
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authority, (which ahull be to the commercial what*the Admiralty is to 
the RoyiiW.Navy,) that is wanted. If there is any' case in which cheap 
justice is required, it is here ; some court of easy <^cess, to which both 
othcers and men shall be heW resjionsible, and whicfi shall demand an 
•account of their proctedings. As matters stand at present, the cap- 
tain of an Jndiaman in particular is placed between alternatives, 
which offer him only a choice of dangers and of difficulties. If he 
tetnporizes when a spirit of discontent has inanife'sted itjself in his ship, 
and w;vts, (according to the la\^ la\d down by tlfe police magistrates,) 
until it has assumed the character of open violence, he runs the risk of 
sacrificing ship and cargo, and of seeing miftrder added to the crimes of 
mutiny and insurrection ; if, on ftie other hand, he, as in duty bound, 
holds by the authority of the Judges of the land, adopts the course 
wlilch the lau', as interpreted by them, has placed in his hand, and 
sternly represses the first outbreak of an unquiet S])irit, it is at the mani- 
fest hazard of a law process in some of the inferior courts in the first 
instance, and the pc/sitive certainty of having his name held up to 
universal execration, by the supporters of a corrupt and venal press, in 
• the second. 

We have already said, that the size of the India Company’s ships, 
and the very discordant materials of which those ships' companies are 
coin])osed, is another cause of the turbulent aifrd unruly conduct so fre- 
quently exhibited ii^that class of vessel. Uiifike the men-of-war and 
regular inercliant-men, the ships of the Company have no class of sea- 
men ])eculiarly their own, bred up in their service, and accustomed to 
its laws and usages ; nay, they are too frequently places of refuge for the 
discarded rulliaiis and reprobates of the two former services. In calmly 
investigating this matter, the first thing that presents itself to oiir 
consideration, is the very mixed character of what may be termed the 
mongrel race employed, whether under the respectable denomination 
of seamen, or in any of the vast variety of subordinate situations pecu- 
liar to India ships. Independent of the thorough-bred tars, there are 
usually to he found certain individuals called, in the language of the 
docks, Blackwall Irishmen — sailors but not seamen : they have, more- 
over, an occasional* sjwinkling of a race of aquatic adventurers, figura- 
tively denominated Old Meu-of-war’s Men, L e. skulking vagabonds, 
who in all probability have been turned out of the service, and whose 
discontAit proceeds from sheer profligacy. Then there are the con- 
fectioners, ai^i c.'oks, and butchers, and bakers, stewarSs, assistants, 
and others, the cankers of a calm world ^md J|,loiig peace ; officers ami 
cabin servants, fellows to look after dogs, horses, pigs, eows, poultry, 
and other live stock, serve to make up the show^ there are the dis- 
carded, unjust servingmen, younger sons to younger brothers, revolted 
tapsters, and ostlers trade-fallen, with which (like Falstaff ) the captain 
of ah Indiaman has to fill up his ranks. Sometimes interest, or vanity, 
or an affectation of taste, may tempt him to add a^«*w musicians to 
this motley as,semblage. The annoyance which such persons inflict, is 
rarely compensated* by the concord of sweet harmony which they 
create.* Your fiddltf is always a dissipated, and, not unfrequently, a 
dissolute and unprincipled character ; needy when on shore, because 
of his" dissipation ; discontented when afloat, having been driven thi- 
ther by bis debauchery. Thus we find the captain of ;an Indiaman 
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called upon to preoldo over a most Noali's-ark-liko establishment, 
brought together froai the four corners of the earth, engagjjd merely 
for the voyage out |md home, having no service tie, no community of 
interest or of object, save to do as littla work as tliey^possibly can. 
Of course there can be no esjfrit de corps, of, to use n^-inore sea- 
mon-like phrase, pulling together, without which how is it possible for 
an officer to manage such a mixed multitude Like the soldiers of 
Macbeth, thosc^,he commands moire onlv** in command, nothing in love. 
JJiit this is not all an outward-bouiV(i ship is always crovvded -with 
troops and passengers. At the very time she should be put into some 
order, there are writers and» surgeons going to their appointments, and 
young gulphis going to their regim^its,-^lasses of people, be it ob- 
served, who, if there happens to be one place in a ship wliere they 
shall be more in the way than another, are sure to find out and occupy 
that place with all the unerring certainty of instinct : truly the caji- 
tain of an Indiamap has no sinecure. The improvements in 
navigation must ultimately draw off the passengers from the Indlamen, 
and, of course, the tag-rag domestics and others, their attendants. 
This will make them more of ships and less of floating taverns, and he 
of infinite advantage to their discipline and good management. The 
association of seamen with so large a portion of dissipated and dis'eun- 
tented landsmen, is nearJy as injurious to their moral nature, as the 
baneful practice that xvAs resorted to in the course of the late war, of 
sending convicts and felons into His Majesty's ships. 

Having now pointed out, as briefly as our limits will permit, a few 
of the leading causes of discontent and disaffection in the comnuTcial 
marine, we shall pause for a moment to remark, that of all the fallacy 
that has been promulgated of late years on what may be called the 
mural causes of this evil, there is no sophism more absurd than the one 
which attempts to refer the disorderly conduct of the commercial to 
some supposed relaxation of discipline in the Royal Navy. This is 
substituting fancy for investigation, or rather accounting for an effect 
by at once assuming a principle, which ought to have been proved in 
the first instance, for unless the supporters of this theory can show 
that the improvements which have taken place in t^j© discipline of the 
navy since the return of peace, have been productive of riot and dis- 
content, rather than of goodwill and obedience, their argument (if it 
be worthy of the name) goes for nothing. Now we pronouncerit to be 
a feet, that i<rill bear the most searching scrutiny, that nt Ao former 
period of our history did the^ country possess the services of a more 
eAicient or better-disciplined fleet, more especially in thi' good order 
and devoted attachment of the seamen ; and whatever may have been 
the errors of Government during the war, arising chiefly from tlie per- 
nicious. measures that unfortunately were adopted for the purpose of 
manning the fleet, since the return of peace, the naval adniinist ration 
of the^ pountry,. so far as the seamen are concerned, has been at once 
wise, iiber^, and humane. No private interest has been suffered to 
iii^rfere with the welfare of the seamen in His Majesty's service, or 
private monopoly to become the means of their moral contamination ; 
such baneful treatment is reserved by the merchasots for the sailors in 
their enaployment, whose general character and conduct bear ample 
testimony to this melancholy fact. 

N. C;. 
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CAPTURE OF THE SPANISH SLAVER, MARINRRITO, 

BY THE BLACK JOKE. jf 
• * 

, In* layiivff before o;ir readers an account of the capture of the 
Spanish armed slave brig Marinerito, by His Majesty's brig Black 
Juke, tender to His Majesty's ship Dryad, we do not pretend that we 
liave any thing very remarkable to record; but Tas we consider it our 
duty tojgive the facts connectcd^wiUi every tliiDg*4M the shape of an 
action, we shall, without further prelude, relate all the circumstances 
of this affair from authentic sou/ces. • • 

On Friday tlie 22iid of April IfiSl, His Majesty's brig Black Joke, 
commanded by Lieut. Ramsay, anchored at- Fernando Po, in order to 
take on board a set of sweeps that had been sent out from England for 
her use. There the Lieutenant learned from Mr. Mather, who «om- 
maiided one of the colonial vessels, that he had just left in the Old 
Calabar a large armed. Spanish slave-brig, supposed to be almost ready 
f(»r sea ; be described her as the finest slaver that had been on the 
coast for some years, carrying one pivot and four broadside guns, with 
*a crew of about seventy picked men, some of wliom were reported to 
be E.iglisli. The vessel herself appeared by her movements to be in 
complete man-of-war order, but as no one u;,»is permitted to go on 
board, her interior arrangements could not be exactly ascertained. i\Ir. 
jMather dined on shore several times in company with some of her 
oflicers, and he stated, that in course of conversation they made no 
* secret of their intention of fighting if necessary, and even laughed at 
the idea of being taken by the Black Joke, with whose force they were 
well acquainted ; and as for the two gun-brigs that were on the station, 
they were totally out of the question, on account of their bad sailing. 

The Black Joke put to sea that evening, proceeded to the Old 
Calabar, and commenced a strict blockade of that port, anchoring every 
night at the mouth of the river, weighing before daylight, and running 
out with the land breeze far enough not to be seen from the shore. 
This plan was practised until Monday, April the 25th, when about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, a large brig was seen from the mast-head, 
under all sail, standing out of the river, the Black Joke's topsails were 
immediately lowered, by which means the stranger was within sight 
from the .^leck before he made out who his antagonist was. He then 
altered hisfcoiyse ^rom steering directly down, and kept a\Vay so as to 
cross the tender's tow, and pass between ^Fernando Po and the main. 
All sail was nyw made in chase, and every requisite preparation for a 
severe contest, in doing which, a spirit was evinced both by the ofheers 
and men, that left no doubt as to the result, whatever might be the 
enemy’s superiority of force. Tjie Spaniard sailed so well that it was 
niiieVclock at night before the Black Joke could get within range of 
the slaver; indeed, if he had not been becalmed unijer the lee of 
PVrnando Po, it is very doubtful whether he would not have made his 
escape. A shof, however, was now fired a-head of him, as a signal to 
bring to, which he immediately returned by three of his broadside 
guns, and the wind fyll so light that both vessels had recourse to their 
.. sweeps,* making in this way a running fight* until about half-past one 
on Tuesday morning. The Black Joke was then so near, that it 
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became evident a «lose action must ensue ; upon which the Spaniard 
hauled up his courses, and with his sweeps so managed his ^vessel as to 
keep up a detern^ned fire, almost every shot telling upon the spars, 
rigging, and sails 'of the tender. Lieut Ramsay, in ci^iisideration of 
the superior number of guns (Vf his adversary,, as well as„to spare, if 
possible, the lives of the wretched slaves, resolved upon boarding with- 
out delay ; fortunately a light air favoured his intentions, and the helm 
was put a starboard. * Meanwhile the were ordered to lie down, to 
be sheltered from ^he enemy’s fire. Two steady men were to be. ready 
to lash the vessels together, — the two guns were loaded with grape, and 
tlieir captains were desired to fire directly the word board was given ; 
all being prepared, the Black Joke^raii alongside the Spaniard, — the 
order to board was given — the two guns were fired — and Lieut. Ram- 
say, with Mr. Bosanquet the mate, and about ten men, leaped on board, 
but from the force with which the two vessels met, they unluckily 
separated again before the rest of the boarders could follow. I\Ir. 
Hinde, however, a midshipman not fifteen years.of age, the only officer 
left on board, with extraordinary presence of mind, ordered all hands to 
the starboard sweeps, pulled alongside, got the vessels lashed, and then 
boarded, leaving only one or two wounded men behind. 

Witli this reinforcement the combat was soon decided, — tlios<^ who 
continued to resist wejce quickly cut down, tlie rest ran below, and 
begged for quarter. Nor ought it to be omitted, that iNIr. i^earco, a 
young midshipman, was pushed overboard with a sabre by one of the 
Spaniards, but ultimately succeeded in regaining his station by means 
of the fore-sheet. 

The captured vessel proved to be the Spanish brig iMarinerito, a 
beautiful new vessel of upwards of 3(K) tons, armed with one pivot 
long gun (a Spanish eighteen-pounder), and four broadside guns 
(.short longs), all of the same calibre. Slie had twelve officers, and 
sixty-five men, of whom fifteen were killed or drowned, and s(‘Voral 
wounded, some very dangerously. There were found 4lK) slaves on 
board, of whom, horrible to say, owing to the necessity of confining 
them below during the action, and perhaps aided by terror, — twenty- 
six were found dead when the hatches were opened, although it was 
done the instant that complete possession had been obtained. Of tlie 
remainder of the slaves, 107 were in such a state from want of air 
during their confinement below, that it was thought advisable to send 
them on shdre at Fernando Po, as the only chance of savingtihoir lives, 
and of these about sixty died, the rest were ultimately landed at Sierra 
!l^eone. ’ , 

All the slaves appeared to be fully sensible of their deliverance, and 
upon being released from their irons, expressed their gratitude in th(» 
most forcible and ])leasing manner, ^f the Spaniards had given them 
this liberty, it would have been the signal for a general massac.e of 
their oppressofs*. The poor creatures took every opportunity of singing 
a song, testifying their thankfulness to the English, and by their will- 
ingness to obey and assist, rendered the passage^ to Sierra Leone easy 
and pleasant to the officers and mgn who had tkaui in charge. » 

The Black Joke carried one pivot long eightqen-^pounder gun, and 
bne caiTonade of the same calibre, with a crew of thirty-eight seamen 
ami marines, and six officers. H.er loss was one seaman killed ; Lieut. 
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Ramsay severely wounded; Mr. Bosanquet th^*mate^ and live men 
also woitfided ; — running and standing rigging mimh cut, her q)ars con- 
siderably damaged, — and larboard-bow and quartf^ stove in. 

^e musi not dismiss fliis spiritv'd and successful action without 
• noticing \lie alacrit/ with which Commodore Hayes te'stified his ap- 
probation of the^ service ; and we are gratified to add, that the strong 
recommendations which he made upon the subject, procured the pro- 
motion of Lieut. Ramsay, Ivlr. Bosanquet, and l)ouglas the as- 
sistaiit-surgeoh. It is thus that <irdour and zeal are encouraged, so 
thaj; the nation may reap the l^uiefit of the utmost energies of its ser- 
vants ; but what else could we^ have expected of an officer, who to 
tried and proved proficiency in professional duties, unites a goodness 
of heart and kindness of disposition that render him the object of 
general esteem ? 


REMARKS ON STEAM VESSELS. 

•: BY CAVT. CHAHL?:S NAPIER, R.N. 

It is generally thought the invention of stei-pi-lioats will be injurious 
to the interests of this country, and hurtful to our naval superiority, 
and the late Admiralty appear to have been of that opinion, if we may 
judge by the little attention they paid to the subject. The present 
Board have taken a more extended view, and are preparing for the 
change that will be produced in maritime warfare. 

I am not one of those who fancy that our line-of-battle ships will be- 
come useless, and that war will be carried on by steam-boats only ; 
before that comes to pass, wc must find means of working without fuel : 
till then steam-boats will be to the navy what cavalry is to the army ; 
theij can only act in particular countries and where forage is to be had. 
Steam-boats can act in all seas, but they must have forage also. As 
auxiliaries, they will be of the utmost importance, and it appears to me 
we only required that invention to make maritime war perfect, and to 
render the navy more triumphant than it wavS in the brightest epoch of 
our history, and at the same time diminish the great expense of war ; 
and I slillll endeavour, as concisely as I ^cun, to point out^ my reasons 
for enterttfiniitg an (»piuion. 

In the first place, the danger and expwisc f f blockading will be at 
an end, and -It will only bo necessary to keep a few steam-boats, in. 
addition to frigates, off the enemy's coast to watch 'their motions, and 
who, in almost any weather, and in a given time, can convey intelligence 
of their having ])ut to s(?a. • 

If an enemy's fieet is once got sight of, an action is inevitable ; 
a steam-boat will be despatched to keep sight of them) tmd others, in 
the event of th^ wind being light or calm, will tow our ships up, attack 
their rear, and thereby bring on a general action. 

GantlAiaiimo's squaJa^n would iiwer have escaped from Sir John 
Warren, Jerome BuoMaparle from Sir John Duckworth, or the twot 
sail of the lino from Sir Alexander Cochrane in the West Indies, had 
there been a ci^nple of steam-boats with them. When lhe*enemv \vas 
S. Joi/UN. No. 12. .'Mav 1o;12. * 
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attacked at Trafalgar jn two lines^ several df onr rear sbipiy ki dixme- 
queace' of light wind^ could not get inta action ; ked steam-rbiat^ 
in nse^ or had thos^v ships been ^tted wdth paddles^ they would have 
got alongside the enemy, aiui probably not a ship would hhire escaped ;; 
and after the action the captured ships would haVe been tow^d out to' 
sea and the greater part saved. Should ships be dismasted and drop 
out of action, they will now be enabled to^regain their station. i 

3rd. The enemy, ^]fl find no safety in their outer roads; in Toulon, 
for instance, they will not only be attachable by fire-ships,- but v’itbi a 
sufiicient number of steamers a fleet may be towed in at night against! 
a moderate breeze, and wheli they had would Imve a 

fair wind to retreat. No enemy's port is invulnerable with a fair wind 
in and out ; steam makes the wind always fair, and, once alongside 
your enemy, batteries are useless. 

Had Lord Nelson been defeated at Copenhagen, or Lord Exmouth 
at Algiers, their squUdrons would have been lost unless favoured by 
wind in their retreat ; and had Sir James Saumarez been assisted by 
steamers when the breeze failed him at Algcziras, instead of losing tlie 
Hannibal, he would have taken the French squadron ; in short, steam 
has gained such a complete conquest over the elements, that it appears 
to me we are now in possession of all that was required to make mari- 
time war perfect ; and cuch a field is open to the enterprise of our 
officers and seamen, that I know of no place where an enemy will be 
safe, except in their inner harbours, or probably in their basins, until 
a new system of defence is adopted, and if we are prepared at the be- 
ginning of war, they will be nearly annihilated before they find out 

the old system is imperfect. 

4th. The landing troops on an enemy’s coast will be attended with no 
danger, as they will be put on shore and re-embarked under cover of 
steam-boats made to draw little more than three feet, expressly for 
that purpose. 

6th. Nothing but a strong breeze right into a harbour can prevent s 
fleet putting to sea. Formerly ships were detained in porl^ many days 
after the enemy was out, and 1 forget how much time Lord Nelsoii lost 
by not being able to get through the Gut of Gibraltar. 

Had Sir James Gordon been assisted by steam-boats up the Potomaac, 
we should have done more in one day than was done in ten by warping, 
and been im time to have enabled the army to have retreated by the 
right bank of the Potomac, and laid the whole counts / ufidef contribu- 
tion with perfect safety* 

The above are the principal advantages we shall gain by ma- 
chinery ; it is now proposed to examine what our enemies are likely to 
draw from it. 

1st. We must calculate that they %vill have 'numerous steam priva- 
teers fitted out on the north coast of France, to intercept our trade in 
the narrow serfs ; we must have harbours or basins to receive our trade, 
for the Downs will be no protection for them, and we must meet them 
with the same arm ; and when I consider the great expense of steam- 
boats, the liability of the engines to get out of ^fier, if not made of the 
best materials, and the proverbial carelessness *aiid fickleness of the 
character of privateer men, I am fully certain, that a few bad cruizes, 
•and a few accidents, will put an end to that danger. 
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2nd. Should our ships be becalmed off the .enemy's coast where 
steam-bouts are stationed, and where we have none to oppose them, we 
may expect worse punishment than we occasionyfly met >vith in the 
Gut of Gibraltar and in thd Baltic fr^^m .the enemy's gun-boats, unless 
• our ships* are fitted tvith paddles, which will at once ]jut them in a 
situation to defend themselves. Should we be at war with America, it 
will be impossible to enter th^ir great rivers, or, ^ndeed, approach their 
coast in fine weather, if unsupported ^y steam-boats y flnprovided with 
paddlee. In the event of war wlth»the Northern Powers, a large steam 
foroe will be indispensably necessary in the Baltic ^for the protection of 
our commerce. * 

Lastly, the most important point to examine is, whether, in the event 
of an invasion, our enemies will gain any thing by the invention of 
steam. Should they build a large number of vessels for that purpose, 
it is e/rident we shall be under the necessity of building a considerable 
number for our defence ; an action at sea will thifn approach near to a 
land fight, and 1 have no doubt that with the superiority of our sea tac- 
tics, assisted by those of land, and combined with the excellence of our 
• machinery, and the innate bravery of our officers and seamen fighting 
on ^eir own element, we shall always have the advantage. The 
superiority of our machinery, and the genius of our engineers for its 
improvement, is far beyond most other natms; our coals are also 
better,-— we are, therefore, in possession of three essentials, but our 
officers are entirely ignorant of the manner of conducting machinery, 

' ^ It will never do in action to trust the safety of a steam man-of-war, 

and the honour of the British flag, to the description of men that now 

manage engines ; their ideas are not accustomed to war, they are of a 
peculiar description of character, impatient of control, and extremely 
difficult to manage ; and as the manoeuvring of the ship, and the conse- 
quent advantage, depends entirely on the engineer, it is indispensably 
necessary that not only the captain, but all the officers, should have a 
complete knowledge of the steam-engine. In action, a lieutenant must 
be stationed in the engine-room, with active, clever men, ready at a 
moment's warning to back or advance the engines the moment that 
orders are given to that effect. With an enterprising captain, and the 
engines well attended, it is impossible to say what noble deeds may be 
performed. 

I havej)aid a good deal of attention to steam navigation for some 
years past, and I am satisfied it requires a great deal of practical 
knowledge to conduct that description vessels, which is not to be . 
quired in a dUy. It is absolutely necessary that young men should be 
brought up in steam-boats to acquire a sufficient Knowledge to be of 
service in war,; they will become the cavalry of the navy, and be the 
pos^^of honour and of danger, atid it is not beneath officers of any rank 
or standing to apply themselves to that branch. It is not impossible, in 
fatqre general actions, that a commander-iii-chief's flag may be flying 
in one, which would enable him to convey his orders to each captain of 
the fleet, instead of fighting like a pirate ship, unconscious of what is 
passing'around him. • 

• Charlks Napier, Captain, R.N. V 
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. MliMUlR OF THIi SERVICES OP THE CATE .v 
M^JOR'GEN. JOHN MURRAY. 

In recording the death of an excellent man and gallant* officer, a 
brief notice of his military career is noUonly acceptable to the com- 
panions in arms who served with him, and still survive to cheer by 
their presence rticir domestic hearths, but also fo many other mem- 
bers of his noble p^'ession who take interest in such narratives.’ 

The subject of the jiresent sketch, was a native of Jamaica^ a 
younger son of Waiter JMCirray Ksq. of St. James's in that island. 
He entered the service in His Alajesty's 37th regiment in 1792. On 
the breaking out of the war in the fallowing year, the 37th was 
amongst the first of the British army sent over to Ostend, and very 
shortly after their landing went into action. In one of the early 
sorties Ensign Murray was wounded by a ball in the face, which re- 
mained in his head for more than a fortnight, and then fell through 
the roof of his mouth. He obtained his Lieutenancy in the same 
regiment, and was afterwards taken prisoner, with nearly half of his 
corps, on the banks of the Waal in Holland, in consequence of inis- 
taking from their dress a division of the French cavalry for ’the 
British. Being detain^ft a prisoner for a length of time, on his 
release he was promoted in the same regiment to the rank of Cap- 
tain, accompanying it to Gibraltar and the West Indies. He ob- 
tained his Majority in the 4th regiment, and after the peace of 1802 
was appointed to. the 39th. 

When the 100th regiment was raised he joined as Lieut.-Coloncl, 
and was sent with them to British North America. He then became 
Inspecting Field-officer of the Canadian militia, and in that capacity 
had the command of the army in advance, intended to check, the 
proceedings of a very superior force of the United States army, 
whose object was to render the position of the British untenable, by 
laying waste the whole of the frontier of Upper Canada. Colonel 
Murray marched with his comparatively small body of troops to 
meet the enemy, obliging him to abandon the enterprise, and taking 
Fort George, drove him out of the province. The subsequent 
assault and capture of the Fort of Niagara is thus mentioned in 
“ General Oiyders,” dated Quebec, Dec. 29th 1813. ^ ^ 

The fort of Niagara was most gallantly carried by Bissau It at the point 
df"the bayonet, at daybrcaK on tne morning of the 19th instj^by a detach- 
xtient consisting of the grenadiers of the Royals, the flank companies of the 
4l8t, the 100th regiment, and a small party of the royal artillery, under the 
command of Colonel Murray. The enemy suffered severely in killed and 
wounded. Capt. Leonard, the commandant, together with several officers, 
and the greater part of the garrison, were made prisoners. This galhuit 
enterprise was aenieved with the loss on our part of very few of our brave 
men ; but hi^ Excellency has to regret the fall of Lieut. Nolan of the 100th 
regiment, and that Colonel Murray has been wounded. All the ordnance 
mounted in the fort, together with three thousand staml of arms, clothing, and 
military stores of every description, to a considerablS^nount, have fallen into 
our hands. His Excellency is in hourly expectation of receiving the .official 
details of this brilliant affair, which reflects the liighest honour upon Colonel 
Murray and the small detachm^Tit under his command." 
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When, by the peace. Colonel Murray’s seryices were no longer 
require(if*in Canada, thinking his health might benefit by a residence 
in a milder climate, he passed some time in Frafce, but having there 
thg misfortiine to lose hisVife, whr.se early death was the source of 
deep afflfetion to hifn, he returned in broken health and spirits to 
England, and after a long and painful illness, borne with his charac- 
teristic patience and fortitjide, he died at I^rigjiton on the 21st of 
February lasj, leaving an only daughter, yet a ghiJcT* 


MEMOIR OK THE SERVICES OF THE LATR 
REAR-ADMIRAL FOWKE. 

On Alonday April 2nd, died, rather suddenly, at his residence, 
SibW Iledingham, Essex, George Fowke, Esq, Rear-Admiral of the 
Red. This officer had attended divine service with his family the 
preceding day, both morning and evening, and retired to his bed 
apparently in good health. About three o’clock in the morning he 
was taken ill, and exclaimed to Mrs- Fowke, Oh ! my back V* and 
instSintly the vital spark had ceased to exist. The cause of this sud- 
den and unexpected dissolution is said to haj^e been produced by an 
affe(‘tion of tlie heart. 

i'Jr. Fowke entered the Navy rather young, and having gone 
through tile classes of JMidshipman and Master’s Mate, was, Novem- 
ber 22nd 17110, promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. In i\Iarch fol- 
lowing, he was ajipointed Lieutenant of the Spitfire sloop, Capt. 
Fremantle ; and in March 1793 nominated to the Prince, of 98 guns, 
C/apt. (afterwards Lord) Collingwood, and bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Bowyer, attached to the Channel fleet, under the orders 'of 
Admiral Lord Howe. At the end of the same year, Capt. Colling- 
wood removed into the Barfleur, and took with him Lieut. Fowke, 
from which ship he was appointed, in July 1794, to the Glory, 
Capt, J. Bourm aster, both ships forming part of the Channel fleet. 

Lieut. Fuwke did not remain any long period in the Glory, and 
in September of the same year, became one of the Lieutenants of 
the Santa Margaretta, Capt. Eliab Harvey, attached to the advanced 
sqnadrdn off Brest, under the orders of Sir John Borla.^e Warren. 

On thd*29th September 1795, Lieut. Fowke was promoted to the 
rank of Commander, and to command 4he Swallow, a fir-built sloo;^ ^ 
of 18 guns. The Swallow was for a short time atta£hed to the 
North Sea fleet, and subsequently was ordered to the Leeward 
Islands, and placed under the orders of Rear-Admiral Henry Har- 
vey. From this station, the Swallow went to Jamaica to be attach- 
ed to the squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, on both of which stations several captures vJ^ere made. 

The 9th July 1798, Capt. Fowke obtained his Post rank ,* and in 
November of that ybar, was appointed to the Proselyte, of 32 guns, 
in the foom of Capt Vt Loring. The Proselyte was also belon^kig 
to the, Jamaica station, and from thence sent to Barbadoes to jojn 
the Leeward Island scpiadron, and for the reduction of St. Martin’s 
was one of the ships that conveyed the* troops under the orders of 
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Brig.-Qenerals MaHland and Fidkr. Saint Martin s capitulated on 
the 4tb Sept. 1801 ; the Proselyte was lost off that island. 

Capt. Fowke wasVin September 1807, nominated superintendant 
of the ships fitted for the reception of prisoners of war in the river 
Medway^ and* appointed to the Rochester^ from which ship he was 
removed into the Irresistible, in March 1808, on the same service. 
On the appointment of Admiral Sir Ric^>ard H. Bickerton, in April 
1812, as Comm4n^er-in-chief at Portsmouth, Capt. Fowke was ap- 
pointed to the Ro}^ William, the ^flag-ship, but that ship, the age 
of which was unknown, although it could be traced back as far as 
October 1079, when' she came into harbour to be laid up in ordi- 
nary, was found so defective as to be unfit for further service, and 
in 1813 was broken up. The Prince, of 98 guns, was then fitted for 
the reception of Sir Richard H. Bickerton*s flag, and Capt. Fowke 
appointed to command her, which he continued to do until the pe- 
riod of the AdmiraVs* command expired. 

In October 1819, Capt. Fowke was appointed* to superintend the 
Cbrdinary at Sheerness, which he held for three years, when he was 
superseded. 

A promotion of Flag officers taking place on the 27th May 1825, 
Capt. Fowke became Rear-Admiral of the Blue, but never hoisted 
his flag. 

He has left a widow and several children, one of whom, it is un- 
derstood, is a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 


MARINK RAILWAYS. 

Believing that the columns of the United Service Journal will always be 
found open, not more to the history of the naval and military enterprises 
which uphold our foreign power, than to those peaceful projects which oon- 
trUmto to the wealth and commercial ascendancy of our common country, 

I wish in the following remarks, to exhibit the outline of an extensive pro- 
ject for marine railways, both in this island and the neighbouring European 
nations; thinking it probable that the world has yet obtained a glimpse 
only of the revolutionary wonders of the railway system, — an invention 
which is destined to change the civil, commercial, and political condition of 
every nation qp the globe. 

The proposition for the conveyance of vessels overland, crnta'i/ied in my 
former communication uppn a land passage into Ireland, having been consi- 
"Tfered impraoticable by several of the journals of the day, I firet proceed to 
show that there is neither difficulty or novelty in raising vessels from the 
water ; tind it is apparent that when elevated to the level of the road, any 
weight, or the globe, may be drawn upon a railway* By the patent slip, 
vessels are already drawn from the watei* up the steepest banks, by horse- 
power to the ship-yards, three horses bein^ described as equal to the draught 
of a frigate full 'tnanlled, and partially m ballast. By stationary steam- 
engines, and the patent slip, therefore, vessels of any tonnage whatever may 
he raised from the water ; and the track of the railw.ay being formed of the 
rejjttiif’ed width and strength of metal, it only resins to attach the loco- 
motive engine, and proceed with the \essel and ^dle. Or the descent to 
tile harbour may be graduated for miles, and rendered imperceptible n}K>n 
the^ railway, when locomotive-engines, or horses alone, will suffice for the 
•conveyAnce of vessels from the sea te any distance inland. The employment 
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of pressure nii^ht be found ifu economical ;%8pecdy^ and powerful 

method of cUvatln^ vess^^s ; and equally conveniei>t fs tlie screw -dock, a 
machine 'feeljr introduced into the ports of the United States of America, 
fdr t}ie purpose of raising vessels to copper and repaii^, an invention resort- 
ed^ {n in ‘tshnseqnence of the fnsufficieno^r of water for the formation of dry 
» docKS in tilat country, there not being the same rise and fall" of tide in the 
liarbours of America, that we have round the coasts of England. The 
Amcfican engineers, hive not only remedied this dehcioncy, but greatly sur- 
p§issed our method ; the vessel Ueing elevated to a level wilh the street, and 
consequently in a m<ire favourable position for eifeetually working at the 
bottom^ The screw-dock is still a nfiw and very imperfect machine, being 
\^6rked by capstans and manual power ; but ap instance of its great capabi- 
lity is in the circumstance that a vessel of 250 tons burthen, recently arrived 
in^ tho port of New York, in distress and leaky, and l>eing placed upon the 
screw-dock, without disturbing the cargo. Was raised, repaired, and again 
des{>atched to sea in a single tide. Similar machinery has for a century been 
employed by the Dutch at the Island of ('urayoa, for the transference of 
vessels from one dock to another; and it is certain that in very ancient 
ti'mes, shipping were qonveyed across the isthmus of Corinth : it cannot, 
therefore, defy the all-conquering mechanical powers of the present age, to 
accomplish a work which is undoubtedly required to the full developement of 
the commercial advantages of the railway system. 

r propose then to form, first, a connected line of marine railways, passing 
from the southern to the northern counties of the island, and branching to 
the east and to the west, connecting all our seas. , 

From Dover to London, at the Thames Tunnel, is the first division of 
the work ; and here a marine railway will save the expensive, circuitous, 
anti dangerous navigation of the Downs and the Thames. The distance 
v.is seventy-two miles; and a small steam-engine will convey a vessel of 
200 tons to London in about six hours: and at a toll of one farthing per 
ton per mile, the cost of conveyance vill amount to the sum of fifteen 
pounds, and the expense of the return passage to Dover, an additional sum of 
fifteen pounds; the vvhole, therefore, amounting to a charge of thirty 
])ounds. That a toll of one fai*thiiig per ton per mile will be a remuneratiag 
rate upon this marine railway, is proved by tliese calculations, 'i’he average 
number of vessels annually entering tlie port of London, is considerably 
more ilian twenty thousand, exclusive of lighters, passage-boats, and small 

cral't ; and estimating these vesssels at an average burthen of 2U0 tons, and 

tlm toll levied upon each being 30/., a revenue of 600,000/. will thus be de- 
rived from shipjiing «lone ; and the amount to be raised frdm the convey- 
ance of passengers, mails, and military armaments, w ith all the local trade 
of the rich intervening counties of Kent and Surrey, will produce a total 
revenue one million per annum. On the other hand, the present expense 
of sailing and 4 retiij’ning from Dover to Jjondon, including pilotage, light- 
moiiey, and all tte oppressive and innumerable charges of the Thames, 
amounts to about f/JO/. for a vessel of 200 tons. 'Th#^ difference of victual- * 
ing, wages, and interest upon the value of the vessel an|l cargo, for a period* 
of seven days, usually occupied in sailing and returning from U^ver to Lon- 
don, may be estimated at a further sum of about 50/. ; and the vessel being 
conveyed no further than* to warehouses in the neighbourhood of the 'fun- 
nel,\hence railways for waggons may branch off to the various parts of 
Southwark, Westminster, and London : the present cost if£ porterage from 
the dock, and of the return cargo to the vessel, an average expense of 25/., 
will be saved entirely q^hen the vessel is conveyed direct to the w'arehouse 
of the iqerchant. It is, therefore apparent, that this marine railway will 
create a saving of more^tilhn 1/. 10s. per ton, which upon 20,000 vessels of a 
htirdiexi.af ^6 tons, amounts to a difference of three millions annuaUy saved 
to the shipping interest ; and therefore in the consequent diminution pf the 
price of corn, i^oal, and all foreign articles of trade, the real reault.is a. 
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jx^’petual having oi' ^iiree iiullioiis per annum to the consuming population 
of the kingdom. 

Great* o]>position wjill undoubtedly be m^de to any proposal fol diverting 
the trade from the Vhames ; bii t as the work will contribute to alleviate 
the disadvantages oi’ our inland trt^de, and t6 diminish the size of this im- 
pure place of corruption, monopoly, and unmanageable mobs, the project 
should be zealously encouraged by the Government. 

This brings the railway to the Thames Tunnel, through country property, 
and avoiding the* expensive streets of Lonfion. For the passage of vessels 
through the Tunnel, -that work is required to be widened^ deepened^ and 
newly arched ; its present height of eighteen feet by thirty-four wide, hqing 
insufficient for the passage of vessels with the main-mast standing ; but in 
the present advanced condition of the 'runnel, these alterations may be 
executed with small comparative expense. 

From the Tunnel, the railway may ]>rqceed northward in a direct line, 
thi’ough C-aen Wood to Watford, and thence upon the proposed route 
through Buckinghamshire and the intervening counties to Birmingham, tlie 
marine railway, with a suspension railway above, being substituted for the 
present proposed quad^ujde track. The distance fropi Dover to Birmingham 
will thus be about 180 miles, and attlie rate of one farthing per ton per mile, 
the cost of conveyance for vessels w ill be three shillings and sixpence per 
ton, the distance being accomplished in about fourteen hours. Upon tlie < 
present system, the cost of conveyance by canal from Birmingham to Lon- 
don alone, is three pounds per ton ; the cost of unloading, porterage, and 
rc-shipment at liondon, with the dock-dues, commission, and interest upon 
the value of the merchandize detained many days when shipped upon the 
Thames, will amount to an additional sum of two pounds per ton; the en- 
tire saving by the marine railway being, therefore, almost five pounds per 
ton, or double the j>rice of iron at its present average value. It therefore 
becomes apparent, that if under our present disadvantages from tlie inland 
situation of the iron district, we have still been able to supjdy ail nations v\ itli 
hardware, under the new' system of marine railways, v\e shall annihilate the 
whole metallic manufactures of the world. The railway w ill, moreover, pro- 
duce an additional saving of five pounds per ton in the return cai riage of 
all foreign imports of corn, sugar, provisions, and other cominodiiies ; the 
consequent reduced price of wliich to the operative classes, will indirectly 
facilitate the cheap production of manufactured goods; and the cost of 
transportation will now be so nearly annihilated by the railw'ay system, that 
the iron, ore, timber, and raw commodities of the continental nations will 
now be brought to England, to be returned in the form of finished manufac- 
tures, as we at present import and return the cottons of America. I'his 
division of the railway will also bring the coal of Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire to London and all the southern counties. F uel then may be sold at 
ten shillings jjer ton, — not one quarter of the present a^prage ^ice, — a re- 
duction wliich will greatly mitigate the sufferings of the h>wer order in the 
“^viuth of Fhigland, where, witli feven the advantage of milder winters, it is 
undoubted that a stunted j)opulation is produced by a deficiency of winter 
firing. 

From Birmingham the work proceeds northward to Manchester. The 
distance from Manchester to Dover will thus be about ‘240 miles ; and the 
cost of conveyance for shipping at one farthing per ton per mile, will amount 
to five shillings ^/er ton, vessels being conveyed the entire distance in a sin- 
gle day : consequently the whole European trade from the populous manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire, may thus be divwted from the port of 
Liverj^ool, from which the voyage to the ea^t of l^rojie is long, expensive, 
arid circuitous. ' v 

; Being carried onwards to Carlisle, the work will at that point j,oin the 
marine railway juiijected to Newcastle and tlie (rermau Ocean, thus receiv- 
ing the c^ial vessels of Northumberland, with the sliipping frvm the eastern 
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coasts of England and Scotland, and from the Baltic ihid the ports of the 
north of Kyrope. From the northward, here will he received the entire 
trade of Ireland, by the marine railway from the Atljj|ltic to Donaghadee, 
Portpatrick, and Carlisle, with# the shipping from the west of Eurqpe, the 
'W^estJ' Indies^, and North and South America, for the cost of navigating the 
frish Channel, with its long line of light-liouses, pilotage, and circuitous 
and dangerous coasts, will be incomparably greater than the cost of convey- 
ance from a j)ort njnm the Atlan^c, by a marine railway, to the most inland 
districts of the kingdom. Thus, the cost of entering the poH of Liverpool, 
including channel expenses, harbour dues, and porterage, is underrated at 
about one jmuiid per ton, whereas upon the marine railway, vessels may be 
brou^t from the Atlantic to Mancliefeter, a distance of 300 miles, at about 
seven shillings ])er ton ; and even to London, a distance of 480 miles, the 
cost will amount to no more than ten shillings ])er ton, at one farthing per 
ton per mile. ^Po this must be added the difference of time, insurance, and 
other expenses, for a period of twelve da)>n, whic.h is usually occupied in the 
circuitous navigation of the Channel ; for to clear the extremity of the 
westerrt coast of Ireland, is estimated at one-third part of the passage to 
America, whereas by a marine railway vessels may he conveyed from the 
Atlantic to tlie centre of the kingdom in a single day. Thus all this im- 
mense mass of trade may be diverted from the Irish Sea, being brought 
•dong marine railways in a more speedy, secure, and economical manner, to 
the Sieving of a vast amount of coal, corn, and otlier merchandize, now 
annually sunk and w'asted in that very dangerous C^'hannel. 

Having thus brought this great stream of trader* to Hover, I proceed to 
describe the foreign division of this work, commencing with a land commu- 
iiication from Dover to Calais, by a chain-bridge, a causeway, or a tunnel ; 
for the central situation of this pass, striking the continent in the midst of 
llie great trailing covintries of Europe, presents advantages so splendid, that 
to contend with nature at this point, is worthy of all the science, enterprise, 
and wealth of the English nation. 

The soundings lu*re are shallow to a degree extraordinary in so narrow a 
clianriel, carrying eight and ten, and for a short distance about seventeen 
fathoms, tlie average depth being under nine and a half fathoms. A 
chain-bridge may, therefore, he erected here ; and though a very rapid tide 

ilows in this part of the channel, it is not greater than the current of a full 
river, and by a judicious selection of spots for buttresses, the work may be 
executed without any extraordinary natural obstacle. The abutments may 
he raised upon foundations of stone, thrown in loose masses into the sea ; 
for by the action and Reaction of the tide, these will embed and acquire the 
consi stency of solid masonry : as in the United States of America, the forti- 
fications there tenned rip-i*aps are thus constructed in the tidew ay, some of 
which, thufigh without any other foundation, yet mounting nvAny hundred 
guns. The iroif- work for a chain-hridge, in the present reduced conditioh 
of that branch of our manufactures, may be ihlain^'d at an unusually small 
cost ; and the expense of erecting the Menai Bridge, forms a certain ground 
of calculation for the cost of a similar undertaking from 4)over to Calais.'*^ 

For a causeway there are great natural advantages here. At Dover the 
immensity of material corit;ained in the cliffs, would probably suffice to carry 
a pas%,of a quarter of a mile in width over half the Channel; and the over- 
flowing prisons of London will furnish the cheap labour of coiwicts to execute 
tlie work. Upon the French shore is a similar abundance of fnaterial in the 
cliffs o*f Calais, wlych are situated about one mile nearer than the liarboiir of 
Calais to the coast of England ; and France, though a less populous king- 
dom than dilngland, yet h i;^ing no system of colonial transportation, is posr 

* Our sanguine projector has overlooked the necessity of a passage for the navi-* 
‘gjition up ami down cluiiuiol— an omission which, wc fear, w'ould lead to mufJi 
risk ot Breaking the Liue.’'—Ei>. ^ . 
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se8^,Df A similar .^Oftninaikl of convict labour. In the harbour of Brest> the 
ntmther of tionvicts at present etnpi<^yod is 5^908, and the exp^pse of clothe 
Victualling, and. wa^s, is found to be about four shillings per week for 
ea^h individuu. llnir the usual expeiisp in the purchase of land for the 
site of railways be incurred for ^ road thus carried across th j sea ; there- 
fore, with tbfs concentration of advantages, the tiifte, difficulty, and cost, of 
the construction of a causeway from Dover to Calais, becomes comparatively 
in(*onsiderable. ^ 

A tunnel may be formed with similar facility here, for the chalk of which 
the substratum is undoubtedly composed, is easy of excavation, and a sale- 
able material. Its excavation may proceed simultaneously from toe coasts 
of England and France ; arvi in so shallow a situation, shafts may eVbn be 
opened through the sea, and lefl permanently open, as hollow buttresses, to 
light dnd ventilate the work. A tunnel also possesses some other advan- 
tages, as its greater security in the event of war. 

Atiived at Calais, we have the sites of two great marine railways. 
Norfh, through Belgium, Holland, and the Hanse towns, to Haonburgh, 
and the Baltic ; the ^extreme distance to that sea at Luheck, being about 
480 miles; ahil the cost of conveyance for shipping, at one farthing per Um 
per mile will amount to ten shillings per ton. By this route we shall thus 
obtain the corn, cattle, and timber of Belgium, Holland, and the southern 
shores of the Baltic in a single day, and at a quarter of the present rate by 
sea; the same line forming, also, an outlet for our manufactured goods, to the 
vast and pOpnlous markets of the east of Europe. 

From Calais, another#<freat line of marine railway may be laid to Fari^^, 
and through dl France to the Mediterranean at Slarseilles, the extreme 
distance being similarly 480 miles from Calais; and the toll at one farthing 
pdr ton per mile will amount to ten shillings per ton. The average rate of 
freight from England to the Mediterranean is about one pound ten shil- 
lings per ton, the passage being usually performed in fifteen dap, whereas 
by this marine railway, vessels may lie conveyed from Marseilles in less than 
forty-eight hours, thus cutting off a navigation of two thousand miles round 
thq coast of Spain and through the straits of Gibraltar, Thus the whole 
tradp of France to and from England, will pass upon this line, with the en- 
tire coipmerce of England, Belgium, and Holland, to all parts of the Medi- 
terranean, tne Black Sea, and the Archipelago. The more important trade 
^Europe to the East Indies will also he conveyed through France to Mar- 
seilles; thence vessels launched upon the Mediterranean, may proceed to 
hy a marine pass to Suez and the lied Sea. Thus, steam 
vi))fagfiSs then be made in a period of forty dayH to India, China, and 
tJjoUand, a change which will double our trade to all the eastern world, 
apd estjevy our laws, language, and religion to those far regions, now lying 
in the (iotk^hade^ of slavery, their miseries rendered by distancej’unknown, 
ua^eeh, and "unrelieved. By this railway, the corn, Winer anrk silks of France, 
Spdin, and Austrian Italy, may thus be brought into England in a period of 
"^two days ; a corre3j>onding cheap return of our manufactures of iron, cotton, 
* and wvioUeni^oods, being made to all the south of Europe. Thus, the claret 
of France, under a reduced rate of duties, may be obtained by our 
Oj^aiive cl^es at sixpence per quart, a great enjoyment in this damp 
which will refine the character *of our labouring population, dimi- 
drunkenness, und save an incalculable annual waste of grain in this po- 
imibtis c6dntry,Tn malt liquor, spirits, and other unnatural and brutalizing 
dfink^. ' 

* Over dll these Hnes of marine railways, 1 propose to form suspension rail- 
way^ vesting upon arches, and covering the main road beneath, fiy* the cqnr 
ye)!4nce of t>assei^ers, meils, and light merchanmse, if the superior hulk of 
the.^ipnipg he tp ob^ruct thp speed required for those purposes. 

Tfiis wiir create a considerable saving in the purchase of land for these un- 
dertakings nor will steam-engines be recpiired upon suspension railways, 
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wheret u Hpeed of iifty miles an hour may be obtainef'^by manual power 
cilone* Nor will the uassage of shipping prevent the use of waggons upon 
tlie main tr^ifk, for tne width of the road and the cor^sponding width of 
the waggons, where the weigh^ is more concentrated^d nearer to the 
engine will be favourable circumstances, causing a great diminution of the 
requisite pro{»elling powef. * 

Xhe whole of these works may be executed in a very few years, the land 
passage from Dover to Calais being undertaken by the respective govem- 
meats of England md France, >^il6t t^e various divisions «f the marine 
railways more peculiarly fitted »to be the object of one or more joint- 
stock companies. Their formation wilf afford most extensive employment 
to theiabouring population of the kingdom, an^ a lucrative investment for 
many millions of our stagnant capital ; and if updii the Manchester and 
Liverpool railway, the expenditure of one million of money has been jus* 
tified by a remuneration of large interest and stock already doubled in value, 
it cannot be doubted that much benefit would result to the individual stock- 
liolders upon a line of marine railways, which will command the trade not of 
two towns, but of half the globe. 

. IIInry Fairbairv. 


"danger and discipline — A NAVAL INCIDENT. 

In a late Number of the United Service dburnal, I have read 
with great pleasure an interesting account of the meritorious and 
gallant conduct of IMessrs. Otter and Elliott, of the Madagascar, 
<md the excellent crew they commanded, when upset in a boat upon 

duty from their ship. It is those extraordinary incidents 'which 
most of all draw forth the energies and orderly habits of the officers 
and men of a well-disciplined ship of war. 

Allow me to relate an anecdote of a somewhat similar nature which 
befell myself and a boat’s crew, w^hen second lieutenant of His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Diana, then commanded by the late Commodore Grant. 
That excellent officer, with the utmost kindness and indulgence both 
to officers and men, kept that ship in excellent order and discipline. 
It w^as in the summer of 1809, that I was sent from the Downs to 
Ramsgate to bring on board some seamen, who were there in a de- 
tained vessel, if I remember right. On board the barge were, myself, 
a young midshipman, and nine seamen. The wind was light and 
favourable, hieing ^off the land : we were carrying the usffial sail in 
such cases in a lug-sailed boat, with th^ proper precaution of clear 
sheets and halbards. When crossing Sandwich Bay, or thereabouts, 
a squall came bn so sudden and severe, that the beat was instantly 
upset before the sails could be lowei*ed. My first order was to keep 
together, and near the boat, whicji was kept m equipoise on her beam 
ondsIGve or six feet under water, by the sails acting against the hull 
and ballast, so that every now and then, between the cieas, we could 
touch* her with ^our toes. Never, in the finest weather or on the 
c]uarter-deck, was shown more voluntary or excellent discipline and 
behaviour, by keeping together, and occasionally assisting one another 
with the loan of a stretoiery or a couple of oars that were caught ; . 
'they kept up their spirits, and were even cheerful in thia mofet* 
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hazardous situation. It continuing to blow fresh, with considerable 
sea ajul a strong * tide, we were drifting fast out to sy»‘i ; yet all 
maintained the %ime indomitable spirit, and more than common 
attention to me.* One man si^id, must take care of yoij, Sir, • 

or we arc dost.'" The midshipman, Mr. Anderson, lost^iis hat; he 
swam round to me, and asked leave to try and regain it, remarking 
that it would be a convenience if \je were picked up, and at any 
rate he shoirtd like to have it^ he got it, and seemed quite happy. 
We had been suddenly missed by Some look-out-men on Ijamsgate 
pier, Avhen two boats instantly put Jo sea to look for and try tp SaVC 
us. The first pa^sedg.within a few hundred yards without seeing iis. 
Providence, however, did not desert us in this most painful and 
anxious moment, but sent the other so directly to the spot, that 
she almost ran over us. The same deliberation and calm courage, 
marked their delivery from a state so perilous, by assisting me on 
board the first ; th^n the midshipman ; they were then soon tdken up 
themselves, and landed at Ramsgate, where we met the utmost Jios- 
pitality and kindness. 

Thus, under Divine Providence, were all saved by the wonderfui* 
state of order maintained for nearly two hours in the water, ^under 
most discouraging circumstances — that of half a gale of wind, a 
strong ebb tide — th^^nortification of seeing w^hat was supposed the 
only means of our preservation pass us by, and the decreasing phy- 
sical strength of the whole party. 

I have been in many scenes of death and danger, but if I was tp 
be asked on what occasion I should fix my reputation for presence 
of mind, I should not hesitate to say it was on this ; where I was 
enabled to exert authority and find obedience in such a situation, 
where instead of the heart-stirring sounds during, and the hope of 
^lory after, a battle, and the something indescribable delight in it, no 
prospect was in our view but dying in the middle of the tide, a 
slow, perhaps painful, and, to those who knew not all the circum- 
stances, inglorious death. 

I wish my young and gallant friend, Mr. Anderson, was now 
alive, to recall the incident to his mind, and re^d this tribute to his 
eaidy promise of fame. But alas, he met at length a watery grave, 
being lost in his Majesty's ship Delight, somewhere between the 
Cape of GJpod Hope and the Mauritius. * 

R. H. BABCftvAV, (?apt. R.N. 

, P.S. It will gratifyrtlie iisader to be told, that although the boat- 
men w ould take nothing from me, they were liberally rewarded by 
the Admiralty, Lloyd's, and Capt. Grant. 


R. H. B. 
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FRANCE® 

t • • 

The French army' consists^ at the present moment, of 412,520 effectives, 
inclusive of 276,000 infantry ^ 54,000 cavalry^ 39,000 artillery y 8000 engineers^ 

14.000 wicmwA’, and 16,000 gem (Airrneff. The maintenance ef this force is 
estimated, in the French budget, at 250,4t5,000 francs or 10,019,000^. which 
shows an annual cost of somewhat more than twenty pounds per man. The 
expensp of the whole NAVAL establishment iy this year, estimated at 

7.486.000 francs, or 299.410/. This sum is exclusive of the officers and 
men employed, whose numbers are 13,000, and annual cost to the State is 
set down at 368,600/. or 9,215,000 francs, which includes both pay and 
victualling^. 

There are at the present moment, two hundred LieutenanUGeneral^ on 
the French Army List; hut a few such conflicts as those of Moscowa and 
VFagram’, would })are down the host to a skeleton ; for, !n the former battle, 
no less tlian eight and forty fell, and in the latter as many as eighteen in 
three hours. 

,The pay and maintenance of the French army has just been voted at 

207.072.000 francs, or 8,283,300/ for an establishment of two hundred 
ihousaitd men. 

The present number of French Marshal^i is fouitj^en, inclusive of Mar- 
shals Marmont and Bourmont ; the latter of whom refuses to take the oath 
to Louis !*hilippe, * 

'I'he general re-mount of the French cavalry is fixed at 4,743,000 francs, 
or 189,720/. and the equipment of the artillery-train at 7,740,000 francs, or 
309,600/. 

Pay oi field ofjicerti liable to active eenme* — fifty-eight Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals, 27,840/.; ninety-eight Major-Generals, 29,760/.; eight Colonels 1333/.; 
twelve Lieutenant-C’oloiiels, 1696/. ; and eighteen Chefs de Bataillun, 2100/. 

A V’^ice-Adrniral receives, when employed on active service, a monthly • 
allowance of 3291 francs, or about 130/.; a Rear-Admiral, 2125 francs, or 
about 98/.; and a I'ost-l.’aptain (capitaine de vameauj, 1183 francs, or 
circa 48/. ; but the capitaine dc frigate only 970 francs, or 40/. The Lieu- 
tenant of a ship-of-the-line ( lieutenant de vameau J receives no more than 
264 francs 65 cents, or about 10/. 10#. a month. There are in the French 
service eighty-seven Ordains of .shipe-of-the-line (which are to be reduced 
to sixty-six) ; 120 Captaium of frigates (to be cut down to seventy) ; 450 
lAeutenants of ships-of-the-line ; and it is intended to raise the number of 
Lieutenants ^of frigates to 550, to whom may be added about 100 officers in 
aid, to be talqpn from the merchant-service. The number of Midshipmen, 
or HHm, is 300, of wffoni 200 are of the first, and 100 of the second class ; 
this is independently of about 100 volunteers, \fho ard employed on the same 
duties as the lattel', and enjoy nearly the same rank. 

The budget for the present year provides for the equipment, maintenance, 
and re]>air of thirty-five two and three-deckers, and eleven frigates of the 
firht class, nine of the second, and twenty of the third. The minor vessels 
afloat ace, 

21 Sloops-of-war, of 18 guns and upwards. •# 

17 Brigs ditto 20 guns. 

4 'Ditto ditto 18 do. 

8 Ditto * ditto 16 do. 

16 Ditto for^he service df despatclics, &c. 


Not employed or Miperaunuuted. 
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A Ditto, or ffiilley», 10 to 12 guns. 

8 Bomb-vessels. 

O^rmed brigs ^ cannonih^s^bricks J, 
Galleys, cutttrs, luggers, &o. 

12 Steam-vessels. 

16 Victualling, &c. sloops. 

32 Transports or and 

2 Yachts. r 


Making a total of two hundred and seventy-nine siiil of eve/y description ; of 
which, however, on the 7th of December last, there were but oivi hurhdred 
and forty in a p^ect, or advanced stal^ of equipment, including thrjpe sail- 
of-the-l&e, eighteen frigates, thirteen sloops, and thirty-four brigs, besides 
seven steam-vessels. 

A singular remark occurs in the course of an elaborate comparison, re- 
cently published by M. Jal, between the state of the French, Engliali, and 
Unit^ States’ Navies — There is one point, in which the English possess 
an essential advantage ; and that is, in respect to discipline. Our vessels," 
he observes, ** will Soon have none at all, if we continue to wink at the re- 
laxation of discipline, which prevails among the ‘'crews. It must be can- 
didly admitted, that a mistaken spirit of philanthropy has possessed itself 
of some of our legislators, and that the olhcer is at this moment denuded of 
all authority when he has to deal with the sailor’s ill-conduct. ^ ’** * 

Without re-establishing strict discipline, and leaving its modihcatioiu in tho 
officers’ hands, the FreI^ch Navy must be ruined." 


HOLLAND. 

Field-Marshal His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange, in company 
with Prince Frederick, his brother, witnessed, on the 1 5th of February lasjb, 
a trial of the new flying-bridge, recently invented by an engineer in the 
Dutch service. It is of the shape of a waggon, rests upon rollers, atid is 
drawn by six horses ; it may be employed, as well by artillery as infantry, 
in crossing small rivers and other water communications, and is about 
•twelve yards long, including two frames, which serve to connect it with 
either bank. The experiment was made at Middelrode, near Buis-le-duc, 
and, within fifteen minutes after the apparatus had been brought to tho 
banks of the Aa, a battery of eight field-pieces was passed across it. 


POLAND. 

With a view to provide a maintenance for those privates of the disbanded 
army, who have no means of support. Prince Paskewitsch has directed, that 
13,000 men should be employea on the roads, 600 on the construction of 
three bridges, and 1300 in the making of rafts in the Wayii'odeships of 
Cracow and Sandomir. 

RUSSIA. 

The corps of carets at St. Peter ^burgh celebrated their hundredth anniver- 
sary on the 17th of February last. Field Marshal Count Munnich was the 
actual founder of this institution ; for, it was in consequence of his represen- 
tation to the Empress Anna of the necessity of creating a school for the 
education of efficient officers, that she signed an ukase, on the 29tii July 
(10th August) 1731, directing the formation of such an establishment, 
under the denomination of the “ Imperial Corps of Cadets," and with the 
requisite accommodation for one hundred and fifty Hussikn and fifty Estho- 
nian and Livonian noblemen. 

AUSTRIA. 

A Vetbrabt. — F or length of service there is, wo believe, no. precedent 
which may compare with that of John Chiosaidi, u'ho died, in liis 117th year. 
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ill the invalid asylum at Murano, near Venice. He was^bJJrn at Vienna, on 
the 26th of Ueceniber 1702, and, when in his eififhth yeat, entered as a hfer 
into the Stahremberg regiment of infantry. His debutin the field was as 
a private in the A^merican war; 4ie foaght^i under CharleA VI. Emperor of 
(lermaAy, against the Turkish armies in Hungary; in 17 1) he served 
against Prussia, in the reign of Maria Theresa; in 1749 against the French 
troops in Bohemia; and in 1744 made the campaign of the Low Countries. 
At this period he quitted the Aust^an service and enlisted u^der the ban- 
ners of the republip of Veiuce, whom jie solved on several naval expeditions, 
particularly on that under the command ^ Gen. £mo, against Tunis. His 
career was closed, so far as regarded 4he tug of war,'' by his admission into 
the invalid asylum at Murano in 1707, under whiAi roof he died on the 22i!d 
of May 1820. His length of active service was, therefore, eighty-seven 
years ; and adding to these the three^-and-twenty years during which he 
lived as a pensioner at Murano, he wore a uniform for one hundred and ten 
years of his existence ! The fatigues and privations which he had under- 
gone seem to have had no prejudicial effect on his constitution ; to the last 
he was remarkable for the liveliness of his disposition, the unaffected simpli- 
city of his manners, and hh excellent moral deportment. His father died at 
the age of one hundred and Jive, and his paternal uncle lived to be one 
h^^red and tteven. 

The Austrian Landwehr was instituted in the year 1808, when the Arch- 
duke Charles, with a view to create a new line of defence against the spolia- 
tions of the enfant gate de la victoiref established a corps of reserve, con- 
sisting of fifty-two thousand men, who should be called out for three weeks 
or a month’s drilling evdy year, and, on the breaking out of hostilities, im- 
mediately admit of being drafted off into the several regiments of infantry, 
which were recruited by ballot in the provinces where that system prevailed. 
This corps of reserve gave the first idea of establishing the iMyid^wehr (land 
fencibles), which afterwards took so prominent a part in delivering Austria 
and Germany from the fangs of Franco. Its present strength is estimated 
at 170,000 men, and forms about three-fifths of the military force of the 
Austrian crown. 

TURKEY. 

In an order of the day, addressed by the Grand Signor, on the 20th of 
January last, to the troops whom he had despatched into Asia JVfinor, we 
observe the following passage : — The official reports sent to us, which have 
been corroborated by travellers who have arrived from those parts, have 
brought to our knowledge that the regiments of the line ordered by us 
into Anatolia have distinguished themselves, on the route to their place of 
destination, by their good order, discipline, and peaceful deportment. This 
has afforded Vis much gratification, and is well deserving or our encomiums. 
We recommedd then» to the care of the Divine Providence, whose protec- 
tion we implore on their behalf, and trust that, through their bravery and 
devotion, a speedy termination may crown operations, the result of which 
is of such high importance to our religion, the national interests, and the 
dignity of our crown." 

UNITED STATES. 

Thc^following items appear in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, for the year 1H30, as laid before Congreife on the 30t1i 
December last. ^ 

Militarif Service, including fortifications, transactions with the Indians, 
pay, equipment of the militia, and inter,nal improvements, 6,752,688 doll. 
66 cts. or 1,350,540/ 

Naval Service, inclusive of repaii*s and augmentations, 3,239;428 d. 63 c. 
oV 674,890/. 
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The expenditure t»f the first three quarters of 1831 amounted for Mili- 
tary Services, &c. to 5,64-9,017 d. 23 c. and for the Naval Sennce, &c. to 
3,019,667d. 85 c. \ 

The Secretary " for the War-fJepartmenC reports, that the state of the 
United States army is veiT satisfactory ; though he complaint) of the daily 
increase of desertions, which he ascribes to the insi;fficiency of the puiiisli- 
ments awarded, and the intemperate habits of the soldiery. In justification 
of his complaint, he stated, that in 1826 * he number of deserters had been 
636; in 1827, 8J.8; in 1828, 820'; in J 829, 1115; in 1830, ; ami in 

1831, 1450 The supply of muskets in the Iiands of tne gove^nmient is 
465,000 ; the yearly number of them produced by the government works is 
25,000; and there are li;000 furnished by private manufacture at twelve 
dollars each. There are 625 field- pieces and 1165 cannon in the arsenals 
and fortified places; but, with the exception of six out of 341, they are 
quite unfit for service! It was proposed tjiat 8148 pieces of artillery should 
be kept up in future for the supply of fortified points and the use of the 
army. Tne average price of each is 5 dollars 94cts. (about 24«.) per hun- 
dred weight. ^ 

The Secretary of the Navy reported the naval force to consist of five 
frigates, eleven corvettes, and seven sloops in commission and at sea ; but he 
did not enter into any detail of the general strength and amount of this 
branch of the United States Service. He recommended that steam-cannon 
should be adopted, and expressed an intention of applying for the requisite 
means of equipping two. batteries, each of them consisting of twelve such 
cannon. 

CHINA. 

M. de Rienzi, who has been long resident in China, and has traversed a 
considerable portion of that vast empire, made it one of the chief objects of 
his inquiries to obtain and compare the numerous and minute statistical 
details, which are published both by the central and provincial governments. 
He has recently published some of the results of his investigations, from 
which the subsequent memoranda are borrowed. 


Military and Naval forces of China. 


Regular infantry 

300,108 

Irregular infantry .... 

400,000 

Regular cavalry 

227,000 

Irregular cavalry , 

273,000 

Artillery (of a wretched description) 

17,000 

Attendant on the regular troops . 

30,000 

Ofiicers attached to ditto 

6,892 

Officers attached to the irregulars 

5,1?')1 

N^vy 

^ 3?, 440 

r » 

1,291,641 


The pay of the soldiery is established on the following ba^is ; — each private 
of infantry receives eight francs (say Gs. 8d.) and three measures of rice per 
month, and every trooper sixteen franc^(13^. 4d.) per montli and six mea- 
sures of rice, besides forage and other articles which the inhabitants are 
bound, to supjply him. M. Rienzi states the distinct portions which the 
eighteen provinces of China contribute towards the military expniditarc ; 
the respective items form a total of 20,812,341 tfiels, or 86'’’ ,200/. I'h’e mwul 
expenditure is not given, but stated to be of uncei'vain amount. 
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CAPT. .hall's FRAGJVkENTS OP ^VOYAGKS AiJb TRAVELS.’* 

• ^ 

A gratiVyino tribute has recently been paid by a cotemporary of high 
authority to the growing proficiency of the ^‘belligerent chisises'^ in the use 
of the pen, now that the swon^, of the use of which th^ have alrofidy 
shown themselves masters, is for a sca'^oii sheathed. We may be pardoned 
the avfijval of o*ur pride on learnftag Jroni such a quarter, xis well as from 
others we are bound to esteem judges in the lists of literature, that 
the bay as well as the laurel is awarded by their countrymen to the mem- 
bers of the United Service. Tam Artihus qyam Armis may serve the “ bel- 
ligerent" aspirant for literary honours as an apt motto and encouraging 
guerdon— especially in the absence of that mart Uil Ovder of Merit to 
which tho converse of the motto furnishes a just claim, but which the des- 
perate necessities of the State still deny to its victorious defenders. 

In the foremost rank of those officers who vindicate that capacity of 
mind and command of the pen which, avowedly, place Naval and Military 
writers on a par with the most successful authors of their country, stands 
(\ipt. Ilasil Hall. Long known and esteemed both as a writer and an offi- 
cer, (’apt. Hall’s varied voy^iges and experience, from which a shrewd oh- 
servcition and well-judging habits have enabled him to extract due profit, 
have been turned to useful and honourable account ; but in no instance 
with so much advantage to his ]u*ofession and credit to himself as in the 
production now under*our notice. 

In the First Skrirs of Capt. Hall’s “ Fragments,” reviewed in our 
Number for July last, we recognised a novel plan, entitled to high commen- 
•dution, and promising, if successfully pursued, to produce a furul of 
mingled entertainment and instruction.* (>ur opinions and expectation are 
fully confirmed by the quality and arrangement of the Skcono Skries. 

In tfie design of this work, the Author has adopted an unassuming 
mode of imparting his experience to the junior members of the Service, and 
of supplying his peers and cotemporaries with a manual abounding in 
agreeable or practical associations, both technical and general. He nut 
only blends his matter, grave and gay, with a view to abstract variety, but 
so collocates and confronts his nmceilaitea, that they shall relieve or illus- 
trate each other. II is “Fragments” form, in fact, a succession of liglits 
and shades, without any apparent effort to produce that effect. The ten- 
dency of tho whole islo instill sound instruction, where needed, in the most 
entertaining guise, by a series of instances or experiences all coming home 
to the professional bosom. If the apologue, in its fabulous sense, he an im- 
pressive abd attractive vehicle of wisdom, still more effectivf^ must that 
medium heebmt? wljipn its basis is reality. 

We have never sMt in judgment upon vfd.umes,,from which it is so diffi- 
c.ult to select extracts within suitable l>ounds— each chapter constituting an 
Fssay or a Tale complete and closely knit in itself, and independent of the 
general Series. The opening chapter, on “Taking a line in the Service, 
is judiciously placed, and /)f sterling texture. We would gladly quote it, 
did <gir limits permit. This paper 'contains a merited eulogy tiptm the late 
Capt. Henry Foster, and an anecdote of that lamented officer, which we 
have already introduced at the close of our Revievv of the fonner Series. ^ 
I’he Sketches gf Ireland and Irish society which follow, are drawn with 
obvious fidelity, and in*a style of quaint and quiet humour, for which we 
had hardly' given the sober-minded writer credit. 


' ^ Fragments of Voyages aiul Travefs. Hv (’apt, Basil Hall, U.N. bccoiitl 

Series. 3 * 

U. S. JoiTiiN. No 12 IMay UU 2. “ 
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He sails for India 'In/' the old Volage/' and thinks for himself upon that 
as upon every other occasion. 

f 

‘‘ Oh the joy I the (r§lief tinspeakaMe I of £eel|ng' one's self fairly under weighs 
and of seeing the white cliifs of Old Kngland sink fast in the north-eastern horizon 
right to windward ! Let the concocters of romances and hther imaginaSfy tales Say 
what they please of the joys of returning home j give me the happiness of a good 
departure, and a houndlesa world of untried enjoyments ahead. If a man be out 
of debt and out^oftlove, or bnly moderately involved in either of these delicate pre- 
dicaments ; if he have youth and health* and tolerable prospects, a,good ship under 
his foot, a good odicer above him, and goc^l messmates to serve with, why aeed he 
wear and tear his feelings about those he leaves behind ? Or rather, why need he 
grieve to part fn)m those who kre better pleased to see him vigorously "doing his 
duty, than idling in other people’s way at home ? Or wherefore should he sigh to 
leave those enjoyments in which he cannot honourably participate till he has earned 
his title to them by hatrdy service ? 

** On the other hand, u’^ho is there so insensible as not to feel the deepest appre* 
heusion— very often, as I know by sad experience, almost devoid of a single dro^i 
of pleasure — on retumiifg from a long and distant voyage ? How can he ’tell in 
what condition he will now Hnd the friends frum whom be j^arted so long ago, and 
of whom he may, perhaps, not have heard a word for many a long season of 
anxiety ? Is it not too probable that his busy fancy will conjure up many more 
images of death and sickness, of losses and sorrows, than it can paint pictures of ■ 
health, good fortune, and happiness? And will it ever happen, if the interval of 
ah8€;nce have been long, that some of these gloomy forebodings will not be realized ? 
Hay it not prove but too ofttu the case, that those whom, from being the dearest to 
us, we had ingeniously and fondly exempted from the fatal doom, are its first vic- 
tims ? Indeed,. I have on these occasions been grieved and* irritated at rnystjlf for 
canvassing beforehand, in my own mind, and in spite of every effort to change the 
current of my thoughts, which of all the friends in whom I was interested, I 
could consent to lose with the least r^ret ! And when the pile of accumulated 
letters is ftfst placed in our hands after a voyage, with what sickening eagerness do 
we not turn from the superscription to discover the colour of the seal 

The following traits, and the author s comments, are respectively charcic- 
t^ristic. 

“ There is one signal instance on record in which a fleet of East India Comj)a- 
ny's ships, unassisted by any professed men-of-war, actually beat off a French 
squadron of very powerful vessels. These striking incidents, peejdng out from 
time to time, show what is called the true blood of the animal, and are extremely 
valuable, from proving how essential it is that an oflicer in command should 
^ Never say die while there is a shot in the locker!' — a pfthy old phrase, which 
will apply to many situations in life, civil as well as military. Ilad the gallant and 
judii»ons'East India commander alluded to, Sir Nathaniel Dance, cried out ^ I die !* 
when the Frfpich Admiral Linois and his squadron, consisting of the Harengo, a 
line-of- battle ship of 84 guns, and the Belle Poule and Semill{viite«fH^ates, each of 
44, bore down on the Chinp fleet, ^ot less than six millions iff English property, 
and some of the noblest trading ships that float on the ocean, must have been 
carried into the Isle of France. 

« This memorable affair took place near Pulo Aor, in the China seas, and by a 
very interesting, and no doubt useful coincidence, on the 14th of February 1804, 
the seventh anniveraary of the glorious actiion off Gape St. Vincent. Had the 
enemy only known tlie real force of his opponents, which he most certainly (ffight 
to have found before he quitted them, the bold front these ships put forward 
might indeed have served them nothing, A less resolute man than Captain Paiice 
might have said, this good fortune was hardly to be calculated upon ; hut it is the 
duty of a commander, at all times and under all circunistances, to afford himself 
every possible chance, and never to givetup while there is one of these clmnces left. 

A useful chapter in naval history and tacti£u:;;<.~ aid be written oii the defence 
of convoys, by which it might, perhaps, be made manifest, that a determined bear- 
ing., accompanied by a certain degree of force, and a vigorous resolution to exert 
that'forci; to the utmost, would, in most/iases, save the greater part of the convoy. 
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even against po^verful odds. In the well-known instanre of the sacrifice of hiii 
fillip, in a contest in which he was from the first sure to heJOverpowered, Captain 
Richard Budd Vmcent gained ftu^ieietit time, for most of his flock of merchant 
ships to escape. * 

“ This giili&nt officer, in February 1805, in the Arrow, of 18 twenty-four pound- 
ers, ably supported by Oapt. Arthur Farquhar, in the Acheron bomb, carrying not 
half that number, actually engaged two large French frigates, mounting in all 90 
guns and 1300 men, while the Bnglnh force was only 20 guns anJ 90 men. The 
damage and delay caused to the enemy ^y this spirited resistance, enabled the con- 
voy to disperse, and all to get off but three* out of thirty-two. Tfie English ships 
did no^ strike till they were so much* cat up, that one sunk immediately after- 
wards, and the other was burned by the captors as us'eless.*’ 

News from home, celebrated b)r three jolly huzzas*’ for the fall of Ba- 
dujo/ and 4000 men, puts us in spirits for some sound nautical and jihilo- 
sophical reflections, and an elaborate discussion, or rather Essay, on The 
'frade Winds,” which may be studied with especial profit by young naval 
officers. • , 

Oapt. Hall omits no opportunity of inculcating a discriminating consi- 
deration for the comforts and peculiar temperament of British sailors — and 
of illustrating by examples the various means by which an officer of sense 
affd zeal may succeed in managing that unique species of the human animal 
without a frequent recurrence to punishment — of which more hereafter. 
After a humorous description of the discomforts of a salt- water-scrubbed shirt, 
the author continues — • 

‘‘ There are few greater favours of the minor kind which a considerate captain may 
bestow on his crew, than giving them, whenever he possibly can, at least as much 
fresh water as will serve to carry off the abominable salt from their clothes, after 
tlu‘y have first been well scoured in the water of the ocean. Even this small 
allowance is a great comfort on those occasions, when a sufficient quantity cannot 
he allowed for perfonning the whole operation of washing from first to last. By a 
judicious management of the ship’s regular stock, and, above all, by losing no oji- 
poj'tuiiity of catching rain water, either during these tropical showers, or upon , 
ordinary occasions of wet weather, an officer of any activity, who really possesses a 
good feeling towards his people, need seldom lie without the means of giving tii 
each raurii of his crew, a gallon twice a week during the longest voyage. 

‘‘'It was from an old and excellent officer X first learned, that by proper and con- 
stant care this indulgence might almost always be granted. It is not easy, I freely 
ndrait, at all times, and in all climates, to keep a supply of washing-water on 
hoai-d ; and under most ch-cumstances, it certainly requires more personal exertion 
than those persons are aware of, who liave not given it their attention. But I feel 
persuaded that there does not exist an officer in the navy who would not cheerfully 
take even a gteat deal more trouble, if once made fully sensible of the unspeakable 
comfort which <klii8,ver^ reasonable indulgence affords to the men und(?r his care. 
To those who hold the doctrine that sailors are by their nature uiigi'ateful, and 
that it is useless to grant them ailvantages whi^li are ?lot absolutely necessary, 
these recommendations will appear trivial and absurd. But, I trust, the preva- 
lence of such unworthy sentiments in the navy is becoming less hud less every day. 
(Officers are now generally pretty well aware, that the alleged ingratitude of the'ir 
men belongs fully more to unreiisonablq expectations on their own part, than to 
any want of feeling on that of their crew. A captain ought to do what is right 
and kind, simply because it is right and kind ; and his conduct m this respect 
should not be influenced by the maiiuer in which it is received ; avail events, he 
may be certain, that jif his favours be not well reiieived, the fault lies in his manner 
of giving them. Sailors have the most acute penetration possible on these (K*ca- 
aions, and ii^^ the captain be influenced by aqy petty motives of selflshiiess, or be 
prompted by any trashy desire a flimsy popularity — in short, if his conduct 

l»e rej^ulated. by any wish except that of doing his duty uniformly and kindly, the 
Jbliimies will see tJu’ough it all, and either laugh at him or hate him, or botli. 

“ I'lie art of grai^tirig a favour gracefully and usefully is one of far greaten diffi-* 
rnlty than is generally siipposod ; nun as the •command of a ma^i-()f-war is a grand 
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school fpr its study, most truly happy shall I be if what I have said here or else- 
where, shall induce a single brother-officer to turn his attention more eurnestly 
than before to the doihestic comforts of his people, one of the most delightful, and 
certainly one of the most useful branthes of the arduous duties of k commaiu^x*.” 

A 

While upon the foregoing subject, we are tempted to revert to a cliapter 
in the First Series of these Fragments/' entitled Diversities of Disci- 
pline/' for the '•purpose of enforcing its vieV^s by a practical illustration. In 
that paper, Capt. 11 all contrasts the cojtduct of two of hi^ captains, one of 
whom adopted'^the plan of hndlng aS much fault as he could — on pi^ihciple ; 
while the other, acting equally on principle^ looked out for objects which he 
could commend. The habit of one, in shprt, was to praise, that of the 
other to censure. We need not here enlarge on this topic ; nor need we 
confine the instruction to ships or regiments. Fathers of families, heads 
of schools, and every other person w}\o has numerous dependants, will 
find their advantage in laying these maxims to heart, and imparting their 
spirit to all their actions. At present, we shall merely mention, that we 
know of one regimeift in which the adjutant, struck by the force ofOapt. 
Hall’s reasoning in the chapter alluded to, (on I>lversities of Discipline/') 
resolved to adopt the plan of seeking for objects of commendation rather 
than of blame. At the end of six weeks, the Serjeant-major, with wliom b*^ 
had occasion to speak on some point of discipline, remarked to the Adjutant 
that he appeared to have altered his system of late. “The men, Sir,” he 
continued, “ are great! pleased with tliis change— they work more cheer- 
fully — they are more obedient and attentive than formerly — and they are 
every one more pleased with their officers than they hsed to be." The Ad- 
jutant smiled, and made some allusion to six men who had recently got into 
trouble, and asked if the Serjeant included them. “ Yes, 1 do, Sir/’ he add- 
ed, “ as you passed tliose men yesterday, you made a remark on something 
they were doing right, and took no notice of tlieir misconduct last week. 
The fellows have been heard to say how sorry they were to have displetiscd 
you — and I can see they dre so much gratified by your favourable notice, 

• that they may now be completely depended upon. The men, Sir," conti- 
nued the chief of the Non-Coms, “ love to be commended when they ilo 
right, though all the time they may be doing no more than their diity.’^ 

The chapter headed “A Man overboard,'^ is alike interesting and in- 
structive. In such a crisis there is usually.much confusion <iii board, foi- 
which Capt. Hall, not contenting himself with simply stating and decrying 
the fact, suggests, according to his custom, a regulated remedy. 

There is truth and sagacity in the following observations : — 

“ There^can be little doubt that the pain of executing laborious and disagreeable 
duties, is often materially lessened by their strictly perioiy^^al croci^rrence ; for in 
time their nature and duration come to l>e so correctly measured and allowed lor, 
that the joys of the leivSiife moments which intervene are always greatly enhanceil. 
By a similar and very beautiful, I had almost said ingenious arrangement of oui* 
nature, it happens that the innoceiit pleasures of life, so far from palling l»y regu- 
larity, are actually much increased by it. I have frefpiently remarked witli sur- 
prise, the intense interest with which the failors, like children, returned day {il’tcr 
day exactly to the same amusement. On the other hand, I have seldom failed u* 
obsei^ how exceedingly they were put out of their way by losing indulgences, 
appai^tly of the most trivial kind, but to which they had become habitiuited. 

“ People often fancy that, because the life of a seaman is one of constant cbenge 
of place and occupation, he cannot fall into any regulanty of habits ; but on l)oard 
,a man-of-war it is really quite the reverse. He becomes there so mu?h the crea- 
ture of habit, that by a little management, he.^m%T^oe mouldwl to almost any pur- 
pose. There is no man more docile than Jack, 1 might say no child ; Iwit then the 
hand that guides him must he tempered by discretion, by kindness, and, above all, 
by nniforrni'ey, or, as it is called afloat, by system. There inaji be bad systems as 
well , as gt/od ones ; (ut I am half iriHined to say, that even the worst systeni, it 
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stric.tly adhered to, is l>ettei* than the wretched uncertainty of purpose which cliiiff 
to ill-rej^ilated and vacillating discipline, though every single act may he dictate 
hy goudwiU*aud the sincerest wish to do right.*’ 

Th^e whole chapters entitled Sunday Bostrd*' and The Ship Church,’ 
may oe regarded as excellent institutes for the occasion. Sir Samuel Hood 
from old recollections, is too groat a favourite with us to suffer our omissiuj 
of a well-told trait, in which he figures. In the last vpluine ample justice i 

<lone to that excellent man and distinguished ofiiceri 

• 

“ 1* remember *once, on the beach 6{ AJadras, witnessing an amusing scene he 
tween Sir Samuel lloud, then conimandcr-in-chief in India, and the newly- promoter 
boatstvain of a sloop-of-war belongitfg to the squgdroii. The Admirjil, who wa 
one of the bravest, and kindest, and truest-hearted seamen that ever trod a ship’ 
decks, was a sworn foe to all trickery in dress-work. The eye of the veteran olfi 
cer was directed earnestly'towards the yeast of waves, which in immense^ douhh 
rows of surf fringe and guard the whole of that flat coast. He was watching thi 
progress of a Massullah boat, alternately lost in the foam, and raised in very uncer 
tain balance across the swell, which, though just on the break, brought her swiftb 
towards the .short*. He felt more anxious than usual abtiut the fate of this parti 
cular boat, from having Ordered on shore the person alluded to, with whom h( 
wished to have some conversation previous to their parting company. This boat 
^waiii was a young inan, wJto had been for some years a follower ot the Admiral ii 
different ships, and to whom he had just given a warrant. The poor fellow, iinex 
pectetlly promoted from before the mast to tbe rank of an officer, was trigged iij 
in his newly bought, but marvellously ill-cut uniform, shining like a dollar, am 
making its wearer, who for the first time in his life badiput on a long coat, feel no 
a little awkward. • » 

As soon as the boat nas partly driven up the beach by the surf, and partlj 
dragged beyond the dash of the breakers by the crowd on shore, this happiest o 
warrant-officers leaped out on the sand, and seeing the Admiral above him, stand 
ing on the crest of the natural glacis which lines the shore, he took off his hat 
smoothed down the hair on his forehead, sailor fashion, and stood uncovered, ii 
spite of the roasting sun flaming in the zenith. 

Tlie Admiral, of course, made a motion with his hand for the boatswain ti 
put his hat on ; but the other, not perceiving the signal, stood stock still. 

“ •* I say, piit on your hat I* called the commander-in- clnef, in a tone whicl 
made the newly-created warrant start. In his agitation he shook a bunch of well 
trimmed ringlets a little on one side, and betrayed to the flashing eyes of the Admira 
a pair of small, round, silver ear-rings, the parting gift, doubtless, of some favoiirec 
and favouring ‘ Toll or Dess’ of dear, old, bla<-k^ard Point Beach, the very nintl 
heaven of all light-hearted sailors. Be this as it may, the Admiral, first steppiiif 
on one side, and then liolding his head forward, as if to re-establish the doubtiii|t 
evidence of his horrified senses, and forcibly keeping down the astonished seaman’! 
hat with his hand, roared out, 

‘ Who the devil are you ?’ 

“ < Johu^IaMine^ Sir !’ replied the bewildered boatswain, beginlflng to suspeci 
the scrape he had got himself into, 

“ ^ Oh !' cried the flag-officer, with a scornful laiiyi. ‘ Oh ! I beg your par 
don ; 1 took you for <'i Portuguese.’ 

“• ‘ No, Sir !’ instinctively faltered out the other, seeing the Admiral expectet 

some reply. v . r i 

“ ‘ No ! Then if you ‘are not ^ foreigner, why do you hoist false colours r" 
Wffat business has an English sailor with these d — d madiines in his ears ? 

« " I don’t know. Sir,’ said poor Marline. ‘ I put them in only this morning 
when 1 rigged myself in my new togs, to answer the signal on sffore.’ 

“ < Then,’ said Sir Samuel, softened by the contrite look of his old shipmate, and 
having got rid of the grfeater portion of his bile by the first explosion, ‘ you will 
now probeed to unrig yourself of this toft hamper as fast as you can ; pitch them 
into the surf, if you like, hti*.,newer, as you respect the warrant in your pocket, let 
Hie see you in that disguise again.’ ” 

The chattes of “Sailor’s Pets” is a capital relief to the souml of 'thi 
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ehtti?cb-^ng bell.'" The gambols of men and monkies, anil the loves of 
sailors for those fi-isky though fractious favourites, are inimitably storied in 
these pages. Who pise but Capt. HaU would have deliberately included a 
monkey in his means of discipline,, and courted obedience by introducing so 
grotesque an intercessor to his crew? Yet “ The Schoolmaster,” steering 
by the compass of modern philosophy, could hardH counsel a truer course. 
Our Captain, also a philoi^pher in his way, but of an original school, pro- 
pounds as follows of our fellow-creature ** in the next degree/' 

“ If a good monkey be allowed to run about the ship, I defy aiw one to continue 
long ill a bad humour. Jacko is an ovcvmatch for the demon of idleness^ at least 
if light hearts and innocent diversions be w/?apons against which he cannot long 
contendv Be this as it may, I make a rule of entering a monkey as speedily as 
possible after hoisting my pendant ; and if a reform takes place in the table of 
ratings, I would recommend a corner for the ‘ ship’s monkey,’ which should be 
borne on the books for ‘ full allowance of victuals,’ excepting only the grog, for 1 
have observed that a small quantity of tipple Very soon upsets him ; and although 
there are few things in nature more ridiculous than a monkey half-seas over, yet 
the reasons against permitting such pranks are obvious and numerous. 

“It requires some de<!ision on the part of the captain to carry through a point 
of this importance, and fairly to establish Jacko on board. The first-lieutenant, 
who is, or ought to be, a sort of demi-god afioat, generally sets his face against all 
pets, and swears vengeance against the whole tribe of parrots, squirrels, rabbits, 
pigeons, mongooses, dogs, monkeys, cats, and, I am ashamed to say, he occasionally 
extends his anathemas even to lady passengers! Supposing, however, that the 
captain has the authority and strength of mind enough to establish a monkey on 
board, the rogue will not have been ten minutes ‘ entered’ before he sets to work 
at some mischief ; for he is the only true known instance oi perpetual motion. 

“ When Lord Melville, then First Lord of the Admiralty, to my great surprise 
and delfght, put into my hands a commission for a ship going to the South Ameri- 
can station, a quarter of the world I had long desired to visit, my first thought 
was, * Where now sliall I manage to find a merry rascal of a monkey ?’ Of course, 
I did not give audible expression to this thought in the First Lord’s room ; but, 
on coming down stairs, had a talk about it in the hall with my friend, J\Jr. Nut- 
land, who laughed, and said, 

•“ < Wliy, Sir, y<m may buy a wilderness of monkeys at Exeter ’Ohange.’ 

‘ True ! true !’ and off I hurried in a cab, or more probably in a chariot, for 
this was some years before the glorious era of cabs. Mr. Cross not only agreed to 
spare me one of his choicest and funniest animals, but readily offered his help to 
convey him to the ship, and thus removed a difficulty which had troubled me not a 
little as I rattled along the Strand. The idea of taking a monkey in a post-chaise, 
even had I been travelling in that magnificent style, was not very agreeable ; and 
it was quite clear, that either as an outside or an inside passenger in a stage-coach, 
the tricks of master .lacko would soon have got himself and his owner into a scrape 
with the other passengers. I mentioned my dilemma to Mr. Cross. 

“ ‘ I^rd, 8^v !’ said he, ‘ there is not an animal in the whole lyor^ so wild or 
fierce that we can’t caiTy about as innocent as a lamb ; only tru&t‘^^to me, Sir, and 
your monkey shall be delivfred oq board your ship in Portsmouth harbour, as 
safely as if he were your best chronometer going down by mail iii charge of the 
- master.’ 

I had some curiosity to see how this purpose was to be accomplished, and re- 
turned again some days afterwards to be present at the c*eremony of removal. My 
chatter!^ purchase was thrust, not without ’Imany violejit struggles and horrible 
gi'ius, fairly into a deal box, and nailed down. A number of holes had been bored in 
the top and sides, large enough for our gentleman to poke his paw through, but 
sufficient to furnish liim with air, and enable him to discover what was going Oh in 
the external W'orld, In this predicament he looked al>out^,a8 miserable as possible, 
even at home amongst his kith and kindred of the ancient menagerie at FJxeter 
’Change, now,^ alas ! demolished. When’ his box or c^e was hoisted on tile top of 
the Rocket, that fastest and safest of 8tage-coacfibs,^H)r St. Jago, as tlie sailors 
called him afterwards, was in such an agony of terror, that I half repented of my 
cruelty in forcing him to emigrate. 
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OfF he went, however, for the coast ; and being left without provisions or 
water, except a few nuts, he was in a famous cmidltio;i for his breakfast next 
morning, ^ben the waterman ferried him oif from Common Hard to the hulk on 
board winch the officers had just assembled* As the ship had been only two or 
three days in cbmmission, few se^nc^n had yet. entered ; hut shortly afterwards 
they came en board in sufficient numbers ; and 1 have sometimes ascril)ed the faci. 
lity with which we got the ship manned imt a little to the attractive agency of the 
diverting vagal)oiid recently come from town, the fame of whose tricks soon ex- 
tended over Portsea. He certaiifiy was the most amusing fellow on board, but 
also the most m^chievous ; and, I fairly grant, as such he becaJie at times a real 
nuisanoe. ^ 

“ It was amusing enough to observe, that all the while he was committing any 
piece* of mischief, ho appeared not dnly to be tii^er the fullest consciousness of 
guilt, but living under rhe perfect certainty that he was earning a good sound 
drubbing for his pains. Still the pleasure of doing wrong was so strong and habi- 
tual witiiin him, that he seemed utterly incapable of resisting the temptation 
whenever it fell in his way. Whenever occupied in these misdeeds, he continued 
alternately chattering with terror, and screaming witli delight at his own inge- 
nuity,. till the enraged owner of the property burst in upon him, hardly more 
angry with Jacko than with his malicious messmates, wl^o, instead of preventing, 
rather encouraged the pillage.'' 

m Of the island of Johanna, on which the author bestows a chapter, we have 
given an account in this Journal, cori*esponding in its principal and most 
ninuf.iug details with that of Capt. Hall. 

We had proposed to analyse in our present notice the author's remarks on 
Naval Punishments — but we find that we have alr<iady exhausted nearly all 
the space we can devbte to the ** Fragments/^ As, however, the subject is 
of deep concern to the service, and is tre^ited with great care and considera- 
tion by the writer, we shall give the chapter entire in our next Number. 

The scene shifts to India, of which tlie author’s sketches are given with 
his wonted verisimilitude and vigour. The gallant corps of marines, or, as 
they arc aptly termed, The Globe Rangers, are noticed in becoming terms : 
a well-earned tribute is also paid to the energy of character and valuable ser- 
\ ice'>« of Sir Josias Rowley, wliose conduct when commanding a squadron in the 
Indian seas is here placed in a prtuiiinent light. Rut we must close these 
excellcMt and entertaining volumes, looking forward to equal gratification in 
ln^^king acquaintance with their kindred yet unborn. 

The style of these Fnigments” is marked by a vigorous simplicity and 
fitness, as their matter is distinguished by sense and propriety. The 
technical diction is^ characteristic, and happily though sparingly applied, 
while, with a curious felicity, the author contrives to imbue the tntest topic 
w'ith a character of novelty and interest. Capt, Hail reasons upon things ab 
initio, aid illustrates his precepts by his practice, pressing anecdote and 
e[)isode injo his service, without losing his way in digression, ^He is always 
in earnest, an& w’^ follow in his wake “ with a will.” While lie appears but 
to describe and recommend, his earnest ind palpable inductions may well 
pass for pi*ecedents, and all but established rules under the given circum- 
stances, He inculcates no principles which are not hcpiourable and benevo- 
lent — no line of conduct which may not conduce to the good of the service 
and individual distinction. We cannot imagine an officer more creditably 
or^appropriately employed at a season of peace, or rather in the absence of 
declared war, than upon objects such as those which Capt. Hall so success- 
fully prosecutes, and evidently in a spirit so far above tnb mere mercenary 
process of book-making. The legitimate reward awaits him, for we are not 
acquainted with any pflroduction of the ‘‘ belligerent classes” more calculated 
than tlfb Fragments,” to exercise a beneficial and grateful influence upon 
those to whom they are ^pecmily addressed. 
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1. Description of a new method of constructbig Beds and Coins for Naval 
Guns, By Henry thatfield^ S^c, We are glad to see the attention of 
Mr. Chatfield directed towards the paramount object of Naval Gunnery, be- 
cause ive have seen sufficient of his works to Jiave confidence in his talents. 

It is well known that ships* ports are calculated for the guns being* ele- 
vated to nincr degrees, and clepressed to seven ; thds leaving a vertical arc 
of sixteen degrees at the option of the gunner ; but it is also well known 
that the b^d and quoin, as hitherto conktruf'ted, do not afford the breech of 
the gun equal \.upport through all ;tbe varieties of elevation or depression 
comprised within that arc. To remedy this defect, and iiftroduce, greater 
precision, are the objects of this pamphlet, and we are happy in stating our 
conviction, that the writer Ivas made an Improvement, wnere improvement 
has ))een too little looked for ; and has shown that the unscientific construc- 
tion even of so simple a machine as a quoin, may prove a serious defect in 
system, and of some moment in actual warfare. In establishing the prin- 
ciples of the motion to whicli naval ordnfu^ice is subject, the author again 
urges the necessity of u pendulum with a graduated arc, to show the angle 
to which a vessel heels, and thereby regulate the evolutions for striking an 
object. Of the ruinofts waste attending the ncglqct of properly pointing 
guns, he relates a palpable instance ; and which is too much in point to be 
omitted. When the Hon. Capt. Duncan commanded the Porcupine, of 
twenty-four guns, in the Archipelago, he gave chase to a vessel, which' 
proved to be an American merenant-man. While hailing her, and while 
the two ships were alipost touching each other, a gun on board tlie man-of- 
war went off by accideqt,'*and a whole double-shotted broadside followed ! 
Capt. Ijuncan naturally feared the poor neutral would be cut to pieces, but 
to his .surprise and gratification found that she had entirely escaped the 
dose. This was a valuable hint to that skilful officer, and the known effi- 
ciency to which the I’orcupine, the Mercury, and the Imperieuse, arrived 
under his command, proved that the lesson was not thrown away. 

To evince the necessity of a stricter attention to precision in pointing 
guns in naval warfare, JVlr. Chatiieid brings forward some excellent argu- 
ments; from which, in order to give them greater circulation amongst 
young officers, we will make an extract. 

« As the dimnee of an object, and the inclined position of the ship from whicli 
a gun is fired, alone govern the vertical evolutions of a piece of ordnance, it rcN 
mains to inquire, whether a ship often undergoes any rapid changes of lateral posi- 
tion, and whether those changes are subject to a law of variation whicli is under- 
stood. 

‘‘ It is important that we should dwell a little upon this point, because the 
inclination of a ship is the variable part of the conditions of firing within point- 
blank range, or at a given distan(!e, and therefore involves a most essential ques- 
tion in marine gunnery ; and further, because it has been asserted upon high 
authority, tha'. ‘it is not of any material importance wdiether the cpiiKbe adjusted 
or not ; neither can any disappointment arise from any alteration that may take 
platie in the position of the cem in filing.' 

“ With deference to this opinion, it is submitted that nothing can be worse 
than a series of guns so immethodically supported at the breech, that if the whole 
were discharged simultaneously, no two of them would can*y a shot the same hori- 
zontal distance: or, if the rolling of tlie ship be made the means of giving the 
proper elevation of the guns, no two of them could bo fired at the same instant. 

“ WTieii a vessel rolls through a given arc, the successive degrees are performed 
in unequal intervo^it of time, the motion not being uniform ; and the action of 
rolling is so far analogous to the viln-ations of a pendulum, that the velocity may 
be considered greatest in the middle of the arc, and least towards the extremities. 
It is obvious too, that at the extremes of oscillation, there is a terajxirary. suspen- 
sion of motion varying in duration according tp, external circumstances. Now 
this variation of velocity is far from Iwiiig a mere theoretical difference, adduced 
tor the sake of refining the argument or supporting a particular opinion ; but it is 
an essential and j) rat*. tic.il alteration of veh>city whi<!n is sensibly felt »»u board every 
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ship, and may be as c^tainly calculated upon as the return of the ship to any of 
her former positions. This being the case, it follows that i^ it were intended to 
adjust a gun upo,n the plan of < watching the opportunity of firing,' the most cor. 
rect system would be to study those positkmd of the ship which afiPord the best 
meaiyt of taking* a deliberate aim :* and by th% same rule, to* avoid that position 
which is accompanied with the greatest rapidity and movement. 

“ Admitting the truth of this argument, it is of ‘ material importance’ how the 
coin is adjusted. It is material as regards the facility of firing any gun taken 
separately ; it is also material in jAint of time (in the aggregate^, a slow motion 
partfiking more o{ the character of permanency than a coraparafively quick move, 
inent ; sJkid it is material in the great ^objact of rendering a battery uniformly and 
simultaneously destructive by the coip'urrent discharge of the artillery. There is 
another advantage too, in connexion with the judiciaus adjustment of a coin, which 
ought to be appreciated ; and that is, the means it altbrds of giving the time 
pointing of the guns in anticipation, or before the object to be fireil at meets the 
eye ; which may be done without being able to see the horizon, and is as easily 
eifected in a fog, in smoke, or in the dark, as at any other time. 

it cannot for an instant be doubted, that there are many conditions under 
which we may encounter an adversary, when it would be a most important thing 
to be prepared for firing, by an approximate adjustment if tlie coin. In passing 
ipiickjy under the stern ot an enemy — in crossing his bows — in meeting hiin on 
opposite tacks— in coming up with him — ^in waiting his approach, &c. it is un- 
sBpicstioiiably of great consideration that no unnecessary delay take place. Now it 
is manifest, that if a ship be under sail, (which she must be, to go through the 
supposed evolutions,) she will be deflected from an upright position in proportion 
to the quantity of canvass she carries ; and it is also evident, that the more sail she 
beai's, the better will she be able to choose her sitnati-jm, at tlie same time that 
she will be less liable tOP unsteadiness from the undulations of the sea. But the 
direct velocity of a ship recpiires proportionate promptitude in firing, when passing 
an object of attack ; if therefore tlie ship’s inclination be carefully observed by an 
‘instrument on board for that purpose, it would furnish such information relative 
to the proper adjustment of the coin, that the utmost precision and celerity of 
firing would be insured, at a moment w’hen there may be but little latitude for 
watching the roll of the ship. ‘ It is this irt^tantaneom aiw,’ says Sir W, Congreve, 
that we are in search of for a naval sight.’ Sir W. Congreve’s sight is certainly 
a valuable invention, and will at any instant prove whether a gun is correctly 
pointed ; but it is strange that the scientific (ieneral did not attach some import' 
ance to the adjustirieut of the coin, instead of trusting to the motion of the ship to 
give every giin, in turn, its true elevation. The intervals between the times 
of firing must, for this reason, become as varied as the positions of the coins are 
promiscuous ; aud the conditions of taking aim may be favourable, or they may 
not ; but whichever y;ay it may happen, it will be purely accidental. The coin 
should give tlie level of the gun, and the sight would give the aim. The coin 
would give the level of the gun with mathematical certainty, if the ship were quite 
steady ; b^it as that cannot be the case in actual practice, it is, critically speaking, 
only an approximate operation to level the guns with the coins, anj^ it therefore 
becomes neSsstfry tki that account to correct the deviations by the eye. Hence, 

‘ tlie importance of some instrument for seci^ring t^p level, as w'ell as the aim of 
naval ordnance : and if both be made to co-operate, the art of marine gunnery will 
attain nearer to perfection than it possibly can so long as either consideration is 
neglected.' ” 

The new quoin is proposed to be two feet long, and two inches and a half 
at fhe thinnest part when lying flat, taking care that the width at the thin 
end shall be rather less than the greatest thickness when lying flat ; and 
that* the width shall go on increasing towards the thick end, so that it may 
act as a wedge %ven w|ieii placed edgeways. The two positions therefore 
aiford a continued rise of three feet in length, allowing three spare inches 
at each Slid. The quoin is graduate4>, and so is the bed, showing how ^ar 
the furpicr is to be pushed inraccording to the desired depression of the 
gun. I'he bod is furnished with two side cheeks, just leaving r(M)m for tile 
admisbioii of Ijie broadest part of the quoin when lying flat.. The height 
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(if the cheeks is ^uch sis to make the bed suit the windward guns when 
reversed. 

Several ships have been furnished with som6 of these new' quoins and 
bed^, and their report may be shc^tly expected. 

2. ReiJecti^ns on the state of British Naval ConStTRVCTIOn, in 1832!' B^ 
Henry Chat fields S^c . — This is a pamphlet upon one of the most im- 

portant objects of our national polity^ and is written with equal temper and 
talent. We \^ill submit the paragraphs with which the author opens ; — 

“ The proceedings of the last few y^hrs, hgve evinced a great desire on the part 
of Government to improve the system <5f naval construction in this country ; and 
if we may judge from circumstances, it is rot too much to assume that a,^ simi- 
lar feeling still continues in tile higher departments. In other words, the imper- 
feet state of the theory of English naval architecture has, for some time, been 
plainly seen and openly avowed. 

If it were not so, how is it that so many ^projectors in naval science have been 
permitted to construct ships for the Royal Navy ? Had it been with a view to 
settle some disputed points, or to discover some new facts, as a means of supplying 
additional data to principles already established, we might be wrong in assuming 
that there has been a ^aiit of confidence in our theoretical resources ; but the 
experiments that have been gone into, had nothing of this character about them. 
If particular objects had been sought after, there would have been a close confer- 
ence, and an unreserved communication, between the whole of the constructors j 
first priiicijdes would have been acquiesced in, and conseq|itive deductions admitted, 
and all would have given their attention to the accomplishment of the same 
object — the extension of naval science. But how different was the fact ! There 
was a competition of enftre systems, and, consequently, a division of interests; 
and the termination, as might naturally be imagined, had^ended in a very incon- 
clusive triumph of individual merit (on which opinions are very various) without 
developing a single novel truth. 

“ Without venturing an opinion, or intending to offer the most remote insinua- 
tion, as to the relative merits of the constructions which have been put forth 
by modern competitors in ship-building, it will be our endeavour to show that the 
present habits of conslrtiction are a sufficient reason why those productions could not 
l)e made extensively useful ; and it is from a belief that this opinion may be fully 
Mibstantiated—that the remedy is perfectly practicable— and that it will he found 
in the following remarks, that the discussion of the subject is now engaged in. 

“ It is not necessary to tlie argument which it is proposed to adopt, to know 
whether Capt. Hiiyes can build better ships than Capt. iSymonds, or whether Mr. 
Sant^ (the late eminent yacht-builder) has proved himself to be a superior con- 
.stnictor to either, or both of them : nor is it at all material to tlie question, whe- 
ther the above projectors have, or have not, planned better vessels than those 
designed by the Surveyors of tlie Navy, and by Professor Inman. We will not 
therefore, anxiously ask, liow the ships have respectively behaved — for it would 
only operate to embarrass us in our decisions upon the general question. The 
more simple#-vay of proceeding will be, to put a few direct interrogatories, like 
the following, viz. — What has science been doing all this timeV C*aii we with our 
present means, take the diaiviiigs of several ships, and point out, with any degree 
of confidence, their comparative excellences or inferiorities? Aie we habituated 
to do so? — or, are we too conscious of the poverty of our own resources to 
attempt it ? 

The best reply to these questions is the plain trut1\ — that the ships belonging 
to the experimental squadrons did not undergo any kind of analysis, or comparison, 
of their peculiar properties ; and the tendencies of their characteristic features 
were never scientUlcally discussed, after the same mode of reasoning that is inva- 
riably followed in matters of science generally. This is a tacit acknowledgertient 
of our incompetency to make a critical comparison of ships* properties, upon uu- 
<lerstood principles ; and the reason is, that we have not been accustomed to take 
up naval architecture as a branch of philosophy^ but have regarded it as an art 
involved in greater obscurity, and accompanied ^hlh more difficulties tlian really 
belonged to it ; and having thus neglected to analyze its principles in a manner 
eommensurate with the extent of the subject, we now find imrsejvcs but imper- 
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fiictly (icquainted with a science^ above all othera important to^the true interests oi' 
tills country.” 

We fully coincide in these sentiments, and would wish to see in all our 
public institutions such adhererhce to abstmct principles, that accidental cir* 
cimistances jniay seldom be admitted. The ^eat desideratum is, to unite 
the advantaj^es of the theoretical and practical knowledp^e of naval archi- 
tecture. We do not, of courae, by the latter mean the mere manual build- 
ing of ships, hut the available Cfinaiderations arising from inducted skill; 
and when to these can be added the science of sailing them lo the best ad- 
vantage^ii under all the endless vafjet)^ of shape, stowage, equipment, and 
weather, we may hope f<^r an approach to perfection. 

In haval architecture, above most subjects, it is found difficult d prion, or 
from mere inspection, to assign where the cause of defect or excellence lies, 
hut the cause is not therefore the less certain ; it only rcipiires a greater 
extent of knowledge, for the same reason that rules are not the less correct 
because complicated. 

The subject may he divided into two principal branches, the ship's bottom, 
or hodyto bo moved through a resisting medium, — and ^le masts and rigging, 
or moving force, by the means of another resisting medium, the wind. To 
aid us in obtaining this essential knowledge, the author points out tluit, in- 
stead of being satisfied with the loose answers given to questions, themselves 
%o general, respecting ship’s qualities, w’e should put better constructed 
inquiries, and require them to he answered under every variation of the 
case, so as to calculate the jiropertics of the whole of our ships. We should 
have tables of the weight or the appurtenances to dil5erent-sized ships. De- 
scriptive drawings of every moile of stowage. Plans of sails, and rigging- 
draughts, with the respective centre of effort. A professional li]>rary, in- 
cluding foreign hooks. The proceedings of the office to he journalized, 
giving also the result of the correspondence with the several dock-yards, or 
other naval officers. An organized series of experiments, detailing the 
views with which each was made, and the result. All this might he easily 
added to an embryo institution, the School for Naval Architecture^’ at 
I’ortsniouth, which well deserves to be perfected by the fostering care of 
the Admiralty, instead of being left to pine in neglect and penury ; for 
surely penury it may he called, when we see the materials consumed at the 
various dock-yards amount to 730,000/. the other expenses of those esta- 
hlishmcnts to 135,000/. and then the School for Naval Architecture, which 
if properly managed would conduce to essential economy in all the rest, 
amount to 370/. ! including retaining incomes to students of naval archi- 
tecture, some of whohi have nearly attained inid<ile .age, without having 
been nominated even to their first permanent ajipoint merits.” 

T'he imnortaiice of this science was perceived a century and a half ago, 
for a proof of which see Sir William Petty’s admirable outline a system 
of Naval Phflosdph^ ; nor are our continental neighbours blind to it in the 
})resent age, as has been evinced to us by tjie peDseverance of Capt. Dupin 
in glecaning from our own yards. 

3. Mr, Gurney's Observations on Steam C’.'fKiii^GE.Sf.—This is a subject 
of more importance both to soldiers and sailors, than thev may at first he 
aware of, for it requires no great gift of prophecy to foretell that the powtu-s 
of fire and water are likely to interfere with every branch of military and 
naval economy. As one of the ramificiitions of the extensive uses of steam, 
the present pamphlet is worthy of the attention of our readers; and we can- 
not but join in tne sentiipents of the Report of the House of Commons upon 
the subject : — “ The substitution of inanimate for animal power is one of the 
most important improvements in^the means of internal communication ever 
introduced ; — its]iracticahility tliey consider to have been fully established.’* 

As early as lSS/2, Mr. <Tiirney, iii his Lectures on Chemistry, asserted the 
possibility of stftam-c,arriages proceeding on common roads, agahist the opi- 
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niori of almost all the scientific men of the day, except the discerning Dr. 
\VoIiaston. At the suggestion of Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Gurney tried 
to substitute many gases for the moving power, but found nothing equal to 
ste^im. It was a doctrine among^ engineers ^hat the wheels of a steam* car- 
riage would be likely to turn on their, axis,, without propelling^the machine 
forwaid. Ahd a vehicle on Mr. Gurney's prineipfe steamed round London 
in a long time before this theoretical error could be erased from the 
public mind. ^ ^ 

Then a secdnd obstacle was imagined, — that steam-carriages could not be 
propelled, up hill on common roads. ^,TMs was also, a theofetic err^^r,'Owing 
to the false analogy drawn from this fact on rail-roads, where the power of 
traction on an ascent of one inch per foot, requires to be twenty-onC times 
greater than on a plain, — ^but on common roads it need only be doubled. 
And a steam-carriage was accordingly successfully sent to a variety of hilly 
roads, up Highga!te-hill, Stanmore-hill, Brockey-hill, &c. 

During the spring of last year, a steam-carriage was established as a 
public convoy^ce between Gloucester and Cheltenham, and travelling four 
times a day between those places, carried upwards of three thousand pas- 
sengers without a sihgle accident, in less time than the horse coaches, and 
at half the fare. This triumph, however, induced its rivals to get Parlia- 
ment to impose enormous tolls upon the steam-carriage at every gate, sutdi 
as — 2i. is* and 3/. 8^. — which of course subdued tne steam for a tiinc^ 
But Mr. Gurney applied to Parliament for redress, and the Report of the 
Committee of the Ilouse of Commons is as highly favourable to him as 
could possibly be. It ^5es numerous important results from the substitu- 
tion of steam for horse-draught, and does not feiir my disadvantages. Its 
own words are given, so that the reader may judge for himself, and the evi- 
dence of Colonel Torrens is peculiarly striking. He estimates the number 
of draught horses in England at one million, and as the food of one horse 
would support eight men, their final disa|)pcurance would leave food for 
eight millions more of human beings, which of course would greatly in- 
crease the political importance of our empire. Then the saving of one half 
in the expense of bringing articles to market, is a manifold benefit, whicli 
would act witli complicated power, all tending to the greater enjoyment of 
life by the body of the people. 

This is so insisted upon by the Colonel, that we must extract the whole 

paragraph from his report 

1 conceive that agriculture is prosperous in proportion as the quantity of pro- 
duce broiiglit to market exceeds the quantity expended m bringing it there. It' 
steam-carriages be employed instead of carriages drawn hy horses, it will be be- 
cause that mode of conveyance is found the cheapest. Cheapening the carriage of 
the produce of the soil, must necessarily diminish the quantity of produ^ expended 
in bringing^ giyen quantity to market, and wUl therefore increase the net surplu.s, 
which net surplus constitutes the encouragement to agriculn re/ l1>r example, if 
it requires the expenditure ^of two hundred quarters of corn to raise four hundred, 
and the ex(>enditure of one hundred more on carriage to bring^the four hundred 
to market, then the net surjdus will be one huiidrefl. If, by the substitution of 
steam. carriages, you can bring the same quantity to market with an expenditure 
of only fifty quarters, then your net surplus is increased fnjm one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty quarters ; and consequently, either the farmer's profit or the 
landlord's rent increased in a cxirrespoiiding proportion. There are many tracts 
of land i^hich ci^not now be cultivated, because the quantity of produce expended 
in cultiydtion and carriage, exceeds the quantitjr which that expenditure would 
bring to market ; hut if you diminish the quantity expended in bringing a given 
quantity to market, then you may obtain a net surplus produce from such inferior 
s(nis, and ciniseqaently allow cultioatiofk lo be extehded over traoU whicU could tiot 
otherwise be tilled ' • » 

Yet, great this improvement would.be, it could not be brought into 
action but Uy slow degreci^, therefore the depreciation, of horses would be 
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Pfradual^ and giv4 tliejr present pasAesj^^rS tiine to diminiRh their Stork, and 
turn their ‘industry into other channels. Mr. Davies (lilbcrt hAs, shown 
tJiat the quantity, of fuel for a given distahce is the Shme, whether travelled 
at tli^ rate of three miles or ten miles pe£^ hour, by steam ; whilst by horse- 
draught tile slow rate m the cheapest possible, and the quick the dearest, 
requiring frequent relays of horses, and those of the highest prices. He 
also, together with Messrs. 'Macneil, M'Adam, and Telford, proves that 
steam-carriages are not more in^rious than common ones ty roads, indeed 
less so, since the^horses* feet do more injery than the wheels. The oidy fear 
on this head would be, if the new vehicles were made of an enormous wei^ght, 
but < 4 f this there is little chance, J^Ktcause large engines Are much less con- 
venient. One ton per inch in the breadth of Avheel, is not found to be too 
much for a well-mada road; nOr would there in draught by steam, be the 
same temptation to make the tire of the wheel circular in the cross direc- 
tion, as in draught by horses ; because the breadth is rather an advantage 
in the former, by enabling the propelling power to advance without slipping ; 
and in the latter, on the contvarj^ in orfer to reduce the friction, even the 
tire of the broad-wheeled waggon does not exceed three inches in its flat 
part. The excess of tcdl, therefore, lately imposed, is not at all requisite 
or just. 

m We are all aware how much the importance of our commerce has been 
increased by the substitution of steam-engines for horses in manufactures, 
— then, how much shall we be still more benefited by a similar suhstitutient 
for draught horses, — a subject of vast extent, whqn we consider that on the 
l*addington road alone, for instance, a distance of cAily five miles, there are 
no loss than one thousand horses employed. 

As to the short-sighted fear of inconvenience to the present possessors of 

. horses, let us but remember, that had it not been for the substitution of 
wheeled vehicles for pacMioraesy England would never have reached its 
iiresent splendour, for the reuuisite number of those animals to do the 
labour that is now going on would have consumed all the grain this country 
could produce ! 

Having gone attentively through Mr. Gurney’s pamphlet, with the most 
im])artial views, and anxious but for information, we can only repeat the 
sentiments of tlie Committee of the House of Commons ; for the truth and 
correctness of their conclusion is fully made out by the factif. not mere 
arguments, detailed by our zealous author, to whom we think the public is 
highly indebted —for he has, with the most praiseworthy perseverance, 
ridden his hubby foy six years, until he reached the desired and honourable 
goal. The extortionate and prohibitory tolls imposed by a misgmih»d Par- 
liament, obliged him to dismount for a time, but as the broad wheels of the 
engine attached to tlie coach are even less injurious to roads than the feet 
of four hqrse^ would be, we trust that, the injustice and i^skpriidence of 
raising such obstTicles being evident, they will soon be removed, and that 
Mr. Gurney will triumphantly mount again, whea we shall be most happy to 
avail ourselves of the victory, and rejoice in the additional strength con- 
ferred oil our country by the invention of this iron horse. 

I. On tfiF benefit of I^ield Gardens for the Labouring Poor. By Copt, 
SiJobellf Jd.N . — This is truly turning the sword into the ploughshare, and we 
are glad to find a son of Neptune so usefully and benevolently employed. 
In .these short but pithy observations, Capt. Scobell calls for unanimous and 
remedial measures to recover and retain the better feelings of the misguided 
labourers, and then peints out the manifest advantages oi assisting them by 
granting small portions, according to, their wants, of good land at a fair rent. 
This, though no loss to the large landed proprietors, is an infinite assistance 
•to podr labouring families, as instanced at Midsomer-Norton, and Higli 
Littledon, near Hath ; especially at the formal*, where no less than thirty 
acres being shared among oqe hundised and thirty*! wo lahoufers, they, culli- 
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rateil the ground with g^reat alacrity and thankfulness, and brought in the 
rent with the utmost punctuality. The present seems a tijne that peculiarly 
(»lls upon the affluent to attend to such a rational way of astsi^ing poor 
labourers, for their minds have titifoi-tuiiately been misled by designing 
rioters, who, having nothing themselves to lose, do not care ^diat eflFects 
their attempts to produce a general scramble may have. Many charities 
have been ill arranged from the beginning, — others have been subsequently 
mismanaged,-rand most of them, we regf/e^ to sajr, have a tendency to 
diminish that forethought for old age and sickness, without «which the lower 
classes tn\ist degenerate into paupers. < But the system here recommefided, of 
giving them gardens at a reasonable ratet;-for instance, the land alluded ti», 
near Bath, was let at five pence farthing per polej or 3/. 10^. per acre, in- 
cluding the maintaining offences, parish rates, and tithes>-this system, we 
repeat, is free from all objections, and teaches the labourer’s also to 

cultivate to the best advantage, and to economise their time, instead of 
loitering about public houses. 

We hear of the most beneficial results from all parts of England where 
field gardens have beep granted, and independent of Capt. Scobell’s report, 
we have also seen their good effects, and shall truly fejoice if this encomium 
on ^‘letting small portions of good land to the labouring poor,” should 
induce any more landholders to adopt this really patriotic principle. V^e • 
will he content for the present with a glance at the author s further views. 

Though I do not include, in the inducements for adoption, the prospective 
reduction of poor rates, it js not that it might not be available to strengthen 
my opinions, but rather' tliat I would be the advocate- of the system on 
higher and more generous motives.” • 

Having explained and recommended his ideas, the Captain concludes 
thus : — “ On the plan to which I have directed attention, I have reflected 
much ; and 1 again record my deliberate conviction, that if the landed pro- 
prietors will themselves take the matter in hand, allot good land f(»r a series 
of years at farmer’s rent — mix no paupers with the self-maintaining 
labourei*s, and allow no parish officers, as such, to appear in the arrange- 
ments, that a system of ‘ field gardens’ so constituted, would act as a taiis- 
mdri on the rural population.” 

Though we think Capt. Scobeli perfectly right in requesting good land for 
the labouring classes, we think tfie project of cultivating the poorer soils 
ought not to he lost sight of. All our attempts -hitherto have failed from 

impatience, and the aversion of speculative economists. But what is in the 
power of human labour properly applied, upon any soil, may be estimated 
when passing barren heaths, and merely looking at the land which here and 
there surrounds a detached cottage, forming a contrast with the adjacent 
waste, as striking as that of an oasis in a desert. The cause of this di^ereiice 
of fertility i^ufflciently obvious ; and where the improvers are assisted in 
tlie outfit, appears to be perfectlv manageable. It is by Inch means that 
large tracts have been reolaimeu from sterility in the Netherlands ; and 
though the process was slow, the productive power of the V>il has been 
raised to a profitable pitch. But it must not he forgotten, that this success 
was the result of clear and well-arranged previous calculation, rather than 
the momentary impulse and sanguine excitement by which such measures 
are usually promoted ; and in the hope of sudden wealth, the projectors have 
too often iorgot the slow niarclt in which nature indulges. 

5. On a new Shower Bath, and an Apparatus for restoring Suspended 
Animation, By John Murray, F,S.A, — \Vq have before noticed this 
gentleman’s eflbrts to preserve the liyes of shipwrecked seamen, aad we 
have now a pamphlet describing an ingenious* improvement on the shower- 
hatb» and giving valuable directions to be observed, in the treatment requisite 
to resuscitate persons who are apparently drowned. 

Be^des bathing being in every form h luxurious method for promoting 
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corporeal deanliness, it i8 so beneficial in the respective di^ases for which it 
is prescribed . that we gladly peruse any }»*o[)osal for facilitating the process. 
Mr. Murray nas particularly turned his attention to modifying the shower- 
bath according tjp the strength gf the patient ; this he contrives chiefly by 
suspending the vessel containing the water, and which for brevity we will 
term the “ cloud/' at any height by a rope and pulley, lowering it according 
as the shock is required to be less strong. The patient can also suspend or 
renew the shower at pleasure, a ccfiviction that is es^ntial to persons m a 
very weak or nervous state. The cloucil” is charged by bein^ lowered into 
a tub of ^ater until quite full, the small aperture at the top is then closed 
by a oez/ve, so that unless this is raised , no water escapes from the pierced 
orifice^ below, until the patient, by a string attached to the lever of the 
valve, admits the pressure of the air above, and thus occasions the shower to 
fall. This is an elegant way of enlisting natural philosophy into our service, 
and disarms this excellent and convenient mode of bathing of all its former 
objections. The use of the flesh-brush between the showers tends much to 
aid the proper action of the skin, and by having the water tepid or 
bathing .may be recurred to with advantage, even in those complaints which 
do not admit of cold effusion. . ^ . 

Besides offering to the public a highly improved apparatus for inflating 
tlie lungs of drowned persons, Mr. Murray enhances the benefit by some 
f^ry sensible remarks, leading to precautions too often neglected. lie re- 
commends perseverance^ provided there be the least action left in the 
lieart, and instead of the cold and irregular blasts produced by the bellows 
commonly used for forcing respiration, the author recommends two cylinders, 
concentric to each other ; the inner one is furnished with a piston at one end 
and a pliable tulio at the other, to be introduced into the mouth ; while the 
space between the two cylinders is filled with water heated to 98 , so as 
to warm the air which is to be forced into the lungs of the patient. So 
essential is a genial temperature, that a warm bath is strongly recommended, 
and, for the same reason, gentle friction with spirits severely condeinned, 
fiwing to their quick evaporation generating cold, ^ The injection of the 
ftirnos of tobacco is also a sjid error, since the narcotic nature of that plant 
rather paralyses than excites motion. . . i. • 

According to the several causes of the suspension of animation, the various 
chemical aids may be called, — thus if carbonic acid gas was the enemy, a 
drop of ammoriia maybe mingled with the air in the cylinder; or a few 
drops of chloride of lime, if an antidote be required to sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Nor is Mr. Murray self-sufficient, but earnestly enters into the merits 
of other people's discoveries when he thinks that they deserve to be more 
generally known, and of these quotations w^e will give a specimen. 

“ Mr. Bttxlie assumes the following as corollaries. 1. If the lungs be inflated, 
the action of the beart will continue. 2. If the action of the heart *fRS become 
feeide, but the circulation is nevertheless not suspended, the inflation of the lungs 
will muso this feeble action to become figain frequenl and vigorous. 3. If the 
action of the heart has entirely ceased, it is impossible to restore it by inflating 
the lungs. 4. If the action of the heJirt has not entirely ceased, but is so feel»le as 
not to maintain the circulati<»n, the artificial respiration will prove as useless as il 
the heart was perfectly motioailess. The two last deductions may apply, as iar as 
•mcchmmeal inflation goes, but 31 r, Brodie cannot presume to assert that they may 
certainlv stand their ground, if electrical stimuli, togetlier ydth the judicious 
application of heat, external and internal, be superadded to this lAechaincAl infla- 
tion. ' Mr. Brodie.never succeeded in restoring the heart’s action by galvanism, in 
an animal dead from syncope i and yet the conjoined effect of temperature and 
electrical ^dmuli might have been effective; for in Dr. Babington’s cases of asphyxia 
from carbonic, acid gas, galvanism and oxygen were successful. It must be adnut- 
ted, howe.ver, notwithstanding Dr. Ure's sanguine expectations, there is but feeble, 
■ prospect of hope from the employment of voltaic electricity alone. It is not a htue 
singular that in tjiis estimate the important fact, as shown by Bichat, should be 
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overlooked^ namelyj(,tl»akf. the invofuntarjf are 7iot obedient to voltaic power, 

though galvanism may l>e useful as an auAUarp in returning animation, in ex- 
citing the contractions of the diaphragm and other muscles connected with respi- 
ration. M. L. D’EtioUes inserts a short and fine neetlle into the sides of the 
lM)dy between the eighth and ninm riba, so as to come into contact wkh the 
attachment of the diaphragm, then passes gralvanisra 'from twenty^five to thirty 
pairs of one-inch plates ; the diaphragm immediately contracts, and an inspiration 
is elfected : this is repeated by interrupting and completing the circuit.” 

6. A compendium of Naval AntHiT^CTUBE : arranged in questiops and 
answere* Bg Robert Brindley, Architect and Surveyor , — This is a very un- 
pretending hut clever little volume, which ought to find its way into the 
jacket pocket of every midshipman in the service ; ay, and of most other 
officers also. The utility of portable publications on particular scientific or 
professional pursuits, is too evident to need mention, for every adventitious 
aid that can ne given to youth, in the ardumis acquirements with which they 
are to qualify themselves, puts them a step higher on the ladder. Both the 
building and working of ships well, so as to give reasons for what is done, 
are founded upon strictly mathematical principles, and though men may oc- 
casionally construct a vessel, or tack one, without a grain of knowledge 
beyond mere rule of thumb,*' the fact does not demolish the argument. 
Hundreds of seamen have doubtlessly been indebted to the Seaman’s Gram 
mar by Capt. John Smith, and the works of IMainwaring, Boteler, Falconer, 
and otlier worthies, — some of whose labours are unfortunately too rare to be 
greatly available. But the work of Mr. Brindley is in a cheap form ; here 
theory and explanation 'are given by a practical man ; and though it were 
easy to point out where the book, small as it is, could be improved both by 
retrenchment and addition, we will rather hold it forth as deserving of 
general approbation. 

7. On the Enlisting, Discharging, and Pensioning of Soldiers, SfC, By Henry 
Marshall, Deputy Inspector^ General of Army Hospitals , — We know not a 
work of more practical use than the compilation under the above title, 
Vhich the judgment and industry of Mr, Marshall have combined to produce 
for the guidance of the service. Mr. Marshall is well known to the army as 
a keen investigator of the fictitious means resorted to by soldiers for the 
purpose of obtaining pensions, and as the author of “Hints to Young 
Officers," in connection principally with that 'stibject. His present pub- 
lication, which he anpropnately dedicates to Sir Henry Hardinge, by whom, 

when Secretary-at-war, its plan was originally suggested, c<»m prises, in 
addition to the original observations of the compiler, every official docu- 
ment bearing upon the established system of enlisting, discharging, and 
pensioning of soldiers in the British service. This obviously useful collec- 
tion is farther illustrated and augmented by historical ant^ sbvtiskical sketches 
of the corresponding systems of the East India (Company, and France, witli 
expl^atoi^ tables and sc^es. The practice of ancient Rom^ is also adduced. 

Little, if any thing, in this important department has been omitted from 
Mr, Marshall’s publication ; which we strongly recommend to the service, 
as a valuable manual and an authentic book of reference. 


The length df the foregoing Reviews will account for our omission of a 
variety of Publications, to which we shall give our earliest attention. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL* 

• Remar Us on the Cavalry operations at Fuenies d'Onore* 

By Lieut, •Colofiel Bad cock. 

Mil. Editor, — Observing in the last Number of the V, S. Journal, an 
article relating to the cavalry ojlerations during the battle^ of Fuentes 
d'Onore, I find it, deficient in many particulars. Insomuch as after men- 
tioning the affair of pickets under 0»«ptl Brotherton at Pozovelho, it leaves 
out en^rely the principal affair, whish took place on the main road leading 
from Nava d'Aver to Fort Conception. The whole of the cavalry under 
Major-Gen. Slade did not number above 1000, one squadron of which was 
detached to the left, to observe the road leading from Fort Conception to 
('astillas de dos Casas. A large column of cavalry advanced, as described by 
the writer, near 4000 in number, by Nava d'Aver, in column of squadrons, 
for the apparent purpose of cutting off the extended right of our infantry, 
and forcing their way to Almeida. A squadron of the l^th Light Dragoons, 
under Capt. Miller, (composed of Captains Miller and Knipe s troops,) 
were drawn up across the road to check this. attack, and flanked by the iii- 
^ntry retreating. This squadron, on the near approach of the enemy’s 
4‘Dlumn, met the charge, and broke through their first squadron, and were 
jammed into tlie ranks of the second squadron of the enemy (the 2S^nd chas- 
seurs), when a complete melee took place. Sir F . Hervey, who iiad ob- 
served the perilous situation of the S(piadron, rode^to Gen. Slade, who 
brought up the remaimfer of the cavalry, ami attacked the right flank of 
the enemy's column, which, aided by the fire of the infantry on the other 
flank, stopped their fiirther advance. A considerable number were killed, 
and many prisoners were taken, amongst whom a ("olonel ; more would 
have been made, but we vvere desired not to encumber ourselves with them. 
(Miller, Badcock, Ellis, wounded by sabres). The cavalry then retired un- 
der a continued cannonade, covering the retreat of the infantry till we 
reached the line formed facing the village of Fuentes d’Onore. 

The writer then ])roceeds to say, he could not account for a forward * 
movement made in the afternoon by a detachment of the Royals and 14th 
Dnigoons. ^I'he case was tins: after the above-mentioned melee had taken 
])lace, the enemy’s cavalry followed at a distance, and then disappeared alto- 
gether. But some guns of theirs were stationed on a rising ground, (the 
ground being wavy,) wbich annoyed us with round shot, and raked the j)laiii 
in front of our infantry, A squadron of each regiment were left to obsiu*ve 
this plain, and relieved at intervals. In the afternoon. Sir Stapleton C’ot- 
ton ordered an attack to be made upon these guns, as they appeared unpro- 
tected ; Cby tte 14th Light Dragoons, it happened to be the same jjquadron 
that was in tlie mritter mel<^e). The guns, as we approached near enough, 
opened a fire of grape shot, and when wo arrived within a short distance, a 
large body of cavalry showed immediately in the rear of the guns, who 
had been concealed from our view in the hollow ; we therefore retired, but 
in good order, (^apt. Knipe (the Commander) received his mortal wound 
by a grape-shot passing tlirough hqi breast ; he was a brave officer, and 
bad i^ceived a ball through his neck at Oporto, on the passage of the 
Douro, in an attack of infantry. ^ 

I mention also a curious circum-stance that occurred, which is this. Some 
one had picked ftp in a house a volume of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
and whilst we wore waiting in the morning the advance of the enemy, one 
of us read^^it to the others lying oil the ground, holding our horses ; when, 
being aroused by the rapid advartce of the enemy and the sound of a can- ^ 
Tioil-ball over our heads, Hervey, getting up, said he would put the book* 
into his sabre-tqsche.. Some little time afterwards, a cannon-shot struck 
• D. S. JouRN. No. 42. Mav lfi32. * ^ n * • 
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his horse^ passed through his sabre-tasche, and through the book and body 
of the horse, which- fml dead, and bulged through ttie horse's right side, 
giving a violent contusion to the Colonel. Had the ball pierced through the 
skin, it would in all probability have broken the Colonel’s leg, and de- 
prived him of his right leg, he having already lost his right arm at Oporto. 

The cavalry, few- as they w'ere, in comparison? with the eftemy’s force, 
were on the 3rd of ]May previous to the battle, engaged in a sharp skirmish, 
and the pickets continued under a fire of ^he enemy's artillery, besides doing 
all the fatigding duty of the out-posts. 

I have the^honour to be, &c. 'i&c. &c. 

London, 12th April 1832. I^oveljl Badcock, Lieut.-Coloiiel. 

CapU Horsburgh on the Barrier Reefs on the Coast of Australasia, 

We have been favoured with the following letter from Capt. James Ilors- 
burgh, Hydrographer of the East India Company. We gladly give it inser- 
tion, and we ^all at all times be happy to avail ourselves of the practical 
information of an au^thority, perhaps, the highest in the world upon all sub- 
jects connected witli the intricate navigation of the eastern hemisphere. 
Capt. Horsburgh’s letter is accompanied by a beautiful chart of the passages 
which he recommends through the Barrier Reefs on the eastern coast of 
Australia. 

Mr. Editor,— Permit me to present you with a chart of passages through 
the Barrier Reefs of Australia, and 1 shall be glad if you will allow a notice 
of these passages to ‘appear in your excellent and widely-extended profes- 
sional Journal. 

This route towards Torres Straits, which lies in lat. about 11® 60' S. ought 
to be generaUy known, having great advantages over the route formerly 
used, by the Eastern Fields and Murray's Island, where numerous vessels 
have been wrecked when proceeding through that dangerous navigation ; as 
they must be at least one, if not two nights among reefs, where no anchorage 
is obtained, and at the same time subject to strong currents. Whereas, tlie 
, route here recommended, has moderate depths for anchorage, as soon as any 
ship enters through the barrier by the passages shown on the chart, of which 
there are three very near to each other. WJien the chart was engraved. 
Stead's passage was laid down and described as that best known ; but lately, 
Capt. Grove has supplied me w'ith his track in the Eliza, and Capt. Beauf(»rt 
obligingly furnished the track marked Joseph Winter's passage, both of 
which have been just now laid doivn on the chart, to^ive greater confidence 
to navigators. No person who is apprised of these openings in the barrier, 
would ever afterwards think of following the old route by the Eastern Fields 
and Murray's Island, which, exclusive of its intricate navigation, is about 
thirty leagues longer in distance than the one now poin^ed^outt. Some 6hi])s 
have been only two dsiys from entering the barrier in the morning, until 
clear of Torres Strait Ui BooWy Island. But the route by Murray's Island, 
under the most favourable circumstances, must always occupy a much greater 
length of time, and be attended with fourfold dangers, in comparison with 
the route which I wish strongly to recommend. 

1 am, Mr. Editor; your obedient servant, 

Jas. Horsburgh. 

Ekst India pHouse, April 2nd, 1832. 


Suggestion far a Naval and Military Lunatic Asylunu By Sir 
Andrew Halliday, 

Mr. Editor, — If I am not already too late, I beg you will oblige mo by 
giving insertion to this letter in the Journal for the present month ; and on 
your communicating this my first appeal to the publid, I sl.nll feel perfectly 
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thg-t I may count upon tho po-werful support of the Editor of the 
United Service Journal^ witJi whom so m^riy suggestion^ fdr the good of the 
United Service have originated, and by whose assistance others have been 
made known and have succeeded. It is my misfortune not to have the 
• honour y 9 tir jiersonal acquainfance, but i plead in so good a cause that I 
have felt liHle hesitation in thus suddenly addressing you as a friend. 
For several years past I have been anxiou^y considering the possibility of 
establishing an Asylum for the protection and proper treatment of the 
officers and men of His Majesty 8 Navy and Army, who, frorjr wounds, the 
hardships of service, or unhealthy c^roateh, have been cast upon the world 
in a stated of helpless insanity. There Are few charities against which some 
objections may not be urged; nay,tn these reforming times, it would re- 
quire little logic to prove that even the great national establishments of 
Greenwich and Chelsea are worse than useless, and mi^ht be abolished with 
benefit to the country and infinite advantage to tho individuals for whose 
support they were created. Let but half the money which each in-pensioner 
costs the country be paid to him in his native province ; let him return to the 
friends of his youth and scenes of his infancy, and he will be a much more 
respectable veteran than he can ever become as a loiterer in the courts of 
either hospital, or a sot in* the gin-shops and pot-houses with which they are 
surrounded. And farther, exclaims tne calculating economist, without in- 
leasing the dead-weight, some hundreds more of worn-out veterans might 
be amply provided for. With regard, however, to the charity which I have 
in view, every thing may be said in its favour, and not even one objection 
can be brought against it. In the naval and military, as in civil life, almost 
every class of sufferers had some refuge to which they ^'ould retreat, or some 
charity upon which they could make a demand when no longer able to con- 
tinue in the public service. But till a very late period, indeed, the maniac 
(the only truly helpless invalid) was without a public friend or a possible 
shelter ; consequently, he became the prey of the dealers in human misery, 
and his confinement was contracted for by some private madhouse-keeper, 
without any security being required for his being either supplied with the 
common necessaries of life, or treated with the common feelings of humanity. 
The discoveries made by a Select Committee of the House of Commons led^ 
to the establishment which exists at Haslar, as a part of the Naval Hospital* 
Establishment there, and the benevolent heart of Sir James M'Grigor sug- 
gested the arrangements at Fort Clarence, which, through his unwearied 
zeal and attention, have been made as perfect as the nature of the place 
will admit of, and where, for some years, the afflicted officers and soldiers 
have been treated, hy#men of high standing in the profession, with every 
kindness and humanity. I feel. Sir, that I scarcely do justice to the IJirec- 
tor-General by stating thus much, and 1 should act unfairly by Sir William 
Burnett if •! did not Sso add, that his judicious arrangements and ^eat im- 
provements the Ipnatio wards at Haslar, do honour both to hi‘ 2 #nead and 
his heart ; but neither the one place nor tho other can ever be made what is 
now imperiously called for — an Hospital foi^the Cure of Insanity, with all 
the proper arrangements and advantages of those public asylums that are 
now springing up in every county in the United Empire, and are already 
found so beneficial in cliecking the progress of this most awful of all human 
afflictions ; and where, frbm opportunities being offered for studying the 
dise&e with greater accuracy ami a closer attention, it has been stri])ped of 
many of its appaUing horrors, its treatment better understood — and hence 
hundreds, nay thousands, of innocent beings, who at no distant period would 
have been cunsighed to qplitary imprisonment and torture for life, are now 
daily restored to health and the happiness of their usual intercourse with 
friends ai^d society. • 

My object is to raise, by subsci^iptions and voluntary contributions, a sun^ 
sufficient to build an hospital upon the best principles for the treatment of 
those officers an/l men, of Imth services, now suffering from, or w^lio hereafter 

H 5 * ’ 
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may become afflicted with mental derangement. When we find that from 
the judicious treatment of the medical officers at Haslar and Chatlisim^ the 
number of cures is very considerable, notwithstanding the great drawbacks 
attached to these establishmenl^s, what may we not expect when all such 
drawbacks are removed? • 

I shall not encroach upon your pages at the present moment farther than 
just to state, that 1 propose tne hospital shall be built in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. I nave already the , promise of as much money as will 
purchase the'^ound, &nd have evpn proceeded so far as to examine one or 
two spots. I know at what price I can have ten acres, beautifullv situated 
on Twickenham Common ; but have seen a still more eligible situation on 
^t^imbledon Common, which, when matters are more in train, the good Earl 
Spencer may, perhaps, be prevailed upon to grant on lease, or as a copy- 
hold of the manor. The plans are preparing by a talented Post-Ciiptain of 
the navy, and when finished I shall have them engraved for circulation with 
the United Service Journal. Next month, with your permission, I shall 
enter into farther details and explanations, and in the mean time shall feel 
truly grateful for any information or suggestions with which such of your 
numerous readers ^ take an interest in those matters will be pleased to 
favour me, observing as a very necessary N.B. tJiat I hope all such com- 
munications will he franked. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very constant reader, and obliged, 

Hampton Court, Andrew Halliday, M.D. 

April 19 , 1832 . ^ * Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 


Capt. Hall 071 an improvement in Massefs Sounding Machine. 

Mr. Editor, — In your Journal for April, a correspondent signing him- 
self An Old Officer,” recommends Mr. Massey to devise some modification 
of his Sounding Machine which might prevent the cylinder being compress- 
ed and rendered useless when the depth of water is great. 

1 think it no more than justice to the ingenious inventor of the Patent 
'* Sounding Machine — (one of the most useful instruments we possess)— to 
mention that, very shortly after its introduction, a remedy for the evil com- 
plained of was applied to the revolving cylinders in question. A few holes 
being drilled in the lower part, allowed the water to enter as the pressure 
increased, and thus the possibility of the compression alluded to was en- 
tirely prevented. 

You may possibly think this communication too trivial for a place in the 
U. S. Journm; but as I feel extremely anxious to take every opportunity of 
bringing into more general notice a machine which long exn^rieuce has 
shown to be eminently useful in practice, I shall be well jpleased if you 
insert this note. *■ * 

, 1 remain, your obedient servant, 

London, I6th April 1832. Basil Hall, Captain R.N. 


Lieut, Maw on th^ Burmese War, 

Mr. Editor, — Although you and I have in times of general peace taken 
up thfe pen, arwar of words is not after the habits of our professions ; I shall, 
therefore, not snipe” at you with a black and white “ materiel.” 

Whilst, however, I wish to avoid literary litigation, and whilst also I 
thank you for the compliments you have paid me, which are, per^iaps, more 
than I deserve, 1 must still tell ydu that, in some points you are not right, 
, nor have you dways done justice to my “ Memoir.” 

During the time 1 held the apmiintment of Naval Aid-de-camp at Ran- 
goon, one of the principal out ot^ t|ie various duties 1 had to perform was, 
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to communicate between the general and the senior naval officer; and 
whilst thus employed 1 made it my rule, whenever any thing should he 
said which aid not immediately relate to the service, and which the sayer 
might afterwards wish unsaid, to deliver \#iat was evidently essential, and 
leave the res^ to follow as^the leaders themselves might or might not desire. 
By such common sense proceeding, 1 was>, perhaps, in some measure enabled 
to prevent collision, 1 may, however, motion, that in the first communi- 
cation I had with Capt. Marryat, las the senior naval officer,^e informed 
me, “ that if any^ thing went wrong, which he thought probably would be 
the cas’e,4%nd I gaVe any opinion which might be asked, he would try me by 
court-martial." That I did not e^ctly merit court-martial, perhaps not 
even the threat, Capt. Marryat's own despatch on my leaving Rangoon and 
other documents may show. 

The communications and co-operation between the combined forces did 
not at all times, even during the war, proceed quite so amicably as you ap- 
pear to suppose, else why was Capt. Bremer sent to Calcutta to communi- 
cate with the Governor-General ? and why was a long and not very cordial 
correspondence referred to His Majesty’s Government jn this country ? 

On my return from the Marahon, a connexion of Sir A. Cam])belfs — not 
Colonel Snodgrass — gave me an account of continued disagreements be- 
tween the two services, and asked, as 1 had “ been Naval Aid-de-camp," 
what I thought of them } 1 said that in my opinion all disagreements were 

bad ; that when employed during the war, 1 had endeavoured to prevent and 
would then have nothing to do with maintaining thejn ; that although I had 
been on the General's staff, I belonged to the navy ; W»at it appeared to me 
all liad done their dut)^ all merited well, and all ought to have fairjday. 

After the publication of my journal of a passage down the Maranon, &c. 
my health was bad, and I w’cnt for some weeks into the country, amongst 
other places to the neighbourhood of Tortsmuutli, where I saw Caj)t. Chads. 
He was civil enough to show me his correspondence, and 1 expressed to him 
my regret that there sliould be any disagreement between the two services. 
Hearing that Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived in England, 1 got into the 
mail and came up to town, supposing he might retain some of the kind feel- 
ing he had formerly shown towards me, and might permit me, as his former* 
Naval Aid-dp-camp, to say more than I otherwise could. 

Sir Archibald expressed his disapprobation of the proceedings which had 
taken place both in his own name, which he assurea me w ere without his 
sanction, and otherwise, and said that no one was more desirous of doing 
justice to “ his gallant friends — the Navy" than himself. 1 went down 
again to Farcham, un(f saw Capt. Chads, from whom 1 subsequently receiv- 
ed a note, informing me that he had received a letter from Sir Archibald, 
written in his usual friendly style," and 1 beg you to accept my thanks for 
the interest you have taken in’the affair." The surviving chiefs Ij^jing thus 
a^ain hrouglft ihto^riendly communication, I did not attempt to interfere 
farther. • » 

When, however, the article on Naval Operations" appeared in the 
Nuinher of your Journal for January last. Sir Archibald Campbell and Colo- 
nel Snodgrass having just left the country, and being in a position whence 
they could not easily conununicate at that season, I determined on once 
mor(# attempting to set matters righ*t, by endeavouring to do justice to all as 
far as I personally knew. It would have been absurd, if not incorrect, for 
me to have gone farther, and from what 1 have heard, theTirst campaign 
was, perhaps, thft most trying. Whether I have given any information, the 
public will, of course, judge. 

One reason more for my publishing .was, that although much had beeij 
vehemently said about “ doing justice to the navy," it a]>peared to me that^ 
. buX slight justice had been done to the memory of one whom 1 am bound 
to 'consider amongst the best, the very best, as he was amongst the prinqipal 
officers employ — the late CuQimodone Grant ! And 1 will nbw add, that 

• • 
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had he survived ^ih|^ war, 1 do not believe tlie disagreements between 
the two services could or would have existed. ^ 

1 might now, ]\ir. Editor, enter into detail upon points where I think you 
have not done justice to my “ lllemoir;” for instance, how can you, Mr. 
Editor, complain that I have only copied half yonr pa/ragraph, when you have 
chopped up my sentences ? 1 do not know what impression the paragraph, 
or half paragraph if you please,'# quoted from you may have made upon 
other readeri^r but it appears to me very nmch like the reasoning ef a person 
who had felt the effects of the debilitating site” and th^ want of refresh- 
ments, without having had very f/equent opportunities of obsei ring the 
numbers and prowess of the Burmese.”. There was a curious inequality in 
your paper of January: some adairs which did not at the time appear very 
great were brought glaringly forward, whilst others of superior importance 
were thrown in the background. 

My reason for referring to Capt. Ryves in the affair at Kemendine on the 
3rd of June, was to show*, that as indirect accusations are brought against 
Sir Archibald now, when ho is out of the way, so were underhand insinua- 
tions circulated agaipst Oapt. Ryves at the time. AVherever the one or the 
other originated, it is not for me to say. I repelled the insinuations as I felt 
it to be my duty at the time; I have now denied the charge brought against 
Sir Archibald. 

Notwithstanding your opinion of the want of courage of the Burmans, 1 
think some of the circumstances mentioned in rny Memoir tend to show that 
they were not always wanting in that quality : for instance, at the attack on 
the smaller stockade bf Kemendine, on the lOth of June, which was one 
of the few instances in which we were enabled to effect a breach.” 

“ When the breach was made, the Burmans stood in the trenches, heaving earth 
into the breach to fill it up, whilst the eighteen-pound shots were going in araongst 
them ; and when the Madras European regiment, led by a party of volunteers, was 
ordered up to storm, they were checked, faced to the right, and commenced firing. 
8ir Ardiibald, seeing that delay might be injurious, ordered a detachment of the 
gallant 41 st to storm, which they did under Major Chambers, and carried the 
stockade, but not before the Major had been speared through the cheek and upper 
■ part of the palate, of which 1 understand he is since dead.** — Msmoir^ p. 37. 

Surely the Burmans were not on this occasion wanting in courage? 

Moreover, how was it that such numbers, especially of officers who usually 
led the assaults, w'ere killed or wounded? In conclusion, I have ever been 
of opinion that disagreements between different brandies of the national 
force are bad, and that when employed on service, whether a man wears a 
red jacket or a blue one, his business is to do his duty. Nor do I believe 
that the proper mode of elevating one branch of His Majesty's service, is by 
depreciating the services performed by another branch ; and really, Sir, I do 
conceive,^ without in the least intending to accuse you o^ evil intention, that 
such was the tendency of the paper contained in your Number for January, 
and particularly of the paragrajfJh I quoted from your sixteenth page. 

For myself I can only say, that having done my utmost, slight as that 
utmost may be, to set matters right in the present instance, I now leave 
them to take their course, and feel that Hap what hap,” 1 have in this 
case done my duty. Your obedient servant, 

H. Lister Maw. 

55, Park-strpet, Grosvenor-square, April 3rd, 1832. 

We readily insert Lieut. Maw s rejoinder, and need scarcely qualify 
it by the remark, that it leaves the matter as nearly as possible where we 
had placed It. Mr. Maw appears tc have completely misunderstoCd our ob- 
ject, which was precisely that which, by an odd invertion, he assumes as his 
‘own, in contradiction to our’s — namely, to reclaim equal justice towards the 
relatively e(|ual exertions of each branch of the service. This purpose, we 
have g6od reason to believe, is geneially a)>preciatcd by both. — En. 
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The Admiralty — Official Visits to the Sea ^orts. 

Mr. Edii^r, — I t would be a great improvement to* the Navy Bill, if a 
clause was introduced authorising the Fiigt Lord of the Admiralty, bn his 
‘ visits to the sea 'ports, to hoist «he Admirllty flag at the main, when unac- 
companied by the Boards attached to him there should be a naval officer, 
styled Captain of the Fleet, to assist him in his ins])ection8, and before whom 
officers should lay their claims and grievances when the First Lord could 
not pee them. His place would b8 no sinecure. W'e.have the/ authority of 
Sir George Cockburn, in his exampaatiofi before the Finance Committee, 
that the reception of officers took up a^great part of his time, and we all 
know that the Senior Naval Lord v*ho has so many other things to occupy 
him, (and who will now have more,) cannot give that attention to officers 
they consider themselves entitled to. 

It always has been, and is still a complaint, that we have no naval man 
to whom we can unbosom ourselves. VFe can go, it is true^ three times a 
week to the first and second Naval Lords, but they have too much on their 
minds, to attend to, and remember all our stories. What we want is, a 
straiglitforward honest man, who is accessible at all Jtimes, and who wdll 
communicate to the Firsf Lord all that is just and reasonable. We know he 
has neither time nor inclination to see us as often as we wish, and in point 
•f fact, he is only visible to each officer once a year, and officers, particu- 
larly old ones, do not like to be referred to a Private Secretary ; it is humi- 
liating for old officers, many of them covered with honourable wounds, to 
he obliged to tell their tale even to a First Lord, is a civilian, and the 
naval profession is the only one so circumstanced, ^fhe Army have their 
Commander-in-chief, flie Military Secretary, the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master-General; and the Ordnance, their Master-General, all of them pro- 
fessional men. The Navy alone, for some wise purpose best known to the 
Ministers, are sometimes ruled by a Civilian, sometimes bv a General, but 
rarely by an Admiral. If I thought myself ill used, 1 could speak my mind 
boldly to an Admiral in language he would understand; buli to a Cabinet 
Minister and Diplomatist, an interjireter is absolutely necessary. That in- 
terpreter ouglit to be what I propose. Officers in commission would also 
like to see the First Lord, thus accompanied, come oftener amongst them* 
and see their ships. It is an ungrateful task to work hard, and get a ship 
in high order, and receive no praise. 

I think it a bad plan the Aumiralty coming on the quarter-deck of a ship 
as a Board ; it takes up a great deal of their time, and does not carry the 
same weight, nor is i1* so efficient as their coming singly would be. The 
Bill should authorise the First Naval Lord to hoist the Admiralty flag at 
the fore, and the second at the mizen ; in point of fact, they ought to be the 
Vice and ilear- Admirals of Great Britain, which ought no longer to be 
sinecures : wlieq ^her of them were sent to the sea-ports, tlie\^ought to 
inspect the ships throughout, exercise them at every thing, and convey their 
sentiments to the officers and ships' companies in a public order, which 
would be a great stimulus in the present relaxed state of the Navy. The 
visit of the First Lord, or of the Vice or Rear-Admiral, should not be at 
stated times ; it is much better to take ships by surprise, they would then 
see what state they were ih. • 

Every naval officer must approve of the present Board keeping a squadron, 
on the home station, of five sail of the line efficient, instead of nine or ten 
ships 'lying in the different harbours, with a frigate's ship’s Company doing 
nothing ; the officers Hying on shore, acquiring habits of idleness, and the 
midshipmen either driving about or fox-hunting. The ships should be 
kept as xnuch as possible together, and? at constant exercise, which is the 
only mcaiis of creating emulatioti. An occasional trip to sea during the 
winter, by a tele^aphic message, or by post, would do them a great deal of 
good, and keep, them on the alert ; it would give the midshipmen an opppr- 
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tunity of seeing^ a, gale of wind^ and teach them how to take in a topsail in 
bad weather ; at present, it is not uncommon in passing days^ to hnd that 
many iiever saw a gale of wind in their lives. 

1 have the honourrto be, Sir, * 

Your obedient servant, , 

An Old Officer. 


Proceedings of Courts- Martial, 

Mb. Editor, — In the last Unified Service Journal *a correj^^ondent, 

**' Observer,*' offers some remarks on observations which I had hazarded in 
the former Number, on a remark made by the prosecutor on the close of tlic 
examination of private Denny, a witness on the trial of ("apt. Warrington. 
If the purpose of the prosecutor, in submitting the expediency of again exa- 
mining witnesses, was to re-establish the credibility of a witness whose c^a- 
racter had been impugned, or reflected bn by a witness for the defence, 
nothing, I admit, could he more regular or less liable to objection ; but, Mr. 
Editor, after a careful perusal of the various reports of the trial, as given in 
the journals of the djCy, 1 cannot find that the testimony of private Denny, 
so much as referred, by the most distant insinuation, to any witness exfi- 
mined by the prosecutor. The prosecutor's witnesses were not, if the 
reports in the public papers be correct, in any instance impeached. The 
very essence of a defence must often be to shake the collective proof afforded 
by the witnesses for the prosecution; but when the prosecutor finds by the 
course of the defence^Jfiat the testimony w'hich he nas relied on to sub- 
stantiate his charges is likely to be broken down, he ctuinot, it is apprehended, 
re-open the prosecution by examining fresh witnesses to establish facts, which 
it had been, or ought to have been, the object of the prosecution to make 
apparent. The prosecutor, in the case in question, is not rei>orted to havvj 
proposed to examine witnesses to impeach the credibility of priv^ate Denny, 
but to have said, that he begged to ob.serve, that the evidence of this wit- 
ness went to invalidate and destroy the chain of evidence he had produced in 
support of this part of the charge ; he must therefore request leave, if he con- 
csidered it necessjiry, to produce fresh evidence in support of it.’* — Courier^ 
January 

From what Observer’* haw offered, I have again, Mr. Editor, hatl re- 
course to Simmons, an authority which I anti far from questioning, and 1 
find that it is to re-establish the character or credibilit}^ of a witness im- 
peached that the prosecutor is allowed a farther examination of witnesses ; 
I cannot discover that he has the riglit to do so to rdpair a link which may 
be deficient, or which may require repair in his chain of evidence. The 
main point, however, in issue between “Observer* and myself is this — 
“ Observer^* considers that a witness of the prosecutor (it cannot be his 
evidence^enerally) had been reflected on and impugnedi by 'th6* testimony of 
private Denny ; 1 cannot discoypr that any such attack was made upon any 
witness of the prosecutor (the testimony of witnesses may he conflicting 
without the veracity of either being impeached). I draw my information 
as to the trial from the papers; “Observer** has, perhaps, more correct 
authority to refer to, he might have been actually present. 

In one respect, Mr. Editor, “Obseivex” is, I conceive, under a mis- 
apprehension. 1 did not impute to the prosecutor an intention or desire” 
to re-open the^ prosecution for the purpose of “producing in succession such 
parts of it as had been held in reserve, in order the better t.o accord with the 
course of the defence, and render more certain the conviction of the ])ri- 
soner what I charged the prosecutor with, on the faith of uncc^ptradictcd 
Journals, was this — “An assumption, that^because the evidence of the de- 
'Jj^ce tended to impugn the chain of evidence which he thought unbroken, 
he should therefore be allowed to re-open the prosecution by the production 
of other witnesses.*' Whether the extract from the “ Courier* above given 
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justiiiea such accusation^ is a matter of which 1 must ie^ve others to judffe^ 
but if it by fairly made, and the doctrine involved proved correct, or if it 
even pass unnoticed, it may quickly follow tibat the predicament,' which 1 
would shield q prisoner from, shall speedily supervene, and the case which I 
pladiBd hyppthetically, (not as a charge against the prosecutor,) actually occur. 
The Court and the Deputy Judge- Advocate were not, it is conceived, im- 
peached by [me, even by implication ; the prosecutor did not call fresh 
evidence,^’ as he had proposedtto do ; and although Observer*' attributes 
the fact to a wish to save the court vnneaessary trouble, yet it is equally 
probahie that he did not do so froM a^conviction that the court would inter- 
fere lo prevent it, or that he perceived the impropriety of the claim which 
he Hhd made. The probability of this supposition may be inferred from the 
following extract from the proceedings, as they appear in the public prints; 
it must also afford the best proof that no blame is, with reference to this 
iissumption of the prosecutor, imputable to the Court or Deputy Judge- 
Advocate. 

“ Tlie President on the intimation (viz. the claim by Sir Charles Dalbiac as be- 
fore 'related) said that it would be necessary that tl\e court should be cleared, 
• in order that the inembdrs might decide upon the proposition. He wished, how- 
ever, Sir Charles would state whether it was his intention to ask that the pro- 
ceedings shotild be nmo adjourned, in order that fresh evidence might be brought 
forward for th«j prosecution, or if it was his desire to do so at the termination of 
the defence ?” 

Sir Charles said that his intention was to avail himself of the right w^hicb he 
had reservctl for himself to call fresh evidence, hut udt^ill the defence was closed/* 
The President then (p-dered the defence to proceed, and said that when that was 
concluded the court would consider Sir Charles’s proposition/’ 

1 have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, 

Your very obedient servant, 

An Old Soldier. 


Infantry Drill, 

Ma. HIditou, — It is understood to be by no means improbable that the 
infantry tactics on instructions for drill, may be soon revised ; and it is 
much to be hoped that practical officers, those who daily see the present 
system in prattice, and who are thereby the best possible judges of the weak 
lioiiits in the detail of the existing regulations, may be selected and con- 
sulted in the coinptlation of i\hatever new book is proposed to succeed tliat 
which was published some years since for the use of the Army, by Sir 
Henry Torrens. 

We fcave at present so many authorised modes of doing the same thing, 
that it is''qu!te^stoiiishing how' the common soldiers can be of ought to re- 
collect them ; and it is most obvious tjjat the less to be acquired, the less 
time is required for such acquirement, and that therefore recruits are sooner 
adapted for the ranks when there is little to learn than when there is much. 
In this letter, I merely have to refer to a variety of modes in practice, and 
all under authority, of marching divisions to a iiank. Is it necessary that 
liuch division should to instructed to move by threes and also hy fours? 
I'he tellings off,” as they are termed, fur these formations are numerous 
and perplexing, and their mode of formation is not the most simple ; for in- 
sfance, a soldier standing in our ranks as the Hank man of a subdivision has 
to remember* as folioi\'s : that he is the left hand man of the right subdivi- 
sion qf such a company, which company is a right or a left company, and 
which company is in the rigjit or in the left wing ; that he is, farther, the 
left hand man of the second section ; that he is a left file in forming four 
deep ; that he is No. 3 file, perchance, in forming threes ; No. — for piling 
arms ; and that as each of the abqye he is to act in a prescribed, and ‘differ- 
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ent manner; and (hat in almost ail the manceuvres of his battalion^ liis 
bu^ness is varied beyond the necessity of present explanation. As there is 
no situation of which 1 am aware in which a soldier is placed^ in which all 
that is required to be done by threbs cannot he done by fours ^ it is much to 
be hoped that the former may be abolished. The latter is a simpler foima- 
tion, is avoidable for route marching on narrow roads, for deploy ments^ and 
for all the flank movements of divisions^ and is capable of being changed 
into file-marclj^ingw lienever situation or ci) cumstances require. I farther 
hope, that whoever takes in hand the revision of our tactics, will also well 
consider the expediency of expunging^froin our regulations \he oUique step, 
and that the method of reducing the front of a column may be also consi- 
dered; that the expediency of “rear depl03nments” may be examined, and 
that a more soldierlike mode of retiring from the centre of a line in double 
column of subdivisions may be substituted. Farther, that the instructions 
in regard to light infantry may l>e made less^ meagre, and that those respect- 
ing the line movements’* of large bodies be rendered more clear. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. Q. 


For^nalion hij Threes and Fours — Great Coats. 

Mr. Eiutor, — I n your Journal for April, A Soldier^' liints that the 
present system of four deep is about to undergo a change, anil suggests an 
improvement on that formation. Permit me to offer a few remarks on the 
same subject. 1 have doubt but many officers who have studied the 
book, have long ago expected a revision of “ Torrens,” which is certainly 
not so perfect or faultless as it ought to be. For exainjiJe, the words of 
command are in many instances inapplicable, and too long, and ))rinciple fre- 
quently departed from, but I will confine myself in the ]>rebent case to the 
formation of threes and fours. 

I propose the following alterations for consideration : 

Threes — 1st. In the formation of threes, that on the word “ threes,” three 
deep should be formed as at present by the rear-rank- man of file number 
two taking one step to the rear with his left foot, and one side step to the 
right, the whole of file number three doing the same tiling at the same 
moment. 

Might or left, or about ^ rear — On this word the threes form to the hand 
required ; this saves the long word of command “ rear fmm three deep, 
niarchf 

The same to be adopted in the formation of “foui's” — viz. fours” 
“ right” or “ left,” or “ about,” &:c. instead of right form four deep, march, 
&c. &c. 

In the formation of fours to the rear, it is particularly desirable vhat the 
principle, upbn which I propose these formations should hii\gjB, be adopted — 
viz. That formations of threes or fours should be made before facing, and 
not after facing, as at present. 

It is not improbable, that Para. 2, page 44, may be erroneously printed, for 
the transposition of a few words would not only assimilate the formation of 
fours to the rear to that of threes to the rear, but would correct wbat is an 
obvious mistake, viz. that of giving the left files different positions in tl^e 
same formation ; and the principle of always dressing up, and never dressing 
back, would be preserved. Thus — 

Para. % page 44. “ On the same caution, the rear-rank will step baclcas 
before, aM on the word march, the whole go to the, right about, and the 
left files will then double as before, behind the right files.” 

Tbia places the left files behkid the right files, wlien faced about, instead 
of *|)eiug in front of them ; they should have but one situation, viz. that 
whidh uiey take in forming four deep to the front. It also obliges the left ' 
files on the word front, or halt, fxoik (supposing the line to be retiring) to 
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dress hack into their proper placed, instead of dressijig'up as they ought to 
do, and wlfich they would do, if the formation took place before facing about. 

The Para, to correct this mistake, should run thus : — On the same cau^ 
tion^ the rear-rank will step b&ck as before, and on the word march the left 
tiles will dbuble as before, behind the right hies, and the whole then go to 
the right about. 

Whilst on the subject, permi^ me to say a few words on the present mode 
of caiTying the great-coat. By existing regulations, there*^is a difference 
between heavy marching order parade,'^ and “ the line of march/^ Why 
shoulcfthisbe.? ^ 

The mode of carrying the grefft-coat on Um of march, is objectionable 
for many reasons 

ist. Because the roiling is difficult and tedious. 

2ml, Because, as every officer of experience knows it destroys the coat, 
owing to the use of sharp sticks or knives, which the soldiers use to tuck in 
the folds to render them smooth and uniform. 

3rd, Because it does not better divide tlie weight of the men’s baggage, 
hut on the contrary, impedes the motion of his hcad^* and makes him heatecl 
by stopping the circulation of the air. 

1th, Because its position on the top of the pack, with the mess-tin as 
ordered, impedes materially the exercise and firing of the men. And why 
should a soldier be placed in any situation, or be so equipped, as under any cir- 
cumstances to meet impediment in the performance of any part of his duty ? 

I venture to propose that the third mode of carrying the great-coat be 
abolished. * I am, yours, &c. 

11. K. 


Brevet Hank in the Navif 

Mr. Editor, — At a period when promotion has become almost a forlorn- 
hope in the Navy, 1 would, through the medium of your widely-circulated 
Journal, suggest, as a means of giving some satisfaction to the numerous 
claimants of all ranks, that a brevet promotion be occasionally resorted to, 
whereby rank, without an increase of half-pay, might be obtained. With- 
out enlarging upon the necessity, so universally acknowledged, of some 
such boon being held out to officers who may distinguish themselves by acts 
of prowess, ot who may have rendered other important services to the 
country, I shall briefly explain the mode in which this object might be 
accomplished. And first, ns respects Matls, whose claims may have been 
freely admitted, but from whom, by the present restriction, promotion is 
unavoidably withheld, I should recommend that all such, or a portion of 
them, bfe appointed Brevet Lieutenants without half-pay, having the option 
of serving %s iiVkytes until they can be removed hysenim'ity to tlii permanent 
list of Lieutenants as vacancies occur; s^condty, that Lieutenants, under 
similar circumutances, should receive the brevei rank of Commanders, with 
the halfjpay of Lieutenants only, until they can be removed in like manner 
to the effective list of Commanders; and, thirdly, that Commanders, simi- 
larly situated, should repeive the brevet rank of Captains, the names of all 
such brevet officers to appear published lists, and to be removed as 
vacancies occur under the existing regulation of one for every three deaths, 
by seniority alone. This could only interfere, in a very slight degree, with 
the private patronage of the Admiralty (which must to a certain extent 
exist) by confining the exercise of such patronage to bestowing brevet rank 
to their friends, who would, nevertheless, rise progressively and be removed 
in due time to the estabiishedjists by seniority. Should some such plan as 
.this be adopted, it would give satisfaction to many, without putting ,the 
country to one farthing s expense ; and I can see no sound reason why the 
senior captain, entitled, agreeably to his lata Majesty’s ordor in. council of 
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SOth June 1827, ta pcomotion^ should not immediately on the removal by 
death o£ three admires receive his dag, and thus keep the wheel revolving 
slowly instead of gazetting a batch^once in dVe or more years. 

Hoping that some more able correspondent may take up this subjeci;, as 
well as that of the recent change of uniform, blue coats, red collars, white 
cuffs (ominous tricolour), as wdl as explain the apparent inconsistency of 
granting the rank and privileges of a field-officer to secretaries, whoso 
appointments Vre only triennial, and whicn have frequently been given to 
clergymen, merchants, and often to* clerl^, and who are thus distin^lshed 
ill toto from the military secretary, w'tib is always a commissioned officer. 

I remain, Sir, your constant reader, 

Leith, 9th April 1832. Prefectus. 

P.S. There is not the slightest intention, in offering the above remarks 
touching secretaries, to speak of the honourable gentlemen filling such con- 
fidential situations disrespectfully ; I only allude to the anomaly of granting 
such high military rank to a civilian without his passing through the minor 
grades. — P. 


Seniors and Juniors, 

Mr. Editor, — I trust you will allow me to trespass a little on your 
columns, for the purpose of thanking your venerable correspondent Priam, 
for the instruction and aqiendment which I hope to derive from his severe, 
though doubtless well-meant strictures on young officers, in your March 
Number. Distinguished as that article is for justice ^n mercy, I think he 
has allowed himself to fall into some errors, which I have no doubt he will 
hasten to acknowledge when I have pointed them out. As he gives us 
some hopes of a second epistle, it is the more necessary to put him on his 
guard against a repetition of the indiscretions of the first, and I doubt not 
he will feel grateful to me for the suggestions I am about to offer. He uses 
these words : — these officers, for I cannot call them gentlemen. '' Now I 
cannot agree with him in separating the character of a gentleman from that 
of an officer. An officer is considered a gentleman by his comrades ; is ex- 
pelled the services if he acts unlike a gentleman ; is treated as one by the 
gentry and nobility of his country ; and to crown all, is acknowledged to be 
a gentleman in a document signed by the King in person. If a young man 

joins his regiment somewhat unpolished, as many do, it is to be expected 
that the older officers will gradually civilize him, both by wholesome advice 
and by showing him an example worthy of imitation. We can judge of 
Priam’s skill in giving advice by the example we have before us, hut I can 
hardly think that the service would be much benefited by his example, 
were the jimiors to follow it, and employ their leisure hours in commemo- 
rating the ^uttony, ignorance, selfishness, and discontent, liicn may occa- 
sionally be found among old officers, faults to some or other of which most 
men are more or less subject in old age, and from which oid 'soldiers are, of 
course, not exempt, any more than young soldiers are from the natural fail- 
ing6 of youth ; nor would the harmony for which he lauds his Spartan regi- 
ment long exist, if officers contracted a habit of informing the publi<‘, 
through the medium of a Journal of extensive circulation, that a lar^e 
portion of their brother officers were not, in their opinion, gentlemen, and 
that their mess <tras like a herd of swine. That that harmony still fipu- 
rishes, notwithstanding the degeneracy of the times and tha familiarity of 
the ensigns, is pretty clearly proved by the rare occurrence of duels or 
serious quarrels between officers ; and. any one who will take the trtuble of 
lookiitg at the general court-martials for the last fifteen years, and compar- 
ing them with those of the fifteen preceding, will see that the morale of the 
corps of officers is fully as good now as then ; indeed, it is notorious to every 
one but Priam; that it is bettel* in pefint of genHemanly feeling. 
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But the absence of gentility is evidently not Priam’s principal grievance, 
for he touches upon it so lightly, as to seem hardly to care for it, compared 
with anotlfer and more serious crime on the part of the subalterns. * 

They call their seniors by tj^eir sumanes alone ! Now I believe in most^ 
regiments the held-officers enjoy the handles to their names, so that this 
dreadful defect in disci[)line, which has so affected Priam’s sensitive heart, 
is not that boys disobey the commands of their superiors, or arrogantly and 
noisily support their own ignofant opinions on points of service against 
the matured judgment of veterans, buji simply this, that a 'subaltern who, 
perhap^, for the* next dozen years tnay live in the same house, dine at the 
same table, share the same tent, the bee of the same hedge, the toughness of 
the Slime ration, the glory of the %amc victory, and, perha])s, even the ten- 
der mercies of the sante bunch of grape, with his captain, presumes to 
address him by his surname. Oh doleful, dreadful thing ! 

Says Fusbos, in Bombastes Furioso, Is it the niulligrul>s affects the 
King.^” And what are the ill effects of this familiarity ? It is well known 
that it exists to the greater degree in those regiments that are most aristo- 
cratically officered ; and it is also well known that in interior economy, dis- 
cipline, and good conduct in or out of the held, thk)se regiments yield to 
none in Christendom. Ti should pity Priam dining at a mess of that descrip- 
tion, where the youngsters are encouraged to contribute their quota to the 
general conviviality, where the conversation, joined in by all, turns on such 
unprofitable subjects as literature, politics, sporting, &c.; where subalterns, 
unawed by the presence of their seniors, venture, with unblushing fronts, to 
cut jokes which fall most irreverently on the head! of the captains, and from 
which even the augqst persons of the field-officers are not always sacred, 
llow his breast would swell with virtuous indignation at the turbulent burst 
of laughter that greets the successful witticism of only an ensign and 
how high would be his contempt for the puerile good humour with which 
the veterans smile at the thoughtless gaiety of the recruits, while he con- 
trasts their indecent assurance with the freezing ceremony, not to say servi- 
lity, which he would like to introduce at messes, and which 1 trust has left 
them, never to return. 

Swearing in a novel and uncouth manner is certainly highly reprehen- 
sible. ’Fheir shibboleth, God d — n,” is the birthright of EngUshmen, of 
which they may be justly proud ; and it is unquestionably irreligious and 
un-English to introduce any new mode of swearing, especially an uncouth 
mode : tliat, however, as well as indecent language, could easily be reme- 
died by the president of the mess. But Priam’s friends, it appears, are not 

content with talking*, but some of them “^act in a manner truly disgusting 
I suppose perform in the mess-room those things which are not to be de- 
scribed there. Now w^ords are air, and every one knows that in a society of 
men, of Whatever age, or as Priam would say, whether seniors or juniors, an 
oath will (;%casu]0!flly slip out, and remarks will be made not* altogether 
fitted for the ears of ladies ; but when Pri^i affiryis that acts of a disgusting 
nature take plnce in mess-rooms, I must beg leave to protest against an 
assertion calculated to fix upon the army a character it by no means de- 
serves. 1 do not pretend to dispute the fact of his having been present at 
scenes of a disgusting nature, but with that exception, 1 believe I may 
si^ely say, that they never occur* in mess-rooms ; and T am sure that Priam 
will, upon consideration, admit that the better course for him to have pur- 
sued, would have been to have reported them to his commanding officer, 
thah to have libelled the body of young officers in the pages of a Professional 
Publication. \Vhen iiriam next mixes with the herd of swine, to which he 
is pleiiij^d to liken his mess, 1 hope he will approach it in a different temper 
from that which appears to b^ve animated him when he took up his pen. 
The lines of Horace — 

“ — Edisti satis atque bibisti ; 

« Tempus abirq tibi esUc ne potum largibs aequo * * . , 

Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentiiis a»tas,V 
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-—ought never to |70 applied to a British dihoer; and scribbling, petulant 
compkintR of the natural and imrdonable errors of youth, is an unworthy 
occupation ibr the hands that have written their own deathless "history in 
Ihe blood of every country they hi ve visited, as enemies. Ppam may rest 
assured that when the trumpet of war again sounds, the banners of England 
will not be less forward than heretofore, even thoi%h they wdl* be cfirried 
by ensigns who address their captains without sayihg Sir/’ and who 
breakfast in dressing-gowns. 4 J*Dvenis. 


A Voice from before the MasL 

Ma. Editor, — T beg leave to offer a fdw remarks on the present mode of 
manning the British navy. I would suggest that impressment be abolished, 
and an inducement held out in the way of bounty ; and in case of Jong and 
faithful service, a boon should be preserve(^ for them, such as an appoint* 
ment in some (^vernment office, say excise, customs, post-office, stamps, or 
such as the individual might be qualified for ; this would be a saving to the 
State, inasmuch as the men so appointed would not receive any remunera- 
tion for their services in the navy, and would operate with good effect : in- 
deed, young men would be anxious to enter and serve diligently, in hopes of 
being rewarded. Another point 1 must here refer to, that of corporal 
punishment; it is argued by many naval commanders that it cannot be dis- 

S ensed with. 1 speak in the language of one who has been subject to its in- 
iction, and in so doing, 1 am sure I speak the language of seamen gene- 
rally, that the fear of bchig flogged or started for every trifling thing that 
might occur, has prevented merchant-seamen from entering the British 
navy ; and I positively assert, 1 never heard any one man who had been 
punished with a cat, but would say he hoped never to be punished again. 
Some I have heard say, the first land. they touched they would run, and if 
taken they would rather sufler at the yard-arm than be tortured and de- 
graded again. Reason will tell you that no man in his senses would run and 
leave two or three years’ hard-earned pay behind, if it was not for fear of the 
torture — And where did these men generally go } The answer will be, in 
most cases, to America. I'he consequence wsis, our captains were obliged to 
resort to impressment to supply their places. I have seen hundreds of men 
flogged, and in most cases the men became sullen and spirit-broken, regard- 
less of what might happen ; and when they get on shore, they feel they have 
been degraded as men, and instill into others the same feelings. This has 
been one great cause of our navy w'anting men, and their being obliged to 
press to supply the deficiency. 

I am, Sir, a regular subscriber, and late a seaman on board a line-of-battle 
ship in the following engagements: — Trafalgar, 1H05; the taking four 
frigates from Rochfort, 180« ; Basque Roads, 1809; Walcheren, IH09 ; and 
skirmishesT If you think this statement worthy of a pkf^e iu your next 
Journal, your will much oblige, ,, your,ohedient servant, 

92, Ooswell-street, April 19, 1832. ' Rob ins ok. 


Medals for Service. 

Mr. Editor, — T am induced to address you in consequence of seeing a 
letter in the United Service Journal (for March, page 39A), signed “ A one- 
armed Commanaer,” on the subject of medals to be worn by officers as 
badges of distinction for services performed against the enomy during the 
late war*. I will endeavour to describe a Spanish stiver medal, now lying 
before me. On one side is the royal arms of Spain f — on the ‘reverse, 
neatly engraved, the words William Vkkarft, R.N. Bagur, lOth de Septeml 
hT^-'-Patamos, \Mh tie Septembre, 1810.” What could be more gratifying to 
William Vickars, whoever he may have been ? And what could possibly be 
jx better copy,’if His Majesty ’will his old and attached officers to wear 
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a bit of silver on their left breast, bearing his portrait as Admiral of tlie Fleet, 
or a crown, or the royal arms on one side — and on the other the names of 
the differeat actions the w'carer has been in recorded — his name and rank 
round its edge ? I think the artillery boiy the names of the different actions 
thev had been'engaged in on their caps (if they do not now) when I was in 
active service. Why should such a cheap gratification be withheld from a 
portion of the service equally deserving — every regiment bears record of 
its feats in arms on its colour^- A medal, it cannot be doubted, is best 
adapted to record the exploits of-a naval officer or Seamen ; Vhat above de- 
scribed is about Jthe size of a Waterloo. 1 believe I could pretty well fill its 
reverse^; but if long withheld it will never be my fortune to wear it, being a 
sad ipvalid. 1 beg to subscribe myself^ as one of your numerous readers, 

A Loyal Subjkct to his Sovereign and 
A Naval Lieutenant of twenty years standing. 

1 believe every Lascar that was employed at Ava wears a medal. 

Grantham, 8th April 1832. 


On a Badge of Merit as a Public Testimony off*IIonourahle Service, 

“ TTonoiir is public property, and public property is given to the public benefactor.’* 

Aristotle. 

Mr. Editor, — It appears strange to all who have ever given the subject 
a due consideration, that in all our improvements in public service, there 
should have been no advance made tow'ardsexcitirijf.a proper degree of emu- 
lation ill the breasts, of those who are members of the Navy and Army of 
Great llritain, 

1 say no advance, for there cannot be brought forward as a contradiction 
.to this, the comparatively small number of individuals upon whom the Order 
of the Bath and Field-officer decorations have been bestowed, especially 
considering that these honorary rewards cannot reach officers of the junior 
ranks, to tlie exertions of wliom it would only require a perusal of your 
pages to be able to give due credit ; but wonderful to relate, it is only in one 
solitary instance, that of the concluding field in 1815, that there has beefn 
any general mark or notice bestowed on such humbler efforts. 

The public national spirit must be kept up in the military bodies of a 
country, and the reward of their exertions, as it is chiefly honorary, ever 
before them, lii the pursuit of Honour every encouragement should be 
held out, for — 

“ In wodds, m waves^ in wars, she wonts to dwell, 

And will be found with perill and with paine ; 

Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell, 

To her happy mansion e’er attaine.** 

Such, Sirf bdiffj the path and duty of the followTr of arms, is it not to be 
wondered at, that the retired worn-out follower 4ias, in his latter days, but 
seldom aught to show or hand down to his children } 

The garb of a soldier thus decorated, would be something more than the 
livery of his Sovereign ; and though a distinction comprehending so many — 
as, according to my idea^ twenty gears' service in the individual, or fifteen 
if •ver engaged with the enemy actually under fire, should be enough to en- 
title the officer or soldier to w ear a badge or cross of gold^ suspended by a 
narrow ribbon, alternate red and blue, allowing for the naval officer fifteen 
years and tweliio years in place of the former periods — although this might 
include so many, yet •take away twenty or fifteen years, including some 
which have been passed in any thing^hut in carpet luxuries, and see what 
remains for the wearer of such distinction, especially if a wound or a cUmajie 
injury be the result of such a pursuit of the gay vision. 

If the price of such badge, being gold for the officer, and. silver for the 
soldier or sailbr, were charged to the individual, it w^ould be a measure 
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entailing no charge on the country, but much eatisfaction, 1 feel confident, 
among individuals engaged in the naval and military profession. 

, I am, Mr. Editor, your's respectfully, 

^ A Retired Soldier. 

Among benefits to be derived after long services, Mr. Editor, is it^not 
surely one to be highly prized by officers* families pf the United Serv^ices, 
that of having means of providing, in cases of distress, for Orphans? yet the 
Female Adult Orphan Asylum has few naval or military subscribers. 

* 

CahendijfL 

Mr. Editor, — Perfectly satisfied as I am with your spirited review of 
Cavendish, I think it but right to let you know a mistake you have made. 
Your quotation is, — As to the alleged foolery of Capt. Spencer picking up 
rope-yarns for watch-strings, we know enough of him to doubt whether his 
quiarter-deck would have furnished the supply, or that a ship he t^oin- 
manded could exhibit such a scene as the 'lieutenant of the watch asleej), 
the mids skulking, the look-outs drunk, the man at the helm foolish, and 
the old quarter-master blind/* That attack is made on His Majesty’s ship 
Surinam, Capt. Bothei*by ; if you think it worth while to refer to his ]»ages 
^ain, you will find I am correct. 

Concerning another part of his story, which relates to the Undoubted 
frigate, as he calls her : I belonged to that ship at the time he refers to, 
and can answer for the whole of what he asserts being false ; no stranger was 
present at the dinner we gave to our highly-respected Captain at parting ; and 
another thing, having k/^dwn Lord F. Hussell some time, 1 assert, he has too 
much good feeling to insult anybody, much more a stranger who asks him (by' 
(Cavendish’s account) a few questions. The whole story is unfounded on 
fact, and the writer, in all probability, will be outwitted, for it is more than 
likely that the Duke of Newcastle and Sir (J. Wetherall will leave this 
world without ever knowing tliat such a man as Mr. Patrician ever lived, or 
wrote about them. I myself think Mr. Patrician the spurious offspring of 
some gentleman’s servant, who got into the navy in the second class, and 
was turned out of it for his bad conduct. That he is a nobleman or gentle- 
man, or even a commonly decent person, the stories he puts in his book ])re- 
vents your believing; for what person, with any pretension to that chariicter, 
would put in print such low, blackguardly stories as he has of the Duke of 
WeRington and others ? Hoping you will insert this, 

1 am Sir, your constant reader and suberiber, 

A Lieutenant ll.N. 

Services of the late Admiral Freeman and Lord Henry Paulet. 

Mr. Editor, — In the memoir of the services of the late Admiral of tlie 
Fleet, William Peere Williams Freeman, you state, His next appointment 
was to th^ Prince George, 98, with the fleet under the ord^/s of. Sir Samuel 
Hood/* &c. &c. 'The Capt. Williams who commanded the Prince George 
was not the late Admiral bf the fleet, nor did he command any ship after ho 
left the Flora till he commissioned the Zealous, at Chatham, in Nov. 1793, 
and was promoted, before she was ready for sea, to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral in April 1794, but never hoisted his flag. 

. In the memoir of the services of tho late Vice-Admiral Lord Henry 
Paulet you state, He was sent out to India on promotion, and appointed a 
Lieuteriant into the Vulcan in 1791," &c. &c. He was made junior Lieu- 
tenant into the Crown at Spithead, when Commodore Cornwallis hoisted his 
broad pendant in that ship to go to India early in ^Febru.afy 1789. When 
the squadron arrived at Teneriffe, he was removed into the Phoenix, in the 
room of Lieut. Edward Oliver Osboriie, who was taken into the Crown ; and 
shortly after his arrival in India, finding he was not to be taken back into 
the Crown, he was invalided, and took his passage to England in the Hough- 
ton East Indiaman. . I arq, Sjr, your obedient, humble servant, 

Southampton, 6th,\pril 1832. 1, G. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME ANO ABROAD. 

Thb Reform Rill has passed tlte 
Second Reading in the House t>f 
Lords by a majority of ninb. 

The Cholera, at no thiie produc- 
ing a serious mortality in this coun- 
try, has declined to an insignilicant 
amount of cases. 

In the mean time that Pestilence 
is ravaging Paris, \vher,e it is said 
to have already caused more than 
20,000 deaths ! Tlie Prime Minis- 
ter and several of the Legislature, 
some of whom have fallen victims, 
have been attacked by this ubi- 
quitous disease. The, Chamber of 
Deputies has dispersed in selfish 
dismay. The Populace have com- 
mitted the most atrocious excesses, 
savagely and with impunity mur- 
dering in the public streets seve- 
ral unoffending persona, to whom 
the unbridled and dominant Ca- 
naillc were pleased to ascribe the 
gratuitous crime of poisoning under 
tlie mask of Cholera, The ex- 
tremes of barbarism and hyper- 
civilization touch. , 

By an organic Ukase of the Rus- 
sian Emperor, Poland has been 
incorporated with Russia, and its 
special goveriwionj^ judicature, pri- 
vileges, and exemptions, are therein 
decreed We ifre preparing an 
authentic Narrative of the late 
Polish War. 


•military inspections. 

A series of Military Inspections 
has taken place within the last 
month, in order to exhibit the 
Household^Troops and other corps 
and departments in the vicini^ of 
London, to Count OrlofF, the Rus- 
sian Envoy, recently arrived in this 
. U, S. JouRN. No. 42. May 1832! 


cquntry on a special ^lission. The 
period, on many accounts, was not 
the most favourable to the full dis- 
play of the qualities and equip- 
ments of these admirable troops ; — 
but their appearance in all respects 
was such as to make a striking im- 
pression upon the distinguished 
foreigner — himself a general of ca- 
valry. To aj^fireciate our soldiers 
at their just value, he should see 
them fight. 

The Royal Horse Guards pa- 
raded on the ground in rear of their 
Barracks i;t Hyde Park, and, as 
usual, cut a splendid figure. The 
sleek condition of the horses, just 
emerging from winter and rough 
weather,"' showed a high degree of 
care. The tractability of these 
huge animals in the riding-school 
was remarkable, A noble horse 
of seventeen bauds, with the bulk 
of an elephant, aud bestrode by 
seventeen stone of manhood, moved 
with the agility and compactness 
of a pony. The regiments of Life 
Guards — the First inspected at 
Windsor, the Second in the Bar- 
racks at the Regent's Park — dis- 
played in their customary high 
order and gallant beariifg. This 
mag^i^icent^brigade is avowedly un- 
matched in the European armies, 
and recalls to the ardent soldier the 
prowess and parade of Chivalry. 

The 9tli Lancers flourished their 
pennons with great effect at Houn- 
slow. » 

The Arsenal at Woolwich was 
also visited, and the Corps of Ar- 
tillery, &c. inspected by Count 
OrlofF, It is needless to add that 
those admirable establishments were 
seen to advantage. 
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A brigade of Foot Guards, com- 
posed of the hrst and third bat- 
talions Grenadier Guards, and first 
of Coldstream, the whole cominaiui- 
ed by Colonel Woodford— was re- 
viewed in Hyde Park on the I7tli 
nit. by Lord flill, and performed a 
few select evolutions. 

trust that the all-en^rrossingbu-, 
siiiess of reform, and the considerations 
connected uith the pruniuij system, 
will nut deprive the inliubitants of tlie 
Metropolis of the usual military spec- 
tiicles which they have been accus- 
tomed to see in tlie Parks and vicinity 
of London during the spring and sum- 
mer months of the year. They are 
exhibitions that not oi/w promote the 
eflicioncy of the soldier, but afford 
amusement and recreation to the citi- 
zen and his family. 

The troops, amounting to about 1.500 
men, assembled on tiui open space op- 
posite to Park-lane in cwitiguous clo.^e 
columns of battalions, and at about 3 
o’clock, on the arrival of the General 
Commandirig-ia-chief, attended by his 
staff, and accompanied by the Kiissiau 
Generals, Counts Woronzow and Or- 
loff, deployed into line, and received 
the cortege with a general salute. 
After the usual inspection of the ranks, 
the brigade marched past in parade 
order, in quick time, and in columns 
at quarter distance also in quick time. 
It was then put tlirougli a variety of 
evolutions, which, by their judicious 
selection and combination, did much 
credit to the gallant commander who 
directed them. 

Some of the movements of the bri- 
gade, — for^iiLstance, the inarching j)ast 
in quick time, the advance in line to 
charge, and others, — we^e well exe- 
cuted ; but to us who have seen the 
superior accuracy of movement of 
those excellent troops upon former 
occasions, we cannot altogether say 
that the British Guards appeared to 
due advantage on this day ; and know- 
ing what they really can do, w'e re- 
gretted it the more in this instance 
on account of the presence of the dis- 
tinguished foreigners in question. 

It was remarked, that the saluting 
was for the most part deficient of the 
grace for which the officers of the 


Guards are usually so distinguished. 
A greater degree of compactness in 
the wheelings, particulanrly of the 
columns, in itself certainly a difficult 
operaftoii — more unity in the inter- 
mediate inovemeuts — a greater a'lacrity 
in the deployments and in getting into 
pospion, especially in the formation of 
the squares, wliich were siqiposed to be 
executed in the presence of advancing 
cavalry — would have given loore eclat 
to- the rnarHeuvi'es, and more r^itibfac- 
tion to the fastidious tactician. 

The employment of light troops was 
also a desideratum. In the jivesence 
of /in enemy tbeir utility as feelers, in 
marking the ojxuMtions of a hmly, 
are too apparent ; and at a review, of 
infantry in particular, they engage tlie 
attention of the spectator, and avert 
the tedium occasioned liy the mono- 
tonous and comparatively slow marcl* 
of columns to take up positions. 
There was no firing to enliven the 
scene and give additional effect to the 
operations— the item expenditure of 
powder*' for this jmrpose would pro- 
bably have appeared too considerable 
in the public accounts. 

In noticing the few defects that ap- 
peared to us during the exhibition of 
the morning, we trust we may not be 
misunderstood. V\'e were, on the 
whole, much gratified, not only with 
the appearance of our fine fellows, who, 
for physical strength and moral cou- 
rage, are, perhaps, not to be e^pialled 
ill the world; but with the perform- 
ance of the evolutions which seemed 
to give genera’ satisfaction. 

The troops were dressed in the new 
uniform, and reminded us of the faith- 
ful Swiss Guard of Charleo the Tenth, 
and of the present Hanoverian in- 
fantry. Objections are made by many 
to the recent alterations, particularly 
to the feather, the epaulettes, ami, 
above all, to the total denudation of 
lace in front, which in the late cos- 
tume was 'said to give breadth to the 
chest. Althougli we are not A' holly 
reconciled to the innovation, yet we 
cannot say we feel altogether the same 
prepossessions. Tlfat medical men re- 
commended the removal of the lace 
from the front of the coat on account 
of its subjecting the men to colds, from 
the necessity of wetting it frequently 
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for tlie puryose of cloanin^, is a report 
too ridiculous to be credited. 

It is a curious feature iu thcftimes, 
to hffir the^ troops of the House of 
Hanover play those very airs which 
were once, and at no very distant pe- 
riod, so obni)xioiis to their own jjfcrty 
and 'Sovereign . The brigade marched 
past in nuick-tirne to the celebrated 
Jacobite tune — “ Geordie sits in Char- 
ley's chair” — tempora niutantur. 

The review lasted about two hours. 
The ground uas kept by detachments 
of the Sind Life Guards and llliies, 
and the spectacle drew numbers of in- 
dividuals of all ranks into the park. 
Amo!»gst the officers in uniform, we 
observed Lord Frederick Vilzclarenee, 
su[»erbly mounted, !r>ir AYillougliby" 
Gordon, Sir J. ALxcdonald, Sir W, \V. 
^'ynn, and Sir Cliarles Dalbiac; and 
near the saluting point were to be 
seen the Earl and C!ountess CJanwil- 
liam, Lord Adolj)bus Fitzclareiice, 
liord Fitzroy Somerstt, Sir John 
JClley, and many other (lis)iinguisbed 
personages. 

Cava l k y M o v em ents. — The Hoard 
of General Officers employed to revise 
the System of Cavalry Movements, 
have submitted the result of their la- 
bours to the Creneral (Jommaiiding-iri- 
(Jhief; and the modified drill, pro- 
posed for adoption, is now under prac- 
tice by the c.'ivalry at head-quarters. 

We shall give, in our next, the lead- 
ing points of difference between the 
present and preceding uevision of the 
old system. 

The Cavalry Riding Establish- 
MrNT.--p-At a moment when the nations 
of the continent ot* Europe are, by 
every means in theii* jiowcr, })aying 
the greatest attention to the improve- 
ment of their cavalry ; we, who pos- 
sess decidedly the best materials for 
that arm, are, strange to sa)> about to 
ucglee^- its proper cultivation. It musf 
be remembered, that formerly every 
regiment of cavalry had its own mode 
of ridinj^, varying i^i all, more or less, 
a<-cording to the peculiar nations of its 
('ommandanUor riding-master. So ridi- 
culous and inconsi.stent did this variety 
appear, that soon after the peace one 
general system was adopted for the 
'vholo of the army, and an establish- 
luent fiirmed, at which all the riding- 


masters, and a certain number of men, 
horses, and officers of each regiment 
were required to attend. The effect 
of this universal system was soon evi- 
dent — it was gradiuiJly improved upon 
by the several superintendents, and 
more particularly by the present offi- 
efers, Lieut.-Colonel 'F. W. Taylor, and 
•Capt. L. C. A. Meyer, by whose zeal 
and exertions it may be said to have 
been brought to a degree of perfection 
that can hardly bii excelled. 

With considerable regret, llierefore, 
w^c announce to tlic army, and particu- 
larly to that noble and valuable branch, 
the cavalry, tliat it is the intention of 
(iovernment iq break iij) the riding- 
school establi^shment at St. John’s 
Wood, and t(» remove a portion of it 
to Maidstone, with a view to amalga- 
mate it M itli that Hepot. The services 
of Colonel Taylor are, we are informed, 
to be henec^yorth dispensed with ; and 
Capt. Meyer i.? to lake charge of the 
department, in so reduced and muti- 
b'lted a form as to render it inefficient 
for its originally purposes, 'i'lic im- 
mediate saving on this head will he 
less than 1000/. per annum ! 

On Monday last the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, Sir John iMacdoiiald, K.C.IL 
attended l>y the Inspecting (ieneraj 
and other officers, iiisipected the only 
two remaining rides at tlie barracks, 
previous to their final dismissal and 

the change that is about to take place. 
Both of these rides were of the Heavy 
Dragoons — the first that we w itnessed 
consisted of a few men and liorses of 
the Life Guards, the Gth Dragoon*?, 
and the 7th Dragoon Guards ; and the 
second of some of tlie Blues, ^ihe Greys 
and others. 

Tlitere was»a difference in these two 
rides, not only in the performance, but 
in the degree of suppleness to which 
the horses had arrived ; and this very 
difference must of itself have impressed 
every spectator present with a convic- 
tion or the advantages of a riding- 
establishment to the British cavalry, 
and the necessity of maintaining it 
with that liberality which is due to so 
essential an arm. The first ride we 
witnessed had not completed its full* 

eriod of instruction, and consequently 

ad not attained due perfection, but 
the second*, whicli was composed of the 
ven-y winie class of men and horses-, had 
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been a longer time at St. John’s^ 
and went through the various lessors 
of the manege, including the practice 
of the posts and bar, with an activity 
and steadiness combined that we 
have scarcely seen before, and which, 
considering thcf character of the horses 
— of the heaviest description in the 
service — was really surprising. The* 
attention of the Adjutant-General, 
was much given to the exhibition of 
the mornhig ; w’hich, if we might judge, 
elicited his high commendation, and 
redected great credit and honour on 
the superintendent and riding-master 
of the establishment. 

Naval and MiliIary Library 
AND Museum. — Contributions receiv- 
ed since our last Number. 

MODEL ROOM. 

Colonel .Sir Augustas Frazer, R.A., K.C.B. — 
A brass Rfodcl of a six and ^ l/Slf ft-et Twenty- 
four-fiounder Ciin, on Woodon Gairison Carnage 
and Traversing Platform, willi Section of a part of 
a Mv-irtfllo Tower, scale one inch to a foot. 

Oliver T^ng, Esq. His Majesty’s Dock.yard, 
Woolwich. — Model of two Boats, buiit with two 
thicknesses of plank, and felt between the plank, 
for Capt. Parr>*s Polar Expedition, Feb. 1S27, to 
enable Uic people to travel b> land or water. 

Capt. J. N.Taylcr, ll.N,, C.B.— Model of an 
improved Gun-Carriage for ships, or to co operate 
with the army in battery; projected by himself. 

Mr. J. Cow, Master Boat Builder, His Majesty’s 
Dock-yaitl, Woolwich. — A Model of a twenty five 
feet carvel-built Cutter, showing a proposed me- 
thod of temporary fitting her, for landing or em- 
barking mounted field-guns on a beach or through 
a surf ; also showing a pi oposition for placing a 
waterproof covering, so that in the cventof a boat 
being perforated by shot or stoven, she may be 
made effeclivc in less than five minutes. 

Lieut. Graves, R.N.*— A Log Ship, invented by 
himself. ^ 

LIBRARY. 

a a 

Mr. John Cow, Master Boat- Builder, His Ma- 
jesty’s Dock-yard, Woolwich. — Remarks on the 
Manner of Fitting Boats for Bbips of War Had 
Transports, by John Cow. 

From the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. — ^l*he Trans- 
actions of the Society, 47 vols. gvo. 

Capt. W. Jones, 'R.N.— Memoir of the French 
Navy, 1 vol. 8vo. translated. 

By My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
— A complete Set of the Charts and Sailing 
DirecUons published at the Hydrographical OfiW'e, 
.with a Catalogue of the same. 

* Lieut.- Colonel Wallace, R.A.— An Autograph 
Letter of Gen. Washington, dated Mount Yemon, 
Aug. 18th, 1780. . 

William Baldock, Ep(;|^ Jnn.— French Hcvbni- 
tion, by A. F. Bertrand dc Molevitlc, Minister^ of 


State, translated by H. C. Dallas, Esq. from the 
original MS. of the Author, ,’) volS. Hvo. ; Cook’s 
Voyages, 1770 to 1780, 3 vols. 4to. witli a Book of 
Plate.s, (<)Uo. 

Capt. W. F. \V. Owen, K.Np— Account and 
Drawing of tlraliam’s Island ; an Autograph 
liCtter ot Lord Nelson’s (olVicial) addressetl (o 
Lieud' W. F. W. Owen, commanding His Ma- 
jesty’s fire brig Nancy, dated on boatd the 
Aitazon, 25tb Sept. 1801. <- 
H. Marshall, Esq. Deputy Inspect^* Gcnei il of 
Hoipitals. — On the Knllstuig, i)Mchaiging, and 
Pensioning of Soldiers, 1 vol. 8vo. by 'the Pre- 
senter. 

Major P. Cross, R. S. O. Militia. — A M:tp of 
France, according to the New DiviKion, at 
directed by tht; National Assembly, Jan. 1700. 

George Coleman, Esq. — Vat ions Plant of Kal 
ties. Sieges, Naval Actions, and Towns, tul.il 
nnuiber .31. 

Lieut. Jaekson, ll.M. — Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in India, by Major Dirom ; Hntoiy of the 
British Expedition to Egypt; Campaign to the 
West Indies, 1704 ; lA'ttcrs fioni Spain and Poi; 
tugal; Siege of Gibraltar ; Expedition to Holl.ind, 
1790; East India Militaiy Calend.ir, *2 voh. , 
Series of Letters, discovering the Scheme pro- 
jected by France ; Journal ot the Forces of tlu; 
Secret Expedition to the Mediterranean; History 
of the Campaigns, 1780 and 1781, in llu* Southern 
Province.^ ot North America ; Military Dietionai > , 
1770; Journal of the British Campaign on the 
Continent, 1704 ; Military History of Pi 'nice Eu- 
gene of Savoy , Ac. ; The Field of Mai s, u vols. , 
General Mooic’s Campaign in Spain; Colonel 
Beatsoii’s War in the Mysore Coiuitry ; Expedi- 
tion to South Ameiica, iStHl and 1S07 ; Sketch of 
the Military Life of Richard Augustus VVyviJl; 
Standing Orders, &c. for His Majesty’s Cavalry , 
Voltaire’s Hisioiy of the War, 1711 ; Keinaiks on 
the Corps of Artillery, *1 vols,; Geneial Orders, 
Spain and Portugal, 1810, 1811, and lHl!i ; General 
Orders, Spain and Fraoce, 18Ki ; Militaiy Chro- 
nicle, 0 vols. ; Military M.'tgazine, 4 vols. ; Military 
Register, from 1814 to 18-22, 8 vols, ; Military 
Panorama, 2 vots. ; Military Chionicle, new 
aeries, 6 vols. ; Campaigns in Spam and Portugal, 
4 vols.; Colonel Dillon on the Military Kstablish- 
inent; Bigg’s Military History f Expedition to 
Walcheren, 1809; Scott on War; Capt. Bi own’s 
Campaign in Fla ndersf7793, 1794, and 1795 ; 'llu- 
Eventfhl Life of a Soldier ; Capt. Parki n’s Me- 
moirs, irom 1083 to 1748; The Royal Military 
Calendar, 5 vols.; Gardiner's Life; Soldiei’s 
Companion, 1C68; Treatise on Arms, &c. 1078 ; 
Battle ot Waterloo, 1815; Major Maule’s Cam- 
paign in Holland, 1790; Campaigns in Pot tugal 
aiui Sp.'iin, 1808 and 1809, 2 vols.; ’Tb; R.oyal 
MUilary CaleDdar, 3 vols, ; Entick’s Late War, .5 
vols,; Life of Gen. Yillettes; Sniltli's Mijor 
Andre; Bcatsoii’s Naval and Military*' Memoirs, 
6 vols.; Collection ot Regulations; Geneial 
Orders; Memoirs of Major-Gcueriil Gillespie ; 
Giraud’s Campaigns in 1813 and U)14; Campaigns 
iiiolhe Peninsula in 1809, 1810, and 1811 ; Mili- 
tary History of England, from 4031 to 1048 ; 
Trial at large of Licut.-Gcn. Whitelocke ; Practi- 
cal Observations on the Disi^ases of the Army in 
JainauM, 2 vols. ; Military Dictioniry ; Mihtary 
Discipline, 1086; Military Tracts, 2 vols.; Dir- 
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iioiiaaire Miiitairu ; Militaiy €olIccU<>iii!i,by Major Liciit. J. D» Blytb, 2iul Wait India llc'gt. — A 


Donkcii ; Mt'iaoiia ot tliu Duko ot Cuniberl^tml { 
Uulca aii<l Uegukitions loi Uiu Fonii.itiou, 8tc. of 
His Majesty's Foiots; Militaiy Maxmii?; Chro- 
uoIol;i^f of the Fieseul War, to ^lie end ot 17i)0; 
The IJntiali Mars; Eaily Campaign of the Duke 
of Wellington ; Expedition to Canada, 1711; An- 
nals oi the War flora 1755 to 17(11 ; Diipiu’‘;|Afili- 
i.uy Forci; of Gicat Dritain, ‘i vols. ; Delciisive 
War; Williams’s Hei^al Native Infantry; Tjic 
I’rinciples War; Life ot Marlborough, 3 vols. ; 
('(iinp.ugii in the Femnstila, 180(1 ; General Uegu- 
laii'Hia and Oiders for iho Army; Waterloo Me- 
mniis; Life of Wellington; Diake’s Memoiis; 
Wai in Asia ; Trial of Lieut.-Cen. Sir John Mur- 
i.ij, Halt.; I’ichcgrn’s Campaigns; Military 
Tiaet", or Tieatise on the Delenco of IVirtngal ; 
Militar> Tracts, relating to the Hattie of Maida ; 
Memoirs of Gen. Huru, ‘J vols, ; Histoiy of the 
Wars in Ireland; Militaiy Extiacts, 5 vols.; a 
Variety of Manuscript Military Records. 

Piolo‘<sor Riickland, H.M. — ^Rcliquia'. Diln- 
viana', or Observations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravely 
%\i\ on otlier Geological Phenomena, attesting the 
actum on an univeisitl Deluge; \ uuUcitV Geolo- 

or the connexion of (Jeology with Religion 

ex|)l.iined, being the Piotcshor’s inaugural Lec- 
ture ; Account of the Organic Remains, &c. from 
Ava. • 

MUtlEUM. 

Capt. F. Brace, R.N. — Tliree Egyptian Tomb- 
stones, accompanied by Mr, Salt’s work on hiero- 
glyph ios. 

Liciit. Gcoige Giinmm', H. P. 1st Di'agoun 
Guards — A splendid Swoid and Belt, presented 
by the Gentlemen of the Isle of 1'hanet, on the 
‘^Jth of Apiil ISltl, to Oapl. Sir Thomas Staines, 
R.N. K.C,H. K.F.M. and K.O.C. with the fol- 
lowing irixcnplioii — “ In testimony of their high 
admiration ol the hennsin and courage he hath 
eonstiiritly displayed in his Majesty’s service, and 
p'.irtn iihirly by his persevering exertions wb' 
nmaiidiiig the Cyane frigate, in the Bay ot 
JVaph's, in June 1801).” A Matjrepoie, very large. 
Spe< linens of Minerals, Weaimns, and other cu- 
riosities from the South Sea Islands, being part 
of the collection of the late Capt. Sir Thomas 
Staines. t 

G. R. Darlnell.^Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 41st 
Rogf. — A Boa Constrict^ 

Capt. J. N, Tayler, R.N. C.B. — Three Coins, 
date uncertain, 1 gold, Psilver, and 1 cop|)er. 

Lieut. T. J. FurneU, 67lh Hcgt. — Eight Bird 
Skins, and a Vampire Bat (or Flying Fox) from 
India. 

Mrs. Belcher — A Saw Fish anrf iinplcmen>8 
ns»'«l b;pthe Esquimaux. 

Lieut. W. Rhind, U.N.— -Eight Arrows with 
poisoned Heads. 

Sir George Duckett, Bart. — A Golden Pheasant. 
J. Weiss, Esq.-i'Piei^h of Uie lilies of old Lou- 
don Bridge. 1170. 

BenJ. Smitli^ Esq. — A specimen of the Fnens 
Ol Gulf Weed of the Mexican Sea, » 

^ Capt. Uem^ Baylee, H. P. 87th Regt.— Four- 
Ict'ii leaves of Burmese illuminated Maniisenpt; 
>1 J’iece of Buunesc Cloth; a Burmese Idol in 
ipetal. ' 


Chest of Minerals. 

<5. P. Reinagle, Esq. — A Log Book of a Bur 
inese War Boat. 

Capt. P. Marryalt, R.N. C.B. — 21 Burmese 
Idols; 1 finrinese Kris; 2 Burmese Coins; Piece 
of Metallic Silver; 2 Burmese MS. Books or 
Leaves ; a Set o( Burmese B'Jls. 

polonel Hopkiuson, C.B. — 3 Bottles of Rep- 
tiles. 

Capt. Bagot, Grena<lier Guards—A Box con- 
laimng the Proof Samples of all the various kinds 
ot Gunpow'der inauafactured at the Guverutnent 
Mills, which were sent foi the inspection of the 
Master-General and Board of Oidnance, at the 
time that Government Just cmnmeiioed making 
their own powtler, now nearly forty years ago. 

Coumiandor J. C. Fit/.Gvrnld — Spear from the 
Island of Otaheite ; Dart used by the N. W. 
Company to Strike Otters, &c. ; Paddle from one 
of the South Sea islands; Sand from Isloy on 
the Coast ol Peru, found covering nearly all the 
country between Arequipa and the Coast, of a 
distance of ninety miles. 

Major P. P. Cross, R. S. G. Militia — A Knife 

formerly belonging to the Chict ot a Banditti in 

Callabria, given to Gen. Robertson by the Chief 
after organizing Tbj Banditti into a corps of effi- 
cient tioups. 

Lieiit.-Colonel Teulon 35tli Regt. — 32 Bird 
Skins from Ttinidad. 

George Coleman, Esq.— A Weapon supposed 
to be fur attack and defence : origin unknown. 

Lieut. J. 11. Jacksof), R.M. — I Vambriiee; 5 
Brests and Backs of Steel Armour ; 1 Pouldron ; 

2 Helmets; 3 Sword-hilts, all of the period of 
Oliver Cromwell ; a Canadian Rosary ; South 
Sea Bludgeon ; a Pike captured in Lord Duncan’s 
victory, 1797. 

The number of Members to the 25th 
ult. exceeded 2200. 

Royal Naval School. — The 
Council of Administration of the 
Royal Naval School have just issued a 
Report/' calling a General Meeting 
for Thursday, the loth of May next, 
to be held at the Horticultural Society 
Rooms, 21, Regent-street (tte hour is 
not named) ; “ for the purpose of lay- 
ing dfefore it'the result of their labours, 
accompanied by all the documents 
which they consider necessary for the 
full understanding of the subject.^' 
Royal Astronomical Socibty. 
March 9th, 1832. The following com- 
munications were read^ — 

I. A Letter from Mr. Snow to the 
Secretary, dated Jan. 2nd, 1832: 

, 1 have the pleasure to, say that I ob- 

served the late oocultations ol' 119 ami 
120 Tauri^ and of Regulus, 

*‘119 Tauri before its occniltation was 
gradually approaching the moon’s dark 
limb, but it did hot dii>appear until it 
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reached the part the moon, and 

vanished quite instantaneously upon tout- 
ing the summit of a long, irregular, lunar 
mountain, without suffering the smallest 
alteration in colour or light before its dis- 
appearance. 

“ 120 Tauri >^as not quite so certainly 
observed, as it disappeared just before ,it 
reaidied the bright part of the moon, 
which I was in hopes it would not have 
done. At the time the occultatioii of 119 
Tanri took place, the moon wanted about 
6 hours of coming to the meridian, and 
was so nearly full when on the meridian, 
that both limb^ were observed over the 
wires of the transit-instrument, and gave 
a seiui-diameter agreeing very nearly with 
that set down in tlie Nautical Almanack: 
the moon’s H. A. thus determined was 5 
hours, 31 minutes, 3 seconds, 54. How- 
ever when the occultatioii took place, the 
(juantity that tlie moon wanted of being 
full was too small to be estimated by the 
eye.” (Telescoi>e 42 inch refractor ; 
power 120.) , 

This letter was accompanied by a 
printed extract from the Biblio- 
theque TJniverselle of July 1H31/' con- 
taining Baron Zacli^s observation of 
the immersions and ^emersions of t/w- 
piters satellites on June 1st, 1831 ; 
and also a notice of an astronomical 
board established in China, which ap- 
pears to be the same as the well-known 
Tribunal of Mathematics. The num- 
ber of members at present is seven, of 
whom three are Europeans. 

II. Observations of the comets of 
1830 and 1831, by different observers ; 
also, various computations of the ele- 
ments of the said comets. Collected 
by Baron Zach, and communicated by 
Mr. Snow^ 

These observations, which were 
made in April and Maj^ 1830,1, and 
from January to March 1831, consist 
of right ascensions and declinations, 
and come from the observatory at 
Greenwich, Sir James South at Ken- 
sington, MM. Gambart at Marseilles, 
Waai;manii at Geneva, Gautier at 
Chougny, Vali? at Nismes, Encke 
at Berlin, and Rumker at Hamburg. 
The elements are by MM. Rumker, 
Valz, and Peters of Copenhagen. 

. 111. Emersion of Aktebaran on Feb. 
roth, 1832, by the Rev. M. Ward. 
N., latitude 62° 43' 45" 18. W. longi- 
tude 8ni 46^,8. * t 


h. in. 

Instantaneous emersions of Aidebn.an 2 5T *29, i/ 
Aldcbaian transited mid. wire of circle 4 49 
West limb of ditto dnto . 4 *28 51,. 1 

Daily gain qf the clock . ^ 

IV. Stars observed with the Moon 
at \Mackheath, from August 1831 to 
January 1832, by Mr. Wrottesley. 
T«he observations were made with a 
five foot transit. 

•V. Observations made at the East 
India Company's Observatory at St. 
Helena, by Mr. Johnson. 

These consist, first, of observations 
of the moon and moon-culminating 
stars from January to August 1830; 
secondly, of observations of the sol- 
stices of December 1829, and of June 
and December 1830. The latitude of 
the observatory deduced from them is 
15^ 55' 23", 65, while from several of 
the Greenwich stars, observed alter- 
nately by direct vision and reflexion, 
it is i5° 55'2(C,5 4. 

VI. On the Iflanetary Theory, by 
Mr. Lubbock. 

The object of this paper is to point 
out some simplifications which may be 
obtained in develojnng the functioiis 

R and r use of the bi- 

nomial theorem. Mr. Lubbock ap- 
plies this method to the determiiiatiou 

of that part of r ^ which con- 
tains the first powers only of the ec- 
centricities. 

VIL On the Rotation of Fen us, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hussey. 

Mr. Hus.sey's object in this paper is 
to show that the time of rotation of 
Fetius asserted by BianAhini, of 23 
days and 8 hoursjris if near approxi- 
matioii to the truth, in opposition to 
Cassini and Schroeter, who fixed the 
same, the former at 23 hours 15 mi- 
nutes, the latter at 23 hours 21 mi- 
nutes ; and to Sir W. Herschel, who, 
tnough he declares the time of, rota- 
tion to be doubtful, thinks it cannot 
be so much as 24 days. The observa- 
tions of Bianchini are quoted at length, 
in his own words, by Mr. Hussey, who 
also enters minutely intq, the argu- 
ments used by the younger Cassini, in 
support of his father's oliservations. 
From a review of the whole argument, 
Mr, , Hussey concludes from Cassini, 
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Maraldij and Herschel^ not having 
been able with powerful instruments 
to distingtfish t!ie spots of Mentis, that 
their hitltudeti w ere unfavourable for 
such* ob'scrvations ; that the observa- 
tions of Scliroetor are not to be de- 
pended upon, as Sir W. llerschel was 
unable to verify the same, w?th a 
more powerful telescope; that Cas- 
sini’s • o^^servatiohs are in the same® 
predicament, having been made v^ith 
an inferior instrument, imperfectly 
mounted and without a micrometer, 
and not having been much relied on 
by the observer himself ; that we are 
justified in placing confidence in the 
observations of Bianchini, from the 
favourable circumstances under which 
they were made, the miouteness with 
which they are detailed, from their 
correctness having been ascertained by 
•several bystanders, fi*<mi the superior 
nature of the instruments employed, 
from the measurements being micro- 
metrical, and from the character of 
the observer. Aiinexwl to this paper 
were several diagrams of the spots of 
Vemis, 

. VIII. Observations on the Magni- 
tudes of Stars. By IVIr. Birt; com- 
municated by Mr. Lubbock. 

These observations were made be- 
tween April 1H30 and January 1H31. 
In the notes subjoined to them, the 
author has jiointed out various discre- 
pancies between tlic magnitudes as- 
signed to the same .star by different 
observers, from all of which, in some 
cases, his own determination difi’ers. 
I’Jie principal instanced are Polln.v, y 
and a Camopew, 6, and { O^pheij 
K and < Ophinrhi, /a and « AqidUr, and 
K and X Lprie, 

IX. Stars o1l.ser^»d with tlie Moon, 
at the Royal Observatory, (Troenwich, 
in January and February 1832. 

X. Occultations and St«nrs observed 

with the Moon, at the Observatory, 
Oambridge, in January and February 
1832 ^ •* 

Among the presents announced this 
evening was a repeating 'I'heodolite, 
by r. 'Jones, of ^Jharing Cross, with 
horizontal circle of twenty inches dia- 
meter, grafjuated on silver, reading off 
to seconds by three micrometer miero- 
scopes, attached to a frame concentric 
with the circle, and on the same axis ; 
with thirty-inch transit telescope, with 


levels and djvided circle, as in the 
great Theodolite of the trigonome- 
trical survey. This valuable instru- 
ment was presented by J. Fuller, Esq. 
Fellow of the Society. 

The following tribute to the memory 
of the late Commander Henry Foster, 
R.N. was read at the annual general 
fneetingof this Society : — Capt. Foster 
was well known to every scientific man 
in this country, for his active services 
in the expedition under Capt. Parry to 
the North Pole, and for his ardent 
zeal and gi*eat attenuon to accuracy in 
every thing which he undertook for 
the promotion of science. These and 
other excellent qualities which be pos- 
sessed, led to his more immediate pro- 
motion in thi navy, gained him the 
reward of the Copley Medal from the 
Royal Society, and pointed him out as 
a fit and proper person to conduct ti 
scientific expedition, at that time con- 
templated by the Government, towards 
the south ; affd he was soon after ap- 
pointed to tbe command of the Clian- 
ticleer for that ])urpofc’e. 

The princi])al object of this expedi- 
tion was to swing the pendulum near 
the e<iuator, and also at various places 
in the southern hemisphere. With 
this view he w as furnished by Govern- 
ment with tw'o of Katcr's invariaWe 
pendulums, No. 10 and No. II; and 
also by this Society with two conver- 
tible pendulums of a new construction, 
one i>f iron and the other of copper, as 
described in No. 13 of the Monthly 
Notices, and alluded to in the Kight'h 
Report. Capt. Foster, however, did 
not live to bring home the fruits of Ids 
own industry and zeal ; for he was in - 
fortunately drowned, near ihe close of 
his voyage, whilst descending the river 
C-hfj^res in*a canoe, towards his ship 
then lying at anchor. 

Capt. Foster has left behind him a 
vast mass of important information 
connecteil w ith the objects of his voy- 
age. The original copies of his pen- 
dulum experiments have been laid be- 
fore the Council of this Society by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
with a request that they would consider 
^he best mode of obtaining the proper 
results, with a view' to their being made 
public in tlieniost satisfactory manner. 
For the attainment of this object JMr- 
*Baily has’ kindly undertaken to snpev- 
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intend the computations,, and to make 
such farttter experiments on the pen- 
dulums in London^ as may be necessarf 
to deduce the required results from the 
whole series of C'apt. Foster’s experi- 
ments. Already these supidementary 
experiments are completed; and the 
computer has nl^made ^reat process 
in reducing? the observations from the 
elements furnished by Mr. Baily for 
that purpose : and when the whole is 
finished, a report will be drawn up on 
the subject. . ^ 

Capt. Foster’s journal of his experi- 
ments is a model of his preat attention 
to accuracy and minutenevss of detail. 
Every necessary information is regu- 
larly entered in printed, blank forms, 
with M'hich he had beMi previously 
provided (a method which cannot be 
too strongly recommended in all simi- 
lar cases) ; and there is consequently 
no difficulty or doubt as to the full 
moaning and effect of every figure that 

is introduced. In the premature death 
of this young and accomplished officer, 
the Society has to deplore the loss of 
a zealous and active votary to science; 
and his memory will be long held dear 
by those who were more intimately 
acquainted with him in the relations 
of private life. 

/loYAL Geographical Society. — 

Mareh 26M. — G. W. Hamilton, Esq. 
in the chair, — A paper, entitled 

Notes on America,” by Capt. J. E. 
Alexander, was read. The observa- 
tions extend from the Spanish M.ain, 
up the Mississippi, into the States. 
Capt. Alexander observes, in allusion 
to the Isthmus of Darien, that '‘last 
year, goods were sent from New Or- 
leans to Ckagres, and transported on 
mules to the shores of the Pacific, from 
whence they were shipped io Manilla. 
A company is formed at Panama, and 
proposals will soon be sent to Eng- 
land to construct a waggon-road thir- 
ty-six miles in length, from the head 
of the navigation of the Chagres to 
Panama. The expense is estimated at 
400,000 dollars, and the shares are to 
be 200 dollars each.” In his progress 
up the Mississippi, Capt. Alexander 
met with the Chactaw Indians mi- 
grating to the western side of that 
river. It appears to be the practice 
of tho American governuient to drive 
these' Indians away to the west, when 
they will not locate and be content to 


live by lagriculture ; and, in compliance 
w'ith these regulations, the^Chactaws 
were leaving their hunting-grounds, 
though -with great reluctance. Capt. 
Alexander is of opinion, th^t the Ame- 
ricans have not done their utmost to 
reclaim the Indians from their wild 
habits; and draw a comparison be- 
twe^en their treatment and that of the 
'Mexican Indians, more particularly 
those in California, much in favour of 
the Spanish government. 

Extracts were read of letters from 
Colonel Dumaresq and Major Mitchell, 
at Sydney, mentioning the discovery of 
a river running to the north -w^est from 
Liverpool Plains. It is reported to 
have been discovered by a runaway 
convict, who states that it is navigable. 
Major Mitchell was on the point of 
setting out to explore it in company 
with the discoverer at the time the 
dispatclies left Sydney. 

April Qth. — A coniiminicntion was 

read from Ca]>t. W. F. W. Owen, R N. 
on the Muldiva: Islands, in the Indian 
Ocean. Capt, Owen’s paper may be 
considered as a supplement to Capt. 
Horsburgh’s, which was read at the 
preceding meeting, on the same sub- 
ject. After adverting to our igno- 
rance of these islands, which, conse- 
quently, are much dreaded by naviga- 
tors, Capt.- Owen gives an extensive 
ac(X)unt of them, taken from a scarce 
work, published in Paris in 1679. 
Capt. Owen describes the method of 
taking the Cowrie shell, which is 
used as a substitute for money in 
Africa, and is found plentifully. Tho 
process consists in tying the branches 
and leaves of the cocoa-nut tree in 
bundles, which are used by the natives 
as floats. These p69])]e J>rovide them- 
selves with small lines baited at every 
five or six inches with a piece of meat. 
The shell-fish swallows the bait, and 
groat numbers of them are hauled up 
at a time^ When the natives have 
taken a sufficient quantity, they^pro- 
ceed to land and bury the shells in 
the ground, by which means the fish 
rot out of them. ’They are' then 
washed, and become an article of trade, 
much esteemed in consequer.ee of their 
not • soiling the hands like metal. 
Capt, Owen also mentions in his 
paper the method ado])ted by the na- 
tives of obtaining the coral from the 
bottom at great depths. For this [»ur- 
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posea species of wood, lighter than cork, 
wliich is folind on the island, is employ- 
ed. The block of coral being selected, 
a rope is made fest to it by the ifatives, 
who are exy^prt divers ; they then have 
no difliculty in sinking pieces of this 
wood and fastening them to the l^ock. 
When they believe there is sufficient, 
the)^ loosen the IJock by means of 
rope, and the wood floats it to the sur- 
face. In this manner the harboua of 
St. Mary's, at Madagascar, was much 
improved by the French. 

'i’he island of Diego Garcia, which 
is the southernmost of the Maldivas, 
was also noticed by Capt. Owen as 
being the place of banishment used by 
the French at the islands of Mauritius 
.'md Bourbon. The Maldiva islands 
are generally well wooded, and abound 
^with fresh water. The derivation of 
^tbeir name is from two words in the 
Malabar language, one of which, Maly 
signifies a thousand; and the other; 
BirUy an island. 

■ 

AftMEi) Force in the United 
Kingdom. Return, .showing in one 
Table tlie Numbers of the following De- 
seriptions of Armed Forec in the United 
Kingdom on Isit January viz. : — 

The Regular Army of all Ranks ; the 
Regiments of Artillery of all Ranks ; Ma- 
rines oil shore of all Ranks ; Militia StalF 
ol ‘all Ranks ; Volunteers of Gteat Britain 
of all Hankf ; Yeomanry of Ireland of all 
Ranks ; Police of Ireland of all Ranks. 

Numbers. 


Tbc Regular Army of all Ranks , 51,571 

The Kegnnrnts of Artillery of all Ranks 4,589 
^ Marines on Shore of all Raifks . . . 4,3'i4 

Militi.a Stdft' of all Ranks 2,0!)7 

Volnntcrrs of Cicat Ihitain of all Ranks 20,399 
Yeomanry o%li eland of all Ranks . .31,422 
Police of Ireland of all Rank's .... 7,367 
V iz. Constabifftry Mlice . . 0,623 
Peace Prcseivalion Police 744 


7,.367- 

Totnl .... 122,369 
T. Spring Rice. 

W hitcliall Treasury Chamber.^, April 12, 1832.* 

Gen. Paez. — I’he Memoirs of Gen. 
Pnez, the pre.sent chief of the Venezii- 
ella part of the three purposed United 
States of Colombia, in Sotith America, 
is about be published at Paris, 
written by his aide-de-camp, Ceunt 
Bohi Sabielsky. It will be illustrated 
with military maps of the country of 
Venezuella ; its vast plains and moun- 
tain fastnesses ; also with a fine por- 


trait of Gen. Pa^z, from the pencil of 
Martin Archer Sfhee, the son of the 
afcomplished President of our FInglish 
Royal Academy for Painting. Count 
R.^ Sabielsky, aS Ids name purports, 
was a gallant emigrant from Poland ; 
and served a volunteer, in South 
.^merica for several 'years, through 
the extremest times of its political 
struggles. Being one of the many 
brave and accomplished noblemen of 
that highly cultivated and chivalric 
nation, now wanderers afar, whose 
names, unexampled misfortunes, and 
heroic bearing under them, have long 
been consecrated to the respect of 
Europe. The mystery of such a peo- 
ple's present position is, therefore, 
most wonderml ! 

Admiral Williams Freeman. — 
The. following anecdote of the late 
venerable Admiral of the Fleet, Wil- 
liam Pcere^IV'^illiams Freeman, whilst 
a you til, a niemoir of whose services 
appeared in our last Number, is ex- 
tracted from a late Number of the 
Athena3um : — 

Wlien a midshipman serving on a fo- 
reign station, young Williams (for he did 
not take the name of Freeman until late 
in life), and a brother Mid, had each a 
favourite dog on board their vessel. Wil- 
liams's dog bad by some means given 
offence to the other youpker, wdio threat- 
ened to throw the animal overboard. 

If you do,” rejoined Williams, “ then 
yours shall follow and he accordingly 
kept his word. Enraged at the loss of his 
dog, the other Mid came up to Williams, 
and demanded satisfaction, challenging 
him to fight. “ Be calm, Sir,” said Wil- 
liams cikilly ; “ you have acted most bru- 
tally towards my poor dog, aiJd I have re- 
taliated on yours, as 1 promised f would 
do;^you ai% entitled to no satisfaction 
from me, but your unoffending dog is : I 
therefore propose to save the life of yours, 
if you will do so by mine.” This propo- 
sal being acceded to, young Williams in- 
stantly leaped overboard, swam to his op- 
ponent's dog, secured him in preference to 
his own, returned to thfe vessel, and, with 
the animal under his arm, was hauled up 
by a rojie whicli had been thrown over 
the side for him to hold by. His comrade 
^heii took his sousing in turn, to the high 
delight of young Williams, and 
equally successful in saving the life of the 
^ other pdbr brute. The matter did* not 
rest l»ei*e ; tlie yc-pths had been guilty of 
a breach of orders in thus risking their 
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lives, and were each to the mast- 
head by wfiy of penance. When far ad- 
vanced in years, the kind-hearted Adi^i- 
ral declared, that there was scarcely any 
circumstance in his life he reflect^ on 
with greater sfitisfacdon than that of hav- 
ing been instrumental in saving the lives 
of these dogs : so true is it,, that bravery 
and hiunauity are closely allied. 

Changes in the Stations of 
Corps since our last. — 

1st Dragoon Guards from Dublin to 
Liverpool and to Nottingham. 

2nd Ditto from York to Edinburgh. 

3rd Light Dragoons from Edinburgh 
to Glasgow. 

4th Dragoons from Glasgow to Bel- 
fast. 

15th Hussars from Nottingham to 
Manchester. 

Ist Foot, 1st Battalion, Reserve 
Companies, from Perth to Edinburgh. 
, 4th Ditto from Chafhlhn to New 
South Wdes. 

4th Ditto, Reserve Companies, Cha- 
tham. 

9th Ditto, Cork, destination for 
Gibraltar countermanded. 

11th Ditto, Reserve Companies, 

from Cardiff to Brecon. 

18th Ditto from Portsmouth to 
Weedon. 

1 9th Ditto, Reserve Companies, from 
Burnley to Sunderland. 

21st Ditto from W eedon to North- 
ampton. 

23rd Ditto, Reserve Companies, from 
Dublin to Newry. 

33rd Ditto on passage from Jamaica 
to arrive at Gosport. 

33rd Ditto, Reserve Companies, from 
Dudley to 'Gosport. 

35tli Ditto from Barbadocs arrjyed 
at Gospui-t. 

37th Ditto remains at Bermuda. 

42nd I )itto. Reserve Companies, from 
Stirling Castle to Berwick. 

,72nd Ditto, Ditto, from Fort George 
to Aberdeen. 

73rd Service Companies from Malta 
to Corfu. 

78th Foot, Reserve Companies, from 
Edinburgh to. Stirling Castle. 

7.9th Ditto, Ditto, from Aberdeen t6 
Perth. 

80th Ditto from Warrington to Hay- 
dock Lodge. 


81st Foot from Haydock Lodge to 
Bolton. 

82nd Ditto from Sunderland and 
Hayd(A;k Lodge to Edinburgh. 

85th DittcV from Boltqn to Black- 
burne. 

98th Ditto, Reserve Companies, from 
Brecon to Cardiff. 


AIJRIVALS, SAILINGS, AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

PoWsmow//i. — March 26th. Arrived 
the Pantaloon, Lieul. Dawson, and Re- 
cruit, Lieut. Hodges, from a cruise. 

April 19th. Arrived the Donegal, 7b*, 
Capt. Dick, from Malta. 

April 21st. Arrived the IMeteor, Sur- 
veying-vessel, Pom. Copeland, from Jilalta. 

At Spithead — Britannia, Taluvcra, 
Donegal, ami the Meteor surveying-ves- 
sel. 

In Harbour.— Victory, Koyal George, 
Pantaloon, Emerald, Coiiliance steamer. 

PlymoxUh Marcli 2»th. Sailed the 

Stag, Capt. Sir Thomas Troubridge, Bart, 
for the Western islands. 

March 29th. Sailed the Lapwing, 
Lieut. Forster, for Falmouth. 

April 17th. Arrived the FirehraiuU 
steamer, Lieut. BalUock, from the 3Ie«li- 
terranean, with the mails and desjiatches 
from Bombay, viti Alexandria and Malta. 

April 19th. Arrived the Rjinger, 23, 
under the command of Capt. IManley 11. 
Dixon, late of the Pallas, from Berninila; 
and the Savage, 10, Com. Lord falw.ird 
Russell, from Cork. 

April 21st. Arrived the Satellite, 13, 
Coin. Hare acting, from India, left Ma- 
dras 24tli Dec; Trineomalee 4tli Jan., 
touching at St. Helena ami Ascension on 
her way home. 

Remain in Hamoaze — San tJosef, Trin- 
culo. Savage, Romney, ^Jupiter, Echo 
steam-vessel, and Spliynx packet. 

In the Sound — Caledonia and Ranger. 

Foreign, — The Madag«ascar IVigate, 
Capt. E. Lyons, arrive*! at Malta on the 
5th <d* March, and hinded Gen. Ponsonby 
and Lady on the following day. 

'The Lapwing arrived at VerajCniz 
from Falmouth 5th Feb. and sailed on the 
3th for Tampico. 

The Calypso arrived at Madeira from 
Falmouth IBtli Feb. and sailed on the 
19th for Rio Janeiro. 

The Briton arrived at Madeira from 
St. MiehuePs 19th Feh. 

The Fly sailed from Madeira for ‘the 
AVest Indies 5th Feh. 
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The Plover arrived at Jamaica from 
Falmouth awth Jan. ; Winchester, Aux 
Cayes, yOth; Champion and North Star 
from Port Royal Jlth Feb. ; and^Tweed 
from tortsnnjuth and Bernyiida 15th Feb. 

The Reindeer arrived at Buenos Ayres 
from Falmouth 2Hrd Dec. 

The IMonkey arrived at Port au Jrrince 
frorfi Jamaica D»th Feb. 

The Tlnblin sailetl from Rio Janeiro tor 
a voyage round Cape Horn on the 2Jnd 
of Jan? 

Tlie Cniiser arrived at Calcutta from 
the Swan River on the 18th Dec. 

Tlie Tweed arrived at Jamaica, from 
Portsmouth on the 15th Feb. 

The Isis, 52, (with the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Warren,) and Charybdis and 
Brisk brigs, arrived in the River Gambia 
from England ; the two former on the 
I7th of Jan. the latter on the 14th, and 
^readied Sierra Leone on the 27th. 

The Pehinis arrived at Sierra Leone on 
the 31st Jan- from England, aiid pro- 
ceeded on the same day with the Isis, 
Charybdis, and Brisk, for Acra, Fernando 
Po, Princes, and Ascensimi. 

The Pluto steam- vessel arrived at Sierra 
Leone from England on the 3rd of Feh. 
on which day the Dryad, 42, Comm»)dore 
Hayes, sailed thence for Acra, Fernando 
Po, Princes, Ascension, vand England. 

The Pluto followed tlie Rear-Admiral 
on the 7th Feh. 


(GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 
&c. 

NAVY. 

Admiralty-Office, 20th Muivh 1832. 

Description of the UMiform which, in 
pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, is to 
he worn hytlie undermentioned Officers : — 

Master ol*the Fleet. — The same as Com- 
manders, hut t^^* to he single-breasted 
at angles with the skirts. Buttons also 
the same as Commanders. 

Masters. — The same as Lieutenants, 
hut the coat to he single-breasted at angles 
with the skirts. G(dd lace on coats and 
trowsers of the same width* as Lieute- 
naiillfc ; and buttons, cocked-hats, swords, 
and sword-knots also the same as Lieute* 
nants. 

Secretaries to Cpmmanders-in- Chief. — 
The same as Commanders, -but the coat to 
be single-l^easted at angles with the 
skirts, with eight buttons on the froqt, of 
the Commander’s pattern, to he plaCvOd 
’two and two. 

Secretaries lo Junior Flag-Officers. — 
Tht same tiniform as Pursers, as di*bcribed 


below, or the iinifonn of the rank which 
they may hold. 

fPhysicianB.— The same as the Master 
of the Fleet, but with nine buttons on 
th©^ front, to be placed three and three. 

Surgeons. — The same as Masters, but 
with nine buttons on the front, to be 
placed three and three. ^ 

* Pursers.— The same as Masters, but 
• with eight buttons on the front, to be 
placed two and two. 

Second -Masters. — The same as Masters, 
but without epaulettes, or gold lace on the 
trawsers. The lace on the coats to be 
three quarters of an inch wide. 

Assistant-Surgeons. — The same as Sur- 
geons, but without epaulettes or gohl lace 
on the trowsers. The lace on the coats 
to be three quitfters of an inch wide. 

Captains’ Clerks, and Clei-ks to Secre- 
taries. — The same as Pursers, but with- 
out epaulettes or gold lace on the trow- 
sers. The lace on the coats to be tbre^e 
quarters of an inch wide. 

The Officfjjrs above described may we-ar 
the establishci? short blue great coat as 
undress, with the buttons placed as herein 
directed ; but Second- Masters, Assistaiit- 
Surgeons, and Clerks, are to wear one 
row of gold twist (m each cuff of such 
coats, instead of gold lace. 

Articles of uniform which have been 
made of a different pattern from the fore- 
going, may be worn till the 1st April 
1 833, but no longer. . 

By Command of the Lords 

Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
Geokge Elliot. 


DESPATCH. 

COLOXTAI. DEPAtlTMEXT. 

Downing-street, April 13. 

A despatch, addressed to Viscount 
Goderich, has been received from Lien te- 
nant- Governor Findlay, dated Sierra 
Le<fiie, Jan.* 18th, 1832. 

I have the honour to inform yonr 
Lordship, that llis IVlajesty’s cutter Sea- 
flower, Lieut. Parlby commanding, arriv- 
ed here last night from the Gambia, l)y 
which I have received despatches from 
Lieutenant-Governor Reiidall and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hiiig^ton, commanding 
the troops, giving me an account of the 
actions which had taken place between 
^llis Majesty’s troops and those of the 
King of Barra. 

From the report of acting Capt. Bj&r- 
wick, who commandetl the troops in two 
, actions which were longht on the* 1 1th 
and 17th ol’ Novf (previously to the arrii 
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val of Liout.»Colonel Hifigstou), it ap- 
pears that -he effected a landing on the 
morning of the 1 1th of Nov. at Hail a 
Point, with a force consisting of 451 offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and men, 
under cover of a lieavy hre from His Ma- 
jesty’s gun-brig Plumper, Incut. Creser 
commanding; the Parmelia transport, 
Lieut. Saundere, agent; and the Colo- 
nial schooner, under the command of Mr. 
Kowell, Admiralty mate of His Majesty’s 
schooner Pickle ; and notwitlistanding 
the givat superiority of the enemy in point 
of numbers, who were well secured by en- 
trenchments fnim the effect of the fire 
from the shipping, they were driven from 
their, entrenchments at the point of the 
bayonet, and pursued until they took 
shelter in the woods, highborn, and long 
grass, which rendered it advisable not to 
follow them any further until the artillery 
could he brought up. 

From the returns forwarded to me, our 
loss appears to .have been 2 killed, 3 offi- 
cers and 47 men wounded, v 

The officers wounded oil' this occtision 
were acting Oapt. Berwick, twice sligjitly ; 
Lieut. Lardner, of the 2nd West India 
Regiment ; and Oapt. Hughes, of the 
Bathurst Militia, severely. 

Acting Oapt. Berwick speaks in the 
highest terms of the gallant conduct of 
the officers and men under his command 
ill that action. 

Oapt. Berwick having now retaken 
Fort Bullen, and again hoisted the Bri- 
tish flag, in deflaiice of every resistance 
made by the enemy, encamped his men, 
and turned his attention to putting Fort 
Bullen in a state of defence, by throwing 
up breast-works, and placing the guns in 
a proper position. 

He moved forward at daylight, on the 
17th,^ to attack Essou, the capital of 
Barra, leaving Lieut. Creser and the 
crew of Uis Majesty’s brig Plumper in 
command of Barra Point. , 

The troops having arrived within a 
proper distance of the town, formed line 
by extending to right and left, and the 
artillery having been brought to the front, 
opened a heavy fire on the town, which 
was kept up unceasingly for five hours. 

The number of* our force engaged on 
the 17th of Nov. was 432, with 120 men 
employed in dragging the guns and car- 
rying ^munition. ' I regret in hav- 
ing to state to your Lordship, that our 
loss, which appears by the return, was 1 1 
kifled, 2 officMjrs and 57 >»en wounded. 
One. officer and five men have since died 
of their wounds ; but when the number 
of the enemy and the stlong position they 


held in the town, covered as they were in 
trenches, and by the high* trees diat 
skirted their front, are considered, our 
loss ranjr be looked upon Vis comparatively 
small. ( ^ 

Acting Capt, Berwick represents the 
condYct of the oflicers and men under his 
command on this occasion, as being highly 
praiseworthy, and particularly mentions 
tlie name of Ijieiit. Lardner, ofi the 2nd 
West India Regiment, who, although he 
was severely Avouiidcd in the acti/^f of tlie 
11th, bravely led on the discharged sol- 
diers, with undaunted courage, in the at- 
tack on the town on the 17th. He also 
represents the conduct of Lieut. Shaw 
and Ensign Fearon, of the Royal African 
Corps, and Lieut. Stackpoole, of tlie 
Royal Marines, as being most exemplary, 
in the cool Jtiid determined maimer in 
which they led on their men, and in car- 
rying on the arduous duties which de- 
volved on them from the few oflicers wlio 
were engaged, but which they ]>erfornied 
most gallantly, and in every way to his 
satisfaction. He also reports the able as- 
sistance which he received from the offi- 
cers of the Bathurst Militia, particularly 
irom Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd, who com- 
manded the left wing in tlie retaking cf 
Barra Point, and who from his expe- 
rience, having been .many years a cMiptain 
in the army, encouraged and led on his 
men in such a manner as to ensure suc- 
ccjss. liieiit. Leigh, commainiing the 
Sierra Leone Militia, was mortally 
wounded early in the action of the 17th, 
and expired on the 28th of Nov. I deep- 
ly lament the fate of this promising young 
man. 

It appears that, after the action of the 
17th of Nov. the King of Barra had no 
wish to encounter His Majesty's troops 
again, and a treaty of peaccj^was finally 
concluded and signed at Fort Bullen on 
the 5th inst. « * ^ 

I have the honour of enclosing a return 
of the killed and wounded in the actions 
fought on the 11th and 17th of Nov. be- 
tween Ills Majesty’s troops and those of 
the Kii^g of Barra. 

cReturii o!’ Killed and Wounded in the 
Engagements against the Natives of 
Barra, on the mornings of the llth 
and I7th of Nov, 1831. 

In the Action of the llth. — Killed—. 
Royal African Corps, 1 ; Sierra licone 
Militia, 1. Wounded— TRoyal Marines, 3 
slightly, 3 Severely, 1 dangerously ; 
Royal African Corps, 2 slightly, 4 severe- 
ly, 5 dangerously ; 2nd West India Regi- 
ment, . 1 s(*verely ; embodied discharged 
soldiers, 2 slightly, 4 severely, 2 danger. 
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ously, 2 dead since ; Sierra Leone Militia, 

5 slightly, t! severely, 2 dangerously ; 
Royal Navy, 1 severely; Bathurst Mili- 
tia, 4 slightly, 1 severely, 1 dangerously. 
Total — killed* 2 ; woundeti, 10 slightly, 
20 severely, 11 dangerously. 

In the Action of the 17th.— Ki'ied — 
Royal African Corps, 3; embodied dis- 
charged soldiers, 3 < Sierra Leone Militia, , 

1 ; OrdiAnce, 1 ; Royal Navy, 1; King’s 
Boys, J. Wounded — Royal Marines^ 2 
slightly, severely ; Royal African Corps, 

4 slightly, 2 severely, 1 daiigerouvsly, 2 
dead since ; embodied discharged soldiers, 
a slightly, 6 severely, 3 danmrously, 2 
since dead ; Sierra Leone Militia, 4 slight- 
ly, 4 severely, 3 dangerously, 2 since de^id ; 
native sailors, 3 severely, 1 dangerously; 
Portuguese, 3 severely ; Bathurst Militia, 

2 sliglitly, 1 severely ; Joliffs, 11 slightly. 
Total — killed, 11 ; ivounded, 20 slightly, 
►20 spvendy, 3 dangerously. Grand total 
— Killed, 13; wounded, 45 slightly, 40 
severely, 1 0 <hirigerously. 

Recapitulation.— Ill the action of the 
1 1th of Nov. — Killed 2, wounded 47. In 
t)ie action of the IJth of^or. — Killed 11, 
wounded 57. ToUil — Killed 13, wounded 
104. 

* Officers wounded on the 11th of Nov. 
— Lieut. Berwick, Royal African Corps, 
twi«», sliglitly ; Lieut. Lardner, 2nd 
West India Regiment, once severely; 
Capt. Hughes, Bathurst Militia, danger- 
ously; N. Fowell, Admiralty-mate, 
severely. 

Offiers wounded on the 17th of Nov.— 

Lieut. Leigh, Sierra Leone Militia, dan- 
geroiihly, Nim e dctad ; Lieut. Brown, 
IVitlmrst .Alilitia, severely. 

(vSigiied) Jameo Findlay, 
Fort-Adjutant. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE NAVY^ AND ARMY. 
House of Commons, Feu, 27* 

Civil Departments* Bill . — ^Sir 
James Graham moved the second reading 
of this bill. 

Mr: Croker said that he did not mean, 
on the present occasion, to apply himself 
to the details of^hls most extraordinary 
measure, ^e entii'ely agreed that it was 
in the prerogative of the Crown to revoke 
•thdse patents and dissolve those boards for 
the future execution of the duties apper- 
taining to which the present Wll ivas 
brought ill ; but he contended that, if the 


Right Hon. Baronet had advised the 
Cjpwn to dissolve those boainlsi and annul 
those patents, for the reasons whiih he 
laid before the house, he was mistaken in 
the advice which ho had so given, and 
that the measure was as groundless us it 
was impolitic. The Right Hon. Baronet 
founded his proposition for overthrowing 
at once a system which bad stood the test 
of a century on two or three separate rea- 
sons. He began by stating certain histo- 
rical facts, which he contended justified 
the course he had adopted. He next 
stated certain recent transactions on the 
part of suliordinate hoards, which he said 
rendered the remcily necessary ; and ti- 
ually he enlarged on the advantages he 
anticipated would accrue to the country 
from the adoptlfm of the new system. He 
(Mr. Croker,) after the fullest considera- 
tion of the subject, differed from the Right 
Hon. Baronet in every particular, and 
most positively with respect to the facts 
on which he had relied. Tlie Right Hon. 
Baronet beg^n^his statement hy referring 
the House to the Memoirs of Pepys, witli 
the view of showing what had taken place 
at an early period of our naval history. 
Now he was sorry to be obliged to ask the 
Right Hon, Baronet to what Menioii-s 
he had referred ? [ Here Mr. C. sat down, 
but no answer was given to his question.] 
He thought that the behaviour of the 
Right Hon. Baronet was not very courte- 
ous. On introducing tlie bill, the Right 
Hon. Baionet referred the House ^^to tlie 
period of the restoration of the Stuarts, 
when, as it appeared in Mr. Pepys’s Me- 
moirs, the then Duke of York, after\i'ards 
James IL, on his appointment to the 
office of Lord High Admiral, dismisseil 
the subordinate boards, and kept the 
power and control in his own hands.^’ 
The Right Hon. Baronet had not thought 
proper to inform him to what Memoirs 
he had alluded. Now it was w’cll known 
thill Mr. Pepys kept a private diary, 
which was published a few years ago in 
rather a bulky form ; but it miglit not he 
so very well known that there was also 
published, in 168'J, a very small bonk, 
written by Mr, Pepys, which was called 
“ Memoirs of the Royal Navy.’* To 
which of those two hodks the Right Hon. 
Baronet had referred he could not say, 
but he would maintain that in neither of 
them was there any pretence or colour for 
*lus assertion. But what is the fact, that 
at the Restoration the Duke of Vdrk 
abolished the subordinate board*, and the 
^ Navy Board in particular? He denied 
that it was; forfonc of the first acts of 
tlie Restoration was to re-establish the 
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JSavy B<Mird. Mr. Pepys, in his Diary, 
dated June 1660, (being only one 
month after the period of the Restoration,) 
stated, that he was sworn as Commis- 
sioner of the Navy Board, and took pos- 
session of the Navy* office, and from that 
hour until the present moment the Navy 
Board had never been abolished. He 
therefore gave a direct contradiction to 
the statement of the Riglit Hon. Baronet. 
The Right Hon. Baronet next proceeded 
to say, that the effect of that improvement 
(wJiich had never taken place, be it re- 
membered) was the dawning of an era 
which ended in raising the British navy 
to the highest pinnacle of glory. He 
supposed that he alluded to the engage- 
ment ht Lowestolfe ; but there were com- 
missi rmers of the Navy atf?:that time, and 
if he had read the journals of the House, 
he would have found that an impeach- 
ment was talked of against one of them 
for his conduct in Cliatham, when the 
Dutch were in the Thames. He repeat- 
ed, that since the re-estaldisiirnent of the 
monarchy on the 29th jMay 1(»60, down 
to the present hour, the Navy Board had 
never once been abolished. There never 
v/as any rcsioration of these boards, be- 
cause there had nm*er been any abolition 
of them. He had been puzzled to know 
what could have induced the Riglit Hon. 
Baronet to make such a statement as that 
which he had referred to. He found that 
when James II. was obliged to go abroad, ' 
in cx)nse(luence of the Test Act, the Ad- 
miralty was put into commission. The 
same commission existed at the present 
moment. The Right Hon. Baronet had 
fallen into the same error as Pepys's edi- 
tor, by mistaking the Admiralty Board 
for the Navy Board. Still this would not 
account for his having stated that the 
Navy Board was abolished at the Restora- 
tion. When the I-iord High Admiral re- 
turned from abroad, he induced his bro- 
ther to revoke the commissioli which *nad 
been appointed ; but as to the Navy Board 
and the Victualling Board having been 
abolished, nothing of the kind occurred. 
In fact, the Victualing Board was created 
at that time ; at least it appeared, accord- 
ing to Beatson and other authorities, that 
the patent for the constitution of the 
Boai*d was issued at that period, although 
he believed that it had been established 
previously. If he could not give a better 
explanation of the error into which the' 
llfght Hon. Baronet had fallen, it’ was 
liecatree he had not been so courteous as to 
tell him from what book he had quoted. , 
When James II. (thei\ Duke of V^n-k) 


returned from abroad, he made his brother 
issue a commission, which was to inquire 
into tlm affairs of the Navy and to put 
them on a better footing. Did he abolish 
the Navy Bodrd ? No ; he added four 
practical men, such as those wliom the 
Righr" Hon. Baronet Avished to get rid of. 
Amongst the four individuals appointed 
by- the influence of James was Sir An- 
thony Dean, who was originally d* common 
shipwright, and as eminent a man in his 
profession as Sir Robert SeppingsV Thus, 
by a curious blunder, the Right Hon. 
Baronet justified the dismissal of Sir R. 
Seppings, by the aj)j)ointTnejit <if Sir A. 
Dean in tne time of Charles If. M’^ithin 
two years after its appointment, the 
commission of inquiry was abolished by 
James II., wjio wrote a letter to the 
Commissioners, thanking tliem for what 
they had done. The Navy Board, how- 
ever, had neA'er been abolished, but had 
continued from that time down to the 
present. So much for the reference to 
ancient authority. The Riglu Hon; Ba- 
ronet had also favoured the House Avitli 
some modern reasons, wliich, unfortu- 
nately for liim, had no more foundation 
than liis ancient authority. He had stated, 
that “much inconvenience liad resulted 
to the public service from the disobedi- 
ence of the subordinate hoards, and by 
their pursuing a course which created aji 
under-current of resistance.'^ N ow he had 
been Secretary to the Admiralty for twen- 
ty-two years. During that period, he 
conducted all the public correspondence, 
and much of wlmt was considered private 

comraunreation, and he never knew one 
instance of what could be considered dis- 
obedience, nor any course of operations 
which could be fairly called an under cur- 
rent of re.sistance. He Avas astonished at 
such a charge against the Nil y and Vic- 
tualling Boards. He ha<J. indeed, heard 
that some evidence Vas given before a 
Finance Committee up stairs about these 
Boards being slow to do thi.s, and uhAvil- 
ling to do that 1:hiiig— some vague and 
general charge of that nature. IHie evi- 
dence which Avas given before the Com- 
mfetee Avas, however, a sealed book to, hi in. 
It had been circulated amongst the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, but never laid be- 
fore the House, and he had endeavoured 
in vain to procure a copy of it- He, how- 
ever, appealed to all perstoiis Avho had been 
in office during the last twenty years, and 
aske& them Avhether any thing like a sys- 
tem of opposition to the Admiralty Botwd 
hjid ever been pursued by the Navy and 
Victualling Boards. If there had been 
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c'lnv rebukes to iliose Boards, they must 
have been given by him. But he denied 
the fact, as h<Ml)|^s ]ic did that the Duke 
of York on the Restoration abolished the 
•Navy JJoard. To be sui-e, the Navy 
Board did not #ilways agree nvith the Ad- 
miralty Board. Those two bodies some- 
times differed on particular questions, ^'^nd 
it was salutary for the public service that 
they should do so. .ft was not intend^^l 
that ihe iNavy Board should merely 
slavishly register the decrees of the Admi- 
ralty BJktftl. The Right Hon. Baronet 
bad stated that the Members of the Navy 
Board cont\iniaciouslyj^])poscd the Admi- 
ralty Board, hecause the former held their 
olhees hy patent, and co\ild not be de- 
l)rived of them. By a strange fatality, 
every fact which the Higlit Hbii. Baronet 
advanced failed him, and every height 
which he climhed only made Ws fall more 
deep and heavy. He had looked into this 
^•eteruled patent, and lie found that lie 
not only recited that tlie Commissioners 
held their oflice during pleasure, but ac- 
tually stated they w(‘io to obey all the 
orders and iiistriictions wliicli they might 
leceive from the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. It had just (iccurred to liini, 
that the Right Hon, Baronet had made 
the mistake respecting Pepys’s authority, 
in c.oMseapieiice of having jienised the 
first report of the Board of Revision, 
whicJi was delivered to the House a great 
many years before Pepys’s Diary was j»ub- 
lished. This report referred altogether 
to the little hook called the “Memoirs of 
the Navy.” Perhaps the Right Hon. 
Baronet had never ueeii the original work, 
md therefore he would show it him. The 
book commenced in this irianner : — “ In 
April H)H9, my unhappy .-irnaster, James 
11. was obliged to give up the throne.” 
He would not answer for the report of the 
Board of Rev^lou being the source from 
whicli tlie Right Hon. Baronet obtained 
his information, tiut^he very much sus- 
pected it. He had quoted at second-hand, 
.ind had therefore misquoted. The Right 
Hon. Baronet next charged the Navy and 
Victualling Boards with having misap- 
pro}>riated the public money, by carrying 
on woi^s which cost a much larger sunf 
than was annually voted by Parliament ; 
and also complained that the sums which 
had been voted under one head in the 
estimates had been* applied to another. 
He would only say that such had been 
the law and practice with respect to the 
Navy Boards ever since they had beeii”in 
existence. Such was the peculiar nature 
of the naval service, that it was impossi* 


hie to do otherwise » After slating, that 
under the AppiVjpriatiou Act, all sums 
voted by Parliament were applied to the 
purposes for which they were voted, Hat- 
sell remarked, “ but in the instance of 
supplies granted for the navy the practice 
has been different. All the different 
sums granted by Parliament are added 
together, apd ‘the total is applied gene- 
rally to the naval service. This distinc- 
tion has arisen from necessity, it being 
found impossible from the nature of tlia 
sea service to confine the expenditure of 
the sums granted to the immediate pur- 
poses for which they were granted.” 
Another great autlioiity, Mr. Fox, wdio, 
when some person had made a similar 
objection to that now advanced, said, 
there is nothing new in the Admiralty 
])ractice of aj>pl;^ng to one branch of tlie 
service the sums wliich had been voted by 
Parliarneiu to another.” Tiie Hon. Ba- 
ronet said that this practice had been abo- 
lished since lii that year, the 

affains of the navy were under the admi- 
nistration of Bowl Spencer, and he M'ould 
always speak of his Lordship's admini.s- 
tration of the Navy as evTry Englishman 
spoke of it. It was glorious in war, and 
prudent and economical in peace. Even 
if it did not suit his argument, he trusted 
that he had too much admired in his 
youth, and after he came into office, the 
administration of the noble Earl, to with- 
hohl from it his bumble praise ; but it 
did suit his argument. In 17R8, the 
money voted for the service of the Navv 
was applied in the .same manner in aa hich 

it had always been applied before, and the 
same manner in which it had been applied 
ever since. He would refer to an in- 
stance; — the noble Earl conceived the 
idea that ships could be built at IVIilford 
Haven at a smaller expense than at other 
places; and by way of experiment, he 
sanctioned the building of two ships at 
Milford Haven, one of which was called 
the Milford, And the other the Lavinia. 
He need not state how anxiously Earl 
Spencer watched the progress of these 
vessels, which he thought from local cir- 
cumstances might be built at a cheaper 
rate at Milford Haven than at other yards, 
as indeed they were. However, be found 
that in 17^8, *17911, 1800; and 1801, dur- 
iiig Earl Spencer's administration of the 
navy, and in 1802, 1808, and 1804, under 
the administration of Lord 8t. Vincent, 
tlfe sums voted in the estimates amounted 
cumulatively to 180,000/* more than they 
cost. The actual cost of building each 
vessel was 80,000/. The greater part* of 
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the money voted never went to Milford, 
hilt was applieil to repairing ships which 
came home disabled in battle. The mapey 
l)eing thus applied, it was necessary to 
vote every year a fresh sum for the build- 
ing of the ships. The public, however, 
lost nothing by the transaction. In 1798 
it was determined to make a reservoir at 
Plymoutli Dock-yard. The sums voted 
for this purpose were applied to other 
purposes, jis the exigencies of the service 
required ; and fresh suras being voted for 
the rc^servoir, the whole cost of the work 
appeared, according to the estimates, to be 
21,990/. In 1798, 2000i, were voted for 
the erection of a painter’s shop. The 
Right Hon. Baronet had alluded to this 
circumstance, and said, Will the House 
believe that a vote was made annually 
from 1789 to 1809, on^account of this 
painter's shop, until it appears to have 
cost the country no less a sum than 
24,800/.?’* The fact was, that in this as 
in the other cases, the money voted for a 
specific purpose had been othei-vvise applied, 
and the painter’s shop \^a^ not built yet. 
He was not defending such absurdity. It 
arose from the estimates not l)eing printed 
and fairly brought before the House of 
Commons. When he came into ofliw, in 
1899, he suggested that they should be 
printed, and his suggestion was acte4 
upon, and thereby the painter’s shop, the 
reservoir at Plymouth, and much other 
trash were swept away. He mentioned 
these circumstances to shov' that the Right 
Hun. Baronet was wToiig in stating that 
a new system had been established in 
1789. The Riglit Hon. Baronet had 
complained that 580,000/., voted for other 
purposes, had l>een employed in the com- 
pletion of works at Cremill yards and 
other places. If this money had not been 
jso applied, it would have been necessary 
to get a vote of money for those works. 
Then, again, they were finished at a 
cheaper rate by l^ing finished quickly. 
The contractor for the warks at (komill 
yard made a deduction of 2^ jier cent, from 
his original contract, on condition that he 
might complete the job as expeditiously 
as he could. He did not contend that it 
would be right to apply money to works 
which had not been previously sanctioned 
by Parliament, except it was in a case of 
great emergency, such as the establish- 
ment of the hospital at Malta, about the 
period of the battle of Navarino. The 
Right Hon. Baronet had insinuated that 
his predecessor in office had improperly 
diminished the purcliases of timber, and 
had not account*^ for 1,000,009/. ; but he 


was the most ungrateful man alive to 
complain of the inillion being unaccounted 
for, because he found i|| in the coffers of 
the treasury when he came into office, 
and it was the possession of so ready 
money whick enabled hiir to bring for- 
ward two sets of estimates this year with- 
out calling for money. The Right Hon. 
Baronet said, that in 1880, 195,990/. less 
^ere expended upon timber than ought to 
have been spent. This fact appeared 
upon the balance sheet w'hich the Riglit 
Hon. Baronet had produced to> ’ 'e House ; 
but he had not looked at all the items in 
his balance sheet, i^ierwise he would liave 
found that this 195,000/. were a])j)ro- 
priated to the payment of wages, the ne- 
cessity for which was much more impe- 
rative than the purchase of timber. He 
would now call the attention of the 
House to {Certain minor points to which 
the Right Hon. Baronet had referred in 
proposing his bill. Among the grave apd 
weighty charges preferred against the 
subordinate boards, he w'ould begin with 
the charge of not keeping a ledger. M’^ould 
Hon. Meml^ers believe the fact, that the 
Navy Board, Which had existed since the 
days of Henry VIII. — that this Board, 
with all the offices connected with it, was 
to be abolished, for not keeping a ledger ? 
This ledger, be it observed, hail been 
ordered in the year 1830 ; in that year 
the late administration went out; and 
because the Navy Board did not keep the 
ledger, it was fors(K>th to be swept utterly 
away, and its functions were to be haiideil 
over to the Admiralty, who luul never 
kept a ledger at all. Now was this tJie 
amount of guilt that should overturn the 
Navy Board ? Possibly the fault of not 
keeping the It^^lger (if fault it were) was 
attributable to the Admiralty itself. He 
would enter for a moment into the histoiy 
of this ledger. It had beep thought ne- 
cessary, by his honourable and gallant 
friend who sat neA hiln, to make every 
practicable reduction in his department. 
On this point his honourable and gallant 
friend believed he had gone too far — cer- 
tainly he had gone as far as he could. 
With a view to economy, the clerk of the 
V;heck to the stores in the dock-yards had 
been reduced, as it was considered that 
the benefit of his peculiar services might 
be attained by keeping a ledger at tlie 
office of the Navy Board, similar to that 
kept by him. And, true enough, that 
benefit might have been scoured if there 
had been a sufficient number of clerks at 
the Navy Board. But after making an 
experiment, the persons in the dock-yards 
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said., that they could not contiiuie to make 
abstracts of the vouchers, hut that they 
could furnisrt tlie vouchers fliemselves. 
They were desired hythe Adniiralty^osend 
* the vouchers to the Navy Board, where 
tlic abstracts •Avould be mAde ; hut that 
Board having remonstrated to the Admi- 
ralty, the pnictice fell into disuse, an^ he 
(Mr. Croker) would venture to say, that 
the ledger could never be kept until ad^- 
tioiial haiffls should bo employed for mak- 
ing out the abstract. Could the Nawy 
Board An^damed for this ? No ; and he 
would assert, that it was but fighing w'ith 
the wind to adduce ^jpch a ciiciimstance 
as a pretext for destroying the ancient 
constitution of the Navy. The next minor 
point was much more serious, not as re- 
garded the Navy, but as regarded the 
Right Hon. Baronet opposite -he meant 
the reduction of labourers Yh tlie dock- 
yards. The Right Hon. Baronet had 
fitated that by a positive order of Lord 
Melville the number of labourers em- 
ployed in the dock -yards, including ap- 
prentices, were to be reduced to (iOOO, also 
that no additions should be made, except 
in case of death, ami yet ft was found that 
the number in April last, exceeded 7d00. 
He (jMr. Croker) v.muld deny that the 
order alluded to was p(‘sitive. All that 
liad been intended was to economise, by 
reductUMi, within as short a time as might 
reasonable and expedient. The num- 
ber of labourers was not to he reduced by 
the Navy Board, but by the hand of tJod, 
and the operation of time. What was tlie 

Navy ihiard to do under these circum- 
stances ? The order from the Admiralty 
was issued in January 1030, and the day 
afler it avhs put forth tlie Board proceed- 
ed to carry it into effect. They executed 
the order by copying it, and sending the 
ipsissirna cerAa” to the different dock- 
yards. So iar from tlie Admiralty ex- 
pecting that the reduction should he im- 
mediate, they gav^f directions for the 
labourers in the dock -yards to work on 
VV>dnesdays, when tney should come down 
to 7000 persons. There was another 
monstrous charge advanced against the 
Navy Board. It was stated, that in the 
hook prices kept by the Board, articles 
were rated beyond their prices in the 
market ; as for instance;- lead, the cur- 
rent price of which was 14s. (Id. had been 
rated at 1/ Is.; and iron, which might he 
procured for 91. or 10/. a ton, was set 
down at 10/. lOs* What was the secret 
of all this ? Why, a fact well knowtf in 
commerce that goods were entered at 
their official value, on an average used 
U, S. JouKK. No. 42. May 1832. 


only for the purpose* of comparison. Dif- 
ficult— extremely difficult — musr, it have 
be^ to make out a case against *tbe Navy 
Board when recourse w'as had to such a 
charge as this. It was next asserted, that 
the Board had neglected to have sufficient 
surveys, and in support of the position, 
they had been told of the theft of live tons 
and a half of* cojiper, the loss of whicli 
Jliad first tran.sj)ired at Birmingham. He 
would inform the Right Hon. Baronet 
that he was totally mistaken in his con- 
struction of this circumstance. True it 
w'as that the copper had been stolen from 
the Chatham Dock-yard, but equally true 
it was that no survey could have pre- 
vented the theft It had been proved on 
the trial, that the copper had never been 
in the possession of tlie storekeeper. It 
had been alre^^y issued to the cabin- 
keeper, who purloined it, and who, for 
the commission of the offeiice, had been 
transported to Botany Bay; the surveyor, 
therefore, could not liave found it in the 
stores. This formed but a small portion 
of the stolen^ copper, tlie gi'eater part 
haling been .secreted in the breaking-up 
of old sbip.s, and most prohalily by the 
jMJople employed in tlie work, who con- 
cealed it in their clothes, or threw it over 
the walls. Five and a half tons of copper 
might sound like a considerable quantity, 
but it should be recollected that an old 
seventy-four when broken up contained 
forty tons of copper, and it was not there- 
fore surprising that the quantity in ijues*- 
tion should have been stolen from ('.bat- 
ham dock-yard, especially when the 
watchers on the yard had been struck off*, 
whose duty it had been to prevent plun- 
der by the workmen. Tlie theft of the 
copper considered as a cause for dis.solving 
the Navy Board, was the most extraordi- 
nary part of the whole transaction. He 
had noticed every one of the Right Hon. 
Baronet's objections, and he would main- 
tain that there was not one scintilla of 
evidtneo against the Board, nor the 
slightest proof that it had been the occa- 
sion of any thing amiss, of which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's plan could 
afford a remedy, lie would again in ic- 
ference to the question, quote the simple 
language of Pepys, used at a time when 
exceptions were preferred against the 
Navy Board. This quaint writer said, as 
ho (Mr. Croker) would say, that “ he ad- 
mired the impudence of men who could 
<»ffer a remedy so silly in business of so 
much importance ” This, however, might 
be taken with other occurrences as a s\m- 
bol of the complexion of the times, it’ith 
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respect to the proposed jdaii, he would 
object to it, as unduly a'^ici’audizirig the 
power of the Admiralty. Persons wowld 
be substituted for the Navy Board, wno, 
being; subordinates in station, would be 
unable, and from i*riidence would be un- 
willing, to make objections. Contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution, which sub- 
jected the jrreat offices of the state to sa- 
lutary checks, there would he vested in 
the new offices a power unknmvn even to 
our monarchy. Never, hitherto, had the 
Board of Admiralty been a money office; 
that power our ancestors had reserved for 
the King; in council, and when the order 
in council was given, it was sent hy the 
Admiralty to the Navy Board, who exa- 
mined the order ; it remonstrated against 
it, if on examination they considered it 
wrong. What would behthe situation of 
affairs now ? The Board of Admiralty 
would be relieved of all responsibility; 
they need not appeal to the King in coun- 
cil, — there was no check upon them. 
But then there was an audit ; and what 
descripioii of audit ? An avtdit under the 
authority of the Admiralty itself, sanction- 
ing the passing of its own order ! It 
was monstrous to give any office of state 
such unrestrained control over the public 
mtuiey. Again, over each of the five de- 
partments there was to he a Lord (»f the 
Admiralty, What to do? Was it to 
ensure a real authority ? If real, then 
the subordinates must obey ; if not real, 
then the subordinates must be account- 
able, and what would be done with sub- 
ordinates who were accountable, yet not 
responsible ? With a view to carry into 
effect what one lord of the Admiralty de- 

aireil, it would he iief^essary to have an 

order from two—so here they woiild have 
the absurdity of one lord not being able 
to do any thing without calling in another, 
who would be as irresponsible as he might 
be ignorant respecting the mutter he 
sanctioned. The name of an individual 
would be given to pass an arccount sffioiit 
which he knew nothing. Then as to 
naval officers, were they to he at the bead 
of the civil department ? They might be 
particularly distinguished in point of 
professional abilities, and yet it would be 
miraculous if a great number of the offi- 
cers of the Beet would not be found who 
would not make the very best pursers or 
surgeons. Could there be any responsi- 
bility where the most intelligent medical 
man might not in his own department 
liave an opinion against the youngest 
captain in the Navy ? But tlie branch of 
accounts was still more difficult. If the 


Hon. Baronet had done him tho honour 
to offer him (Mr. Croker) the MipL*rin- 
tendence of the accounts, he’ would have 
declined it altogether. He knew very well 
that the right honourable ‘‘ fructifier” 
opposite, (the Vice-President of the Bt>ard 
of Trade, was a most valuable acconiitani. 
(A f^augh.) He understood tin* right 
honourable gentlemen to intimate that he 
w^uld not trust him in U(;counts. 

Mr. P. Thomson. — ‘‘ I said no such 
tlwng.'* 

Mr. Croker. — He would, hou^A vVr, lake 
the liberty of saying that he n as cpiite as 
trustworthy as anj§igentleinan udio had 
discovered tho novel mode of fructificii- 
tion'*Mor paying the public debts. How, 
he would ask, could a naval officer make 
himself responsible for millions ol the ex- 
penditure of which he had no knowledge, 
and over which he had no control? 
Kverybody must perceive what would la* 
the result. The snbonliuate men w'oubl (!(/ 
all the business (hear), and if they did 
the business, would it not he belter to 
make them responsible ? Ho would re- 
commend that they should be united iMt(» 
a hoard of five persons. He did not de- 
mand the alteration of a single item iji 
the plan of the Bight Hon. Baronet hut 
that of responsilulity. He would recom- 
mend the formation of a hoard ou the 
ground tltat though individuals might 
misapply the public money, there was a 
reluctance in human nature to enter into 
a coalition for a breach of inist. If fhis 
board were formed, the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty could afford the efficient control 
of intelligent men in visiting the yards 
and attending the sittings of the hoard. 
But while the Lords of the Adriiirally 
were thus engaged, what would they do 
with the great military transactions of 
the country ? What would become of 
their natural occupations ? ^For his own 
part, he did not think^it possible that 
they could bestow th^' requisite attention 
on these even m times of peace, and at 
their recent introduction to office*, when 
the proverb would be on their side, that 
“ new brooms sweep clean.” (A laugh.) 
Should any moment of difficulty arrive, 
tHey would break dov/n, and perhap" at a 
moment when their breaking down would 
prove perdition. True policy required 
that in the time of pe^ce they shodld pre- 
pare for war. Let tBe number of tliose 
in office be reduced, but let them be ware 
of altering principles which '^formed the 
basis of vitality and activity. ,If the pre- 
sent alteration were followed np, he ven- 
tured to foretell that it would lie found 
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completely abortive in the liour of expec- 
tation, nor ^'ould one farthings lie saved 
by its adoption, but, on the contrary, a 
^reat deal lost. . He would not ii?itickle 
about n-he pageantry of an appointment. 
Let a salary rTe gi\'en, but fet it be f(iven 
to a board. lie cared not whether the 
memliers were appointed by warrant, or 
by patent, provideii the essentials of naval 
safety were secured *to the realm. Woii4d 
the house allow him to ask what, with a 
single i^licer to each department, wortld 
become of the country’s service in case of 
that officer’s sickness or imperative ab- 
sence ? Should such%n event take place, 
it would he a most disagreeable circum- 
stance for the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who would be called (»n to perform 
duties with which he was utterly unac- 
<|uainted. Then w'hat woi^^l happen if 
the First Lord of the Admiralty were 
sick or absent ? AVliy, a colleague who 
%ianaged the stores might he called on to 
act for him, to mi peri n tend the medical 
department, or to regulate the dock-yards. 
What a farce would this he ! Whereas, 
by the appointment of a^hoard, tlie con- 
se^piences of tlie absence of an individual 
member would be ol>viatcd by the general 
knowledge of his associates. He would 
])iit the question, however, upon still 
liiglier grounds. He believed that tlie 
business might go on more smoothly and 
easily under this new system ; hut did 
human prudence sanction the house in 
supposing that business went on more 
efficiently because it went on with ease 
and smoothness ? We know that nobody 
commands an army so effectually as a 
despot. He says, come, and they come; 

I'Y), and they go/' There is no remon- 
strance to his orders. IJvery thing that 
he commands must be attempted, if not 
executed ; hut when all that is done, there 
is an exprcile of tyranny against which 
every gallant h»^rt^naturally and neces- 
sarily revidts. Though he did not mean 
to say that the country was in any danger 
of having such tyranny exerciseil by the 
present Board of Admiralty, he was only 
speaking the language of the constitu- 
tion, when he said that a power like that 
whieW this bill established it was thefr 
duty to resist at first. The Bight Hon. 
Baronet was about to de.<!troy the ancient 
edifice 6f our Navy Board, and to rebuild 
it upon a new-fangfed notion of his own, 
at a time w^hen other nations, following 
ill our path, were commencing the esta- 
idishment <iif such a hoard. We had sent 
persons to France to take lessims in 
French accounts and in French tHJOiiomy; 


hut we did not seem inclined to take ex- 
ample by our intelligent neighbours, when 
th|y were imitating us and aildjiting the 
lessons of our exjierience. In the year 
1B24, the French 3Iinister of JManne had 
established a board of Admiralty, whicli 
he called “ Conseil de Mer.” He cer- 
tainly had hoped that he should never 
live to invoke the example of France as 
•a fit suhjwt of imitation in the navy of 
England; but now that he had liveii to 
that day, he would only say tlial the in- 
vomtion was not of his making. (Hear.) 
Again, let the House look to what had 
been recently done in America. America 
had established a Navy Board in lfil5. 
He had only that morning looked at the 
act by which tlie American Navy Board 
was constructed, and it was so like our 
own, that he fj^lieved the instructions of 
Pepys’ were embodied in it. And yet, 
though we saw our ancient enemy, France, 
and our more formidable rival, America, 
both imitating us, and estalilishing those 
navy boaiiis wliich they had not, but 
which we haVl ^ong possessed, we, shut- 
ting our eyes to the beneficial results of 
our own experience, were preparing to 
pull <luwn not only one of the most an- 
cient establishments of the country, hut 
also that particular establishment which 
was most closely connected with its ho- 
nour and glory. He begged pardon for the 
length of time during which he had been 
trespassing on the notice of the House, 
hut the House would feel» that having beeh 
for two-and-twenty years in a high confi- 
dential situation connected with the naval 
service of the country, he would lie de- 
Kcrting his duty, if he did not explain, in 

ilie fullest manner, liis sentiments and 

opinions upon this bill. He had one other 
observation to make, and then he had 
done. Under the new system, what was 
to become of the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty ? How that officer would be aide 
to perform the duty which w’ould devolve 
upoit him uiWer the new system, he for 
one could not conceive. All he had to 
say was, that though he had been for 
twenty-two years Secretary of the Navy, 
he had never been absent from his office 
for three weeks more than twice in all 
that time, and that during the u hole of 
his tenure of that office, he had never, in 
the ordinary course of business, left his 
bureau, even for half an hour, without 
leaving word where he was to be found, 
lie looked upon such an arrangement to 
be absolutely necessary to the pro])er dis- 
charge of his duty and his conscience, 
however, this new system were to be 
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carried into effect, they must liave two or 
three or four Secretaries of the Admiralty, 
as tliey had now two or three or four^dif- 
ferent departments. Tliey might give 
these secretaries inferior salaries, but each 
of these departments must have a distinct 
secretary. That was a matter of little 
importance, for the House might multiply 
and divide olfices at pleasure ; but it was 
a matter of serious importance that they 
were now taking a step which was diffi- 
cult to retrace, which was in itself peril- 
ous, and which, if it proved to be a false 
step, would be ruinous to the best in- 
terests of the country. The Uight lion. 
Gentleman then sat down amid great 
cheering. 

Sir James Graham said, that before he 
j'eplied to the objections of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, he had been^most anxious to 
hear the observations with which other 
honourable gentlemen might be inclined 
to supjiort them ; but finding that no 
other gentlemen w’ere inclined to follow 
the Right Hon. Gentleman on that side 
of the question, he had no^ risen to ad- 
dress the House, thinking that it would 
not be respectful to it to let the matter go 
to a division without making some re- 
marks upon it. He thought that he had 
good reason to congratulate himself, that 
throughout the whole of his long preme- 
ditated speech the Right Hon. Secretary 
had busied himself with replying not to 
the speech with which he (Sir J. Graham) 
had introduced this measure to the House, 
but to the speeches which he liad made 
on naval affairs, not only in the present 
but also in former sessions of Parliament. 
He would endeavour to follow him through 
all the topics of his very discursive speech. 
He could not help being surprised that 
there should he so strong a suspicion in 
the mind of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
that he (Sir J. Graham) had misquoted 
the authoritie.s which he had produced on 
a former occasion in support of the pro- 
visions of this bill. He winild not 'vuiter 
into an investigation of the reasons which 
induced the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
entertain such a suspicion, hut he be- 
lieved that he was not more likely to 
make a misquotation to gain a temporary 
ailvantage in debate, than the Right Hon. 
Gentleman himself was, and therefore he 
was surprised to hear tlie Right Hon. 
Gentleman accusing him of falsifying the 
authority of jMr. Pepys. In the first in- 
stance, he had endeavoured to make the 
House believe that he (Sir J. Graham) 
had addressed it without any authority ; 
but then seeing that he (Sir .T. Graham) 


held in his hand his authority — namely, 
the first Report of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Civil Affaifs of the Navy, 
wdiicltthe Right Hon. Gentleman said lie 
knew by heart, — he boldly stated that he 
(Sir J. Grahfim) had not ivad it correctly 
to the House. As the best mode of re- 
futhig this charge wmuld he by producing 
the authority itself, he w^ould read the au- 
tliority of Mr. Pepys, as stated in that 
first Report. In that Report Vhe history 
of our Navy was traced witli gr(‘at mi- 
nuteness from the earliest tiniYS down to 
the present. It was divided into distinct 
periods, and the third period comrnenred 
with the restoration of the monarchy 
undeV Charles the Second. It stated, 
that on the restoration, the Duke of York 
was appointed Lord High Admiral — that 
the Navy Board was dismissed — and that 
a plan was7levised for the restoration of 
the Navy. The House would recollect 
that the Right Hou. Gentleman liad saic’ 
that this Report must he inaccurate, as 
the small memoir of Mr. Pepys, on tho 
State, of the Navy, wavS not then known 
to be in existence. But the Commis- 
sioners who di'cw uj) that Rejiort were 
as accurate in their statements as the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, and perluqis a 
little more so ; for they protseeded aa 
follows — All the proceedings of the 
Duke of York in the management of tlie 
Navy, either when he was Lord High 
Admiral or after he came to the throne, 
are minutely detailed in a great number 
of manuscript volumes in the Pepysinn 
Library at Cambridge, of which tliirteen 
volumes have at our desire been sent for 
our perusal.” They then jn'oceedcd to 

State the contents of those volumes. The 

Right Hon. Goutleman had asserted that 
the Duke of York did not revoke or 
abolish the powers of the Navy Board. 
Well, upon that point, too, ike would join 
issue with him. The Report proceeded— 
The powers which*'' nah been granted to 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty and 
Navy Board, were fectdled. and tlie en- 
tire management was put into the hands 
of the Duke as Lord High Admiral, to 
w'hom three new Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to act with the Treasurer ,of the 
Navy, the Comptroller, the Surveyor, and 
the Clerk of the Acts, as principal Offi- 
cers and Commissioners of the 'Navy.” 
He (^ir J. Graham) said that this was a 
new Board of Admiralty, constructed by 
the Lord High Admiral ; and he now 
begged leave to state what the effects of 
this new management were. They were 
most satisfactory. ‘‘ Great progres.s,” 
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said the Report, “ was made in the pre- 
paratit)!! of the fleet, owing to the skilful 
inauagement of the Duke of York and 
• Mr. fepys.” The Duke then w^nt to 
take tTie comj;nand of the* British fleet 
diiriug the Dutch war. He controlled 
the Navy J3oar(l, hut the same careful 
management which prevailed while* he 
was 'ju'esent to superintend it, did not 
prevail during his ’absence. A sudden 
change took place for the worse, whi^ji, 
on his riming liis management at home, 
Avas instantly checked. The Duke then 
went abroad again for five years ; in his 
absence new men were appointed to the 
Navy Board, Avithont either experience or 
industry. AVhat was the effect ? That 
all was again snpinencss at head- quar- 
ters, - that Avaste prevailed, — and that 
the Navy became inefficient.** At the end 
of five years ilie Duke returned ; and, on 
finding the mismanagement Avhicli had 
*akeu place in the interval, suspended all 
the iiuMnlu rs of the Navy Board, and con 
fined their duties merely to the aceoiints. 
He then exeioise<l similar authority to 
tliat Avliieh lie had exercised previously to 
his le.'iviiig haigland. He apjiointed neAv 
Chuuniissiouers, but in the measures of 
reform Avliicli lie recommended the mem- 
bers of the Navy Board Avere not dis- 
placed, tliey were only directed to <*on- 
line their attention to matters of account. 
The Report then proceeded to shoAV the 
effect produced by tliis concentration of 
jiower. In ten years and a half after 
the (’onimissM)ners Aveie appointed, the 
King visited the dock-yards, and finding 
every thing accomplished to his satisfac- 
tion, he dissolved the couiiiiiasiun.'’ lie 
(Sir J. Graham) contended that this re- 
solution on the part of the*King amounted 
to a dissolution on the part of the Navy 
Board. But to proceed — “ He dissolved 
the commission Avith marks of his high 
approbation, ami tiien restored the ma- 
nagement to the regular hoiirds.” That 
Avas conclusive proif that at that time 
the concentration of poAver Avas in tlie 
single Board over which the Lord High 
Admiral himself presided. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman liad impugnefi his stat'ij- 
menffas to the disobedience of the orders 
of the Board of Admiralty by these sn> 
bordinate boards. For proof of that state- 
ment, fie relied upon a speech made in 
that House upon a former evening by an 
honourable '#nd gallant officer Avhom he 
suAv opposite, and upon the evidence Avhich 
he had given before the finance committee. 
He had likewise relied upon the opinions 
JivoAved by a gallant Admiral opposite, 


who had givenr testimony before the 
finance committee, which was much less 
quiAified even than those opinions. The 
gallant Admiral seemed to insinuate that 
he (Sir J. Graham) liad no right to ad- 
vert to that testimony. Now he main- 
tained that he was fully justified in al- 
luding to it, for, though that evidence 
was not printed, it was yet preserved in 
form which made it cognizable to every 
Member of Parliament, and in a place to 
Avhich every man who then heard him 
could resort at pleasure. The gallant 
Admiral had said, that one use of these 
boards Avas, to prevent the Board of Ad- 
miralty from going too fa.st ; and in the 
discussion which took place the last time 
that this bill was before the House he had 
said, that they Avere the drag-chain of the 
Board of Admfralty. That expression 
Avas most appropriate, and he thanked 
the gallant officer for having used it. 
What was the evidence of another ho- 
nourable gentleman who had also occu- 
pied a se.it at the Board of Admiralty ? 
He had quoted Irfs evidence upon a former 
occasion, and he Avoiild noAv repeat it. He 
Avas asked this question . — ‘‘ Do you con- 
ceive that the Admiralty require to be 
reinforced by any such authority, or that 
there docs not reside in the council of the 
Lord High Admiral sufficient authority ?” 
His reply was, — “ I conceive in subordi- 
nate departments, Avhere parties are very 
much interested in maintaining au o\'er,- 
estahlishinent, they are always inclined to 
make resistance against any alterations 
Avhich are to take away the emoluments 
of the department. Retrenchment is al- 
wayi) uiigrctdous ; ttiid it is constdnlly 
seen, Avhen there is any great class of 
reduction effected in any department that 
the views advocated by the parties ipte- 
rested against the reduction are very Avell 
backed by JM embers of Parliament and 
others connected Avith them. If this Com- 
mittee think ihat the Admiralty are right 
in llie general views Avhich they entertaiu, 
I have no doubt that their sanction and 
authority, or their recommendation in 
favour of the views of the Admiralty, Avill 
he extremely useful.” On Avhat ground, 
he AA^ould ask, Avas it that the honourable 
member for Dumfriesshire thought that 
the limited intervention of this House 
would be necessary ? He AV'as sure that 
that honourable member, from coutem- 
l^lating the resistance of the subordinate 
orders, kiieAV that it existed, and that it 
hud too often proved successful. No one 
could concur more strongly, than he (Sir 
Baines Graham) concurred in the ^ high 
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eiilogium which had'^ljccn passed upon 
the charaptei* of the gallant officer on 
the otlier side of the house. He franlTly 
admitted that in his professional career, 
the gnllaiit olfirer was one of the most 
aide and distinguished characters of which 
the service could boast, and that in his 
civil capacity, no man had ever displayed 
greater industry, greater assiduity, and 
greater integrity. But the gallant officer* 
had argued, as if he (Sir James Graham) 
ill introducing this measure, was not 
hacked by any professional authority. 
Now he appealetl to the gallant officer, 
whether there were not in the present 
Board of Admiralty, officers Avho stood as 
high in their profession as men could do. 
He stated unequivocally that he intro- 
duced this measure with, the unanimous 
consent of all his coUeag«i.> in the Admi- 
ralty, given after they had had fifteen 
months’ experience in the toils of office. 
They were all of opinion, that by the 
direct control which it would give the 
Admiralty over the subordinate Boards, 
their laliours would not b j increased, but 
diminished. But, said the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, “ all this proceeds from the 
thirst of uncontrolled power, wliich at 
present possesses the Board of Admi- 
ralty.*’ Here it appeared to him, that 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, with all his 
ability, was guilty of inconsistency; for 
first he said, that the Board of Adrni- 
rjilty is hunting after new powers which 
it does not at present possess ; and then he 

read the patent by which the different 

Boards w’ere constituted, yiroving that in 
every case where the Board of Admiralty 
interfered, the sole duty of the otlier 
Boards w'as to obey its orders. What, 
then, was his objection to the present 
system ? That the Board of Admiralty 
was not at present always cognizant of the 
steps taken by the subonlinate Boards, 
and that it had therefore no aintrol over 
them within such a period, as made it a 
real and efficient control.^ The itight 
Hon. Gentleman had also paid him a 
compliment, in replying, not to liis speech 
of the other night, but to a speech which 
he had made in the course of last session, 
on what he must still call the misappro- 
priation of the public money. The Right 
Hon, Gentleman had adverted to what he 
had said respecting the opinion of 31r. 
Hritsell and of Mr. Potts on that point, 
and had endeavoured to show, that he (Sif 
.lames Graham) must he in error, Ix^cause 
a*t the time when Mr. Ilatsell wrote, the 
Appropriation Act did not apply to the 
esthnates for the naval force. But he 


ought not to have forgotten, that in 171)8 
the Appropriation Act was extended to 
those estimates also. He admitted, that 
when Mr. Hatsell and 31 r. Potts wrote, it 
it was neither the law nor tlie practice to 
have those estimates strictl/'ajipropriated. 
But since that time, the law had been 
alteilid, though not the practice. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman asserted, that the 
pActice never accorded with the law. 
Why, that was the very chargeVhich he 
brought against the Right Hon. ^Gentle- 
man and his colleagues. He sail? that the 
practice which they had followed was a 
vicious practice, for which nothing like 
a satisfactory defence could be offered, 
“ But,” continued the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemen, no loss was ever sustained by 
this practice.” No, but loss might have 
been sustairjpd by it; and sure he was, 
that if it had been suffered to continue, 
loss would have been sustained by it. 
The Right Hon. Baronet, after some ob^ 
servatioiis, in reply to Mr. Croker’s ani- 
madversions on the naval administration 
of Earl iSpencer, proceeded to remark, that 
during the last four years that the col- 
leagues of the ’Right Hon. Gentleman 
were in power, this practice had been car- 
ried to a more dangerous extent than it 
had ever been carried at any previous pe- 
riod. He cluillenged him to adduce, if he 
could, any instance in the time of Jjord 
Spencer’s naval administration, in which 
tlie estimates sent in by the suhordinate 
Boards to the Board of Admiralty were 

greater than the votes , submitted by the 

Board of Admiralty to Parliament. < )n 
a fonner occasion, he had stated that there 
were two cases— the one, a mill at Dept- 
ford, and the other certain works at W’^ooJ- 
wich, — in whichf the estimates sent in to 
the late Board of Admiralty by the subor- 
dinate Boards were each 10,000/. less than 
the estimates subsequently ^iuhinitted to 
Parliament by that yory. same Boai'd of 
Admiralty. “ Then.^said the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, “ whatever be the blame of 
this misappropriation, it must rest with 
the Board of Admiralty, wliich failed to 
control it, and not with the subordinate 
Boards Avkich perpetrated it.” Jt Avas 
very difficult to ascertain wdiere the Maine 
ought to rest, for the communiaitions lie- 
tAveen these Boards Avere ciirricd on by 
word of month only, and there Was no 
trace to he discovered of the authority 
upon Avhich the subordinate Boards acted. 
Thp evil consequences of this'^system were 
Avell put by Earl St. Vinamt, in his place 
ill the House of Lords, in IfiO.'i. Rail St. 
Vincent said, — “With respect to the 
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ministerial conimunieatioiia between the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Comp- 
troller, it is (fne of the pfreat vices of the 
^ Navy Board, and serves no otheg pur- 
* pose Imt to screen them from all respon- 
silnlity ; for w^en called on to actxjunt for 
disobedience to the most positive orders 
from the superior Board, the constanv.re- 
]dy lij, that the Comptroller explained the 
reason in a ministerial communication 
with the *late First Lord.’* He (Sir J. 
(JraliamJ believed that, in the examina- 
tion of some cases which were then pend- 
ing;, the country would hoar a little more 
i>f these ministerial communications with 
tlie Jste First Lord. The Ki^ht Hon. 
(rentlemaii, in sjieakln^ of the misappro- 
priation of the public money, had admit- 
ted it to be most unconstitutional to com- 
mence any puhlic work without previously 
Ml limit tin the estimate to Parliament. 
He (Sir J. (jiraham) had, however, stated 
•live cases in which this had been done ; and 
curiously enough it happened, thatfourout 
of the five eases in wliicli the expenditure 
had conuueiK ed before any vote of Paxlia- 
meiit was olitaiiied to sanction it, w'ere 
cases wliich had occurred fii the time of the 
late Admiiiistratioin The Right Hon. 
(jeiitieiiiiiii had also stated, that the sur- 
plus of the dilF(*reiit grants voted was 
regularly carried to tluj general service of 
the year. He admitted that such was the 
fact : and it was owing to his having 
lonml .1 \ cry large surplus under tlio head 
ol Tiinlier” on coming into ottice, that 
he had been enabled to au’ry on the navy 
servici? so long without applying to Par- 
liament for fresh funds. But what was 
the exjdanation which the Right Hon. 
(jeiitlemau had given respecting the ex- 
istence of this surplus ? «Most jejune and 
unsatisfactory. Tlie Right Hon. Gentle- 
man .said, Under the head of wages, you 
will find tlilit a deliciency of money was 
voted.” He (ISj^f J. Graham) contended, 
that nothing couliT be more unconstitu- 
tional than the keeping up a larger iiuni- 
her of men than that whiclx was voted by 
Pailiament, and the paying tlieJr wages 
out of the surplus belonging to otlier 
grants. He assured the House, that 
during the last year, there had not in ahy 
part of the world been one boy Inirne on 
the hooks of tlie Navy more than the 
maxin/iim for which he had asked wages 
during the last ye?ir. He would now re- 
mind the House, that the most important 
provision o*If jl this bill, was that which 
created a joutrol in the Board of Admi- 
•ralffy over the subordinate Boards, which 
did not exist at pw'seut, ami which he 


deemed highly ne'iessary. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman considered that the total 
an^^uut of estimates voted for die naval 
service of the year, was applicable to any 
particular estimate, and that the money 
granted was not restricted to the professed 
purpose for which it was granted. That 
was a doctrine, or he should rather say a 
practice, which he looked upon as the 
jirimary cause of all the evils which per- 
vaded those departments. In the next 
place, he would remind the House, that 
this bill would convert a nominal into a 
real and efficient control. He proposed to 
re-enact the audit, which was sanctioned by 
the act of the 2nd of William III. As 
the audit at the end of the year coiihi not 
he either a perfect or a final audit until 
all the accounts were furnished, he pro- 
])osed to keej) t^e account open until all 
the other accounts were received, even 
from the most distant parts of the woild. 
He would keep the audit also open until 
two months after all the accounts were 
(dosed with their vouchers ; and then the 
expenditure o»A each head, whether it be 
a surplus or a deficiency, should bo fairly 
stated to Parliament. Tins was the best 
answer wbicli could be offered to the ob* 
jectioii which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had urged agai»ist the measure which he 
had introduced, for it proved the utter 
absurdity of his having introduced it with 
a view of getting irresponsible power to 
that department over which ho jircsided. 
Tlieii, said the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
the effect ot this measure will be to make 
the Board of Admiralty an accounting 
board. Now the Board of Admiralty 
under tliis bill would not be more of an 
accounting board than the Navy Board 
was at present, and evezybody knew that 
the Navy Board was not an accounting 
hoai’d. Not one of the least recommen- 
dations of the measure itself, was the 
aiTangement by which the officers to con- 
stitute the Board would hold their a])- 
poilftineiits, not by patent Init by wari*ant, 
and greater facilities would be thus afford- 
ed for their removal. The measure would 
ensure the certainty of a due fulfilment of 
the duties, and the imperfect contiol 
wliich had formerly existed would l)e le- 
moved, ainl the olficea’s would ha\e the 
control over all the Boards. The Rij*ht 
Hoii. Gentleman opposite, with great pa- 
tho.s, had asked what was to become of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. He beg- 
ged to assure the Right Hon. Gentleman 
that JMr. Barrow, the pri^M*nt secretary, 
from whom he (Sir J. (irraham) had re- 
^ reived every assistance (though he dilljei-ed 
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with bim i« politics), for the promotion of 
the welfare and interests of the service over 
which he hud the honour of the guardi(fii- 
ship, that gentleman had, with perfect 
consistency, maintained his political sen- 
timents, and had given him (S^ir J. Gra- 
ham) that avsistance which he felt proud 
to avow, and should ever remember with 
the most grateful feelings ;*and Mr. Bar- 
row not only thinksrthis measure practica-. 
hie hut salutary, and that it would have the 
effect of correcting many of those griev- 
ances which he well knows to have ex- 
isted. By the opinion of Mr. Barrow, he 
felt fortified in the strong sentiment he 
eritertained.in favour of this measure, — 
a measure by which he gained no patron- 
age, as indeed he sought none; but ho 
implored the House, for the sake of the 
service over which he most hiiinbly super- 
intended — he entreated the House, for 
the sake of that service, to allow the hill 
to be read a second time. 

Mr. Keith Douglas could not help re- 
minding the House of the great inconve- 
nience which would arise^i]^ th^ several 
departments affected by the provision , of 
the bill introduced by the Right Hon. Baro. 
net. Its provisions were quite iiuunnpati- 
Me with the due discharge of the duties 
of the Board now to be established. 
Those duties were numerous, and included 
all those which had formerly been carried 
on in the office of the Treasurer of the 
Navy, with the exception of the payment 
of monies, the superintendence of all ac- 
counts hitherto sent to the Navy Board, 
and all matters relating to the out-pen- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital, besides 

many others, all of which were rather 
more of a commercial character than any 
which now devolved on the Admiralty, 
end which were unsuitalde to devolve on 
that Board. The complication of these 
various duties would prevent the business 
being carried on with that advantage to 
the pul)iic which a division of the labours 
under the present arrangemdats S€cu^ed. 
A saving might be made of from 2000/. to 
3000/., but it was to lie at the sacrifice of 
an efficient i»erformance of the duties. 

Sir Byam Martin had listened with the 
greatest possible satisfaction to the un- 
answerable speech of his Right Honourable 
friend (.Mr. Croker), and which had re- 
mained unanswered notwithstanding the 
studied statement of the Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite. ^ The speech of his Right 
Hon. friend relieved him from saying' 
much upon the subject, but having given 
great and serious consideration to the 
statement made by the Right Hon. Baro- 


net oil a former occasion, he hesitated not 
to say, that every point in that statement 
was founded in error. It had been his 
(Sir B, Martin’s) intention to have asked 
for the production of documents, Avhicli 
would have ehabled liim td have shown 
to the House those errors, but the late 
houv of the evening at which the Right 
Hon. Baronet had brought forward the 
si/oject prevented his doing so. With 
respect to the provisions of the hill, he 
would first look at those whom it^-was in- 
tended should constitute the iiev^* Board. 
In the place of Sir Robert Seppings, an 
officer highly and deservedly distinguish- 
ed, i^’as to come Capt. Symons, and the 
important duties of the fonner were to 
devolve upon an unprofessional man ; for 
though than Capt. Symons a better officer 
never stood jupon a quarter-deck, yet he 
knew tl\at he did not understiind tlie 
business of a shipwright, and he would 
venture to say, that if Capt. Symons was ' 
asked the question, he would admit that 
he was unfit for the office. If the jiro- 
posed measure was carried intf) effect, the 
multiplicity of documents daily to be 
teemed upon the new Board, would make 
it necessary for a van to bring them down. 
In proof of this he begged to state, that 
during the period he had himself held 
office, no less than 158,000 issue notes 
had come before them in one day ; and 
at the pt‘riod when postage was chargcil, 
the expenditure in that particular was 
460/. daily. By the appointment of Capt. 
Symons, a great injustice also wouhl he 
done to many deserving and able superior 
officers at present at the Ijciid of the 
various dock-yards, who had a right to 
look for and expect that promotion to 
which their services had justly entitled 
them ; and further, by seeking to tarry 
thi.s measure, the Right Hon. Baronet 
would occasion His Majesty to break 
faith with the apprenti^^s^who had served 
twelve or fourteen years in the dock- 
yards, under a pledge of promotion, of 
which, notwithstanding that pledge, this 
measure would deprive them. Indeed, 
such was their alarm, that he (Sir B. 
Martin) had this day received a letter 
frehn one of them, soliciting his interfer- 
ence in getting him employed under some 
private company. If the Right Hon. Ba- 
ronet would adopt the suggestion' made 
by his right honourable and gallant friend, 
and unite the Navy and Victualling 
Boards, a great saving would be made, 
without the danger of rendering compli- 
cated the duties, and thereby injuring 
the naval service. In raference to the 
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reduction in the expL^uditure at the dock- 
yards of 49,00()/. as suggested by the Right 
Hon. Baronet, he could not hut remind 
. him, that by doing so, he wotild discharge 
from H,000 to 12,000 men. who were at 
all times j)repa^e(l, in case ol war, speedily 
to e<iuip a fleet, and he thought this re- 
duction would incapacitate the Admiralty 
*irom iic(jomplishing such an equipment in 
case of need. At mr period of time in tKic 
naval history of this country, did the 
com) try possess such a fleet as that whifti 
she at pfe^e^t maintained, and he could 
not but advise that care should be taken 
not to inflict an injury upon it. 

Sir (i. Clerk considered the present 
question to be one not of party, but in- 
\olviiig the interests of a great nation, 
ami as such must lie the apology of one 
so little <‘alculated to arrest tj[je attention 
ot the House, for addressing it on the 
]>resent occasion. Ho could not avoid 
Remarking, tliat the statement of the 
Right Hon. Baronet opposite, that the 
Navy Board had been ahohshed in the 
year HifiO was founded in error. Com- 
missioners ha<l been apjanrited at that 
]ienod for the express jmrpose of correct- 
ing abuses ami eriois that were supposed 
iheu 10 exist; but tlie Navy Botird, in 
point of fact, had never been abolished. 
Jt was too much tliat oti such erroneous 
uutlioritv, the Right Hon. IJaronet should 
, 1(1 VIM* His Majesty to abolish the Navy 
and YicUialliiig Boards ; ami the House 
bad a right to complain, that the Right 
Hon. Baronet had not looked for and re- 
lerred them to lietter authorities for such 
a rucasjire as tluit now before tlie House. 
He held in his hand a report from the 
(‘oniinissioners wlio had been appointed, 
and who liad searched thc^records of the 
Navy Board, and tliey state, that at the 
restoration of King Charles II., that mo- 
narch consti tilted the Navy Board under 
the Great Seal, ^;p^isting of a surveyor, 
store-keeper, secretary, and other officers ; 
and that in KiflO three commissioners 
were added to the Board to assist in the 
discharge of the duties ; and also that in 
.fanu.'iry Iflfll, the Duke of York, then 
liord High Admiral of England, issued 
and i^roduced a seiies of instructions fof 
the guidance of those officers in the dis- 
( harge oi the dutit^s reposed in them. In 
HthG, ofie of these commissioners so ap- 
pointed, was directed to take upon him- 
self the examination of the victualling 
accH)unts; and in IG 71 the storekeeper's 
accounts were assigned to him for audit- 
ing. ‘ These returns showed to the House 
and the Right Hon. Baronet, that the 


Navy Board was.at\his period an exist- 
ing independent Board, and they further 
sholved, that in the year 1683 the Vic- 
tualling Board was established, and had 
continued up to the present time. When 
he (Sir G. Clerk) thus found that the 
argument of the Right Hon. Baronet, 
founded on thq historic fact recorded by 
Mr. Pepys, had entirely failed, and which 
was the principal argument on which he 
had relied, he was sure the House would 
agree with him in one thing, that the mea- 
sure proposed was founded in error. Had 
that argument been founded in fact, he (Sir 

G. Clerk) was ready to admit it was a most 
important point in support of the measure 
proposed ; and would have been a good 
ground for following the experiment, l)y 
pursuing the course alleged to have been 
pursued in the reign of King Charles 11. 
The next argument of the Right Hon. 
Baronet was founded on an opinion ex- 
pressed by the late Lord St. Vincent, in 
1805. In that opinion, he (Sir G. Clerk) 
could not concur. But the true question 
was, would this, bill remedy the evils of 
which the Right Hon. Baronet complain- 
ed ? No. The Board of Admiralty 
would have a more unlimited power to 
carry their objects into effect; and if we 
were sure of always having an economical 
Admiralty Board and a profuse Navy 
Board, the bill might do good ; but it was 
more likely to be the reverse ; it was 
more likely that the Admiralty would^ 
incur unnecessary expense, than if their 
measures passed the ordeal of a strict ex- 
amination at the Navy Board. He (Sir 

H. Clerk) could not conceal his disap- 
pointment at the Right Hon. Baronet’s 
system of auditing accounts. The man- 
ner in which the accounts were now laid 
before Parliament, -afforded a better check 
than the proposed system of audit. Ano- 
ther objection to the bill was, that it 
made the subordinate officers liable to be 
changed at every accession of a new 
ministry ; wlfereas, under the present 
system, officers in the Navy Departments, 
not connected with political duties, were 
not changed any more than the Boards 
of Customs and Excise. He did not 
think that the question of economy, where 
the saving w'as small, ought to weigh 
against the advantages of the present 
system ; the question was, whether the 
business would be better conducted under 
the new system than it had been under 
tfle old. One of the benefits of the pre- 
sent system was, that it prevented urine-* 
cessiiry expenditure. Under the propojied 
system, it /vouid be impossible for the 
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Board of Admiralty, - whatever were the 
talents of the members, aided by those of 
Mr. Barrow, to get through the mas| of 
correspondence which w'oiild fall into 
arrear, and the efficiency of the Navy 
would be impaired. Whatever charges 
of lavish expenditure might be made 
against the late Administration of tho 
Navy, tliis branch of the public service 
had never been more efficient. He 
would remind the Hon. Boronet, that 
when 3Ir. Canning proposed to send a 
naval force to the Tagus, three days after 
he had intimated his wisli, twelve ships 
of the line were ready, and on their way 
down the Channel. The lion. Baronet 
concluded by expressing his regret that 
there should have been brought forward, 
on such slight grounds, a plan so uove), so 
wild, and so impracticable- 

Sir (r. Cockbum said, that so far froin 
his opinion having lK3en altered by what 
he had heard to-night, his objections to 
the plan had acquired fresh force. It hail 
been said, that the hill would put the live 
officers under efficient cpntrol, and that 
every one would be responsible for what 
he did. He agreed, that nothing was so 
good as to saddle each officer with due 
responsibility ; but lus objection to the 
present bill was, that it did not do so. 
The Right Hon. Baronet had referred to 
the Ordnance Board ; but in the Ord- 
nance Board each person was responsible 
for the department of which he is the 
head. But by this bill, none of the chiefs 
would have such responsibility. The Ac- 
countant- (leiieral had none) according to 
the bill, and the other officers were not 
mentioned at all. The responsibility was 
a nominal, not a real responsibility. He 
would recommend, that the five officers, 
with a naval person among them, should 
form a subordinate Board; he was con- 
vinced such a plan would work well. He 
should not object to the second reading 
of the hill, because he hoped that before 
it went into the committee,** it woulb re- 
ceive improvements from the hints thrown 
out. He was persuaded that it was im- 
possilde for the Admiralty to give their 
efficient attention to details respecting 
contracts, stores, and transports, together 
with their own duty. 

Mr Hume expressed lus opinion, that 
the Right Hon. Baronet was entitled t<» 
llie thanks of tlie House for the attempts 
he had made to obviate the evils of the 
present system. He begged the House tb 


remark the difference of the speech of the 
honourable officer who had just sat down, 
and that of the late secretary. Instead 
of resting his defence oiji the antiquity of 
the office, he had come to the qiiesvion, — 
had the late Board answered the purpose 
or not ? He (Mr. Hume) believed it had 
notit The Finance Committee was coii- 
vinced there were great abuses there. 
What were the objections of the late Se- 
cretary to the bill.? The lir.st'was, that 
it^gave too much power to the Admiralty. 
For that very reason, he (Mr. llUiUeJ sup- 
ported the bill. The next objection was 
that there was no responsibility and no 
audit. But did he not know that the 
Navy Board audited their own accounts ? 
Could there be a greater mockery } The 
Right Iloii. Baronet proposed an efficient 
audit, which there ought to be. The ob- 
ject of the 1)111 was to do away with all 
subordinate checks, which Avere productive 
of delay, expense, and chicanery. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the Right Hon. 
Baronet had talked of a saving of 40,00(1/. 
or 50,000/. by this measure ; he wished to 
know, whether any part of this was taken 
up for superannnations ; because, if 1000 
shipwrights were to be discharged, and 
the officers to be pensioned off, there 
might be little or no saving. W'Jien he 
had heard the Right Hon. Baronet the 
other night, he thought he had j>oured a 
broadside into the late Administration ; 
but the late Secretary to-night had re- 
turned tlie l)roadside, and had wrecked 
the Hon. Baronet. The late Secret nry 
had completely answered the Right lloii. 

Baronet, and proved tliat the system liad 
always been the same, and had continued 
till the last month. 

Sir James Graham observed, that lie 
had said, or intended to say, that inde- 
pendently of the measures wiiicli tliis hill 
would carry into effect, he Lad, by otlier 
economical arrangements, effecttMl a saving 
of 40,000/. With re^pecit to superannu- 
ations, the persons removed were entitled 
by Jaw to superannuation; but he sliould 
consider it bis duty to liring under the 
consideration of the Committee the scale 
of remuneration. 

Mr. Croker thought it uiinecessjwy to 
take the sense of the House on this occa* 
.sion, but he sliould deem it his duty to do 
so on the third reading, unless there Avere 
material alterations made in the bill in 
committee. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
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PRIZE MONEV. 

rUIZi-b ADVJvRtJSEU FOU PAYMhNT IN TnE 
LONDON (.A/.Fin-.b, Ai) KLFOllU D TO THE 
* 1KFA^0111.K OF I'llE NAVV, DOWN fo THE 

19ni OF Aiygifii, 1832. '• 

Furieiiso, for French g^n-boat, name 
unknown— Lc Bacchus, capt. 4th Oct. 
1813..— Pay 3rd Veh, 1832.— Agt. J. 
Woodheiu^, I, James-street, Adelphi. 

Magicienne, for Adeline, capt. I4th 
aiavch 1,814.— Pay 27th flltuch, I832.t- 
Agt. William Slade, 21, Cecil street, 
Strand. 

Plumper, for Maria, capt. 7th Nov. 
1830. — Pay 5th Jan. 1832. — Agt. J. 
W%>o»lhead, I, Jaraes-street, Adelphi. 

Ditto, for Marie, capt. 2Gth Dec. 1830. 
— Pay 25th Jan. 1832.— Agt. ditto. 

Parthian, for Pirate vessel, name un- 
known, capt. 18th June 1821. — Pay 7th 
march 1832.— Agt. F. M. Ommanney, 
^^2, Nortolk-street, Strand. 

Talavera, for Seizures between 25th 
June 1830, and 1 7th .May 1831 — Pay 
24th Jan. 1832.— Agt. Daniell Sparshott, 
on Ihmrd at Sheerness, • „ 

Victory and Snipe tender, for Seizures, 
28th July 1820.--Pay lOtli April 1832. 
—Agt. William Fox, * for John Breiiton, 
Admiral’s OlHcc, Portsmotith. 

Wanderer, for Adeline, capt. 14th 
5Iarcli I8l4.-Pay 27th JMarch 1832.— 
Agt. Win. Slade, 21, Cecil-street, Strand. 


PROMOTIONS iSc APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY.^ 

PIIOMOTIONS, 

Captains— C. h. 1*. Lanjjliarnc, of the Coast 
Cudid Service; Ueorge Smith. 

*1^ '-..tp 

Co M>i\ NUKUS — Kdward Stanley; William 
Ke.une, of llie Coast (Jiuid Service. 

luhi uNANis — C. J. F. Campbell; J. liny; 
Hutham ; ,i. Lani'woithy. 

AFPOINTMKNTS. • , 

Capt. S>moi)(ls is appointed to the otlicc of 
Snivevoi ot the Navy; Thomas Hastings, to the 
EveelleiU, vice Smith, pioinotcd. 

(’vpr\iN>i — Sir Francis Collyer, C.B. to the 
Veiiion; Sir Hichaid Grant, to the Castor. 

CoMMVNUFRS — 0. Foley, to the AsLi; WrH. 
HasNYell, to die Coast (Jiiard at Weymouth; H. 
lioltdii, P. 1). lliitehcMtn, E. U. Maiiiwaiiiig, .ind 
il. Paikei, to the Coast thiaid in Ireland; J. 


Drake, to the Britannia ;• Cotton, to die Race- 
horse; Williams, to the Champion; J. R. 

to the TrinciUo. 

Lieutenants — J. M. C. Clive, to the St. 

Vincent; H. Otter, to the Ocean; Caswell, 

to the Coast Gnard ; H. Jellicoe Sidney, (J. 
Daeres, to the Castor ; H. fiagot, VV. Hosea^on, 
H. B. Richards, and J. N. !Sott,to the Exccllem ; 
T. H, Holman, to’ the revenue cruiser Harpy ; J. 
uhusou, to tile Conway ; S. Richmond, to the 

sis. Smith, late of the Winchester, to the 

Itiogci ; — -Bolton, of the North Star, to the 

Winthester; Mosebeiy, I’lorn ibe Ranger 

to the Ariadne. Tlie following arc appointed 
to Semaphores — C. H. Jay, Admiralty; W. 
Broadwater, Chelsea; J. H. R. Wilson, Putney; 
W. E. Ainiel, Kingston ; T. Tribe, Cooper’s Hill; 

B. White, Cobbarn ; W. B. Fabian, Guildlord; 
11. J. <VCallaghan,Godahiiin; J. Bramwell, Hasle- 
inere; H. Garrett, Midhuist ; C. Wilmot, I’eters- 
field; J. R.Tiiomas, Compton Down; G. William- 
som, Bedliainpton f J. Barne’s, Lump’s Fori. 

SuRGKU.v. — G. E. Forman, to the Excellent. 

AssisrANi Surgeons — Stephenson, to the 
Favourite, VIC' (’ininingh.ini ; — — fioiigliloii, to 
the Blossom; J.,B. Katton, to the Conway; Dr. 

C. Alison, and T. V^. Jewell, (Sup.) to the Vic- 
tory ; j)r. R. Boyd, of the Royal Hospital at 
Haslar, to the Tnnculo; Mr. Aitoheson, (Sup.) of 
the \ iclory, to Haslar Hospital, vice Bo>d. 

PuRSLRS— T. W'illiarns, to the Vernon; J. 
Archdeacon, to the Evcelleiit. 

ROYAL MARINES. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Lieutenan r-CoLONKLs — Majors, J. M. Be- 
viiiiM, W. Connolly, J. Nicholson, and George 

Beatty, 

Majors— -Brevet Majors, Edward Baihc, John 
Owen, John Robyns, and Peter Jones. 

CiPTAiNs — Firvt-Lieutenants, T. K. Morn'«, 
Samuel Gannston, William Taylor, and VN illiani 
Ford. 

First - Lieutenants — Second- Licnieuaut 
W^ilham W'oikI, W. D. James, Thomas McLenoth, 
and 'gliomas Stc^Iu<ns. 

Seuonu-Lieutknant— J. R. Jackson. 
AFPOINTMENT. 

First-Lieutenant — T. Fyuniore, to die 
Conway. 

ARMY. 

WAR OFFICE, Mvrch 27. 

Memonindum. — The half pay of (he undou- 
iiieiitioned oiTiccis has been cancelled fioni ilu- 
‘i7lh insinnl, inclusive, they having leceivul cem- 
•iiuUd alluwiinces (oi ihcii coMUiii!>«ions . - 
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Cur. John Carrutbers, b..p. I2th Light Drs. ; 
Liout. Joseph Sytm^a, h. p. 1st Foot; Paymas. 
John Glas', h. p. (list Foot; Ena. Franris WiPiarn 
VVykeharn Martin, h. p. 6IstFoot; Lieut. Joseph 
Heury iSt. John, h. p. 19th Light J)is. ; Lieut. 
Thomas Monypcimy, h. p. 30th Fo<it ; Ens. Henry 
Hergiiiaiin, ti. p. 2n(l Line Batt. King’s Oernian 
Legion; P.iy mas. William Ariiistiong, h. p. 6th 
Drs. ; Pa>ina3. Harry Alison, h. p. 90th Foot; 
Assist. Suig. Edward Nixuu, h. p. 80th Foot; 
Assist. Sum. James Price, h. p. 100th Foot; As 
sist.-Snrg. Chailes Newby, h. p. 3nl Foot Guards; 
Lieut Robert Mackenzie, h. p. 4.5111 Foot ; Quar.> 
M.ist. Charles Lan)ont,h. p. Aberdeen Fenc. Inf. 


MARCH 30. 

13th Hegt. Light l)rs. — Cornet John Camen-ii 
Cmipbell, to be Lieut, by p. vice W'alket, whose 
prom, has not taken placo. 

3Pth Foot.— William (jlcn<\onwyn Scott, gent, 
to be Kns. by p. vice Wilkins, app. to Rifle 
Biigadr. 

55th Ditto. — Lieut. John Vereker, fiom h. p. 
uiiatt. to be Lieut, vice Norton, app. to 99th Foot. 

«5th Ditto. — Lieut. Charles Forieseiie Keir, 
from Ollih Foot, to be Lieut, vice Grantham 
Miinton Yorke, who ret. upop h. p. iinatt. 

fMth Ditto.— Capt. Thomas Frederick Hart, 
from h p. Iinatt. to be Capt. vice William Penny, 
vlio exc. rcc, the dirt. 

99th Ditto. — Lieut. William Spenoei Norton, 
from .55th Foot> to be Lieut, vice Kerr, app. to 
n5th Foot. 

Rifle Brigade. — Lieut. John R. Grove?, to be 
C.ipt. by p. vice FitzM.iunce, piom.; See. Lieut. 
John H.imilton E^teii, to be First Lieut, by p. 
\icc Giovts; F.us. George Hnyhes Wilkins, fioin 
.JtXli Foot, to be Sec. Lieut. Iiy p. vue Gstcii. 

I u.iltachcd. — C.ipr. John FitzMaurite, (roin 
Rifle Brig, to be Major of Int. by p. 

Duspiral Strtll. — St.ilf Siirg. !<.< bert Sooft, IH.D, 
from h. p. to be Sorg. to the Forces, vice Wil- 
liam Pinkstan O’Reilly, who exc. 

Chaplains. — Rev. Rowland Grove Curtois, 
tioiii h. p. to be Chap, to tlie Foices, vice 
Moore, dec. 

Memoranda. — The h. p. of Dep. Assist.-Com- 
Gen. Thomas Gibbs Ridout h.as been cancelled 
from the *28th ult. inciuMve, he having rec. a coni- 
tnnted allow, for his com. 

Major David Campbell, h. p. ^uatl. has ♦’*cen 
allowed to retire fiom the service, by the sale of 
an uiMtt. com. 

Slid Regt. West York Militia. — William M,aik' 
bam, F.sq. to be Col. vice Viset. Downe, dec. 


APRIL 6. 

IM Regt. DrB.Gd8. — Cor. John Phibbs, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Uawkes, who ret, ; Bui rell Ful- 
ler, gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Phibbs. 

bill Di . Gds.— Cor. James Johnston, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Turner, who ret. ; Alexander Erskine,*' 
gent, to be Cor. by p. vice Johnston. 

3rd Regt. Foot. — Kns. Harry Blaii,to he Lieut, 
witbput p. vice Hannah, dec.; William James 
Hamilton, gent, to be Bns. vice Blair. , 


•28th Foot. — Ens. George T. Potter, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Barron, prom. ; Eric Mackay, gent, to 
be Ens, by p. vice Potter. 

*29th^Ditto — Lieut. James Hope, from 75th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Benjamin Keaiif/;;iy, who 
ret. upon b. p. rec. the difl. „ 

39th Ditto. — Major Donald Maepherson to be 
Lieqt.-Colonel, without p, ; Capt. Francis C. 
Croiiy, to be M^or, vice Maepherson; Capt. 
Henry Mansell, from ii. p. iin.itt. to be Capt. vice 
Crotty. 

To be Lieutenants. — Lieut. Robert Robertson, 
fr«m h. p. 56lh Foot; Lieut. Temple Fredetiek 
Sinclair, from h. p. 44th Foot; Lieut. Jiflin Stew- 
art, fiom li. p. 4.5th Foot; Lieut. Henry Fianeis 
Stokes, late 3Sth Foot, Lieut. Cliuiles Daniel 
O’Connell, from h. p. uiiatt.; Ens. Waller Ken- 
ijcdj Child; Ensign John Fariinr; Ens. Fiedt- 
rick Duubai ; Ens. W. T. N Champ, from Ii3rd 
Foot. 

To be Ensigns.— Ens. Fr.Tticls William Blake 
M’Leod, from 91st Foot, vice Scott, who exc. ; 
Ens. Charle.s Ceiiox Stretch, from h. p. llih Fool, 
vice Child; Robert Dean Weige, gent, vice Far- 
mer ; Robert Tinley, gent, vii e Dunbar. 

COth Foot — Kns. George Henry Courtenay, 
from both Foot, to be 8er..Licm. by p. vne Biu 
h^in, pioin. in 75th Foul. 

63rd Ditto. — Robert James Falconer Mih «i, 
getiL to be Ens. by p. vice Champ, pi om. in jjth 
Foot. 

6btli Ditto. — Grattan Biscoe, gi ut. to be Eus. 
by p. vice Courtenay, app. to bOih Foot, 

75th Ditto.— Lieut. F.dward Wilis Bleiicovce, 
from h. p. unatt. to be Lieut, paying the ditf. vice 
Hope, app. to '29th Foot; Sec.-tiieiit. Richard 
Clavell liinghun, liorn OOtli Fool, to be Lieut, by 
p. vice Tyiiei, who let. 

91st Ditto. — Ens. William Glendonwyii Scott, 
fiom ;«Mh Foot, to be Fnis vice M‘Leocl, \vhoe\c. 

9t)Ui Ditto. — Staff Assial.-Siiig. Kobeit Frnne- 
rose, to be Assist. Surg. vice Bomford, app. to tin. 
tSiatt. 

Ciiattached. — Lient. Hichaid Barron, from 28tli 
Foot, to be Capt. of Inf. by p. 

Hospital Staff. — To be AsMstaiit-Surgeons. — As- 
sistaiU'Surg. John £i'omtotd, lioin 99ili Foot, vice 
Fiiineiose, app. to 99th Foot; Assist. -Surg. John 
Collis Caiter, from h. p. ot the Hosji, Start, vice 
Huston, app. to Newfoundland VeiPCornpariies. 

Memoiandiiiii. — Capt. Malcolm M'Neill, h, p. 
2lst Foot, has been allo^ta to retiic from the 
service, by the sale of an unnattacbed eoinniissioii. 


DOWNING-STRFET, Apkh. 7. 

'Hie King lias been graciously pleased to noini 
nate and appoint Majoi-Gen. Hugh Fraser, the 
Madras Infantiy, to be a Knight Coiiiiiiduder of 
the Most Hon. Militaiy Order of the Bath, in the 
room of Sir G. Maitindell, dec. 


WAR-OFFICE, April 13. 

•2nd Regt. life Gds. — Qur.-mas. Joseph Watn- 
wright, to be Adj. with the rank of Cornet and 
Sub- Lieut, vice Clark, prom. 
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CoUlEtleam Rogt, Foot Gds. — Lieut.- Col. Wil 
liaia (toidon Cainoioii, from li. p. unatt. to be 
(’apt. and Lient.-Col. vice Ururmnond, who 
esc. ^ 

2nd Begt. Foot. — Lient. John Gooday Strutt 
Giiland, to be F#pt. without p. Girdlealone, 
dec. ; Ena. and Adjt. Jamea Moore, to have the 
rank of Lieut.; E'.ns. James Stirling, to be L*eat. 
without p. vice (iilland, prom.; Rns. Joseph 
Henry M.ithewa, from h. p. unatt. to be Ens. vine 
Stirling. , 

dih Ditto. — To be Captains without p. — Lic^t. 
John Thijtnaa truffitlis, vice Ilogg, dec.; Lieut. 
Peter Patterson, vice Everest, dec. 

7'o be Jiieutenjnts. — Ens. Wi’.liam Frederick 
Jeykll, without p. vice Giifllths; Ena. Warren 
Maude, b> p. vire Jeykll, whose prom, by p. has 
not taken (ilaec. 

To be Ensigns. — Ens. Augustus Barr\, from 
tJn‘ Mth lltgt. VKf Giady, who cxc.; Spencer 
Richardson, gent, without p. vice Maude. 

l.tlh Ditto. — Ens. Johnston Dailot, to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Thomas, dec. ; Rullo Gile«pie 
Bms'ein, gent, to be F.ns. without p. vice Darlol, 
^rom. 

14th Ditto. -Ens. Robert Spread Gindy, from 
filh Regf. to be Ens. vice Harry, who ext . 

28lh Ditto. — Lieut. William Russel, tube Adjt. 
vice Wheeler, who res. the Adjutancy only. 

.Tllh Ditto. — Lieut. Andrew Eugene (il>nne, 
from h. p. 41th Regt. to be Eieur. repaying the 
ditl. he rtc. v^hen he exc. h. p. 

‘itJth Ditto. — Lieut. Aithnr ()’>ieil I^yHler, from 
02nd Foot, to be Lieut, vice Day, wlio exc. 

.'iOth Ditto. — Hon. lidwatd (lambier Monekton, 
to be Ere*, without j). vice Bentley, prom, in the 
.05 th Regt. 

55lh Ditto.— Lieut. Robert Nairne Boyes, to be 
(]apt. without p, vice Ts'icholson, dec. ; Ens. Fie- 
deiuk Joshua Dixon, to be Lieut, by p. viic 
Kretfing, who ret. ; Ens. Alexander Clofworthy 
Downiiii; Btiitley, tiom OOlh llcgl. lu be Liem. 
without p. vice Boyes, prom. 

(52nd Ditto.— Lieut. Edwartl Denny Day, from 
Ifith h'ottt, to he Lieut, vice L}ii(er, who exc. 

7llh Ditto— .Slatt A«*s.-Siirg. John Wyei, to be 
•Surg. vice (irarit, prom. 

7.0th Ditto. -yLicut.-Gen. Sir Joseph Fuller, 
G G.H. fiom t)(5th Regl. to be Col, vice Lieul.- 
(rcii. Dunlop, dec. Vi rts> 

8G(h Ditto. — Capt. Richaid Bemworth, fioin 
h. p. 22iid Light Drs. t< be Capt. vice Robert 
Beniamin Wolseley, who exc. lec the dift, 

Ofith Ditto. — M«jor-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
K.C.IL to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sii Joseph 
h'lilier, app. to the cornmanrl of the,70th Regt. ; 
Ass Sjlrg. William Henry Fryer, fiuin h. p. df 
ilos. St.itl, to be Assist.-Suig. vice M‘Andiew, 
dee 

Hospital Staff. — Surg. Colquhoun Grant, from 
74th IL’nt, to be Smg. Uvlhe Forces, vice Jerninet, 
dec.; y\s 3 .-Smg. John FitzGerald, M.D. fioin 8Jst 
Bt gt. to be Staff As.s.-Surg. vice Wallace, app. to 
lOth Regt. ^ 

Memoranda^ — ^The date of Capt. Maclean’s pro- 
motiiAi, in the 20th Foot, is the 25th Dec. 1830, 
and not the ,'ith April 1831, as formerly stated. 

The names of the Elnsign appointed to th** 851h 


Regt. on the 24th April*1828, are Thomas Mont- 
gomery Neill Hamilton. 

Tile Chiistian names of Ens. Bisco, GOth Regt 
are (ieorge Grattan. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, April 13. 

Corps of Rl. l^ngincers. — Major-Geii. Henry 
Evatt, to be CoL- Command ant, vice Hunifrcy,(lec 


WAR OFFICE, April 20. 

Coldstream Regt. Foot Gds. — Lieut, and Capt. 
Biinckinau Bruadhead, to be Capt. and Lient.- 
Col. by p. vice Cameron, who let. ; Ens. and 
Lient. Montague Geoige Burgoyne, to be Lieut, 
and Capt. by p. vice Bioadhead; Henry Brand, 
gent, to be Ens. and Lient. by p. vice Bnigoyiie. 

2nd Regt. Foot. — St. George Henry Slock, gent, 
to be Ens. by p. vice Mathews, app. to the 3itli 
Regt. • 

3id Ditto. -Capt. Richard Barron, from h. p. 
unatt. to be Capt. paying the diff. vice Malcolm, 
app. to the fiOih Regt.; Ens. and Adjt. William 
Wiiite, to have the rank of Lieut, 
aLst Ditto. — Lieut.-Colonel Cluithim Hoi ace 
Churchill, fioin h. p. unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Feddie, app. to 72na Regt. 

3‘2iid Ditto.— Ens. John (irogan, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Wilson, prom.; William Ballour, gent, 
to be Ehis. by p. vice Grogan. 

3l(h Ditto. — Ens. Joseph Henry Mathews, Iroiu 
2nd Regt. to be Ens, vice Eustace, prom. 

tiOlh Ditto.— Capt. Geoige lUexander Malcolm, 
fiom 3rd Regt. to be Capt. vice Geoige Vaughan, 
who ret. upon h. p. rec. the did. ; Liciit. Ricimd 
B. Pasley, to be Capt. without p. vice Brown, 
die ; See.-Lieut. Marlin Edwaid Haworth, to he* 
Fii.vt- Lieut, vice Pasley. 

tilth Diilo.— Lieut. Edmund Wiighl, to be Capt. 
by p. \ice Hell, who ret.; Eiih Williim John 

James, to be Lieut, by p. vice Wright; Khliaid 

Be.vt, genl. to be Ens. by p. vice J.imes. 

t}7ih Ditto. — Ens. Edwaid Hoi lock Aloitiinei, 
to be Lieut, by p.vnc Biooks, who let. ; William 
Bous J’etei, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Mortiiner, 
72nd Ditto. — Lieut.-Col. John Piddie, iioin 3l8t 
Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice Thomas Eianeis Wade, 
who ret. upon li. p. unatt. 

ySth Ditto. — Capt. Henry Dundas M.'iclean, to 
be M^ior, by p. ^te Blane, prom. ; Lient. 1 hoinii 
St. J>edger AIcock, tobe Capt. by p. vice Maclean ; 
Ens. Alevinder Ct.dley Van Hornrigh, to be Lieiit. 
by p. vice Alcuck ; John Whitehorne Lovesey, 
gent, to he Ens. by p. vice Van Homngh. 

00th Ditto. — \\ illiain Price Lewes, gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice Clyde, prom. 

Cnaitaclied. — Major Chailes Colins Blane, fioin 
05ih Regt. to be Lieut. CoL by p. ; Lumu. Bi-njamin 
Francis Dalton Wilson, fiom 32nd Regt. to be 
Capt. by p. ; Ens. Charles Stannard Eustace, from 
34th Regt. to be Lient. by p. 

Staff. — Lieut.-Col. Thomas Francis Wade, h. p. 
to be Deputy Adjt.-Gen. at (he Cape of Good 
Hope, vice Lient.-Col. Charles Augustus FitzRoy; 
who res. 

Memoranda. — Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Henry 
Annbury, Btfl't. and K^.B. has been allowwl to 
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retire from the seivMv*, by tlie sale of iiu imatt. 
coniinissio;!. 

Capt. i’Yfdnick Sleel. h. p. HU^'Art. 

has been alloMtd to letire troin the service, b\ the 
sale of an uiiait. coin mission. 

Lieut. JauicH William Taylor, li. p. 59lh Toot, 
has been allov^ed to retire from the set vice, by the 
safe of an iiiiatt. commission. 

The luilf pay of the uiulennentloned eomiiiissaiiat 
ofliceis his been cancelled fioin the dates staled 
against their names, they having accepted coni* 
iiinti’d illowances : — 

Deputy Abs.-Coin.'Cfen. Sii John Murray, Bart. ; 
Deputy Ass -Com.-tien. VVilliani Barion. 

jj IS M^jest> has been graciously pleased to grant 


permission to the 8tJlh, or the Royal County Down 
Kegiiiient, to be.ir on its colours and appoimmenis 
the harp and nowii, with the motto, “ Qius se- 
paiahv*'?” 

His Majesty has been graciously pleasj.l to aji- 
prove of the Shi Hegt. reguini ig (he ap; ellatioii 
of “ The ljt>y«l Lincoln Volunteers," iii addit on to 
Its ;'resent numerical title. 

Eir.itn in the Gazette of the l^lth instant.— 
<?*h Fool. — For Lieut. I’etn Patterson, to he (!.ipt. 
vice FiVerest, dee. n-ad vice Kveiest pioin. 

8(Jth Foot. — For Capt. Hichanl l5eiii>\oith. fioin 
hr p. ‘2‘2ii(i Light Dis. to be Capt. nad Cajit. Hi- 
chard Bunworth. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


15IKT1IS. 

At Coveinmeiit House, Fiedericktoii, New 
Brunswick, the Lady ot Lient.-Colonel John J. 
Snodgrass, of a son. 

At Ithaca, one of the Ionian Islands, the Lady 
of Major Parsons, of a son. 

Feb. loth. At Malta, the Lij ly of Dr. Irvine, 
of Ills M.ijesty's Ship St. Vi,i\(ent, of a son. 

March 24lh. At Devonport, the Lady of Geoige 
Rose, Esq. Master ot Uis Majesty's Ship Sama- 
lang, of a daughter. 

At Bedhampton, the Lady of Commander M. 
Matthews, R.N. of a son. 

At Ann’s Hill, the Lady of J. Aylen, Esq. 
Master ot His Majesty’s Ship MadagascHi , of a 
son. 

At Campbletoviu, the Lady ol Lient. Mottley, 
R.N. of a son. 

March ^tJth. At Edinburgh, the Lady ot Ln iit.- 
Co'onel F. Boorrie, ot the llombay Esiablish- 
inent, ot a daughter. 

March 27ih. At Edinburgh, the L.ady of Capt. 
W. P. Bayly, 92iid Higldamb rs, of a .ion. 

March Hist. At Enniskeiry, near Dublin, the 

Lady of Capt. T. Monck Mason, ll.N. ot a 

daughter. 

At Mylor, the Lady of Capt. Sullivan, R.N. of 
a son. 

At Farringdon, the Lady of Lieut. Johnson, of 
a son. 

At Romney, the Lady of Lieut. Bedwell, R.N. 
of a son. i\ if. 

At Cheltenham, the Lady of Capt. the Hon. F. 
Maude, R.N. of a son. 

Ajiril Pith. At Banchory, the Lady of Colonel 
Wood, of a dau^ter. 

MARRIED. 

Dec. ?l9th, 1831. At Bahia, Lieut. W. Riall, ol 
His Majesty’s Ship Druid, to Elizabeth Frances 
Parkinson, eldest daughter of J. Parkinson, Eeq. 
His Majesty’s Ciimsui in that province. 

1832. Lieut,. W, Copley, R.N. to Marg.aret, 
daughter of the late J. Trisionc, Esq. of Newcan* 
tie, Staffordshire. 

At the British Embassy at Paris, Lieut. J. C. 
Campbell, 4.^th Regiment, to LiHella, eldest 
daiTghtor of U. Daunt, Esq. of Coik. 

March 27th. At Moii''ili, Lieut. Liucfilan 


Burn, R.N. to Anna Maria, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Edward Nicholson, Vu ai of Mil- 
ford, Northumberland. 

At North Berv\i(k, Capt. H<*mv AA ilium 
Bruce, R.N. to Mary Minrhiii, joimgest daii"hte\ 
oi the late Colonel George l)aliytii|;le 

At Woodham, (’apt. ('.irliton, ll.N. von o( the 
late Ceil. CaiWton, to Roioiiiond, d lugldei ot the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Oidc, of Westwood Hall, Nor- 
thumberland. 

April :iid. At Perth, Lieut. John Forlu s, rriili 
Regiment, to Maiy Ann, youngest daitghlei otflic 
l.ite Mr. P. M.icfarlaiie. 

In Edinburgh, Linit Colonel the Hon. Geonii 
Ralph Abeicroinby, miattachcd, to laiiii'«.i Pemiel, 
yiMingesl d.iiiiiliter of the Hon John Hay Foibe*., 
one of the Senators ot the College of Justi<>e. 

Apiil Pith. At L'liiibetli, James Diuiii, Esq. 
Purser. ll.N. to Lucy, only daiighUr of the late 
Hit hard Dore, l'’sq. formeily His Mainiy's I)e 
piily Jud'jc Advocate of the Colony ot New Souili 
Wales. 

April |4lh. Capt. Hood I’leliards, hilfpiy ot 
the Oili Diagooii Guards, to ('h<ii lotto Susanna, 
s( cuiul daiiglilfi of ('apt. Mason, ('.11. 1< N. .iiid 

of the Hon. Mrs. 

Apiil lOlh. At I’lyrnoiith, Lieut. J. Millett, 

R.N. to Mess Cole, daughtei ot Cole, Esq. 

Purser, K.N. 

In London, Capt. the Hon. SaiMie! Hay, of the 
7tli Regiineiil ot Foot, '•other of the lYirl of 

Errol, to Louisa, only daughter of ilie Hon. (’apt. 
P. Boiivene, R.N. ^ 

In London, Lieut. James Small, 11 N. to Fanny, 
.second ilanghler ol Edward Horton, E.sq. Duke 
street, Portman square. 

At Faieham, Capt. Richard Kirwin Ilill,‘ind 
Light Infantry, to Jane Margaiet, eldest daiigbicr 
of Vice-Admiial Halkett. 

DEATHS. 

LIKUTKNtNT-COLONKI.. 

Feb. I3th, 18.Ti. At Cromarty, Noith Britain, 
Gordon, late Invincihles. 


Feb. 2fllh. M'Lein, li. p. .3nl West riidinii 
Regiment. 

Wyborn, h. p. Royal Mantiev. 



DEATHS. 
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i:ai*tains. 

July *i7th, miH. Tn Trance, Menard, Lite Vo 
n‘i};n \i‘iillery. 

. Aiij;. At Toonah, IJoinbay , Hogg, 6lh l^oof. 
Main-ioti, 70th Tool. « 

Kov. ‘iSth Ht*\ry Murray, h. p. TTnattarhed. 
JVb. iHl, isati. Vrirkett, li. p 77th Foot 
Feb. loih, Na^h, b. p. Unattached. 

Keb. Tiili. Viancis (lUiu, ditto. 

• t, 

g LIEIITJLN AATS. 

May, tub, IH.TI. rnuglc, h. p. 7lh Dragoons.* 
Aug. Sth. Al TIioin.iH, i;iih Foot. 

Nov. 9th IS.'ll. Oil tlio Isle ot r»ance, uii 
pissagj’ htiMie, llann.i, 3id Foot. 

Deo. l‘2th. Al Coik, (iuinblcton, h. p. Start* 
Corps. 

Jau. ‘i‘2n.l, Ift.l'i. At Castle Coiner, Ireland, 
Dafivo, Knyal Invincible Arlilleiy. 

Feb. 4tb. Frasei, h. p. Gth hish Hiigade. 

Fell. 7th. At Naaf, lielaiid, CUatltuii, late 
Uov al Irisli Aitdlei V. 

Feb. I.'ilh. Dunbar, h. p. 72nd Foot. 

Maieh 2iul. liale, h. p. I2th Foot. 

Maieh 8th. Haiiivin, h. p. lU.’iid Foot. 

Maich Hub. At Devoiiiioit, Millai, late Iloyal 
Sappeis and Miners. 

ll'll, Adpitanl ol Cork Uicruilins' Ihstnct. 

Jh .NS1(;,\S. 4 

Jan. Sill, 18 H. (Jrinter, late 2nd Ro\ai \e- 
UTiui Haltalioii. 

(iaic> , h. p. I natt.ifhed. 

Nov. 2(ith. rd\iuasrei li. p, 83id 

Fool. 

Feb. 4ih, 1832. Quarter Ala^tcr Ktlly, h. p. 
tib Diagoon tliiaida. 

Dee. 2dili, iM.tl. Al (laDvay, A etinii.ny-Sur- 
muii Kirwati, h. p. 'llh Dtagoon Cuaids, 

COMMlSSAllUT DErAUl MENT. 

Sept. 17tb. Al St Domingo, Depniy-Assistiint 
Conmii^Miy-CeiK i.il I’ouBseit.^ 

Oft. null, lS;il. At Patna^ Bengal, Ensign 

(b)hn C unpbell, dtltli Heginient. 

Dor. 2bt. Coiiiiiundci Henr> John Hatton, 
aged 31. 

1S32. At fiifdock Ve.in Cottage, Tiieiit. S. 
Duncan, ll.N. ot the Cuard. 

Al Falnnmth, suddenlS^ Luut. Veters, H.N. 

In London, T. Aldridge, K^q. Vinser. ll.N. and 
nnny jears Secretary to Admiral Dougla.H. 

March 9th. At Malta, of fever, Mr. John H. 
Dancer, Mate ol His Majesty’s Ship Allred. 

Maich loth. At Gibraltar, universally rtgret- 
ted, Ca|)t. George Diowne, of the Uotli RineS;^ 
( Idesi a»n of the Hon. Colonel Drowne. 

At Duriiain, Major Thomas Hooper, on the 
reined full pay of the Royal Marines. 

Al Sen, 'Mr. George VVaiigham, Master, Royal 
Navy (I80ti). 


At the Royal Hospital, Plymouth, Mi. Jolni 
Osriiuu, Mastei, R.N. (1795), alter h, long and 
p.iii]fhl illness. 

March 17lh. At Ladyrig, Lieut. Andiew Uo. 
bertson, aged 41, on half pay of the Lite 94th ID 
gimeiit or Scotch Brigade, in which he seivid 
during the whole of the Peninsular war. 

At Chellcnham, Lieut.-Gen. Humtrey, Colonel 
Commandant U. R. 

On board His Majesty’s Ship Alfred, olf Napoli 
<!i Romania, Lieut. A. Baring, son ot A. Baling, 
Esq. M P. 

At Ooivaille, near Ncwcisile oii-Tyne, Lieut. 
William Selby, R.N. 

March ‘ititli. At Poitsmonth, Cnmmaudor \V. 
Field (1828), HI his ftOlh yeai. 

Retired Commander 'riiomas Booklets, 

Lieut. John Richards, R.N. 

Afarch 28th. At 38, Gieat Riiig strei t, Kdiin 
burgh, after a shoit hut painiul illiu hs, Heiny 
James Jcinmetl, F>q. Sl.ift Surgeon to His Ma- 
jesty’s Forces. • 

Maich 3bt. At the Royal Nav:d Hospital, 
Alalta, jMi. Barbel, PurM i ot the Stylla sloop- 
ot war. 

Apiil 2nd. At Edinburgh, Lieut, (hdoiiel 
Geoiue Hunter, of the Hon. East India Comps, 
ny’s Seivici, M.» Iras eMablishuienI, son ot Dr. 
John Hunter, St. Atmrew’.s. 

April 5ih. At Monnlcharlcs, Licut. Gen. John 
Hughes, of Balkissock. 

Apnl 7th. At Coik, Lieut. Fiaiici.s Milrier 
B.iny, lulf pay S3»d legiment, only brothoi of llie 
late Di. Mdmi Bariy,of that city. He was pi(- 
seni at the pilnup.d actions and .Meges which 
took place during tin* late PeniiiHular wai, and 
rciuved wouiMs at the battles of TaUveia and 
Nivelle, .and al tlie siege of Bidajos. 

Ill coti«i(qnenco of an accidental fall from the' 
iness-iooiM baleony, Lieut. Colston, 73rd leginient. 

ApiilSth. At Dawlisli, having on the pieced- 
iijg Monday been premalurcdy confim-d, l.ydia 
Fiances, wife of Capt, Sir E. \V. C. V-iley, 
R.N. and daiiglitcr of James Pitman, Fs(|. of 
Diiiu liidcotk bouse, near Exeter, aged 22. 

At Sonthwiok, Taent.-Gcu. Dunlop, of Dunlup, 
Colonel ot the 75th Foot. 

Apiil nth. In Dublin, Colonel Chailes Haiid- 
lield, of Hermitage, near Lucan, in the 80th year 
of his age, 24 years Cominiss ir> -Genera] ot Ire- 
land, the youngest and last smviving .sou of the 
late LieuL-Cul. John Haiultield, who coimnandod 
the 4tffli regiiiiem t>f toot al the siege of Louis- 
bourg. Colonel Cliarle.s Handlield has left one 
son, Capt. Edw'ard Hnndtield, R.N. and seven 
daughters, to lament the loss of their exemplary 
and highly talented father. 

April 17th. At Perth, the wife of Capt. Aidn- 
bald Campbell, late 99ih Regiment. 

Apiil 20tli. At Plyinoutii, Lient.-Colonel 
Charles Dashwood, late 3rd Guards, and formcily 
British Consul-General of Central Ameiica, aged 
43. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RJLGISTKR, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. II. SMYTH, AT HEDFORn. 


MAR. 

1832. 

Six’* The 

Maxim. 

Degrees. 

rmometer 

Minim. 

Degrees. 

Barom. 

Inches. 

Atap.M 

Thermo. 

Degrees. 

Hjgrom. 

Parts. 

PluTia. 

meter 

Inches. 

Gvapor,!. 
. tor 
Inches. 

Winds at a F.M. 

1 

% 1 

39'0 

30*0 

30*65 

37*5 

<700 

— 

•036 

S. light airs and calms. 

9 

42*5 

,35*3 

30-36 

40*0 

732 

— 

•037 

.‘J.W. light vvi infs uid tlond\ 

1? 3 

43-7 

30*5 

30-28 

43*0 

744 ‘ 

— 

•035 

S. by K. light breezes, clnudy. 

© 4 

43*2 

38*6 

30*14 

424 

737 

*020 

•f)36 

.S. by K. fr. breezci, cloudj . 

}) 5 

44*3 

40*2 

29 79 

44*3 

819 

*335 

*039 

S, vaii.tble wirnhs, sq. rain. ; 

$ ® 

47-2 

41*0 

20*94 

55-6 

617 

*.5.30 

‘036 

W. by S. hard sqnalh, d. 

^ 7 

46-0 

37*8 

29*48 

40*0 

773 

*230 

•050 

S.VV.a calc,.';qurtlls.iiid rain. 

X 8 

40-4 

36-8 

29*37 

45*8 

742 

•280 

*003 

S. by W. biee/fS, lint* 

9 9 

44-3 

34*3 

30*19 

43*5 

7*25 


•oso 

N.E. It. bifr/.i*.«. tiosty, line. 

1? JO 

49-7 

34*3 

30*15 

19*3 

6*25 

*038 

*078 

W.N . VV. 1 1. >vi nd , btM II t . day. 

© 11 

51-4 

36-4 

30*10 

50*2 

509 

— 

*060 

light airs and liric. 

j) n 

.53-4 

40*0 

^29*97 

49*5 

503 



*0.57 

,S. by K. It. an s, log (-li-aiing. 

13 

50-0 

42*3 

29*83 

49 7 

604 

— 

*050 

S. by W. fresh bree-/<*s, fiiif 

$ 14 

40 8 

1 .lo-a 

20*74 

45*7 

632 

-580 

*048 

SAV. fresh gale and ^qllalls 

It 15 

50-0 

j 39*4 

29*62 

44*6 

077 

1*303 j 

*052 

N.F, flesh bree/cs, cloudy. 

9 ifi 

48-0 

40*0 

29*.54 

46*0 

1 724 

— 

*080 

S.W. a uale, «qn.-ills of rain | 

T? 17 

48-5 

1 40-2 

20-72 

45*3 

i 693 

*670 

•084 

W .S. VV. strong brs. showers.' 

© 18 

48*0 

1 :ii»-8 

29*63 

47*0 

715 

— 

‘096 

N.VV. a gale, ami dark sky.! 

> 19 

49*3 

40*2 

*'29-78 

47*4 

0.19 

•1.50 

*100 |VV. ;) (litiil g.ilt*, t*iu iC'iiMiig.i 

^ 20 

52*3 

' 40*0 

29-82 

47-0 

.562 , 

— 

*100 IM.W. more nioderaft*. ! 

^ 21 

49*8 

43*4 

30-06 

49-8 

670 

— 

*150 

W. b\ N. blowing li.ird. ' 

X 22 

67*3 

450 

SO-04 

49*7 

026 1 

— 

•100 

W. fresh bieezts, rlond\ ! 

9 23 

52*0 

40*3 

29 82 

49*8 

63(| 

♦476 

*095 jW.N.W. It. bis, siiovver}. 

T? 24 

48*2 

40*4 

29-80 

4,5.0 

575 

— 

*102 S’ .W. blow. li.inl,h.ul,»Uel. 

© 25 

49*0 

.19*0 

30*18 

40-7 

490 ' 

•084 

•H2 IN.N.W. fie.sh luei-Kc, fmc. 

J 20 

49*0 

30*6 

30*13 

44*3 

625 ' 

— 

•098 |S.W. toN. W. cl. througliont. 

i 27 

40*8 

41*7 

30*02 

46*3 

661 

•080 

•050 IK. by S. light winds, finf. 

5 28 

50*7 

41 5 

30*05 

49*6 

620 ' 


•078 

V.K. light biopzv'H and hazy. 

X 20 

53*9 

30*4 

29-99 

.52*2 

383 ■ 

— 

.090 

N.P,. biMiuitul daj . | 

9 30 

52-5 

43*0 

•29*90 : 

45*7 

493 1 


*085 

V N,ll. iiiodeiate, < loiidy. ! 

h 31 

47*5 i 

42 8 

29*80 1 

45*8 

6*22 

— 

•080 

N.K. light winil«i, oveit.ist. i 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The paper of “ I. A.” addressed to Joseph Hume, Estp a<id al>oiindiri^ in irrelevant 
matter, cannot be inserted. Any distinct and practical suggestion of the writer mIII 
meet attention. *' 

We shall be happy to apply the cominiinication of “ M. F. F. B.’* in the way lie 
wishes. 

“A Naval Officer, residing in the country,” may be assured that »uo efforts nre 
spared to accomplish in a satisfactory manner the objects to igkjch he draws our 
notice. There are, as he admits, many difficulties in the case— greater, indeed, than 
he is aware of, or than we can here explain , tliese, however, we hope speedily to 
overcome, without compromi.sing our independence, from which we cannot swerve. 
Our Correspondent is singularly in error in his ctimparative reference to another 
quarter, as we could clearly prove to him. 

Our excellent friend ‘‘ N. C.” will find a practical answer in our present Number. 

Wo shall look out for a vacant berth for “ The Blue Guardsman,” whose*.better 
acquaintance we desire to cultivate. 

Very many communications have been received, which we find it impossible to 
enumerate in a eataloffue rainmni. They shall meet with due attention. 

We repeat our request that communications may not be later, when intended for 
early insertion, than the 20th of the month. 

“ Veteranus” has just reached us. We perfectly concur in his views, but suspect 
he has not perused our later Numbers with attention. We refer liim for instance to 
the first Article of our Number for August 1831, p. 441 ; to our Portfolio in No. 38, 
foY November last, p. 401 ; and to the, Parliamentary Debates relating to the Services, 
which, in a corrected C.nd authentic form, are in progress of completion in onr pages, in 
proof that his welLmeant suggestions form an essential part of our plan and practice. 
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CONSOLATIONS OK AN OPTIMIST. 

• • ^ ^ 

We have considered it right to resume the original resolution witli 

whioh we set out, to avoid discussion on particular points of poli- 
tics, or to* meddle with purely party questions. This restriction 
however, does not of course ^prevent us from attending to those 
broad and philosophical considerations which •alFect the happiness 
df this country,, and as we chan*je t-o be sincere and thorough-going 
optimists ourselves, we feel naturally desirous to inspire similar feel- 
ings in the breast of our readers,'and especially of our brethren in both 
the martial professions. Indeed, we have long been of opinion, that 
there are few duties more binding on the olficcrs of our happily United 
Service, than the determination to make the most of every thing— 
and always to think — to feel — ^and to say that all will turn out right 
in the end. Soldiers and sailors, in fact, ought to be living Can- 
dides,” and to exclaim under the bitterest calamities that all must 
be for the best !” But as we are not yet such complete devotees as 
this degree of faith implies, we think it ma^ not be amiss to show the 
solid gronnds — or what we take to he the solid grounds — on which we 
rest our belief. 

Our confidence in the stability of the British Constitution in church 
and state, and in all else which it contains that iK good and great, is 
quite incapable of chfiiigo, for it resembles the religious faith of a true 
Christian ; and this eoin])arisoii, as we shall endeavour to show, is not 
aji indecent or improper one, since they are both founded on the very 
same basis. A sound religious faith, we must always recollect, is not 
in the smallest degree weakened, in right minds, by the severest re- 
verses of fortune ; on the contrary, it ought to be, and indeed generally 
is, exalted by temporary calamity ; and the occurrence of misfortunes 
and crosses apparently in the very teeth of all justice and reason. 
The generous, the just, the temperate, the pious and the brave, shall 
be visited, to appearance, with more calamities than the profligate and 
irreligious ; but we ask, of what is that faith worth which will not 
stand up against these trials ? If then it can be shown that our poli- 
tical confidence is sitnilarly founded, we ask, with no less confidence, 
why are we to relinquish our hopes in it, merely because for our poli- 
tical sins lye may happen to be politically chastised for a season. 

It may be inquirea what we mean by our religious and political faith 
being similarlj^rSunded ? and this leads us to explain the source of our 
optimism with re^'pect ,to England, — ancf to En^and alone, we beg it 
may be constantly kept in mind, of all the countries in the world, with 
which we have any personal acquaintance. England is the only coun- 
try, so far as we know, that may be called essentially, tliat is to say, 
heac|;ily and practically a religious country, and one where, in conse- 
quence, as we fully believe, good faith between man and man in all 
the ordinary dealings of life, both public and domestic, is the general 
rule of action. Were any circumstance to shake our conviction of this 
being the case, we mean of this country being truly and sincerely a 
religious one, then, but not till theil, our politicar optimism might 
be^n to jshake likewise. Nothing, however, that we have seen, or 
beard, or read abdut of late, bad as many symptoms have been, 1ms 
changed our opinions on this vital ^oint, and thctjpfore we cannot 
U. 8. JoirnN-. No. 43. .fuNK 1332. i. 
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bring ourselves to feel alarm as to the issue of these threatened changes 
in the structure of’ our body politics. Our belief is, that, generally 
speaking, over the whole of England the wise and the good, the best 
informed and the 'ablest men, have always in the long rim possessed 
the real power of directing affairs, and that however much in a village, 
a city, or even in a government, selfsh and turbulent or discontented 
men, despisers of the. long-tried institifcions of their country, careless- 
hearted, individually, in respect to religion, and sincerely hating the 
church establishment, may gain the ascendancy for a time, yet that 
it is not in the nature of things, ini a community constituted as ours 
is, that such persons should have it in their power to do any permanent 
mischief, or to direct affairs long. 

We should certainly call it a grqat permanent mischief, if such 
wicked, ignorant, or unpatriotic persons could essentially alter the 
character and sentiments of the population of the country, break down 
their church, root out their religion, or change their characteristic good 
faith into mere mercenary trickery. 

But in the first place, with respect to the church establishment, let 
us consider on what, politically speaking, it rests ? Not surely on the 
wealth of its endowments, nor even on the education, the talents, or 
the zeal of its ministers, as many people are apt at times to fancy, but 
essentially on the indestructible soundness of its doctrines, and the real 
excellence of its purposes, together with the practical, and deep-seated 
advantages which it confers daily and hourly upon human society. 
Nevertheless, all these immense advantages are not enough, to give 
even such a church establishment a permanent root in the country. 
There must be superadded the religious opinions and sentiments, that 
is to say, the real convictions of the great mass of the reflecting and 
influential portion of the people, who, we firmly believe, cordially 
• cherish the church establishment on account of its being, in their opi- 
nion, necessary to the very existence of the national religion in its 
purity. Unless it be thus sustained, no possible ingenuity, nor any 
exercise of human power, can ever hope to preserve such a curious and 
admirable fabric as our Government in Church and State. 

If things in England really be as we suppose,, and there is in point 
of fact a general and sincere religious feeling pervading the great mass 
of English sodety, (we care little by what denominations the sects 
of religious men amongst us be distinguished,) then it strikes us, that 
we do the country great injustice in supposing they yf&l tamely allow 
those institutions by \thich their best hopes are secured , to be rudely 
torn down. If they do, then all we can say is, their religion hangs 
more loosely about them than we had supposed it did, and they are not 
worthy of their institutions and the great good which flows from them. 
But we hope for far better things, and confess we never hear a true- 
hearted friend to the long-tried institutions of this country express 
apprehension about the church establishment, that we do not feel 
something of the same displeasure, and almost humiliation^ with which 
we should listen to a person expressing dpubts as to the solidity of the 
Christian doctrine. And when we hear clergymen expressing such 
. alarms for the stability of church affairs^ we feel pretty much, as we should 
do, were we to hear military or naval officers betraying doubts as to their 
capacitv for beating the Erenoh again when the war shall break out. 

^At the same tiifle, it would give us some cause of uneasiness, were 
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we not to see very general alarm excited throughout tlie country, when 
so many valuable interests are supposed to be at stake. Out of this 
alarm will, undoubtedly, spring the determination to defend what is 
valuable in the system, and the requisite combinations to give that de- 
terminatiosi effect. How it will operate, we mean what will be the 
details, we know not ; we do not pretend to be prophets, nor do we 
predict more minutely for the'^British Constitution, than we do for the 
coOrse of other, affairs ; but we- merely predict that right reason must 
sooner* or later prevail in such a society as ours, where, as we firmly 
believe, religious sentiment exilts fully as much as ever it did ; and 
where good faith is still the general rule — subterfuge and trickery the 
exception ; and where talents, information, good sense, and virtuous 
conduct do still, in point of practice, acquire and preserve their ascen- 
dency in all things as heretofore, and where the distinctions of rank 
are not only really and truly acknowledged, but in spite of all this 
vulgar outcry, are virtually acted upon throughout the land. 

If all these things have existed before, and have made their influence 
felt in times past, why should they cease to do so now, just at the 
moment they are most required ? It is said that men who really wish 
for changes in the constitution have got into high stations of command, 
and that their ])ower is now so great that they vnll subvert the institu- 
tions of the country. Yes, certainly, if they tan first subvert the 
character of its inlKd;)itants. But are our principles, moral and religi- 
ous, so easy of change ? Is our good faith so readily altered to cun- 
ning selfishness ? Is our confidence in long-tried talents and know- 
ledge and judicious conduct slight that we will exchange it for 
reliance on mere pretensions to capacity ? Are the general and all- 
pervading advantages and pleasures which spring from the distinctions 
of rank, so purely imaginary, as to be given up at the dictation of mere 
theoretical equalizers? Are the tens of thousands of old habits, to* 
which we have been so long wedded, capable of such immediate flexure 
as is supposed ? — or are the ten million millions of deeply-rooted in- 
terests amongst us and all the venerable prejudices of this land to be 
plucked up and replanted, as you would transfer so many cabbages ? 

('ertainly not,” it may be answered ; but then,” it may perhaps be 
added, the people are blind to their own true interests ; they are 
easily letl by the nose ; they are ahvays subject to enthusiasm ; they 
see not before them, they know not what they do, and consequently 
they yield toTfheir own vulgar impulses, or to the eqally vulgar, but 
more adroit eloq?aence of some plausible demag(%iie, who prompts them 
to believe that change is for tlieir good, and when it is all too late they 
repent and have nothing left but to curse their misleaders.” 

To this we might reply, that the people of this country will do no 
su^h thing ; they have not so acted in worse times than the present, 
and they will not so act now at the dictation of any man or set of men. 
In France, indeed, this is just what does happen : the Mirabeau of the 
day first rouses the people, and then fancies, good easy man, that he 
can regulate the course of the conflagration, or that having pulled the 
trigger he can direct the discharge* so as to strike only the evils he 
wishes tp remedy. The piece, Iiowever, is sure to burst in his hands,* 
and all the satisfaction we have, is to know that he himself is blown to 
pieces along with the rest. In thi^ country our xx^tal is more true : 

L 2 
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there is, luckily, no bursting with us, though there be plenty of explo- 
sions ; s>nd all the influence of infinitely more able men than any who 
have yet risen to power amongsf us, and who have ever endeavoured to 
unsettle us, as it has availed notliing in times gone by, will avail nothing 
at the present hour. To suppose the contrary is to believe that we, like 
the French, are without the substance of private and of political virtue, 
and that our institutions are the esseAtials, and not, as they really 
are, the mere accessories or frame-'vork of our prosperity. Tliis 
machinery has no sort of virtue in itself to impart the prindple of 
vitality to a state, any more than a set^f wheels are capable of impart- 
ing motion to a carriage ; and here is the grand mistake of the French, 
and so many other nations. They imagine that free institutions and 
ingenious codes of laws will beget freedom and establish the rights of 
persons and property. No doubt, institutions help most materially to 
preserve these great blessings, as the wheels we spoke of enable the car- 
riage to advance. But if a nation possess in itself the true principles 
of political strength acid freedom, and if it be virtuous and religions, in 
the solid senses of these words, it need not fear that it will be tried be- 
yond its strength. It is as contrary to sound reason to suppose that the 
designs of a few selfish men, or even of a few mistaken though public- 
spirited men, shall be jible to injure this country permanently, as that 
the same number of ^lersons elsewhere shall be able to give strength 
and freedom to an enslaved, ignorant, or vicious country. None but the 
wildest dreamers on such matters imagine that any possible set of in- 
stitutions would impart true freedom to the Turks ; but, in our upinion, 
it is a dream quite as wild to suppose tljat if we are only true to our- 
selves, the freedom, strength, and virtue of England, are capable of being 
overturned, or even, in any material degree, injured. 

For a time the people of this country are often led to the wrong side ; 
they may be seduced to listen to demagogues, and prompted to shout 
for change, but this does not last long ; and though it be proverbially 
more easy to go down to Avernus, than to retrace the upward steps, 
there is no reason to imagine that in this country any sudden mischief, 
any more than any sudden good, can ever be done. Measures may be 
adopted, we grant, which shall have the effect in <:ime of sapping our 
foundations, and eventually of bringing down the whole edifice ; but 
this, we conceive, cannot happen if the true-hearted men in the coun- 
try are even moderately faithful and courageous — and as we have not 
the smallest doubt that they will be much more than mt&erately ener- 
getic when it comes fairly to fiie push, we confess, anr optimism, so 
far from waning, only increases, for we foresee out of these very trou- 
bles a real accession of political strength to the genuine conservative 
cause, and a firmer clenching of the rivets whjch bind the state toge- 
ther. That the names of many things will be altered, we think pro- 
bable, and that very considerable injustice will be perpetrated, and 
considerable practical evils may arise from these changes, is very possi- 
ble ; but that all things in public life will readjust themselves, we have 
no more doubt than we have that private good sense and virtuous con- 
duct will always sooner or later gaiif the day in this country. W e again, 
and again, however, beg it may be recollected, that our political optimism 
relates to England only, because it is here alone that talents and sound 
principles have their due-wei^it in the eventual regulation of every 
thing. 
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A nahrXtive op the warfare in the western islands, 

■ UP TO TftE ASSEMBLI^fG OF THE PRESENT EXPEDITION. 

. * 

BY AN EYE WITNESS. 

[While we are happy to record, upon competent authority, the ac- 
tual incidents detailed in this Narr^itive, we must "uard ourselves, as 
neulrats, from identification with the political bias of the gallant 
writer. — Ed.] ' 

Whkn Don Miguel abolished the constitution of Portugal, the gar- 
risons of the Azores, with the exception of Terceira, declared for him. 
The inhabitants took little or no part in this movement ; and it is re- 
markable that this island, perhaps destined to be the cradle of rege- 
nerated Portugal, where the troops remained faithful to the Queen, 
were more attached to Don Miguel than the others, who, generally 
speaking, leaned to Donna Maria and the constitution. 

The Portuguese refugees from Plymouth, it is well known, made an 
attempt to land at Terceira, and when in sight of their own port, and 
expecting to meet their friends and relations, were driven off by a 
Dritish squadron sent for that purymse by the existing Administration. 
Under these circumstances they decided on not^hgain putting them- 
selves under English protection, and proceeded to Brest, where they 
were kindly received by the French Government, who supplied them 
•with funds that enabled them to proceed in small parties to Terceira, 
where they joined their means to those of the garrison, and endeavoured 
to make their position tenable. 

In the summer of 1829 an expedition was fitted out at St. Michaers 
against this last citadel of Portuguese independence, under the order? 
of the Captain-General Prega, consisting of two sail-of-the-line, seve- 
ral frigates, corvettes, and between two and three thousand troops ; 
a descent was attempted in Praga Bay, but they were repulsed with 
great slaughter by a gallant band, headed by Count Villa Flor, who 
arrived a few days before, preferring poverty and honourable retirement 
at T(;rceira to the enjoyment of his estates under the actual ruler of 
Portugal. Cyouiit Palrnella came over shortly after, — a Regency was 
establislif;d, and tlie island, which is strong by nature, was put in 
a most resp.t?<^able state of defence. After the discomfiture of Don 
Miguel’s expedition the greater par^ of th| squadron returned to 
Lisbon, leaving a few ships to blockade the island. These vessels soon 
became a greater annoyance to French and British commerce than to 
the Terceireans ; who continued to receive supplies from their friends 
in France and England without much ditticulty. Portuguese constitu- 
tionalists flocked to their standard, and this little army soon became 
formidable to the neighbouring islands. It is necessary to see the 
works established at Terceira, to be able to appreciate sufficiently the 
perseverance of tliis little band, serving almost without pay, the officers 
contenting themselves with the ratipns of the soldiers, and still bearing 
a most respectable appearance.. The Regency showed a noble example 
and lived with the greatest frugality, and nothing could be more 
delightful than the happiness an^ contentment that reigned in this 
little state; their cause was good, and they lookid forward to better 
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days. Many of tile principal inhabitants gave up the revenue of their 
estates for the support of the cayse, and became soldiers, and as it was 
impossible to make them all officers, they Joined a corps Jhat had been 
formed of noblemen and gentlemen, composed^ of the best blood of 
Portugal, many of whom had been students at Coimbra,*' and were 
obliged to leave their homes in consequence of the opposition they 
made to Don Miguel. * 

In the spring of 1830, the aggre^ions against British commerce 
became so outrageous, that the Briton and Undaunted frigates were 
sent off to the Western Islands, and the Galatea was despatched to 
Lisbon to obtain redress for the capture of British vessels which had 
been sent into that port. Abundance of apologies were offered to the 
Consul-General and promises of satisfaction, which, however, was 
limited to the release of the vessels and the dismissal of the captain of 
the Diana. The papers of the captured ships were detained on various 
pretexts, and no indemnity was given for their seizure. On the acces- 
sion of the present administration the Briton was sent with a squadron, 
which, under a threat of blockading the Tagus, obtained the required 
satisfaction. 

These disputes with our Government, and subsequently more serious 
ones with the Frencli^ encouraged the Regency of Terceira, whose 
resources were nearly' at an end, and who found it absolutely necessary 
for their very existence to extend their dominion oVer the other islands, 
to ft out an expedition against Fayale, which had been left for some 
time without a protecting squadron. Three small armed vessels were 
procured, and several English schooners hired for the conveyance of 
troops, and early in June they arrived off Fayale. Light winds and 
strong currents unfortunately swept th^ through the channel of Pico, 
and prevented the British and American Consuls, who were requested 
by the Governor to treat for the surrender of the island, from com- 
municating with Count Villa Flor, the commander of the expedition. 
As it was necessary to obtain a footing for their troops and an anchor- 
age for their frail barks, St. George's was attacked and carried after a 
considerable resistance. The arrival of a Portuguese corvette in Fayale 
roads aroused the courage of the garrison, which now^repared for a vigor- 
ous defence ; this was a most unfortunate occurrence for the Terceireans, 
whose means were small, and doubts were entertained whether they 
would be able to accomplish the primary object of the ex^dition ; they 
however found a secuig anchorage for their small squadron, during 
a succession of bad weather, and they had the pleasune of seeing the 
corvette driven from her anchorage in a gale of wind, and at the same 
time received intelligence of the capture of another Portuguese corvette 
by a small French squadron which suddenly appeared in those seas. 
The weather continuing unfavourable, it was impossible with thrir 
small vessels to attack F^ale in the absence of the corvette ; they 
however crossed over to Pico, and established themselves opposite the 
town, which is about eight miles distant, and there they learned that 
Don Pedro had touched at Fayale in his way to Europe ; this circum- 
stance infused fresh spirits into their little army. 

On the information of the intended expedition reaching the Foreign 
Office, the Galatea was despatched to watch over British interests, and 
after touching at l^t. IMichael’s an^ Teroeira, arrived on the 10th of 
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June at Fayale^ and found the contending parties* in the situation 
described.. The anchorage at this island is good, you may either lie 
close to the town, and ride out all galel with safety, or take up a posi- 
tioiuat a suihcieiit distance*' to slip when necessary, and run out of 
either passage as mosf convenient. The town is beautifully situated, 
the country richly cultivated, and nothing can be more inagniticent 
than the island of Pico opposite^ with its extinguished volcano towering 
above the clouds — ^the island of St. George also, at some distance, adds 
to the beauty of the scenery. Pico produces a great quantity of grapes, 
the wine is brought over to Faj^le, where it is prepared, and it takes 
its name from the latter island. There is a considerable whale fishery 
amongst the islands, and great numbers of American ships touch at 
Fay ale on their way to the South Seas, and take whales in sufficient 
quantity to pay for the refreshments the island produces ; abundance 
of vegetables are cultivated for the supply of this demand, which the 
Americans call their sauce. 

Tile arrival of the Galatea was hailed with great joy, not only by the 
English but by the inhabitants, all of whom were favourable to Donna 
Maria ; and, indeed, some time before the young men of the island had 
attempted a revolution, and actually possessed themselves of the fort, 
but want of concert and a leader made then^ an easy prey to the 
garrison when they recovered from their first al.-^m. Fayale is de- 
fended by two very respectable batteries, one at each end of the bay, 
connected together by a sea-wall which extends to the two capes ; this 
renders an attack by boats on that port quite out of the question. 
Port au Pin, a small harbour to the south-west, is also strong and 
separated from the bay by a small isthmus which connects a promontory 
to the main land, and might be made very strong. Praga 13ay, on the 
other side of the cape, is also tolerably well defended. 

Tlie garrison consisted of five hundred very disorderly men, and the • 
discipline was so much relaxed that they threatened to abandon tlie 
island and ])illage the town ; the militia was also considerable ; assisted 
by a corvette of twenty-four guns, which returned to the anchorage a 
few days after tlie arrival of the Galatea, so far from having any 
thing to dread they had force enough, if well managed, to attack and 
destroy the wliole expedition at their anchorage. Fortunately for the 
Terceirejjjtis, a good understanding did not subsist between the Captain 
of the corvette and the Governor ; the former was supposed to lean to 
the opposite ^jparty, and endeavoured to keep well with both sides. 
Application was made to the commanAjr of tlife Galatea to detain the 
English vessels said to be serving with the expedition, which he 
declined on the following grounds : — 

1st. There was no authentic information that the vessels employed 
w|jre English. 

2nd. It was not contrary to the law of natipns neutrals being hired 
by a belligerent taking their chance of capture by the opposite party. 

3rd. As these vessds were not fitted out in England with the in- 
tention of assisting either party, but were simply trading, they did not 
come under the fereign enlistment <bm ; and lastly, the Galatea had 
orders to interfere in no maniiel: whatever with either party. 

’These* orders were rigorously enforced, no officer was allowed to be 
on shore after sunset, and very little communication was held with the 
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inhabitants ; no .intercourse was permitted with Pico, and a boat that 
came off under the \netence of selling wine, was dismissed forthwith. 

The’Terceireans made severfd attempts to gain the captain of the 
corvette, or to induce him to withdraw, but without effect ; both par- 
ties seemed to fear each other The captain of the corvette was 
afraid of being boarded in the night, or burnt ; the Terceireans were 
apprehensive of being met half cliani^ld over and destroyed, and in 
truth, they had the greater reason to he cautious, as their all depended 
on this expedition. The Constitutional party at Fay ale weie most 
anxious; every morning at daylight ithe windows were crowded, in 
hopes of seeing the flotilla, but every morning brought its disappoint- 
ment. Things remained in this state till the 22nd, when a council of 
war was held, and it was decided to withdraw the garrison, and con- 
duct them to St. Michaers in the corvette, an American brig, an Eng- 
lish and Brazilian schooner, wdiich they hired for that purpose. The 
same reason that existed for non-interference with English vessels in 
the name of the B^ncy, prevented the commander of the Galatea 
interfering with the hiring of the English schooner for the convey- 
ance of Don Miguel's troops. 

The 23rd of July was flxed for the embarkation. The presence of 
the British frigate, it was hoped, would prevent any irregularity, and 
also from carrying th^ir threat of plundering the town into execution. 
At ten o'clock the drums began to. beat, the troops were marched in 
from their several stations, and every thing had the appearance of 
going ofl^ with order and regularity ; the Governor, however, very im- 
properly went on board the first, leaving the second in command to 
superintend the embarkation. At three, the corvette made the signal 
to weigh before half the troops were embarked, and sent an order to 
the second in command to embark immediately, with which he very 
.reluctantly complied. At half-past three she weighed, and stood out 
. of the bay with a light breeze, leaving the others to shift for them- 
selves. The troops thus left alone, for the oflicers followed the second 
in command, amused themselves by flring in' the most wanton manner 
on the unarmed inhabitants. A young Englishman was mortally 
wounded ; and a shot from an unknown hand, passed close to a win- 
dow of the Consul's house, where he was standing with the Com- 
mander of the Galatea observing the embarkation. This house is some 
distance from the quay, and this shot was the first intimation that 
mischief was going on. The firing was supposed at fir^t to be the 
soldiers discharging their blank cartridge on going ojF, Intelligence 
of what was passing at the point of embarkation, was brought to the 
Consul’s shortly after, and tbinj^ W’ore a most unpleasant aspect. The 
Corregidor (who had taken refuge with the Consul, under the appre- 
hension of ill-treatment) was desired to inform' the commanding-oflicfr 
of the militia, that he would be held responsible for any more English 
blood that might be spilt ; this gentleman was nowhere to be found. 
The Corregidor was tlien called upon to put himself at the head of 
the militia, which, after much difficulty, he consented to do if accom- 
panied by several nf the Oalatea*a officers, who were in the Consul's 
house for its protection. This nairty sallied out well armed, and pro- 
ceeded to the Port, which was close to the point of embarkation ; there 
.they found the militia straggling without o^ers, many soldiers still on 
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shore, some drunk and few sober. A guard was immediately collected, 
the militia fell in, the stragglers were secured, aOd in a few minutes 
order was restored. Had this measured not been adopted, God* knows 
what might have happened, ‘ 

The corvette was this time out of the bay ; the American brig, 
still at anchor, but making every effort to get away ; the wind was 
light, and every appearance of*a calm. The man who shot the £ng'- 
lishman was simposed to be on^ board of her. ‘ The Corregidor was 
pressed to go on and claim him, but in vain. No time was to be lost. 
An officer accompanied by Mr. J^ane, an English merchant, put off in a 
two-oared boat, and demanded the culprit, giving the commanding offi- 
cer to understand, the brig would be detained if be was not given up. 
Au immediate search was ordered, but he was nowhere to be found. 
It was now nearly calm, Villa Flor's troops had ))U8hed off from Pico, 
and were fast approaching# Apprehension was entertained on board 
the brig, that they would be boarded and put to the sword ; and at the 
urgent request of Don Miguel's soldiers, an officer was sent to Count 
Villa Flor, to say they would surrender, and tnat he trusted • there 
would be no unnecessary effusion of blood. By this time, the com- 
manding officer of militia made his appearance, and having put him- 
self at the head of his men, raised the standard of Donna Maria, which 
was greeted by the inhabitants with vivas a thbu|and times repeated. 
Count Villa Flor’s^troops, consisting of 500 men, now landed in two 
divisions, one at Praga, and another in the town ; and in an incredibly 
short time they were all dis|)osed of with the greatest order and 
regularitv. There was neither rioting nor drunkenness, nor any excess 
which might have been expected from the degree of excitement they 
were under, and in the night occupation of a town. The city was 
brilliantly illuiiiiiiated, and the Count and his principal officers were 
entertained at supper at the British Consul’s. 

Of the 500 troops which composed Don IVIiguel’s garrison, little 
more than 100 escaped. The rest were captured in the American brig 
and Brazilian schooner, and treated with the greatest humanity, and 
with the exception of the people who were released from prison, amus- 
ing themselves in« conducting their enemies to the quarter they had 
just quitted, no reaction took place ; and, indeed, it was impossible 
ibr officers and men to behave with more regularity than the highly- 
disciplined troops of the Begeney. The men were well clothed and 
well appoiir^ed, and a corps of cadets, composed of the first of the 
PortuguCvSe youths, showed an example of discipline and good order. 
Next morning, Donna IVIaria was proclaimed, and illuminations order- 
ed for three nights. The Galatea saluted her flag, a dinner was given 
on Imrd to Count Villa Flor and his principal officers, who were re- 
^»eived with manned yards, and under a salute ; in the evening there 
was a grand ball on shore, and Fayale resumed its wonted gaiety. 
The Portuguese officers formed themselves into bands, and in the 
evening serenaded the principal inhabitants ; the only circumstance 
that damped the general joy, was the death of Mr. Serle, the young 
man who was shot, and who was a great favourite with the inha* 
bitants of the island. The* murderer was fortunately apprehended, 
'tried by a courNmartiai, and shot a few days after. A garrison of 
300 men was left at Fayale, and the rest of the troops returned to 
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Terceira^ to prepare for their expedition against St, Michaers^ whicU 
they determined to*undertake if a sufficient quantity of shipping could 
be fouhd. * 

The Galatea left Fay ale on the 3rd^ ahd anchored tvfo days after at 
Angra, the capital of Terceira. The roadstesfd is not goed> and can 
only be attempted in summer ; to ride out a gale would be dangerous^ 
and to slip extremely difficult. The to^ is well situated^ and the coun- 
try rich in grain ; a great quantity offwhich was exported before it was 
occopied by the Constitutionalists^ who now consumed the greater part 
of it. JVIont Brazil is a high promontofv, connected to the main land by 
a narrow isthmus^ which is very well aefended^ and is inaccessible at 
all points except the proper landing place ; it is capable of containing 
a number of men^ and can maintain many head of cattle. The captain 
and officers were well received by the Regency> and entertained at 
dinner. In the evening there was a brilliant collection of as fine 
^ung men as ever appeared in any country. The Countess Villa 
Plor was present^ a l^eautiful and amiable woman ; she braved a win- 
ter's passage in a small sloop^ and in spite of the blockade, joined her 
husband, and the cause to which she was enthusiastically devoted. 
Next morning a regiment of ca 9 adores was reviewed, ami appeared in 
excellent order. Officers and men wore long beards, which they had 
vowed not to shave tilf the establishment of Donna Maria on the throne 
of Portugal ; after toe review a second breakfast was in readiness, and 
horses to conduct them over the island. Active preparations were mak- 
ing to get the expedition ready before reinforcements could arrive from 
Portugal, but they were greatly deficient of transports. Orders had 
been sent to Fayale to hire American whalers, and on that depended their 
ulterior movements. The troops of the Regency consisted of between 
four and five thousand men, including a corps of cadets well clothed 
And disciplined ; the men had not been paid for some time, and looked 
forward to the possession of these islands as a means of obtaining tlicir 
arrears. There was, however, no discontent amongst the military ; the 
inhabitants, as may be supposed, were anxious to see an end put to the 
wars in their islands ; their contributions were necessarily heavy, and 
their trade much cut up, having been entirely shut out from Portugal 
since the rule of Don Miguel. The Galatea quitted Terceira on 
the 7th, very much gratified with the reception they met with, and 
leaving their hearty wishes for success behind them, which was all 
they had to give. On the 8th of July she arrived at Michuers, 
which was in some alarte; the«^corvette and English schooner had 
arrived, and the Governor of Fayale was under trial by a court- 
martial. Exertions were making to put the island in a good posture of 
defence ; the town, which is named Delgada, is well built and tolerably 
clean ; it is defended by two batteries, and the landing is difficult ; it 
would require a couple of frigates to silence them both. Farther to 
the eastovard, between Delgada and Villa Franca, is a fine sandy bay 
wbidi had been .well fortified, and was too strong ibr the Terceirelms 
to land without an efficient naval force, particularly in face of a cor* 
vette of twenty-tfour guns, strong* enough to blow their musquito 
fieet out of the water. There are few'knding-places to the south- 
ward, and only one or two very difficult to the eastward. The Cap* 
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tain-General strengthened every point in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and neglected the north end of the island, where few troops were 
stationed, the coast being bold and difficult of access. The g&rrison 
consisted of 1500 men, and' 2000 militia, with a very fine train of 
artillery, wsll clothed,* well appointed, and well paid ; against this 
force and a corvette of twenty-four guns, it required considerable en- 
terprise to risk an attack, and^few people on the island supposed it 
would be atteiqpted. Several vessels from England, not finding a 
freight •back, went to Terceira in hopes of being employed, and in 
point of fact, were taken up by*the Regency. A cutter appeared off, 
occasionally, under Donna Maria's colours, and frequently came within 
three miles of the corvette, which however never moved. In the night 
proclamations and letters for various individuals were landed, and the 
Captain-General, Avho had hitherto conducted himself with great mo- 
deration, urged by the commander of the forces, commenced a severe 
persecution against all persons suspected to favour the Constitution- 
alists, and also against those to whom letters oj: proclamations were 
addressed, the greater part of which had been intercepted. lie also 
wrote to the commanding officer of the Galatea, accusing him of favour- 
ing this correspondence, which however was not the case. The pro- 
clamations were in circulation before her arrival, and the only inter- 
ference with either party was by informing the Qaptain-General that 
no English vessels /should be taken up, unless security was given for 
payment ,* this and the knowledge that the English were favourable 
to the Terceireans, caused a great coolness with the authorities. The 
Consul was also particularly obnoxious to the Captain-General, and 
several attempts had been made to procure his removal, in consequence 
of some assistance he had given to several Constitutionalists to escape 
from the island ; they had thrown themselves on liis mercy, and it was 
impossible be could have acted otherwise. 

The troops were paraded before the Captain-General every morning, 
and on passing the Consurs house, where the frigate's officers were, a 
double allowance of Don Miguel's tune, called fuero malladosj a name 
given to the Constitutionalists, was sure to be given. No insults, how- 
ever, were offered •to the English, and parties were formed in the 
country as if nothing was expected. The idea of Villa Flor attacking 
St. Micljael's was laughed at by the Miguelites, who however kept 
strengthening all the weak parts near the town ; those best informed 
even duubteirwhether they would be able to procure a sufficient num- 
ber of vessels, and the first certain inftrmatiowof their coming, was by 
a letter from a soldier at Terceira to his wife, a servant at the Consul's, 
desiring her to get him a good supper by a particular day, as they 
had procured vessels enough to bring over a sufficient force to ensure 
siiccess. 

On the 23rd of July Mr. Serle, the father of the young man shot at 
Fayale, touched at St. Michael's from Lisbon, and there learnt the 
death of his son ; he brought the news of the French having forced 
the Tagus, and there dictated terms to the Portuguese Government. 
The Consul very naturally communicated this intelligence to the Cap- 
tain-General, and to the English merchants interested in the Lisboii 
trade, and was much surprised next morning to see a prodamalion 
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placarded in the town contradicting the whole story^ and accusing him 
and Mr. Serle of having fabricated it to disturb the tranquillity the 
island; and holding the English inhabitants up to odium as being 
inimical to the government. Mr. Reed Very properly called upon the 
Governor to withdraw this, and for an explauafion. The dhly reply he 
received was, that orders had been given to the Corregidor to commence 
a summary prosecution against him. dn this being represented to the 
Captain of the Galatea, he waited o» Ihe Governor of the island, who 
was a very good and moderate man, and recommended him th advise 
the Captain-General to pause, ere he treated the British Consul in the 
same arbitrary manner he did the Portuguese, as it would lead to angry 
discussions with him, which had better be avoided in the present state 
of the island : this hint had the desired effect, and nothing more was 
heard on the subject. 

On the 28th orders arrived for the Consul to proceed to Terceira, 
and investigate the circumstance of a British vessel having been forced 
into the service of th^ Regency and lost ; he did not, however, consider 
it advisable to proceed till it was ascertained positively whether the 
island was to be attacked or not, and on the 30th of July the Galatea 
sailed for Terceira for that purpose. On the afternoon of the 1st, 
half way between the islands, a convoy of thirty-three sail was dis- 
covered, consisting /it a large merchant ship under French colours, 
thirteen schooners, and the remainder large saiiing>^boats, full of troops, 
under convoy of two small armed schooners, steering towards the north- 
east end of the island. On the first appearance of the Galatea she was 
taken for the corvette, and the schooners hauled out from the convoy, 
it haviug been determined to carry her by boarding. The Galatea hoist- 
ing her colours undeceived them, and they made sail to speak her ; as 
this, however, would have had the appearance of interfering, and if 
<seen from the island might ^ve compromised the English at St. 
Michaers, she made all sail away and anchored at one in the morning. 
As no assistance was given to one party, no intelligence was com- 
municated to the other, and fortunately they never came to ask it. 
The telegraphs had been changed the day before and did not work, and 
the Captain-General received no information of the*'convoy being off till 
seven in the morning. The alarm guns were then fired, and the drums 
beat to arms— at eight the light troops marched off,— at nine ^he main 
body and the militia, after ^ing paraded before the Captain-General 
and harangued, were put in motion, accompanied by a^’fine train of 
artillery, aU in high ordir and apparently in great spirits ; the corvette 
slipped at the same time, but by her manoeuvres she did not appear 
very anxious to disturb ^em. At ten the Captain- General left the 
town in his carriage, attended by a numerous s];aff, and fixed his head- 
quarters two leagues off. The Governor of the island was posted in 
the castle with pikemen, and a considerable number were stationed in 
the town to preserve order ; all their dispositions seemed good, with 
the exceptioa of not leaving a few regular troops in the town who 
could be depended upon, and this neglect can only be accounted for by 
the authorities believing to the last that the inhabitants were favour- 
able to Bon Miguel’s government. 

The convoy fml to leeward as far w thedtfusteros during the night. 
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and did not get abreaat of their laxrding-phce till eieht*, which was the 
time the ligjit troops left the city. The j)lace of debarkation was very 
bad, only one person being able to get up at a time ; but it was some 
'distance from Ribiera Grande where a detachment of troops were 
stationed ; and the only Resistance they met with was from a priest and 
a few old men and women rolling down stones ; the former was shot and 
fell over the cliff, and the oth^s were dispersed. — a serjeant s party 
w'ould have effectually prevented their landing. The Count Villa Flor 
and a feW cadets were the first who scrambled up the cliff*; by nine 
their whole force, consisting of IGOO men, including officers and eighty 
cadets, were on shore, having nothing but their arms; their provisions 
were even left behind, and with this small force, after recovering from 
the fatigue of mounting the cliff*, they took the road of Ribiera Grande, 
determined to conquer or die — there was no retreat, and if taken no 
mercy to be expected. In two hours they fell in with Don JVliguel’s 
Ca^’adores, and after some skirmishing, drove them* back with the loss of 
a field-piece, which was a great acquisition. They bivouacked for the 
night ill the district of Maya, and were well supplied with provisions. 
At daylight they were again in motion, and after a severe march and a 
good deal of skirmishing arrived in front of a very strong position taken 
up by the Commander of Don Miguel's forces between Ribiera Grande 
and Porto Formosa; at eleven, their disposition fa’* the attack being 
completed, they were themselves suddenly assailed on their left flank 
and rear by a detachment of 500 men, who had crossed from Villa 
Franca and the Fournes. The JVIiguelites thought the day their own, 
and cheered from their position, but stood firm. The Terceireans, no 
way dismayed, faced about a detachment, routed their assailants, and 
then attacked the position in front and flank with sa much vivacity, 
that the Miguelite troops were immediately routed and dispersed, 
leaving six pieces of artillery behind them ; ihe chase lasted till four * 
o'clock. The JMiguelites lost between 4 and 500 killed, the Tercei- 
reans about fifty. The former brought into the field J500 regular 
troops, and nearly 2000 militia, the latter certainly not favourable to 
their cause, but they were placed in the front, were obliged to fight, and 
suffered severely ; the latter 1600 men. 

During the 2nd all was quiet in the town, and no certain intelligence 
of their having effected a landing had reached the city; all was kept 
as secret as possible, it was however supposed a landing had been made 
near Porto Ferniosa. The Galatea was moored close in, and the marines 
were kept in readiness to land in the %vent of tumult or confusion. 
The Captain- General returned to town at midnight, and sent Mr. 
Ivans, an English merchant, to inform the Commander of the Ghtlatea 
that a landing had been effected and possession taken of the district of 
Mjya ; he also requested protection on board the Gahtea in case of 
need : this request required consideration, if granted, it would certainly 
be an interference, and if refused, it might be said, and indeed the 
argument was made use of by the Captain-General, that as Gen. Valdez, 
a constitutional governor, was received on board an English ship-of- 
war at Madeira, the same favour should be shown to him. The case 
of Valdez, was however, different; he certainly would have’ lost hk- 
lifh ; the Captain-General stood in no danger: a middle course was 
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therefore pursued, and he was recommended to secure a passage in 
an English ship that had arrived the day before for refreslpnents. In 
the morning he received a desfmtch from the Commander of the Forces^ 
informing him he was waiting the attack with great confidence, nin an 
excellent position ; he therefore suspended for *lhe present ^engaging his 
passage, and fixed his head-quarters at the castle. 

Many people had by this time assentbled in the streets, and began to 
insult those obnoxious to them — ^the higher class of Portuguese kept 
out of the way. The Consul, the Captain of the (Galatea, and some 
English merchants recommended ordf;r, and they succeeded in preserv- 
ing peace and tranquillity. It was pointed out to the inhabitants, that 
if a tumult once arose, they might themselves be the sufferers ; and they 
showed everj disposition to attend to this advice. About noon a young 
Portuguese just arrived from England gave a viva for Donna Maria ; all 
&rther advice was useless ; she was instantly proclaimed by the popu- 
lace and pikemen, but no respectable persons were present. The 
Captain-General’s \^ife became alarmed at this movement, and sought 
refuge in the Consul's house, where die removed her baggage, which, 
by the way, had been before packed up. She was followed by the mem- ^ 
bers of the junta, and all the public officers, who had no hesitation in 
asking an asylum from the Consul, whom only a few days before they 
wished to iniprisop. ' The castle was still quiet, and the garrison 
shouted for Don Miguel ; but the Captain-General and Governor, sus- 
pecting it would not remain so long, retired to the Government-house, 
and from thence over the wall which separated his premises from the 
Consul's. They were no sooner out of the castle than Don Miguel's 
flag was struck, Donna Maria's hoisted, and a salute fired. By this time 
there was a good deal of confusion, men were seen running about with 
pikes and muskets, ethers with drawn swords and bayonets, calling out 
lustily for the young Queen, and obliging all those they met to do the 
same ; the wine was beginning to work, and there was every apnearance 
of a row; no person thought of preserving order, and still less of 
securing themselves against the Miguelites, should they return either 
victorious or beaten. At last a few people were collected who had 
the appearance of officers, and were recommencksd to send into the 
castle every man with fire-arms, and all the pikemen, with the excep- 
tion of thirty or forty to keep order ; and also to find some respectable 
person to put himself forward and preserve the peace. They fixed on 
M. Andr6 de Pento, one of the richest and most respectable men on the 
island, and the only mbmber of the municipality to be found ; the rest 
had stowed themselves away in all directions. He accepted the trust, 
and immediately requested the Cblatea's marines might be landed to 
preserve order. As no intelligence had arrived of what turn affairs 
had taken in the country, it was a delicate request to comply with, t^pd 
in the event of bloodshed in the town an equally delicate one to refuse. 
The Miguelite Judge of Ribiera Grande, in the act of taking refuge in 
the Censttl's house, being shot on the stair, and which act might have 
led an attack on the whole party, at once decided the question ; 

were sent to the Galatea^ and in five minutes the marines were 
on shore. 

It had been stipulated with the Provisional Government, that in the 
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event of Don Miguels troops coming back in a body^ either defeated 
ot victorious^ the castle should be left open for the marines' to re* 
tire to, an& from thence embark imnfediately. They had sc'arcely 
formed on the quay^ when a <report arrived that Don Miguel's troops 
were entering the town^ The marines were immediately marched into 
the Consul's yard, and the gates shut. The troops turned out to be the 
stragglers returning from the h^d of battle, bringing intelligence of a 
total rout. It now became necessary to afford some protection to Don 
Miguel's defeated soldiers as they came in ; the first officer who ap* 
peared, was twice fired at ; a boytwas killed and another wounded, and 
several were rescued from the fury of the mob ; humanity required 
some interference ; two parties of marines, an officer at the head of 
each, accompanied by a Portuguese gentleman to explain the nature of 
their mission, patrolled the streets, and prevented any farther excesses. 
Another party of Portuguese were stationed at the entrance of the 
town, to disarm the soldiers and conduct them to the castle. The 
Cjiptain-General was required by the Provisional Government to 
embark, and at their request a guard of marinesVas furnished him. 
The Consul, the Captain, and several of the Galatea's officers, accom- 
panied his family to the boats, and saw them safe off. They were 
cheered by the people in the castle, but whether for joy at their going 
off, or respect for their persons, it is hard to say ; he was a good quiet 
man if left to himself, and his wife was a woman of^ some spirit. Se- 
veral of his staff were bad subjects, and richly deserved to be detained, 
but the government made no distinction. Many of Don Miguel's 
officers were brouglit in, and allowed to go to their quarters on 
parole ; the men were conducted to the castle and were well treated. 
The Galatea's marines occasionally patrolled the streets ; the town was 
spontaneously and brilliantly illuminated, and at midnight all was as 

J uiet as if nothing had happened. Next morning at ten o’clock the 
Jount Villa Flor, at the head of his troops, entered the town, and 
was greeted by the inhabitants with the greatest joy ; the windows 
were lined with well-dressed females, wearing the colours of Donna 
Maria, which had been some time in readiness ; the convents poured 
forth their artificial Jflowers, and even the Miguelite convent in the 
square was decorated with her colours. The troops were formed in 
front of the Government House, and Donna Maria was proclaimed 
with the*greatest enthusiasm. The corvette stood in at noon, but 
seeing the flag changed, made all sail to the westward ; had a little 
management been used, she might have been &Ax:ured, as it was sup- 
posed the Captain only waited a plausible excuse to give her up. 
Count Villa Flor and his principal officers were entertained at the 
hospitable board of the British Consul-General ; the whole story of 
embarkation, crossing ovbr, landing, and the battle, was talked, over 
wi^ great joy and dmight ; patriotic toasts were given by the English 
and Portuguese, the latter seemed perfectly to understand the English 
manner of rejoicing ; and at a late hour the party broke up, as happy 
as such a gallant set of fellows deserved to be. 

During the night the English ship in which the Captain-General 
had embarked, very impropeny anchored in the bay ; this gave great 
umbrage ‘to Donna Maria's officers, and Count Villa . Flor very natu- 
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fftUf dfsived bold of liiiii> aAd wrote to the Consul to that effect. 
It wat, bowferer, tliotfght better to prevent it ; the Galetea ^sent a party 
to weigh her anchor. A greaf part of his baggage was very handsomely 
sent off, and a promise given that the rOst ^ould follow after tbo irri- 
tation was allayed. •' » 

It is difficult which most to admire, the gallantry and enterprise of 
idle Toroeb'ean troops, or their moderltion after victory. With their 
Ottiall meana, they fitted out an expedition in the very teeth of a cor- 
vette mounting twenty-four girns, and which they had every neason to 
believe would attack tliem ; came ove^ in vessels, many of them hardly 
fit to he trusted at sea ; arrived at their point of debarkment in good 
time ; clambered over almost inaccessible rocks ; beat double their num- 
bers in a strong position well defended by artillery ; and marched into 
the city forty-eight hours after landing in perfect order and discipline. 
No plundering was permitted, no officer or soldier ill treated, or any 
re-action permitted. The soldiers w'ere allowed to enter the Queen s 
service, and the officers to go to Lisbon or where they pleased. Had 
Don Miguel's party gained the day, a very different scene might have 
been acted ; the Captain-General had orders to try all persons who 
even spoke disrespectfully of I3on Miguel, by a commission, composed 
half of civilians and jialf military, and execute them in twenty-four 
hours, giving them^that time to repent of their sins. Had the Tercei- 
reans been worsted, even that indulgence would not have been granted. 

The island of Oraciosa declared for Donna Maria before the capture 
of 8t. Michael's, and the other islands followed the fate of the seat of 
Governmeni. 

^ After garrisoning the Axores, the disposable force of the Regency 
was 5000 men ; with the reinforcement they have since received, and 
their naval means, their success in Portugal is probable, if they are 
led with energy and spirit. Tlie only sure manner of settling the 
Portuguese question, is by dashing right up the Tagus, and carrying 
thef capital by storm. The defences of the river are no doubt strong, 
but with a fair wind, and strong current, they would be soon passed. 
The Portuguese artillery, though of high reputation in the Peninsular 
war, have not had much practice lately ; every allot does not hit, and 
every shot that hits is not between wind and waU»r; and if the 
guns on shore are divided between all the ships that form the expe- 
dition, there will not be more than half-a-dozen for each. ' It must 
also be remembered, that in the event of a check, any number of ships 
cam anchor in the TagHs out of shot from all sides ; and with a squa- 
dron before the town having 8000 troops on hoard, the inhabitants of 
Lisbon do not rise en masse, they cannot be favourable to Donna Maria ; 
if ndi that force on shore in any part of Portugal never could de- 
thr^lMtr Dmi Miguel. If with a larger force "they could not carry on 
h deltosive war in the provinces of Minho and Douro in the first m- 
aiwloe, it is not likely they can carry on an offensive war with a smaller 
one now. 


C. N. 
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SKKTCHUS OF THE WAR OF THE FREN-CH* IN SPAIN, 

IN THE YEAlf 1823. 

nV A ROYALIST. 

NO. II. 

At break of day, on the 7tb of April, mass was celebrated along the 
whole extent of the French line,^nd immediately afterwards the van- 
guard of the army, consisting of the 5th regiment of hussars, the 9th 
chasseurs, and the 9th of tlie lin^, passed the Bidassoa at Fontarabia, 
the cavalry fording the stream and the infantry in boats. The Prince 
Generalissimo passed at the head of the cavalry, and immediately 
advanced upon Irun, from whence the Spanish regiment. Imperial 
Alexandre, and some other detachments, ded at his approach. At 
Irun his Royal Highness was welcomed with shouts of Vive la 
llcliofon/ vive le Roi^ ! vive le Due d* An^oulcmc 

This movement was immediately followed by^the passage of the 
division of the first corps, consisting of the 20th, 22nd, 2lird, 27th, 
30th, and 34th regiments of the line, under the command of the Vis- 
count d’Autichamp. These regiments crossed by the bridge of boats 
constructed by Gen. Tiriot at Behobie. 

At Ayarsoij and Eriiani the Spaniards did not w^iit for the approach 
of his Royal Highness, but threw themselves into St. Sebastian's, 
leaving open the road to Tolosa. St. Sebastian's, which since the 
time of the siege it sustained from the British under Lord Lyncdoch, 
had been almost entirely rebuilt and fortified anew, was garrisoned by 
a considerable force under the command of Don Alexander O’Donnell, 
the brother of Abisbal ; and, as it was deemed necessary to invest it, 
the French division, under Count Bourk, was advanced for that pur- 
pose, after leaving detachments at Passages and Fontarabia. 

Gen. Bourk having advanced close to the walls, summoned the gover- 
nor by a flag of truce, which was received by a shower of musketry ; 

upon which the French general ordered an immediate charge, and drove 

the Spanish troops from the position which they had still continued to 
occupy in froijt of the town, the French advancing with their usual 
impetuosity to the cry of “ Vive le Hoi 

O'Donnell seemed somewhat appalled by the style in which this 
movement was executed, and sent to say, by a flag of truce, that 
although a mistake had occurred with respect to the reception of the 
French flag of truce, he nevertheless •had considered hostilities sus- 
pended at the time of the French charge, and begged to apologise for 
the mistake in the first instance committed by his troops. The an- 
swer which Gen. Bourk returned to this message was, to withdraw his 
tr^^ps two hundred paces, and to permit the Spaniards thus again to 
resume their position on the heights, when he again charged them, and 
again overthrew them. In about an hour after the Spaniards again 
sallied from the fortress, but the division, which consisted of three 
regiments supported by the fire of the citadel, was met by a French 
division, consisting of the 23rd„ 30tl>, and 35th regiments, commanded 
by the Generals Dalbignac and Marguyrre, was completely repulsed,* 
ami compelled to retire within the walls of the fortress. 

These events were the signal te»the Prince Generalissimo to hurry 
U. S.Jounw, No.43. • m * 
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from Irun, to ]Wtyicipate in the hostilities in which his troops were 
engage^ ; but the defeat of th^ enemy only admitted of his .arriving in 
time to reward with the decorations of the orders of St. Louis and the 
Legion of Honour, Gen. Bourk, and the officers and soldiers of his 
division who had distinguished themselves, anh through whose exer- 
tions the enemy was already confined within the walls of St. Sebastian. 

There were circumstances connected with the choice of the situation 
for distributing the rewards to the artny which were not lost upon tlio 
French nation, and which bespoke in the Prince Generalissimo his 
descent from the chivalrous Henry. The spot selected by his Koyal 
Highness for the ceremony was within sight and cannon-shot of tlu‘ 
walls of St. Sebastian, and the only circumstance which threw a dam]) 
over the occurrences of this proud day for the soldiers of France was 
the precision with wliich some of the shots from the fortress told, as 
several men were killed close to the side of the Prince before the 
installation of the aspirants for the decorations distributed could be 
completed. In tlier evening of the same day his Royal Highness 
returned to Ernani, where deputations from the three Basque pro- 
vinces waited upon liim, and acknowledged tlie provisional government 
acting in the name of Ferdinand the Seventh. The houses of the town 
were decorated with t}ie white flag, and with lilies, and the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants bespoke their joy at the presence of the 
liberating army. 

On the 11th the Prince advanced to Tolosa, where he halted the 
head-quarters, in order to give time for the advance of the second 
corps under Count Molitor. As at Irun, the Constitutionalists re- 
treated from this place at the approach of his Royal Highness without 
striking a blow, and so precipitately, that they threw the whole of their 
artillery into the river. The Prince here installed a junta to act in 
' the name of Ferdinand the Seventh, and pushing forward his advanced 
guard in the direction of Tudela, overthrew at the strong defiles^ of 
Salinas a corps of Spaniards under the command of Gen. Ballasteros ; 
and oa the ijth^ amid the ucclumations of the inhabitants, he entered 
the city of Vittoria. About the same time Bilbao was occupied by a 
French battalion, and corps of Spanish royalists, uftder the command of 
Gen. Quesada. 

At Vittoria the Prince did not conflne himself to inefficioijt display, 
but on the same day on which he entered the town he caused a corps 
to move upon Pancorb^, from which the Constitutionalis'ts fled, leaving 
in bis possession thirty-one piebes of cannon, several hambs, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. This operation also opened the road to 
Breoisiera, which the Spaniards left undefended. 

Simultaneously with the movement upon Rancorbo, his Royal High- 
ness had detached, in march upon Llogrona, the division of Gen. Ob^Tt. 
This town was garrisoned by a thousand picked men under the comraaiitd 
of the celebrated Don Julian Sanchez. On the JSth the advanced guard 
of Gen. Obert, under Marisclml de Camp, Vittre, arrived in front of the 
town, and Don Julian was immediately summoned by the French com- 
mander, by a flag of truce borne® by Monsieur dTmbeit, to surrender. 
It was somewhat extraordinary that this flag was, as at St. Sebastian, 
received by the Spaniards wjtli a shower of bullets. An ipsliint 
as^ult by the French was the 'eonseqjiencc, for which service the 
vdltigeurs of the ^Oth regiment and a squadron of the cliasseurs of 
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the Dordogne were selected. These troops were "led bjr Monsietir 
Dacos de* Ciuibaiines, and being supported by a battalion of the line, 
they drove in the barricades of the first gate, whilst a drummer^ named 
Matran, actually scaled the walls xind opened the inner gate at the end 
of the bridge. It was then that the chasseurs of the Dordogne, sup- 
ported by two squadrons of tl»e chasseurs of the Lower Rhine, under 
Colonel de Muller, rushed through between* the intervals of the 
infant^ and entered the town, driving before them the constitutiouhl 
troops, who fled by the opposite gate towards Villa Medicina, where 
some detaclimchts of the Spanish regiments of Bourbon, and the 
Queen, were stationed. Having fallen back upon these reinforce- 
ments, the Spaniards again formed in square, but were so impetuously 
charged by Colonel de Muller, that they almost immediately gave way 
and fled in all directions. The General, Julian Sanchez, two hundred 
men, a standard, and three hundred muskets were captured, whilst the 
remainder of the party, pursued by the French hussars, fled for a 
couple of leagues farther. The killed of the S^ianiards amounted to 
about thirty ; whilst, besides Colonel de Muller, who was unfortu- 
nately severely wounded, and who ultimately died of his wounds, the 
PVench had only two other officers and a hussar and a chasseur 
wounded. 

In this brilliant and decisive affair the combatants were nearly equal 
in point of number's. The French had, in every respect, prodigiously 
the advantage of their antagonists in prowess and success ; and had the 
ground on which the action and subsequent flight took place been less 
rocky and uneven, tlie loss of the Spaniards would certainly have been 
much greater. Captains de Chabannes and de Merville of the chas- 
seurs, and Captain Touffray, who led the commencement of the charge 
at Villa Medicina, particularly distinguished themselves. 

At Vittoria the Prince Generalissimo made some promotions, and 
conferred the orders of St. Louis and the Legion of Honour upon 
several officers who had distinguished themselves. The Marischal de 
Camp, Vallin, who had repulsed the corps of French deserters .at 
Behobie, was promoted to be Lieutenant-General. 

In the mean timS the corps d'armee of the Eastern Pyrenees (the 
4th corps) had continued to have their head-quarters at Perpignan, and 
upon the»Duke of Corncgliano assuming the command on the 23rd of 
March, he had addressed to it the following order of the day. 

Soldiers ! The King has deigned to <^nfide td me the command of the 
corps d'armte of the Eastern Pyrenees, under the orders of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke d’Angoulcine. I have confidence that you will be worthy of 
having at your head a descendant of the great Henry. 

Soldiers, you have not only to distinguish yourselves in the field of 
hqiiour, other duties are imposed upon you ; without discipline there is no 
army, no real glory ; respect property, protect peaceable inhabitants, — sueh 
ought to be, such will be our device. 

‘^Let us be animated with equal devotion, let our efforts display an 
invincible perseverance, and our relations evince honour never to be 
questioned; it is thus that we shall pecord witli the expectation of Ilis 
Majesty. — Vive le Roy T \ 

‘‘ The Marshal Duke db Couneoliano, Moncev.*' 

This veteran officer, the eldcs^mulf the French raarslials, had com- 
.manded in Catalonia during Hhe first war wliicb riP^olutionary Prahee 

M 2 
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had waged against S^ain, and which is known in history as the war of 
the Pyrenees. He had during* the whole couirse of the evt'nts which 
followed the revolution borne a good diameter, and his present devo- 
tion to the cause of the Bourbons was undoubted. ‘ 

On the 17 th of April he entered Spain at the head of his corpa 
d*armee by the route of Janguera and Oamani, and advancing in the 
direction of Figueras) he found hiir^elf before that fortress on the 
22nd. He immediately summoned it to surrender in the njime of 
Ferdinand the Seventh, but to this summons St. Miguel, the governor, 
returned a positive refusal, which he at the same time thought proper to 
couch in low and uncivil language. He was the brother of St. JMiguel 
who held the office of minister for foreign affairs in the government of 
the Cortes.* 

The royalist levies of the Baron d'Erolles continued to co-operate 
with the fourth corps d*arm6e ; whilst those of Quesada, Longa, the 
Trappist, and others, manoeuvred on the flanks and rear of the Prince 
Generalissimo. As ftidicative of the state of feeling in a great portion 
of the Peninsula, it cannot be denied that the existence of these corps 
^vas desirable ; although the difficulty which there was in introducing 
regular military discipline amongst them was in no small degree per- 
plexing to his Roy^l llighness. In spite of the utmost exertions of 
Abisbal and 0*Ddy, the corps of Bessieres and Ulman had again 
rallied in the vicinity of Madrid, and both the military posts of the 
Escurial and the Prado continued in their possession. Ulman had in 
particular displayed great military talents, and on the side of Valencia 
had occasioned the greatest annoyance and distraction to the con- 
stitutional commanders. 

Although it had long been known that the Cortes had determined, 
.in the event of the country being invaded, to remove the King and the 
royal family from the capital, and although this resolution could not 
but be considered as demonstrative of the government entertaining 
scarcely any hope of successful resistance being offered to the enemy, 
Madrid still continued to wear the aspect of tranquillity. It is true 
that the physicians of the King had declared the probability of his 
removal being attended with fatal consequences to his health, but this 
neither drew from ministers any intimation as to the time when he would 
be required to depart, aor the length of the journey which he*Would be 
required to undertake. This reserve on the part of the Cortes was 
probably to be accounted for, ftf>m the dread known to be entertained, 
lest the royalisfs and a part of the populace might attempt to resctie 
his Majesty. If the health of the King was bad. that of the Queen 
was worse; fear and mental anguish had reduced her to the most 
deplorable condition — she never recovered her health, but died some 
few. years afterwards, a sacrifice to the continued terror in which,*hs 
Queen-of Spain, she had beeo forced to spend many years of her fifei 
. It waa on the 20tli of JMarch that Ferdinand was at length summoned 
to quit Madrid. So great was the alarm in which his jailors continued, 
lest a rescue should be attempted,, that it was given out previously to 
his departure that he would leave the capital by the gate of Toledo, 
for the purpose of proceeding to Andalusia, at eight o’clock on the 

• The same who was &id>de-camp of Hiego,*&nd sang the Traga-la'’ in the 
theatre at Madrid. , 
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morning of the 20th, whilst, in reality, the King anG the other mem- 
bers of th^ royal family were hurried iji sedan chairs, through by-ways, 
to the avenue called the Walk of Lilacs, where they got into carriages 
prejjarcd for the journey, and, accompanied by a small escort of cavalry, 
proceeded at a rapid pfece to the road leading to the bridge of Toledo, 
where the escort of national guards and volunteers destined for the 
journey was in waiting. At this point a scene, of indescribable con- 
fusion ensued,. as it was foun<S^ hardly possible to form and put in 
march *these undisciplined troo]gs. The King was compelled to wait at 
this place for some hours, and continued seated in his carriage, pale, 
dejected, and exhausted ; by his side was the Queen, who, although 
from consternation neaily insensible, did not cease to weep. Three 
other carriages contained the infants of Spain and their families, 
whose state of suffering was equally apparent, as that of the King and 
Queen. Tlie rest of the court followed in six carriages. At last the 
cavalcade was put in motion, and moved slowly on to the cries of 
Liberty for ever ! Independence for ever 1” , 

During the first day's journey the national guards became so much 
fatigued that they declared themselves unable to keep up with the 
carnages, and with the usual consistency of the populace, blamed the 
King as the cause of the march having been iipposed upon them, and 
assailed him with threats and imprecations. Alas^ but a small portion 
of reason or refleation would have been necessary to convince any 
beings bearing the human shape, that a more unwilling traveller than 
his Majesty never undertook this or any other journey ; but such 
always are the populace, and such has always been the conduct of 
legislators and soldiers, destitute of the first elements of sense and 
knowledge. Alarmed, however, lest violence should be offered to the 
members of the cortege, and feeling for the terror of the women and 
children of the party, his Majesty, vdth that benignity of disposition- 
for which, spite of the atrocious imputations of his enemies, he is in 
reality so consi)icuous, descended from his carriage and continued to 
walk with the soldiers, or rather the porters and muleteers of Madrid, 
for of such was his escort composed, and by conversing with them he 
endeavoured to soothe and conciliate them, till, exhausted by fatigue, 
and the lameness with which he was afflicted, he was at length com- 
pelled tp mount on horseback. Although the cavalcade had left 
Madrid at eight o’clock in the morning, so slowly did it advance, that 
it was not till eight in the evening that ^it reached Aranjuez, a 
distance not exceeding twenty Englislt miles. 

As it had been announced that tlie King would depart by the gate of 
Toledo, crowds of persons had early in the morning assembled in its 
vicinity ; and an hour after the King had in reality left the capital, it 
\^as intimated that he had gone. Many persons would not at first 
believe this to be the case, but most of those present returned forth- 
witli to their liomes. Some of them seemed penetrated with grief, 
others were indignant at the trick which had been put upon them, 
and throughout the day it was remarked that most of the shops in the 
capital continued closed. • 

The King continued his journey slowly towards Seville, and although 
subjected to much insult from the troops, the inhabitants of the towns 
through whicli he passed stjfihSBMn general to commiserate his dis- 
tress. At Manzaiiares, however, where he halted on the 24th, some* 
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disposition was shown by the people and authorities to insult him, and 
upon the constitutional stone w^e hung garlands ; and the «ames of 
Porlier, Lacy, and other individuals who, had suffered for rebellion, 
were painted, or gilt, in large letters upon the stone. 

It was not till the morning of the lOth of April, that it was known 
to the inhabitants of Seville, that the King and the Royal Family 
would enter their city in the course o| the day, and preparations were 
dccordingly made by the authorities for their reception. Near the 
gate of Triana, through which the precession was to enter, the most 
of the houses displayed, hung from their balconies, counterpanes of 
pufple silk, — the dwelling of the Ayiintamenti being the most con- 
^icuous for the decorations of the magnificent pillars in its front, 
which were profusely wreathed with roasts, and the cornices covered 
with ancient and magnificent tapestry ; whilst the gallery inside was 
ranged with cliivalric ornaments and devices. The long lines of nar- 
row streets, from the gate of Triana to the Pla^a de la Constitucion, 
were similarly ornamented, and the balconies in general filled with 
femdlesb' The convents displayed in their fronts splendid specimens 
of ancient tapestry, with which indeed most of these buildings appear- 
ed entirely covered. 

At a quarter past ofie o’clock, a royal salute of thirteen guns an- 
nounced the King’s entrance at the gate of Triana, where the muni- 
cipality presented him with the keys of the city.® At this moment 
some of the cavalry who surrounded his carriage, shouted l^'iva 
Uiego r* but nobody joined in the cry, and it was not repeated ; at the 
same time an officer of infantry near the King’s carriage called out 
“ VivaT without any addition, and the allusion was instantly caught, 
and responded to by the balconies, and the King, who, dressed in uniform, 
sat forward in the carriage, bowed slightly in return. It was supposccl 

T;hat his wish was, that his friends should not compromise themselves 
in presence of the troops ; but when the procession retiched the Plav'a 
de la Constitucion, there was a general and simultaneous shout of 

Viva /” without any addition, which must-have sounded portentously 
in the ears of the Constitutionalists, some of whose troops attempted 
to drown it by adding, La Constitucion and s5me El Eey Con- 
stitutional T whilst the military bands played the hymn of Riego. It 
was, however, very evident that the persons at the windows aiid in the 
balconies took no part in these expressions, and that they were only 
deterred by the presence of the^ troops from demonstrations of a very 
opposite kind. 

At a few minutes before two o’clock, the King arrived at the royal 
palace, which was announced by another salute of fifteen guns, and the 
soiipd of the whole of the bells of the city. • 

Tortents of rain continued to fall during the whole time consumed 
in pa^ng through the city, and it was remarked, that the Queen 
wholly unable to overcome her terror and disgust, sat back in, the 
carriage and was nearly invisible. 

The next day the arrival of the Cortes was announced by the ring- 
ing of bells, and salutes of artillery ; aijd although the authorities had 
been at pains to render this ceremony also as insulting as possible to 
tlit? King, it too was a failure, as the pquulace expressed no joy what- 
ever upon the occat^ion. • •it 
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AN INCIDENT Ol-' THE EAST AMERICAN WAR. 

t # 

The following Narrative is a plain statement of authenticated facts 
which occurred to two brothers, one of wliom only, now serving as 
Captain in the — — regiment, survives. 

In Jhe middle of the year l5l2, when England, in a situation all 
but desperate, was combating singly with the European continent for 
existence, she sustained an attack from a quarter where she might 
have expected and ought certainly to have met with sympathy. Her 
offspring in the New World ungenerously declared against her! and 
suddenly covered the Atlantic with a swarm of privateers, eager to 
prey on her ill-armed and worse-manned merchantmen. 

Among the many captures made by these hornets in the early part 
of tlie war, the followingnarrative of one is remarkable for its evidence 
of the effect of surprise in paralysing the minds ^of men, whose active 
and dangerous occupation ought certainly to render them the least 
subject to panic. But we believe tliere are very few men conscious 
of possessing what Napoleon (in allusion to an anecdote i*elated in 
the Memoirs of the Due de Sully) calls two t)*clock in the morning 
courage.*'* Indeed, for one who would have actM with the presence 
of mind recorded of the gallant Crillon,f thousands, perhaps, in other 
circumstances, equally brave, would have fled ; a truth which the sub- 
joined statement may tend to demonstrate. 

A small merchant brig, culled the Euphemia, belonging to a house 

* “ As to moral courage,*’ observed he, I have very rarely met with the two 
o'chek m the mornim/ kind. I mean unprepared eoiirajje, that which is necessary 
on an iinescpeeted occasion, and which, in spite of the most unforeseen events, 
Jeaves full freedom of judgment and decisioii .** — Las Cases" Journal^ vol. i. part 
Hecoiid, p. 8, 

j- In the life of the Duke of Epernon, the following anecdote is related of Lewis 
Berto de Crillon, or Grillon, a gentleman of Avignon. ‘‘ The Duke of Guise, to 
wliom he had been after the reduction of Marseilles, having a mind to try his 
cotirage,” says the historian, “agreed with some gentlemen to give a sudden alarm 
Ijefore Grillon’s quarters, as if the enemy had been masters of the town ; at the 
same time he ordered two horses to the dopr, and rushing into Crillou’s room, 
cried ‘ all was lost ; that the enemy were masters of the port and town, and broke 
and put to flight all that opposed them ; that two hprses were at the door, and desired 
him to haste and fly.* Crillon was asleep jrhen thelalarm was given, and hardly 
awake whilst the Duke of Guise was speaking. However, without being at all 
dis<‘Oncerted by so hot an alarm, he called for his clothes and his arms, saying, 
they ought not, tm too slight grounds, to give credit to all that was said of the 
enemy ; and even if tiie uc^’ouiit was correct, it was more becoming men of honour 
^0 die with their arms in their hands, than to survive with the loss of the place.’ 

“ The Duke of Guise, being unable to prevail on him to change his resolution, 
followed him out of the room ; but when they were got half-way down stairs, not 
being able to contain himself any longer, he burst out a laughing, by which Cril- 
lon discovered the trick that had been played him. He assumed a look much 
sterner than when he only thought of going to fight, and squeezing the Duke of 
Guise’s hand, said, swearing at the same* time, ‘ Young man, never make it a jest 
to try tlie courage of a man of honour, for, by G — ! hudst thou made me betray 
any 'iveakness, I \vonld have plunged my dagger in thy heart,* and then left hiin 
without saying a word more.”— Alemoirs^ vol. iii. p. 400, note; new edi- 
lion, IflliJ. ^ 



Kjft thk prize recaptured. 

ill Gksgciw^ on L^r voyage from La Guayra in Colombia to Gibraltar, 
on the 16th Doc. 1812, with favourable breeze, in latitude forty 
degrees, and a little to the westward of the Azores, discovered at day- 
light a large ship astern, close hauled on the starboard tack standing 
to the southward. It was soon after observed^ and reported to the 
Captain of the brig, a young man of tw(f and twenty, that the stran- 
ger had bore up, was. making sail in chase, end from the cut and 
colour of his canvass, was evidently ship of war and«a foreign one. 
Thu Euphemia running before the wipd, and the stranger a consi- 
derable distance astern, a few hours of anxious consultation inter- 
vened as to the propriety of resistance should she prove an enemy ; 
during thi^ Interval, the little brig was prepared for action* Her 
means of defoi^ce consisted in eight twelve-pounder carronades, and 
two Iona threes: the crew, induding boys and officers, mustered 
tw^y-foi^ hands, and one passenger, a young gentleman about 
ei^teen, the xxiaster’s brother. 

At eleven a. m. wh^ the stranger was witliin about two miles, she 
ho^to^ ap English ensign and pendant, which only increased the sus- 
picion previoi^ly existing, and in another hoar she was within pistol- 
shot alongside, showed American colours, and fired a gun athwart the 
forefoot. She appeared* to be a large corvette mounting twenty-two 
guns with strong sukstantial quarters of stout scantling, and her tops 
full of men. 

Notwithstandinjg the overpowering force of the enemy, the crew of 
the Euphemia, true to the character of British seamen, stood steady 
at their guns, watching with their petty artillery the motions of the 
enemy. The young man who commanded her, having coolly examined 
and satisfied himself of his antagonist's force, cried to his crew, Men ! 
you see the enemy's force,— if we engage, will you stand by me?" 
One fine fellow, the captain of one of the guns, quickly stood erect 
from his position, in marking the enemy's ship, and exclaimed, Stand 
by you, oirl by G— we’ll go down with you," and instantly re- 
sunied his station. This noble fellow’s name was Diamond, an Irish- 
man If but a man at the helm, who from his station and the sheer of 
the deck was very much exposed, pointed out the Hopelessness of the 
contest, to which, with tears in his eyes, Capt. — assented, and 
ordered the colours to be hauled down. <i 

The enemy proved to be the America, a private armed ship belongs 
ing to Boston, of twenty «-two guns, and 200 men, homeward bound 
after a cruise. 

The commander of the privateer transhipped the whole of the car- 
roxmdcs, and left only small arms sufficient for eleven men and a boy, 
whoip he sent on board to navigate the prize. ^ Tlie whole of the Bfi- 
tislij w0]fe removed on board Uie America, with the exception of the 
Master >aud bis brof;her, and an old man who had been cook, and allow- 
ed to remain as servant to these gentlemen. It was observed, that the 
officers of the America wore uniform coats and epaulettes, and the 
vessel appeared to be in a very respectable state of discipline. Her 
owubrs, it w^s updexstood^ only supplied provisions to the crew, who for 
wages depended entirely on prize money. From what followed, it 
appeared these ships' crews are, t|y the laws of the United States, sub- 
ject to trial on the?r Return ‘by uAvaTcbufl^ martial for offences com- 
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mitted at sea ; tbis may partly account for the regularity and di^i« 
])lilie prevailing in such a body. t • 

The boats having been hoii^ted in, both vessels shaped their course 
for Boston. The following day proved stormy, with the wind westerly 
as before ; and it was now mortifying to observe, that the prize wea- 
thered fast on America ; so much so, that she was ordered to ilnake 
the best of her way foar- an Amerii^n port. This -order Was no' sooheT 
known to the iWo voung prisoners, than a resolution was made to 
attempt'by themselves the recapture of the brig; a determination 
which, however extraordinary, was successfully carried into effect. 

The hre-arms were kept on deck ; but it was known that the prize^^ 
master had in his possession somewhere about the cabin two Brace of 
pistols, and a claymore or Highland broad sword, to obtain possession 
of these became the primary object. The magazine being, as usual in 
such vessels, below- the cabin floor, to which a hatch under thO table 
led, there was very little trouble in providing ammunition, the great 
diihculty being. to> ascertain where the concealedi arms were. As it 
was manifest success knust depend entirely on the instant advantage 
to be taken of the flrst moments of panic, it was highly necessary that 
the brothers should act as with one mind under every possible contin- 
gency, to prevent, if possible, the enemy having an inkant for recollec- 
tion, or observation of the numbers opposed to him? To this end, and 
to avoid being overboard, all intercourse on this subject was made on a 
slate, and to account for its frequent interchange, in case of observa- 
tion, a riddle, a conundrum, or a problem, occupied the upper surface, 
and such, in fact, was ‘'the amusement when either of the American 
oflicexs were present. While searching for the arms, it was necessary 
that one of the gentlemen should attend to give notice when any one 
was coming below ; and this was rendered easy in consequence of an 
opening over the cabin door being so large, that a person sitting on the 
lockers in the cabin could see the companion ladder. This opening 
had been made after the vessel was a prize, by the labour of a pet 
parrot, whose destructive bill was in this way a useful auxiliary. 
Having at last found the concealed arms, they were immediately pre- 
pared. It was judg<?d improper to load both brace of pistols tvith ball, 
one pistol therefore in the possession of each was charged with sings, 
made of % pair of pewter tea-s|)oons, broken up at the moment they 
were wanted ; the remaining two only were loaded with ball. The 
former were the first destined to be made use of, and the others when 
necessary. After being loaded and ready, they were concealed in the 
bed->clothes of the elder brother's berth, who slept on the starboard 
side of the cabin. The prizemaster or his mate slept alternately in’ 
one opposite on the larboard side. The crew's berths were part for- 
ward in the forecastle, and part in the steerage ; the passage to the 
latter was through the companion, in consequence of the steerage hatch 
being.for warmth kept close battened. 

A little after four p.m. on the 5th January 1813, H being then dusk, 
the desperate attempt to recapture the ship was made, an attempt 
which may be called desperate^ for* to most men it will appear s6, 
when the fearful odds,- two men against twelve, arO aloqe Considered ; 
but a just knowledge of the^jatitution of the generality ormen’s 
miiuls in oasos of sudden a^id due weight allowed to the fact 
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that the seamen wpre novices in war^ the chances of success will not 
appeaiC so very unfeasible. Af the moment mentioned, three of the 
crew were known to be in the steerage, and the prizemaster had just 
turned , in, being their watch below; ttus, eight only‘, including the 
bpy, could be on deck. All being ready, with one consent the brothers 
sprang to their arms ; the American master at this instant luckily gave 
no sign of being awake, and while the younger brother locked the 

cabin door after him, Capt. goi on deck and cried aloud, This 

Vessel is now again iny property irpmediateJy discharging a pistol at 
the helmsman. The seamen appeared to have been collected on the 
larboard side of the quarter-deck, talking with the man at the helm, 
who dropped in consequence of receiving, almost at tlie same moment 
with the slug-shot, a sabre wound. The others ran. round the opposite 
e£ the companion on their way forward ; the remaining charge of 
(sliigsf was sent among them, and Capt. pursued, while his bro- 

ther; stationed at the companion, warned those below that an attempt 
to come on deck wpuld meet with instant death. On the former 
reaching the windlass, he found the mate, a tall muscular man, ready 
to charge him with a boarding pike, but knocking it aside with his 
broadsword, and placing the muzzle of the remaining pistol close to 
the man’s liead, he o-dered him instantly below, a mandate that w'as 
])romptly obeyed ;Hhose remaining quickly followed, tumbling down 
the hatchway in great haste, to the manifest danger of their limbs. 
He then drew the hatch over, and lashed a kedge across it to the two 
bower anchors : coming aft, a rope was run round tlie companion door- 
way, which hud no lock, and a couple of nails ''driven behind the slide 
which secured the crew below ; and thus the brig was restored to her 
rightful commander. 

It now became necessary to consider the means of navigating the 
ship, and the care of the wounded men, for it was judged another had 
been hurt by the second shot in consequence of the scream or excla- 
mation which followed the discharge. On examining the man remain- 
ing on deck, it was found that slugs had penetrated the arm, and he 
was lightly injured in the side ; the other man’s wound proved to be 
Very trifling. After dressing the hurt of the former, he was sent 
below in the forecastle, to which place the three men in the steerage 
were likewise transferred. The prizemaster was allowed to remain 
locked up in the cabin. The whole of the small arms were at this 
juncture thrown overboard, with the exception of the two brace of 
pistols mentioned, and a cutlass. 

, The weather had beeu nearly calm all day, but as it could not be 
expected to remain moderate on the North American shores at that 
season of the year, a man and boy were called up to assist in reefing 
topsails and working the ship. When with these feeble means every 
thing was made secure, the log-book was examined, whence the ship's 
place appeared to be a little to the north-west of Cape Cod; but no 
observation had^been obtained for several days, and very little confi- 
dence was placed in the reckoning. A course was, however, shaped 
for Halifax, Nova Scotia, as the fnost convenient port; but unhappily 
during the night it began to blow froni the north-west, and continued 
with occasional lulls until the nightj)f the 8th, when soundings were 
suddenly got iu f^teen futhoms this was very alarming on a 
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coast whore the tide is known to have great inHuenqe on a ship's course, 
and the more so^ as it was impossible to decide whether she was off 
Cape Table or Table Island, soundings on both banks being very simi- 
lar, besides, having been unable to get a sight of the sun, it was scarce 
possible to make a reasonable guess. In the interval from the 5th to 
the 8th, the weather had beco^ie exceedingly cold, the spray of the 
sea covered the decks and rigging with one connected sheet of ice ; it 
had been found necessary to have six of the Americans, three at a time 
on deck to work the ship; the oij for the binnacle was all expended, 
and to afford a wretched light candles were made of cook's skimmings : 
the wine and spirits were exhausted, and once or twice it had become 
impossible to boil a piece of meat, the spray washing out the fire: 
liiially, the youthful captors having been unable to take any rest were 
almost exhausted with cold and want of sleep. In this distressing 
situation, six Americans were brought on deck together, to get the 
ship on the other tack, and hand the fore-topsail, for which purpose 
they were all sent aloft, hut the spray had madetthe sail as stiff as a 
board, and it was found impossible to furl it ; one seaman lay down 
in the top, unable from fright or the severity of the cold to come down, 
(it was reported he was frozen there,) and the others appearing to be 
quite exhausted were sent below. Under thesetoverpowering causes, 
it was become necessary again to yield the recajfture to the prize- 
master. 

On going below, the appearance of two such intruders on the solitary 
])risoner, with the miserable light scarce sufficing to show the icicles 
hanging from the hair's of the head and whiskers, sheets of the same 
material attached to the clothing, a naked cutlass with two loaded 
pistols stuck round the waist in canvass belts, and eyes red with watch- 
ing — the entrance of two such men must have tried his nerves, but he 
showed no sign of trepidation, and in common circumstances, there is 
little doubt would have maintained the reputation of a good as well 
as a brave seaman; he was a stout muscular well-looking man, a 
native of Talem, in the slate of Massachusetts. He and his mate 
agreed to certain articles of capitulation, which were faithfully kept ; 
one of these was, tlfat if required he should surrender the long boat 
with the baggage, provided land was made in any part of the British 
Americas* 

During the night the wind got round to the eastward, and the fol- 
lowing day land ^vas made, and ships ^were observed coming out of 
a harbour, which was afterwards known to have been Port Roseway, 
in Nova Beotia ; at this time it was mistaken for some part of the 
province of Maine. The fleet seen coming out were under convoy, as 
was afterwards learnt, of HivS Majesty's ship Rattler, Capt. Gordon, 
b#und up the bay of Fundy. Although the jSuphemia could not have 
been six miles distant from His Majesty's sloop, she took no notice, and 
shortly after it began to snow so thick that every thing was obscured. 
Having stood to the southward, there was no appearance on the day 
following of either land or ships. A few days more brought the brig 
into an unfrequented harbour ,in tlie province of Maine, where the 
itMWiter and his brother left her, and got a passage in a boat proceed-’ 
ing towards East-port, a town tlm frontier, but v/bich landed them 
on paying a little extra in firand Manaii,*au island on the British 
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side ; thence they proceeded by way of St. Andrew's, and St. John's, 
New Brunswick, to Halifax. « 

Here our narratiire might terminate, but as it is not the least sin- 
gular part of this story, that these gentlemen should* have had the 
misfortune again to fall in with the same cruisdr pu their passage from 
Hali&x to h^gland> and to become prisoners a second time, the reader 
may wish to be made acquainted with the sequel : the story is there- 
fore continued. 

Having remained some weeks in llalifax to recruit lost health, a 
passage was taken in the brig Lucy, Capt. Hutchinson, for Liverpool. 
On board of this vessel, besides the subjects of our narrative, there 
were as passengers, two gentlemen, a boy, and a lady with two 
children. The Lucy proceeded fayourably for about ten days, when, 
being a little to the eastward of the great bank of Newfoundland, a 
Stmnger4sail was reported at daylight to be in chase ; slie was soon re- 
cognised to be the America by her late prisoners, much to their asto- 
nishment and vexation. The America's worst point of sailing being 
known to be on u wind, the Lucy was forthwith close-hauled, and her 
capture in consequence delayed until noon, but not having a single 
gun, she was at that hour a prize. 

On tiie Captain of ^the enemy's ship learning that the two young 
gentlemen who recaptured the Euphemia were again his prisoners, 
he visited them, assured them of the kindest treatment, and kept Im 
word. On being conveyed on board the ship of war, the crew evinced 
great anxiety to see their prisoners, the ship's sides and rigging ere 
literally screened with seamen, and when on deck it was scarce possi- 
ble to move, at the same time perfect decorum was preserved, and 
tl>ey were very respectful ; the quarter-deck was cleared the moment 
the order was given, and indeed, as has been already stated, tbe dis- 
cipline on board was remarkable. Next day curiosity had in some 
degree subsided. 

It was here reported that tlie prizemaster and mate of the Euphe- 
mia were tried by a naval court martial, and that the former was de- 
clared incapable of serving the United States in any capacity. 

In a few days, the America fell in with a fleet* for Newfoundland, 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence ; the convoy under the command, we be- 
lieve, of Admiral Sir K. Keats, through which she passed in.rhe night 
undiscovered. Next day an unfortunate straggler was captured, a 
schooner full of passengers from Waterford, bound to Newfoundland. 
After plundering this vessel she was allowed to proceed ; the passen- 
gers and crew of the Lucy were likewise permitted to avail them sol vgs 
of this opportunity of escaping an American prison, and in a few days 
arrived at St. John's, whence making anpther attempt to reach 
Gmat Britain they were successful, lading at Greenock, a port ,^n 
Sceotland* in tbe autumn of 1813. 

Had there been among the American crew one individual ppssei^ed 
ofrtte energy andm^ai courage noted as tbe ^Ufvo o'clock in thi* morn^ 
ing hini!' the r^idt might, nay must have been very different. Yet. 
the foresighti confidence, and jifd^ent displayed in this spirited 
'euteeprise are abundiantly remarkable ; and the successful issue for the 
time was well deserved.^— if ji^vdU 
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* NO X. 

The burst of entbu^a^m caused by Gen. Picton's address to tho 
Connaufffit Ran^rs had scar()^ly ceased^ when the signal gun ait« 
noil need that the attack was to. commence. Generals Picton and 
IVIackiiinon dismounted from their horses, and placing themselves at 
the head of the tight brigade, the troops rapidly entered the trenches 
by sections right in front;' the storming party under the command of 
Major Russell Manners, of the 7dth, heading it, while thie fbrl6rn-hope, 
commanded by Lieut. William Mackie, of the 88th, and composed ‘^of 
twenty volunteers -fi^om the Connaught Rangets^ led the Vhn, 
closely by the 45th, 88th,, and 74th British, and the 9tk,^ and 21st 
Portuguese; the 77th and 8Brd British, belonging to the left brigade, 
brought up the fear, and completed the dispositions. 

\V4iile those arrangements were effecting opprisiite the gmnd fafeaoh, 
the 5th and 94th, belon^ng to the left brigade of the third division, 
were directed to clear the ramparts and Fausse Braye wall, and the 

second regiment of Portuguese ca^adores, commanded by aii Irish 
Colonel of the name of O'Toole, was to escalade the curtain to the left 
of the lesser breach, which was attacked by the light division under 
the command of Geil. Robert Craufurd. 

The 43rd light infantry, heading the light division, were followed by 
the 95th and 52nd British, and the 3rd and 7th Portuguese ca^adores ; 
the storming party, led by Capt. Ferguson of the 52nd, and the forlorn- 
hope by Lieut. Gurwood of the same regiment, preceded the entire. 
It wanted twenty minutes to seven o'clock when those dispositions 
were completed — the moon occasionally, as the clouds which overcast it 
passed away, shed a faint ray of light upon the battlements of the for- 
tress, and presented to our view the glittering of the eneniy's bayonets 
as their soldiers stood arrayed upon the ramparts and breach awaiting 
oUr attack ; yet, nevertheless, their batteries were silent, and might 
warrant the supposition to an unobservant spectator that the defence 
would be but feeble? 

The t^o^ divisions, arrayed as I have described, got clear of the 
covert way at the same moment, and each advanced to the attack of 
their respective points with the utmost regularity. The obstacles 
which presented themselves to both wjre neaiJy the same, but every 
difficulty, no matter how great, merged into insignificance when placed 
in the scale of the prize about to be contested. The soldiers were full 
of ardour, but altogether devoid of that blustering tod bravudoing which 
is truly unworthy of men at such a moment ; and it^would be difficult 
t(t convey an adequate idea of the enthusiastic bravery which uhimated 
the troops. A cloud that had for some time before ebecured tiie mooir. 
Which was at its Ml, disappeared altogether, nnd the countohaftci^ of 
the soldfers'were for the first time, since Gen. Picton. addressed thto^. 
Visible — they |)resented a material ^change, in place of that joyous 
animation which his fervid and, impressive address called forth; a locd^ 
.of .Severity, bordering on ferocity, taken its place; and 'althuuigh' 
ferocity is by no means one of^Jif d(j|aracteristics of thd British seldier> 
there was, most unquestionably, a savage expressioi^in the faces of the 
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men, that I haU never hefcwe witnessed. Such is the difTerence be- 
tween the storm of a breach apd the hgliting a pitched battle. 

Once clear of the covert-way, and fairly on the plain that separated 
it from the fortress, the enemy had a clear view of all* that was pass- 
ing ; their batteries, charged to the muzzle with case-shot, opened a 
murderous lire upon the columns as th^y advanced, but nothing could 
shake the intrepid bravery of the troops. The light division soon de- 
scended the ditch, and gained, altlio\igh not without a. serious struggle, 
the top of the narrow and diHicult br^»ach allotted to them ; — their gal- 
lant General, llobert Craufiird, fell at the head of the 43rd, and his se- 
cond in command. General Vandeleur, was severely wounded, but there 
were not wanting others to supply their place ; yet those losses, trying 
as they were to the feelings of thp soldiers, in no way damped their 
ardour, and the brave light division carried the left breach at the point 
of the bayonet. Once established upon the ramparts, they made all 
the dispositions necessary to ensure their own conquest, as also to ren- 
der every assistance ^n their power to the third division in their attack. 
They cleared the rampart which separated the lesser from the grahd 
breach, and relieved Picton's division from any anxiety it might have 
as to its safety on its left flank. 

The right brigtide^ consisting of the 45th, 88th, and 74th, forming 
the van of the third division, upon reaching the ditch, to its astonish- 
ment, found Major Ridge and Colonel Campbelk at the head of the 
i5tli and 94th, mounting the Pausse Braye wail ; those two regiments, 
after having performed their task of silencing the fire of the French 
troops upon the ramparts, with a noble emulation resolved to precede 
their comrades in the attack of the grand breach — both parties greeted 
each other with a cheer, only to be understood by those who have been ^ 
placed in a similar situation ; yet the enemy were in no way daunted 
by the shout raised by our soldiers, — they crowded the breach, jlud de- 
fended it with a bravery that would have made any but troops accus- 
tomed to conquer, waver. But the fighting division” were not the 
men to be easily turned from their purpose ; the breach was speedily 
mounted, yet, nevertheless, a serious affray took place ere it was gainea. 
A considerable mass of infantry crowned its summit, while in the rear 
and at each side were stationed men, so placed that they could render 
every assistance to their comrades at the breach without any<great risk 
to themselves ; besides this, two guns of heavy calibre, separated from 
the breach by a ditch, .of considerable depth and width, enfiladed it, 
and as soon as the French infjhitry were forced from the summit, those 
guns opened their fire upon our troops. 

The head of the column had scarcely gained the top, when a discharge 
of grape cleared the ranks of the three leading battalions, and caus^ed a 
momentary wavering ; at the same instant a frightful explosion ne^ 
the gun to the left of the breach, which shook the bastion to its fonh- 
dation, completed the disorder. This was unavoidable, because those 
of the advance being either killed or wounded, were necessarily flung 
back upon the troops that followed chise upon their footsteps, and thqre 
was not a sufficient space for the men who were ready to sustain 
• those placed Aors de combat^ to Vrally. " For an instant all was confu- 
sion ; the blaze of light caused^by the explosion, resembled a huge 
iriqteor, and presented to- out sight f!ie“fiavock which the enemy fire 
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bad caused in our ranks; while from afar, the astonished Spaniard 
viewed for an instant^ with horror and ^isinay, the soldiers of the two 
nations grappling with each other on the top of the rugged breach 
‘ which trembled beneath their feet, while the fire of the French artil- 
lery played upon our cdlumns with irresistible fury, sweeping from the 
spot tlie living and the dead. Amongst the latter was the General of 
our brigade, Mackinnon, Capt. llobert Hardy man, and Lieut. Pearce, 
of the 45th, Lieut. Beresford, of the 88th, and many more whose 
names I cannot recollect. JVIany^ others were so stunned by the shock, 
or wounded by the stones which were hurled forth by the explosion, 
that they were insensible to their situation ; of tiiis number 1 was one, 
for being close to the magazine when it blew up, I was quite over- 
powered, and I owed my life to the Serjeant-iMajor of my regiment, 
Tliorp, who saved me from being trampled to death by our soldiers in 
their advance, ere I could recover strength sufficient to move forward, 
or protect myself. 

The French, animated by this accidental success, hastened once 
more to the breach which they had abandoned, but the leading reg?- 
ment of Picton’s division, which had been disorganized for the moment 
by the explosion, rallied, and soon regained its summit, when anotlier 
discharge from the two fiank guns swept away4;lie foremost of those 
battalions. • 

There was at this,,time but one officer alive upon the breach, (Major 
Thomson, of the 74th, acting engineer ;) he called out to those next to 
him to seize the gun to the left, which had been so fatal to his compa- 
nions — but this \vas a desperate service. The gun was completely cut 
off from the breach by a deep trench, and soldiers, encumbered with 
their firelocks could not pass it in sufficient time to anticipate the next 
discharge— but to deliberate was certain death. The French cannon- 
eers, five in number, stood to, and served their gun with as much 
mng^froid as if on a parade, and the light which their torches threw 
forth, showed to our men the peril they would have to encounter if 
they dared to attack a gun so defended — but this was of no avail. 
Men going to storm a breach, generally make up their minds that there 
is no great probabili^ of their ever returning from it to tell their ad- 
ventures to their friends ; and whether they die at the bottom or top of 
it, or at tjie muzzle or upon the breedi of a cannon, is to them pretty 
nearly the same ! 

The first that reached the top after the la^ discharge, were throe 
of the 88th. Serjeant Pat Brazill— the^rave Brazill of the Grenadier 
company, who saved his Captain's life at Busacco,* — called out to bis 
two companions. Swan and Kelly, to unscrew their bayonets ind fol- 
low him ; the three men^ passed the trench in a moment, and engaged 
thp French cannoneers hand to hand — a terrific but short combat was 
the consequence. Swan was the first, and was met by the two gun- 
ners on the right of the gun, but, no way daunted, he engaged tliem^ 


• Capt. Dunne foue^ht with his sabre, while Capt. Dansey* made use of a Are.* 
lock and bayonet ; he received three woumis, and Capt. Dunne owed liis life to a 
Serjeant of Iiis company named Brazill, who, accing his officers iu danger of beuig . 
pviTpowered, scrambled to his assistance, ai^ making a thrust of his halbert at the 

Freachman, transfixed him against the roqjf he tras standing on .** — Jleminisoences 
of a Subaltern^ N(k /, Ovtoher 
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and pluligad his bayonet into the breast of one; ho was about to 
repeat the blpw upon the other^ but befoiB he could disentangle the 
wesipon from his bleeding adversary^ the second Frenchman closed 
umn liim« and by a coup de sabre, severed his left arnt from his» body ' 
a little above the elbow ; he fell from the shoth^ and was on the eve 
of being massacred* when Kelly* after having scrambled under the 
gun* rushed onward to succour ,his ^comrade. He bayonetted two 
Frenchmen on the spot; and at this instant Bwwsill came up~ 
three of the live gunners lay lifeless., while Swan* resting against an 
ammunition chest, was bleeding to death. It was now equal numbers, 
two against two, but Brazill in his over anxiety to engage, was near 
losing his life at the onset ; in making a lunge at the man next to 
him* his foot slipped upon the bloody platform, and he fell forward 
against his antagonist, but as botli rolled under the gun, Brazill felt 
the sodeet of his bayonet strike bard against the buttons of the French- 
man’s coat. The remaining gunner, in attempting to escape under 
the carriage from ^elly, was killed by some soldierg of tlie 5th, who 
just now reached the top of the breach, and seeing the serious dispute 
at the gun* pressed forward to the assistance of the three men of the 
Connaught Rangers. 

Wliile this was ticking place on the left, the head of the column 
mounted the breach, and regardless of the cries of their wounded com- 
panions, whom they indiscriminately trampled to d^ath, pressed forward 
in one irregular but heroic mass, and putting every man to death that 
opposed their progress, forced the enemy from the ramparts at the 
bayonet’s point. Yet the garrison still rallied, and defended the several 
streets with the most unHinching bravery ; nor was it until the mus- 
ketry of the light division was heard in the direction of the Plaza 
Major, that they gave up the contest ! but from this moment all regular 
resistance ceased, and they fled in disorder to the citadel. There were, 
nevertheless* several minor combats in the streets, and in many in- 
stances the inhabitants fired from the windows, but whether their 
eflbrts were directed against us or the French, is a point that I do not 
feel myself competent to decide ; be this as it may, many lives were 
lost on both sides by this circumstance, for the Spaniards firing with- 
out much attention to regularity, killed or wounded indiscriminately 
all tihat came within their range. This led many to suppo^se that the 
defence of the town would be prolonged* and that the houses* as at 
Buenos Ayres, wouI(^ be defended ; but although this idea had the 
good effect of keeping our men more compactly united than would 
otherwise have been the case, it was an erroneous opinion, as the 
French never attempted the defence of a single house. 

During a contest of such a nature* kept up in the night, as may be 
simposed, much was of necessity left to the guidance of the subordinate 
.om«^8*rif not to the soldiers theinselves. Bach affray in the struts 
was conducted in the best manner the moment woold admit of, and 
^ided more by personal valour than discipline, and in some instances 
officejfs as well os privates had to coxnbat with the imperial troops. In 
one of those encounter^, Lieut. <Oeor^e Paris of the 88th, by an acci- 
dent so lik^y to occur in an a^air oi this kind, separated a Uttle too 
for ;|^oin a or so.^pf ius^egiUient'* found hin^el^ opposed to a 

l^rench soldier who apparently ivas similarly placed ; — it was a curious 
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^incidenc^^ and it would seem as If each felt that he individually’ was 
the representative of the country to i^ich he belon|;ed ; and had the 
fate of the twp nations hung.updn the is^ue of the cdmbat I am about 
to describe, it could i^ot hhve l^n more heroically contested. The 
Frenchman ftred al^ and w^nditcT Paris in the thigh/and made a des- 
perate push iVith his bayonet at his b^y, but Pari^ parried the thrust, 
and the bayohet only. lodj^d ih his leg ; he ^w at ai glance the peril of 
his situation, and that nothing short of a miradie could save him 'the 
odds against him were too great) and if he continued a scientific fight 
he must inevitably be vanquished ; he sprang forward, and seizing 
hold of the Frenchman by the collar, a struggle of a most nervous kind 
took place ; in their mutual efforts to gain an advantage, they lost their 
caps, and as they were men of nearly equal strength, it was doubtful 
what the issue would be. They were so entangled with each other, 
their weapons were of no avail, but Paris at length disengaged himself 
from the grasp which held him, and he was able to use his sabre ; he 
pushed the Freitchman from him, and ere he could recover himself he 
laid his head open nearly to the chin ; his sword Wade, a heavy, soft, 
ill-made Portuguese one, was doubled up with the force of the blow, 
and retained some pieces of the scull and clotted hair ! At this mo* 
tnent I reached the spot with about twenty men, '^composed of different 
regiments, all being by thia^time mixea peU mM with each other. 

I ran up to Paris,— he was iroarly exhausted, but he was safe. The 
French grenadier lay upon the pavement, while Paris, though tot- 
tering from fatigue, held his sword firmly in his grasp, and it was 
crimson to the hilt. The appej^rance of the two combatants was 
frightful ! — one lying dead on the ground, the other faint from agi- 
tation and loss of blood; but the soldiers Joudly applauded him, and 
the feeling uppermost with them was, that our man had the best of it / 
ft was a shotkiug sight, but it would be rather a hazardous experiment 
to begin moralizing at sucli a moment and in such a place. 

Those of the garrison who escaped death were made prisoners, and 
the necessary guards being placed, and every thing secured, the troops 
not selected* fox duty commenced a very diligent search for those ar- 
ticles which they most fancied, and which they considered themselves 
E^ntitled to by right of conquest." I belieV'e on a service such as the 
present, l^ere is a sort of tacit acknowledgment of this right;** but 
be tliis as it may, a good deal of property most indubitably chaiiged 
miners on the night of the 19th of January 1912. The conduct of the 
^Idiers too, within the last hour, had undergone a complete change ; 
^iefore, it was all order and regularity, — now, it was nothing but lic^- 
^ifousness and confusion — subordination was at ati end; j^under and 
i^lood was the order of the day, and many an officer on this night was 
Mtoelled to show that he carried a sabre. 

*nie i^oors of the houses in a large Spanish town are remarkable for 
Jiefr Wehgth, and resemble those of a prison more than ai^thing else ; 
liheir lo^ are of huge dimensions, and it is a most difficult task to 
force them. Hie mode ad^ted by the men of my regiment (tb^pBBth) 
in this dilemma, was as effective as fr was no^im; the muzzl^ d£ 'a 
Toupje of* muskets were applied to ej^h.^de of the key-hole, While a 
:hiM soldier, fulfilling the fiinctioi^ iff ah officer, deiihmtely g^e fhc 
kvord,' make ready^'— preBent”— ftre!" and in an instanl; "the 
U. S. JouHM. No. 43. June 1832. . n 
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ponderous lock gave way before the copibiiied operations^ ^ the thi^pe 
individuals; and dooi^s that rar^y 6peii^ r6 tlie Knqclc df ^ a stran^r 
in ilodrigo> now flew off their hinges' to rdifeiVfe tlie Rangeys of Con- 
nawht ! * c ^ 

Tlie failure of forcing open the hddsqs in the t^pfortunate as$apIt,of 
Buenos Ayres, no doubt taught out fellows a wliich th^y pro- 

fited on the present 'Occasion; ahd had the ^tui^j^'erican army up- 
derstood the art of WSir Ss well as tJhO heydOs of tnfe Peijig^ula, so ip^ny 
valuable lives would not have been ioUt ih endedvemriny t<^ force <^peil 
doors strong enough tOMefy the powers of a battering-r^ ! 

The chupels and chandler’s hotsOs were tht}fir's^ (Sptured* in bpth ot 
which wa^ found a most essential ingredieht ih the shape bif w^x 
chndles i these, the sdldiers lighted, and cptnYueiiccd Uieir pepipbi^a- 
tioitl^ Inf SOarteli of plunder, and the glih*e of fight which they threw 
aGfbSii'tKe fafees of the men as they carried them through the streets, 
displayed their countenances, which were of that cast that mi^ht weR 
temf^ the Imfortunate inhabitants. Many of the soldiers with their 
faceSi scorched by the explosion Of the magazine at the^grand breacli,— 
others ^vith their lips blackened from biting off the ends of their car- 
tridges,— *inore covered with blo6d,-^nd^M looking ferocious, pre- 
sented a combination ^sufficient to appal the stoutest heart* 

Scenes of the gr&ltcst outrage now to^ place, and it was pitiable to 
see groups of the inhabitants half naked in the s^trdets,— the fenp^les 
clinging to the officers’ for protection-^whilO theit ^especjtive liousos 
were undergoing the strictest Scrutiny* Some 'of ^he sofoiers turned 
to the wine and spirit houses, where having druUk sufficiently^ they 
again sallied out in quest Of more plunder ; others got so into|^icatea«. 
that they lay in a helpless state in different parts of the town, and losj^ 
what they had previously gained, either by the hands of any passing 
BpaniUrd who could venture unobserved to stoop down, or by piose of 
thefr own companions, who in their Wandering surveys happened to 
recognize a comrade lying with half-a-doisen silk gownSj^'or soi^e spcl^ 
thfhig, wrapt about him. Others wished to attack the 
and Sh'thelre is'anmething marvellously attrfictive ]rt tile Very fiame of a 
hrafidjf oifej it is not to be wondered at that Vapy of our hpflf turned 
not only tfabir thoughts, but their steps al^O, ib the dfrectio^i .ip 
theSiC iiOiioes lay ; and from the unsparing hand with which* they sup-* 
plied themselves, it might be foiagined they intended to change their 
hahics of life and turn spiritoV^der^, and'^that too, in the wlio/esa^le 
line! ‘ 

It was astonishing to see with what lapidlty* aqd accuracy these fol- 
lows tifaversed the different parts of the iown, and found <pit the 
and §it^dbouses. A stranger would have supposed they Were natives o^ 
the^'^plaoe, end it was not until the follewiiig morning t discovered 
cause of what was to me before incomprehensible. < 

in aSf^ militury movements in ^ country which an egmy is thpr^ 
rca^hly dequainted with, (khd Wh/ not in a large imn thb|;e arib^iqq^ 
mmfe usefol appendages than gdoji glides! Xiord Weliingtou \yas 
. fiartiettlar on thii^ point, aUd l»d attached to his army a corps of t^ii^ 
deacHptiett. I suppose it wasmhir knowledge of 'tactics which 
gested to the soldiers the pece^ty df 'so wise a precahtion; sccom- 
ittgly, every group of individuals was preceded by a Spaniard, wJ^Q;? 
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upon learning the species pf plunder wished for by his employers, in*, 
stantly conducted them to the most favourable ground for their 
rations. By this means tlie houses were unfurnished with less oonfu* 
sion than can be supposed, and had it not been for the state of intoixi- 
cation that some of the young soldiers— mere tyros in the art of sacking 
a town-— had indulged themselves in, it is inconceivable with what 
facility the city .of Ciudad Bodrigo would have been eased of its su- 
perfluities ; and the conducteur diimself was not always an idle spec- 
tator. Many of thoeu fellowB realized something considerable from 
their more wealthy neighbours, and being also right well paid by the 
widiers, who were liberal enough, they found themselves in the mortv^ 
ing in far better circumstances than they had been the preceding night, 
so that, aU things considered, there were about as many cheerfiu ^es 
as sad ones ; but although the inhabitants were, by this sort pf tpransfetj 
put more on an equality with each other, the town itself was greatly 
impoverished. Many things of value were destroyied, but in the hurry 
so natural to the occasion, many also escaped ; besides, our nsen were 
as yet young hands in the arcana of plundering a town in that au fait 
manner with which a French army would have done a business of the 
sort, but they, most unquestionably, made up for^their want of tact, by 
the great incline^tion they showed to profit by any ot^casioii that offered 
itself for their iumrovement. ' 

By some mistaice a large spirit store, situated in the Plaza Mayor, 
took fire, and the flames spreading with incredible fury, despite of the 
exertions of the troops, the building was totally destroyed ; but in this 
instance, like many others which we are obliged to struggle against 
through life, there was a something that neutralized the disappoint-* 
ment which the loss of so much brandy occasioned the soldiers ; the 
light which shone forth from the building was of material service to 
them, inasmuch as it tended to facilitate their movements in their 
excursions for plunder ; the heat also was far from disagreeable, for the 
night ^’^as piercingly cold, yet, nevertheless, the soldiers exerted them- 
selres to the utmost to put a stop to this calamity. Qen. Picton was 
to be seen in the micftt of them, encouraging them by his example and 
presence to make still greater effotts ; but all would not do, and floor 
after doorbell in, until at last it was nothing but a burning heap of 
ruins. 

Some houses were altogether saved^from plunder by the interi* 
ference of the officers, for in several instances the women ran out into 
the streets, and seizing hold of three or four of us would foroe us away 
to their houses, and by this stroke of political hospitality saved their 
phiperty. A good supper was then provided, and while aU outside 
Bud pillage, afiuirs within went on agreeably enough* Those 
instances were, however, but few. 

In the house where I and four other offi^cers remaiaed^^w fai^d 
remirkhbly Well, and were passing the night greatly to^our satisfhetion 
when we were aroused by a no^, like a crash of something jb^evy 
falling in the ftpartment;i5 above qs. As may be supposed, we did not 
remain long without seeking to ascertn^ the cause of this distiiUrbenp^$ 
the Whole party sprang up at on^^e— 4m4y of the house secreting 
themselves behuici tlm dmerent pieces of furnifmre, ^hile we> sabre •d 
Ift main, and some with lights, advanced towards the apartment from 
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whencQ the noise proceedetl ; byl all was sijent within. Capt. Seaton^ 
of my corps^ proposed that the door should be forced^ but he had 
scarcely pronounced the words, when a voice from within called out, 
not in Spanish or French, but in plain Engjlish, with a rich Irish 
brogue, Oh, Jasus, is it you, Captai^ !** On entering we found a 
man of the Connaught Hangers, belonging to Seaton's company, stand- 
ing before us, so disfigured by soot and filth that it was impossible to 
recognize his uniform, much less his 4tee-*-his voice vi^ 4 S the only thing 
recognizable about him, and that only to his captain ; and had it not 
been for that, he might have passed for one just arrived from the 
infernal regions, and it may be questioned whether or not the place he 
had quitted might not be so denominated. It appeared^ from tlie 
account he gave of himself, thatt he had been upon a plundering 
excursion in one of the adjoining houses, the roof of which, like most of 
those in Rodrigo, was flat, and wishing to have a distinct view of all 
that was passing in Jl^he streets, he took up his position upon the top of 
the house he had entered, and not paying due attention to where he 
put his foot, he contrived to got it into the chimney of the house we 
occupied, and ere he could resume his centre of gravity he tumbled 
headlong down the (diimney, and caused us all the uneasiness I have 
been describing. <His tout ensemble was as extraordinary as his adven- 
ture ; he had eighteen or twenty pairs of shoes ground his waist, and 
amongst other things a case of trepanning imtruments^ which he imme- 
diately offered as a present to his Captain ! Had the grate of this 
fireplace been what is called in England the Humford grate,'’ this 
poor fellow must have been irretrievably lost to the service, because it 
H manifest, encumbered as he was, he would have stuck fast, and must 
inevitably have been suffocated before assistance could be aflforded him ; 
but, fortunately for him, the chimney was of sufficient dimensions to 
admit an elephant to pass down it, and in truth, one not so constructed 
would have been altogether too confined fur him. 

Moniliig at length began to dawn„ and with it the horrors of the 
previous night s assault were visible. The troops not on guard were 
directed to quit the town, but this was not a cf^mmand they obeyed 
with the same cheerfulness or expedition which they evinced when 
ordered to enter it ; in their eyes it had many attraction^, still, and 
besides this, the soldiers had become so unwieldy from the Immense 
burdens they carried, jt was scarcely possible for many of them to stir, 
much less march : however, by degrees the evacuation of the fortress 
took place, and towards noon it was effected altogether. 

Thq breaches presented a horrid spectacle. The one leiced by the 
light division was narrower than the other^and the dead, lying, In a 
smaller compass, looked more numerous than they really were., I 
walked along the ramparts towards the grand breach, and was examin- 
ing the effect our fire bad ptndueed on the different defences fmd the 
builginiga in their immediate vicinity, but I had not proceeded ^far 
when I was shocked at beholding about a hundred and thirty or 
Wounded Frenchmen lying under one of the bastionn »and' som% short 
* distance lUp a narrow street ^joinifig it * I de^n^, mi learn^l 
bthat these me^n had been pmorming some particular 
magazine, which through aeddent up, and these miaerabbi Jl^ings 
were so burnt, that I fear, notwithstanding the considerate attention 
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which was paid to them by our medical officers,, none of their lives 
were preserved. Their uniforms wi^e barely distinguishable, and 
their swollen heads and limbs* gave them a gigantic appearance that 
was ‘truly terrific; added to this, the gunpowder had so blackened 
their f^ces that they looked mcru like a number of hu^ negroes than 
soldiers of an European army^ Many of our men hastened to the 
spot, and with that compassion which truly brave men nlways feel, 
rendered them ^ery asslstO,noe in their power ; some were carried on 
doors, others iiiolankets to the Hospitals, and these poor creatures 
showed by their gestures; for they could not articulate, how truly they 
appreciated our tender care of them. 

At length I reached the grand breach— it was covered with many 
officers and soldiers ; of the former, amongst others, was my old friend 
Hardiman of the 45th, and Lieut. William Pearse of the same regi*^ 
ment ; there were also two of the 5th, whose names I forget, and oth(n% 
whose faces were familiar to me. Hardiman, the once cheerful gay 
Bob Hardiman, lay on his back ; half of his head ,was carried away by 
one of those discharges of grape from the Hank guns at the bfeach, 
which were so destructive to us in our advance ; his face was petfcct, 
and even in death presented its wonted cheerfulness. Poor fellow ! he 
died without pain, and regretted by all who knevw him ; his gaiety of 
spirit never for an instant forsook him ; up to ttie moment of the 
assault he was the feame pleasant Bob Hardiman, who delighted every 
one by his anecdotes, and none more than my old corps, although many 
of his jokes were at our expense. When we were within a short dis- 
tance of the breach, as we met, he stopped for an instant to shake hands, 
** What 'a that you have hanging over your shoulder said he, as he 
espied a canteen of rum which 1 carried.— “ A little rum, Bob,’* said 
I. Well/' he replied, *'/•'// change my breath, and take my word 
fur it, that in less than five minutes, some of the ‘ subs* will be scratch- 
ing a captain's , for there will be wigs on the green /** He took a 

mouthful of rum, and taking me by the hand squeezed it affectionately, 
and in ten minutes afterwards he was a corpse I The appearariCe of 
Pearse was quite different from his companion ; ten or a dozen grape- 
shot pierced his breast, and he lay or rather sat beside his friend like 
one asleep, and his appearance was that of a man upwards of sixty, 
though hi# years did not number twenty- five. Hardiman was stripped 
to bis trowsers, but Pearse had his uniform on, his epaulettes alonie 
had been plundered. I did not see the body of Gen. Mackinnon> but 
the place where he fell was e.asily dfstinguishable, the vast ehasm 
which the spot presented resembled an excavation in the midst of a 
quarry. The limbs of those who lost their lives by tliat fatal explosion, 
thrown here and there, pi:esented a melancholy picture of the remnUnts 
those brave men whose hearts, but a few short hours before^ beat 
high in the hope of conquest. It was that kind of scene which orrested 
the attention of the soldier, and riveted him to the spot; and there 
were fetr who, even in the moment of exultation, did not feel deeply as 
they surveyed the mangled remains of their comrades.* 

I next turned to the captured gUn, so chivalrously takenlhy the 
three men of the 88th. Tlie five cami^oneem lying across the caauii^, * 
or ‘between the spokes* of the wheels, showed how 'bravely^ they had 
defended it^— yet they lay lik^‘ men whose death had nVt been caused 
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by videii€jt^»*i4hey were nailed and bloodless^ and the puncture of the 
bayonet left ao amall a mark o^er their bieartas it was discernible only 
to those who examined the bodies closely. 

The details 1 have given of the capture of Rodrigo will^ I believe^ be 
fmUid to be tolerably correct ; I hSre in no way placed any one corps^ 
niiieh less division, above its companiqns~where all fought well, and 
did their utmost to conquer, 1 think such a comparison would be im- 
proper ; but were I inclined to do so, I should give preference to 
the Portuguese, under O'Toole, and fpr the reason that they surpassed 
the expectations we had of their success, becattte they were not a Bri- 
tish corps. But I can in no way agree with the officer who wrote the 

Sketch of the Storming of Ciudad Rodrigo," where he says, “ With- 
out doing injustice to the gallant third division, 1 fear that the attack 
of the great %reach would have fs^led, had the small breach not been 
carried.'* The third division, upwards of 3000 strong, and composed 
ofihs good troops as any in the world, were certainly a match for 1100 
ov ra)0 Frenchmen^ which at most defended a practicable and wide 
breach. The same writer observes, When the third division gained 
the of the ramparts, they were in a manner enclosed and hemmed 
in, and had nowhere to go, while the enemy continued to fire upon 
them from some old ^ruined honsea, only twenty yards distant. 1 am 
confident a plan wdald convince any person, that the light division ex- 
tricated the third division from their disagreeable situation." The 
light division would, no doubt, as far as they could, have ** extricated" 
the third division i/ they required it, but they did not, because that 
corps carried all before them after, without doubt, a most serious 
strife ; but their success was never for an instant doubtful, although 
it ’WAS unavoidably protracted. The explosion upon the breach neces-^ 
sadly caused some confusion aud delay ; how could it be otherwise ? 
But from the time the brigade of Mackinnon passed the Fausse braye, 
until the third division had overcome all obstacles, half an hour did 
not tlapso, and certainly, all things considered, this was not an unrea- 
sonable lapse of time. The same writer, in speaking of the disposi- 
tions made previous to the attack, says, The third division had 
relieved the first as usual in the morning, but il did not return as 
usual to its quarters. If the Governor had kept a sharp look-out, lie 
must have been expecting the assault ; but * I guess' he was no great 
things." The third division did not occupy the trenches until a short 
time previous to the assault, nor did they relieve the first division on 
that day#* Then again he obeterves, " Neither was there any officers 
jqmoug dead, or else they were carried away," go late aa nine 
o'clpck 9n ilio morning of the 20th, there weee those 1 haye mention- 
end^ whether Uiey were there or not, is surely of little consequence. 
^ It is well known in the army what the loss of the third division War , 
and it; ought in no way to take £tom their merits, whether their offi- 
cers on th^ breadr, or were '^buried in an honourable grave* But 
the WrrtOi^vriiom I have quoted never meant, I am convinced, to throw 
least shadour of blame upon Ficton's division ; nevertheless, any 
pi^^pn rea4ix^ his narrative of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo might 
think, and very naturally too, tl^t without the aid of the light divi- 
siour the third would have been defeated. All writers, military ones 
in particular, and none more thdn, perhaps, myself, are liable to fall 
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Jntoerror> and l> for one^sliall feel obliged to any of my readers who will 
set me ri^t when I err. We writem of little sketches^ such as these 

Reminiscences/' if we write any thing readable (and if we did not, 
where is the Editcor that wou^d take them?) nxust naturally con- 
clude that it is rmdl and althou^ we cannot lay claim td the title of 
historiam, what we cpublish th^ world is nevertbedess an epitome of 
the hfetory of etir own times and although scraps/' such as the 
present^ in tJmr f^csent shape, might not be thought of after they 
were read, tlihyi might by possibility get into a more compact ibrm^ in 
the shape p£ and Ukm, indeed, people mighty perchance, 

quote them as UltMUthority to be depended upon ! 

1 turned away frujtn^the breach, and Borambled over its rugged face, 
and the dead which covered it. On reaching the bimuaek we had oc- 
cupied the preceding evening* I learned, with suptise, that>onr women 
had been engaged in a oonjtestpif nqtas dangeroiua as oiiill, at least one 
of no trivial sort. The men left as a guard over the baggage, on hear- 
ing the first shot at the trenches, could not withstand the indication 
they felt to join their companions; and although this act was credit- 
able to the bravery of the individuals that composed the baggage- 
guard, it was nigh being fatal to those who survived, or, at leasts to 
such as had any tiling to lose except their liv^s, for the wretches tliat 
iulested our campy attempted to plunder it of alhthat it possessed^ but 
the women, with a bravery that would not have disgraced those of 
ancient Rome, defended the post with such valour, that those mis- 
creants were obliged to desist> and our baggage was saved in conse- 
quence. 

We were about to resume our arms when Gen. Picton approadied 
us. Some of the soldiers who were more than usually elevated in 
spirits, on his passing them, called out, Well, General, we gave you 
a cheer last night ; it's your turn now /" The General, smiling, took 
olf his hat, and said, Here then, you drunken set of brave rascals, 
hurrah ! we 'll soon be at Badajoz /" A shout of confidence followed : 
we slung our firelocks, the bonds played, and we commenced our 
march for the village of Atalaya in the highest spirits, and in nohort 
time lost sight of a place, the capture of which appeared to us like a 
dreauu 

(To be continued.) 
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On one of the several occasions, when Gen. HilFs division had to crosbthe 
Tagus at the pass of Villa Velha, the chaotic appearance of the mountains, 
resembling hundreds of Shakspeare Gilds jumbled one upon another, arr^ed 
the atteaiSon of every one. A private soldier, who was near to me, asked his 
comrade (an Irishman) how he could account for the formation d mountains ; 
the reedy reply woe, that God Almigh^MOfter haviiiigtmade ^he vfqjjid, 
fyjiAdjthftt thjBfp was a good deal of sparej, and that, he, Jlufiw it 
aside m ^eaps as it then appeared. Tbs sojutioi^ of a di<ficuU auesjllon 
was, in my opiniqh, as good as Sdme others I have read and of, and I 
loou/lfl'ihe Vdcmvibd it foV the of 

^ T - m J . W ' li ' 

^ ^ QBlTown. I 
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THA unpublished MANUSCjl^PT OP A TRAVE^.LEU. 

Aimeiivbd at the poet4iouae at Linz, in Austvia, my first care was to 
ascertain whether the authorities at the jlf^tdice-oflice would render our 
passports available for Berlin, without the necessity of sending them on 
to Vienna for the countersignature of the Pk'ussian mimeter. But it 
appeared that no arrangement of the hind could be aocdmplished. We 
were therefore constrained to make up CUr minds to remain at Linz 
until the return of the passports from Vienna, whither they were ac- 
cordin^y sent without delay. As soon as this business had been des- 
patohild we removed from the Post*«haus to ike Hotel Goldenen lAmen 
(Golden Lion), where, as a fellow-traveller from Braunan had apprised 
us, the celebi^d Polish chief, Skyrznecki, was residing incog. Not 
many< minutes after we had been installed in our new domicile, my 
companies proposed that we should send up our names to the General, 
and SoUeit permission to pay our respects, a proposition so consonant to 
my own wishes, that I did not hesitate a moment to acquiesce. The 
warned us that there was little chance of our suit bmng granted, 
inasmucJi as Skyrzneckjt had been for two months and a half a tenant 
of his apartment, andi invariably declined all visits ; but \ve entertained 
a presentiment, pardonable enough if the acknowledged iniiuence of 
the English name on the Continent be considered, that our application 
would not be rejected. The garfon left us, and sliortly afterw'irds 
returned with a look of surprise and good humour, saying, that the 
General would be most happy to receive ^'the two Englishmen.” 
Our emotions may easily be conceived. My venerable companion had 
resided for many years in Russia ; he had been witness to the system of 
government prevment in that empire; he had formed many valuable 
friendships amongst the Poles, and though deprived by the rigidity of 
Hussian regulations of those means of becoming acquainted with the 
course of public events which are available in freer countries, lie had 
nevertheless contrived to learn as much of the pi ogress of the affairs of 
Poland, as suIBced to identify Skyrznecki in his mind with every thing 
that was brave, honourable, patriotic, and skilful. For my oWn part, 
shut out as J had been from almost all intercourse with civilized society 
for tli^ previous eight months,* and necessarily unacquainted as 1 was 
with all but tiie unhappy results of the Polish revolution, I did not 
anticipate a higher degree of blisk than that of seeing and conversing 
witl^ a soldier and a patriot of good repute. 

The bopr fixed upon by the General for our visit arrived ; we went 
up to hi^ ra(Hn, knocked at the door, and wesre instantly admitted* 
Had we been utter strangers to the name and character of ^r new ac- ^ 
quaintgUiRe^our dmeanour might i^Kilsibly have been more allured ; but' 
it is impossible that we eouM have fislt the less respect for the 
indivu^alwm now rose to receive us. There was an air of 
in his port, blended with the most perfect mce, that irresistibly' 
attra^ 4 ea homa^ of meaner mortals. Had 1 met him lA' the street, 

1 sliould involuntarily have taken my liat, or at least have turned to 

* Tile writei was Snaking a tpui t;hr«^ugh tlie vviident partst oi Persia. 
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contemplate his noble presence/' In stature he might have been 
about six feet high, perhaps m<n>e ; iln parpmge he Was erect, without 
possessing a shadow of the ordina^ stiffness of the mililaires of the 
'Contioent ; hirf countenance pale and somewhat wan, (evidently the 
result of coniinementv iitactivityi and distress of miad,)-^but his eye I 
and his forehead !~His'keen gf|y eye, which at. oneiglarice uttered a 
thousand sentiments^that at once spoke consotdiuaness of rectitude, 
a capacity to coniti^rid, a seUteof its owner^s adverse condition, a feel- 
ing of good will 16 all men, and a^w^lcome to his immediate visitors,-^ 
his vast expanse of fotehead, that encased a pure and noMe mihd~ 
these features could only belong to one of gently blood, acouetomdd to 
ii‘" space in the world's thought," and dominion over his fellow mctt/' 
He was plainly attired in an' olive frock and black trowsers^ aud< hdd 
apparently been reading; for on rising he laid; down a book. ^ ^ 

gised for the liberty, dec. but were speedily reassured, and in a ^ 
minutes had gone over various interesting subjects of discussfion. ' Oil' 
taking leave of the General, we were invited to dripk tea withhhn thi^t 
evening d la mode AngloisCy an invitation which we gladly accepted •' ^ 
and we returned to our apartments, in excellent humour with the^ 
accident^ that had thus brought us acquainted with one of the best and 
greatest men of the age. My worthy fellow-trasreller did not under- 
stand a syllable of French, but so animated and expressive were^ 
iSkyrznecki's gesticu4ations, that he declared himself almost as much 
delighted with the interview as if he had interchanged sentiments with 
the Jiero, or had comprehended every word he uttered* In the evening 
we were, as may he supposed, true to our appointment. The eonver*. 
sation, naturally enough, referred to the atfairs of Poland ; and such 
progress had we made in one another's conlidence in the course of an 
hour, that on my expressing my ignorance of many of the most inipor- 
tant and interesting features in the history of the recent revolution, 
Hkyrznecki volunteered an account of the whole business, from its 
commencement down to the capture of Warsaw. I endeavoured, on 
retiring to my chamber, to commit to paper all that I had thufe heard, 
with a view to its subsequent publication, but on submitting the 
manuscript to my fiiustrioUs friend, he seemed to think that the- 
dignity of the theme demanded something beyond a mere narrative v 
that it of conseqeiice enough of itself to form’ the subject of ari ' 
entire volume, upon which I destroyed my memoranda lest I might 
tempted hereafter to make use of Uie meagre materials at the elcpensc^' 
of a serious and important cause. I less regret' the step because' ' 
No. 20 of the admirable Cabinet Cyclopedia of Dr; Lardnev contains a^ 
History .of the InsurreotiiHi, which in spirit and in phrase corresponds,^ 
as fsar as nly memory serves me, almest entirely with the description 
gk^en me by the General. - ’ , 1 

As n pfmdant, however, to that History, ” 1 tempted to oii^r ' 
narrative which, I am persuaded, will be read with interest by all ‘ivbn^ 
sympafhiae with the ^rtunes of so exaked a ^chmeter and brai^’d^^^ 
soldier 0 $ Skyraneeki. It is a relation communicated by himself 'Cf his 
ilight from Warsaw lo^Cratciw, after he had been deprived of thd hdnw 

. :UL ii’l, J” • 

^ *The wpiler hiitl Iveen obliged to return to Tiwiz in consequence of the tqdious 
quarantine required of him om the Bavariail frontier. . 
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o{^tbi^ Polisli Kirniy^ and Gem Krukovinaki had assumed tlie 
igentoral dveptian of ^"he narrative may^not possibly be fraught 

3 yitk ao mai^y striking eventa as the description I have somewhere read 
rof fihe Pretender's Hight after the battle of CoUoden^ but I ventare to 
»rhope^ that At will at least be found as attraetWe as the sketch given in 
,tl>r,Lardner’a book of Stanislaus's escape. 

K^RRATrVBl or* l^fcynZNECKl’S ESCAPE PROM WARSAW. 

Krukovinski's preponderance, the rage and intrigues of the club- 
bists> or Jacobins, and the danger tnhia liberty wbidi the expected suc- 
cess jo( the Bnssiaus tlu’eatened, suggested to SkyrzUecki an immediate 
retreat fiom W arsaw. ^he hope, however, of a favuurable change in po- 
litical seutimept, added to affairs of a prirute nature, dictated a prolonged 
provided, it could bo accomplished without exposing him to per- 
« i aoilabi^A^Ty* With this view, an honest citizen, on whom Skyrznecki 
o^iiOOuld iiely, ’{vas considted, and requested to assist his temporary con- 
wdthiu the town. The man complied, though the hazard 
h>Yaa great, and imiuodiately assigned an apartment in his own house 
the General a^4ise, and si^pUed him with every comfort he could 
Skyi^znecki's wife in the mean time continued to reside in 
Aheir 9 wn h^se, but all oommunicatipn between them was purposely 
nvuided. Accu^tqmed to an active life, the rigid* confinement to 
which Skyr^snecki was now aubjoct, ill assorted hi^ inclination or 
his health ; he was therefore induced, after a rimey to take occasional 
walks at nightfall, and on one of theae occasions dotenninied en a visit 
tq his wife. lie paid it, and the people of the house betrayed him to 
the existing Government! The consequence was, that the police 
were instantlv on the alert to ascertain his retreat and to arrest him, 
while the clubbists anxiously sought to assassinate him. Every friend 
he had was visited, and closely questioned regarding their conusance 
of his movements and situation, but their replies kept the interrogators 
)StiIl in the dark* Skyrznecki, however, found that it was now high 
t^e to teat a retreat from Warsaw, and the only question was, how 
to efifect At? His host, in conjunction with his wife,i conpurted tlie 
meens, and at length induced the son of an old servant of Skyrssnecki s 
stepmother, iwho resembled Skyrznecki in stature and complexion, to 
apply for passports to enable him, as it were,, to leave War^w on his 
oWn account* The passports being obtained, they were delivered to 
Skytasneqki, and a njght fixed for his depariW^ iSisguised as, a valet, 
, fi^kyrznecki repaired at the rime appuinted tq a neighbouring street, 
where a carriage and his own horse» waited tq , receive him. He 
jumped up and started off at a hard pace, successfully passed the bar- 
rier^ where his person was Q(»aparod with the description given in the 
paasport, and succeeded in reaching an inn not w from the neyt 

.WWle he remoined^at the inn> two gc/iA-dl'nrmer,came m mi 
demhoded* h» passtmrtsy which^ haying been shownjt anqmp^^imd, hy 
th w¥il€k they left the p^oe, ^ I'ho innkeeper, a Pole^ peppeiving how- 
ever thit his jpiest more distingpihhed jndiwu4 then his 
papers set forth, earnestly counselled him not to pass through the 
to)yp, f' For you .must^Jt^w^ Sir," sedd hje, “ the commpdant of the 
place accustoniojl to^. fitf 4* hi« ^nfindow# to Watch all^rayeMers, to 
stop and question them ; aftd bdieve me. Sir," be added, you will 
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neve? pass the scrutiny/ for you do not look like a scrvent/^ Skyrz^ 
necki deemed it prudent to act on thisadisinterested couneel^ and after 
refreshing hia horses^ set forth an aimtber route> or rather plunged 
inio*a forest, (whose mazes were unknown to all but the peasantry of 
the country, who warmly assisted the flight of their superiors,) and 
drove on until he reached the precincts of a towA}^ Where a priest^ to 
whom he was known, and wno was attached to him^ resided. He 
consulted with ^this priest the means of advance while his horses were 
feeding ; and another priest haying been called in, it was agreed he 
should again alter his route, since the river Pelica, which it was neces- 
sary to cross, olFered an impediment to his progress, inastnuchwall 
the bridges had been destroyed during the campaign by Skyrznecki's 
owu orders^ to prevent the’ Kussians from harassing his rUar. B^ing 
ignorant of the newly proposed route, a peasant was engaged, for u tri- 
fling sum, to convey Skyrznecki and his driver to the prop<^d desti- 
nation. After a reconnoissance they set off. On their road, they en- 
countered two Polish dragoons in the interest of Ijlie clubbists, but tes- 
tifying neither alarm nor curiosity at this circumstance, they escaped 
their suspicion or scrutiny. Reacning a narrow part of the rivet, they 
crossed it on rafters, and continuing their route, reached a town where 
they stopped to refresh themselves aild horses. At the inn where 
Skyrznecki put up, the Burgmeister of the town presented himself 
and questioned Skyrznecki as to his |>erson, his intentions, his desti- 
nation, &c. Skyrznecki evaded his questions in a good-humoured 
way, and told him he should know after dinner. The repast being 
finished, the Burgmeister renewed his inquiries, upon which Skyrz- 
necki informed him that he was a Major Stanishewski, and desired to 
proceed to a particular town. The Burgmeister, however, frankly 
told him he believed him to be a Russian spy* Skyrznecki reasonea 
with him on the absurdity and injustice of such a supposition, and in 
evidence of his being a genuine Pole, mentioned the names, condition, 
residences, and means of various persons in the country round. The 
Burgmeister, iieverthelebs, was sceptical, but after detaining our hero 
four hours, became a little more accessible to reason, and permitted 
Skyrznecki to depsflrt, accompanied by an oifleer of the police* Skyrz- 
necki had not, however, proceeded three versts from the town, when he 
was ovetimken and arrested by six lancers, who had orders foom the irre- 
solute Burgmeister to carry him back. Skyrznecki, finding it vain to 
attempt resistance, submitted to the mandate, and returned. Om his 
arrival at the town, be found a room* prepared for him, and strictly 
guarded* He sent for the Burgmeister, who accordingly presented 
himself, and things having thus reached a very hazardous crisis, Skyrz- 
necki deOkied it necessary to declare himself openly to his gaoler, and 
Jrequest his assistance. Concealing, however, the chief causes of his 
flight, l^yitaecki represented to the Burgmeister that he was an 
erdissary from the Poush Government, (of which it was known he had 
bedir'a member,) and was proceeding to a palatine town, in order to 
assist in the formation of a new constitution for Poland. The Burg- 

.* AnriouB not to |M)mpromisS th^ Sidety oC his flighi, Skytzneck*! 

tarcfoiiy avoided naming the towns tlirouj^ which he lest it might fornlsh 

a eluo'to thcir^lidenioe of hisfrieqds. » ^ 
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meister> on Uiis declaration beiiig made^ threw himself at the, feet of 
the. General, entreated his pardon for the severity he had exercised^ 
dwelt with mixed emotions of pity and regret on what the General 
)tad sulfered, and instantly supplied him with the means of prosecuting 
his journey. 

He was now to enter upon the most dangerous part of his peregrina- . 
Uon. He had the choice of either attem^ing to pass the Russian out- 
posts, or the outposts of a branch of the Polish army nomposed of, and 
attached to, the clubbist party. Divers reasons influenced him in the 
choice of the latter diiticulty, and after nightfall he approached a spot 
where the Polish piquets were bivouacking. He was challenged on 
his arrival^ and having given the name he assumed, was conducted to 
tlie tout of the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding, who proved to be a 
ouusiia. of , Madame Skyrzneski's, and an old acquaintance of the Ge- 
neral's* After taking some refreshment, and discussing with this per- 
son the affairs of Warsaw (of the latest news of which ])lace our fugi- 
tive waa the bearer), he desired to depart ; but the Lieutenant-Colonel 
toki him to his surprise, that he could not suffer him to proceed until 
he had apprised Gen. Ronshidski, who commanded the Avhole of the 
outposts, of his arrival* Finding remonstrance unavailing, Skyr/necki 
consented that the Gejoeral should be informed, but entreated that the 
reply might be expedited. As Gen. Roushidski had received his com- 
mand from Skyrznecki himself^ the latter of course expected nothing 
less than full permission to depart. But he knew not how completely 
Gen. Rou.shidski was in the hands of the faction to whom his deposi- 
tion was owing. Instead of the freedom he anticipated, an order came 
for his being sent to a town, whither he did not wish to repair, under 
the escort of an old officer bristling with arms, whiskers and musta- 
choes, accompanied by a lancer. Skyrznecki surveyed liis guard from 
• top to toe, and seeing they were more than a match for his single arm, 
his indignation could not be restrained. He protested against such an 
unwarrantable interference with his personal liberty, and conjured the 
Lieutenant-ColoBel to disregard the injunction and let him depuri 
alone* But his wife's cousin was as completely the tool of the Polish 
jacobins as hii; superior oflicer, and pleading thd' military doctrine 
of implicit obedience to orders, informed ^yrznecki that he was 
sorry, ,d(c. but that he must perforce carry into effect Rouslddski's 
iostrnctions. 

As a dernier resort, Skyrznecki now solicited an interview with the 
General, which, after some timdT spent in deliberation^ was^agreed to. 
Skyrznecki accordingLy got into his carriage and waited, outside the 
qu^Oi^Ts of Roushid^i, the interview * in question4 . Geh. Roushidski 
made his ^pearance, but to the surprise. of Skyrznecki^ accppi- 
panl^^ by a staff of at least twenty ofl^cers,. amongst whom Skyrznecki- 
rofxi^'zed a number jof bis most determined enemies. At .the flrst 
uttered an , exclamation of u^tonishment, but Rpushidski 
^pr/^idiing the carriage took him by the hand, and squeezing it sign!* 
gave him to understand that the less said in anger the better, 
ari^ordmgly.^ to familiar matters^ and spoke of tlie 
lftj:i^newS:.l*rom lif^efsUAv and the affairs of Poland geuerajiy. ^ ^ Alluding 
to, the laUer, meipl^S of the ^taff assumed a loflU tone, and 

c^tCAhlsed Skyrznecki regarding many of his , military .tlijippsitions 
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(luring the war ; they likewise censured much of his government, and 
complained that be had shown undue- faVour to the Polish aristocracy iit 
coll(;cting them about his person in preference to more or equally 
deserving men of humble origin. Skyrznecki did not long condescend 
to argue with these persons ; he boldly told them that he did not re- 
cognize their right to questiofi him, and absolutely refiiaed to hold 
farther parley. He then desired leave to continue his route without 
an escort, as it^did not sort with his honour to be kept under such 
surveillance, at the same time ‘that it was an indignity he did not 
merit. The clubbists, however, steadily refused, but in a mHder 
tone, to comply with his wish. He persevered — he pledged himself 
that he would repair to the town they had indicated, though sofe 
against his will, and appealed to his character as one who had n^vCr* 
brcikcn his word, and as a General who h*ad often led them to victory 
as security for the performance of his promise. Without appearirig to 
consent, they suffered him to depart, and for four German miles he 
pursued his route undisturbed by any other reflections than those sug<- 
gested by his situation, and by a struggle as to whether he should ulti- 
mately take a road which led to one of his own farms, or keep his pro- 
mise towards the ruffians he had recently left. In this state of mind 
he arrived at a point where the road branched off in two different 
directions, one leading to the town he had promised to repair to, the 
other to his aforesaid farm. He deliberated a moment between incli- 
nation and hl$ parole, and ultimately suffered a high sense of honour 
to triumph over the suggestions of nature. At the end of another 
mile he reached the town, but found a short time previously that he 
was pursued by two clubbists on horseback. On arriving at the bar- 
rier, his first question was, as to where Prince Czartorinski might be 
found. A house with lights in the window was pointed out to him, 
and thither he repaired at full speed, the clubbists still in hot pursuit. 
He entered the house and found the Prince and several friends in 
council. They received him with open arms, and earnestly solicited 
intelligence of the state of affairs at the capital. In the mean time the 

clubbists, who had^ followed Skyrznecki, were endeavouring to raise a 
clamour in the town, and shortly collected a crowd arotind the house. 
A Lieutenant-Colonel of firm character and extensive influence went 
below, hnd partly by reason, partly by threats and reproofs, subdiied 
the angry spirit that had been showed. He then conveyed Skyrznefeki 
to his own chateau, gave him fresh hofses, and accompanied him with- 
out farther molestatidn to Cracow. * 

It mighty have, been supposed that in this indeifpendent little republic 
his troubles woulcl hive ended, but, the treason udiich sapped the foun- 
dation of his eniinencC, and hastened the Polish catastr6phe, had spread 
^ts poispnoqs ihflirence to the very cotifines of Poland. Even in Ora- 
cqt\r, ciubt^ists, who had Sought a retreat from the disasters 6i the 
(Campaign, meditated the murder of their chieftain. He was,’ thefte-- 
fore, qmiged to take refuge in the house uF the' Pishop of 
uutil. a ifew enemy, in the persods of the' Russian troops Ru-' 
diger, , entered the ana obtained infbtmation of, the of life 

ifetrec^t ' ; It Ww became necessary to sicreen him ftdm the^ vigilatit 
search of ^is foes, ahd *a large dirg crilit be'n^tlh the' J3ishoti*s house 
was sellfcfed for ' the purpose. In the mean time /he Austrian Cbnsul . 
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was solicited privately to assist his flight into the Imperial territories, 
to which he consented, and aft^r a little time contrived to convey the 
illustrious subject of this sketch across the Vistula to Podgorze, in 
Gallicia, where he was received with cordiality and di^inction. 

Skyrznecki was subsequently directed by the Imperial Government 
to repair to Linz (avoiding Vienna* in< his route), there to remain on 
parole until the Polish question should be brought to some definitive 
termination. In that little town 1 found, and there I k^ft him, hourly 
expecting to be joined by his wife,t (whose society ho had not enjoyed 
for sixteen years,) and patiently awaiting the course of events which 
should enable him either again to take an active share in directing the 
affairs of his unhappy country, or to repair to England to study the 
institutions and the manners of a people for whom he entertains the 
higb,estre3p)ect4 

(To be continued.) 


THE HUJLAN TO HIS CHARGER. 


after THEODORE XoRHER. 


( JVntthnfor the United Service JiwrnaL ) 

Stand, my good charger! stead v stand 1 
In thy thick mane I wreath my hand, 

As bounding from the yellow sand, 

We go to light for Fatherland I 

Hurrah ! my steed, hurrah ! 

Let others pant the prize to gain, 

In rival race on festal plain. 

Be ours to join the martial train. 

Where warriors' blood Rows fast as rain ! 

Hurrah ! my steed, hurrah I 


Hark ! 'tis the clarion’s clanging bray, 

^Tis answer'd by thy joyous nei^. 

Forth to the battle's maddening fray. 

Glory or death ! for ns to-day ! 

Hurrah! my steed, hurrah I 


S he sabre gleams, the cuirass clanks, 
cHf side by side In charging ranks, 

. Like DanUDe when he bursts hi$ b^nks, 

We dash upon the fpeman's ranke I 

Huirak! brave steed, Imrrah ! 


Tj 


* To prevent unnecessary excitement in the town. 

^ She has since joined hiiti« 

$ I luwtf heatd from fi&yrxnedci Since I left Linz. In letters fttnh Berlin and 
Prague I communicated to him the opinion eilteiAained of his conduct by several 
Polish r^u^aes of distinction, and these memorable worde were cohtained in his 
reply have committed some faults»-^wh9t generid has npt committed 

them t Bkt X ban declare solemnly, to wlioever it may^, that 1 au uprigjiit^ 
man in my^boERceS Career.’*-^^^ He has spoken the said the old Count 

Mostotrskl Prime Minlsier alt WaaeaW), to Whom r showed fhe Idtter. He 
was oR h4mohr,44.8nd as « soldier he possOiiM every mili'iaryi^adiiy but the iUoSt 
“pssential-w-geod fortune »’* ( 
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AN OFFlCEll’S AVFIDAVll'. 

<< An OATH is a retiogniaanen to Heaven, 

Bindlngtu« over to the toarta above. 

To plead to the mdictraeat o£ pu^ crunea. 

That those wlio this worhi ahetUd sufei* there,” 

As we profess to put our shoulder to the whfeel, wherever tlie in- 
terests and feeKngs of those services to which' the nation is indebted 
for her renown and security ard concerned, we Will offer no apblogy 
for the present intrusion. Indeed, from what tve happen to knpw of 
the attention which our pages draw, in the ptbper quarter, 'wh ire 
aware that our representation will speedily be under the eye of 
authority. '' ' 

The custotn of solemn adjuration to the invisible powers, Would 
rally be one of the earliest which a rude people would oppose to treach- 
ery, mistrust, deceit, and other vices ; and accordingly, we find the prac- 
tice to be most ancient. Hesiod tells us, that the presiding deity 

of affidavits, was the son of Eris, or Contention, a proper extraction 
for so anomalous an officer, who, with all his influence, could not save 
his faithless followers from the proverbial stigma implied under G revert 
Jidex. Homer makes Agamemnon chatter about tjie infernal regions, 
in the scrape he got into about Briseis ; and from other sources we 
gather that some of the sturdy heroes could mouth a curse as bitterly 
as Ernulphus himself. Yet the Greeks seldom strained their oaths 
as we do ; on very important occasions they were accompanied with 
imprecations, but in general their deities were rather invoked as wit- 
nesses than as avengers. The oath of an arcbon of Athens was not 
that of which the curses extend to eternity,— he was obliged to declare 
that, in case of default, he would forfeit a golden statue, of equal pro- 
portion to himself, — a sure method of binding to their duties men who 
feared neither Tartarus nor Tyburn. Amongst the philosophers, we 
find that Zeno only swore by capers; and Socrates by a dog, or a goose, 
or a tree. Pythagoras, who rarely appealed to the gods, invoked air 
and water, and the number four,— a number mystical, as implying tho 
soul of man to consist in mind, science, sense, and opinion, — but CH- 
nias, one of his disciples, chose rather to forfeit three talents, than 
swear at* all. 

An oath was remarkably dreaded by the ancient Homans; and 
Polybius assures us, that even in hist time, the obligation was suffi- 
cient to restrain those who had any of the public money in their hands 
from abusing the trust. In the affairs of common life the men swore 
by their genii and lares, the women by Juno, and the various labourers 
jind artisans by the presiding deity of their calling. In the middle- 
^ges, the oath ** by the ashes of parents’' waa esteemed, one of the 
highest s^ctity : and he who desires to know the absurd blasphemy 
of these times, may consult Du Cange. 

Many of the forms observed by the ahjcfents were voluntary*, Jltid ' 
ought to have disappeared with paganism; but since the that 
Sisenand, the Gothic king’ of Spam, adiq^aistered his dreadful impren 
cation at^ Toledo, in the 7th century^ ChiistiaMis have been more’ 
harshly yisite^d with official oaths than even the Greeks and Romans 
were ; and it is undeniably ol)pressivc to be so frequently called tipM 
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to . stake eternal salvation against trifles. When men could not 

subscKibe their names, they merely made a signature; that is, they 
sijpied a cross, and as such a mark would be difficult to identify, parties 
generally made their transactions valid by meting befwe a priest, and 
awearing to observe the engagement so signed ; and this afterwards 
became legalized; Still these were ipatters of ^ain dealing between 
men of a less refined age than the present, rather than tests of party 
or politics, for as the renowned Hudibras has it-n-.- 

“ Oaths were not purposed more than law. 

To keep the just and good in awe ; 

But to confine the bad and sinful, 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold.'* 

In 1675, when the bill to prevent the dangers which may arise 
from persons disaffected to the Government,^* was under warm discus- 
sion, th« Lords resented the proposition of their being constrained to 
take an oath, as the greatest indignity that could be put upon their 
order ; and the EarJ of Halifax maintained that, as there really was 
no security to any state by oaths, so also no private person, much less 
statesman, would ever order his affairs as relying on them. Upon the 
same ocoasicm, the opinion of Grotius, de jure belli et pacts, was ad- 
vanced, as demonstraiing that such a practice was against the precepts 
of Christianity ; and it was demanded of the bishops, when they ma- 
turely weighed Matthew v. 34, 37, and other placbs of the New Tes- 
tament, whether it would not become them to be more tender in mul- 
tiplying oaths, than the great men of the church had hitherto been } 
But the point was carried, and from that period affidavits and tests, of 
various import and device, have streamed through all the public offices, 
and stuck to every official employment ; being resorted to from the 
0 {>ening of a damaged cask of beef to the spurning of papal doc- 
trines, — and from the high responsibility of a coronation, to the low 
and profligate mockeries termed custom-house oaths. While this was, 
however erroneously, part and parcel of the law of the land, we could 
only grin and bear it/ —but now that the Catholics, Moravians, 
Quakers, Dissenters, and all who are passively or 4ecidedly at variance 
with, or inimical to, our institutions, have been released from the 
odious thraldom, it seems hard and unjust that officers, who of all men 
may be supposed to cherish the true point of honour, should be rigor- 
ously sulnected to such obligation. Nay, while the reins have been 
slackened to one class, the otfeer has been fitted with a fresh curb ; 
and before the naval veteran can obtain the pittance ^he has earned in 
har^hip and danger, he must suck his honey from a thorn, and, in 
addition to^ all former allegations, must solemnly swear, no less than 
four times in each revolving year, that he is not in holy orders ! 

With whatever intention this broad hint” was given, it concerns 
so very few professional men, that it must, in operation, be a slur upon 
the church itself ; and it were far more just ana judicious to punjsh an 
offender on detedtion, than, .to throw so bitter a sneer into the form of a 
qmuterly affidavit. 

^ If the definition be correct, t^t the sanction of an oath is the 
strongest hold that the law can.ta£e of the consciences of^men, to bind 
them to adhere to their obl^tion^ or to declare the troth they 
are* questioned on .^casions which concern the welfiure of society, why 
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should they be irreverently administered ? Unless the utmost preci- 
sion and circumspection are used^ as in taking as in admii)istering 
an oath, it is a ceremony inconsistent with common reason and proper 
revSrence to the Omnipotent. But we deny the necessity of the prac- 
tice, in a judicial sense, except where the dearest interests and pri- 
vileges of mankind are at stojce. The multiplication of oaths has a 
pernicious tendency to cause levity of conduct and laxity of morals ; 
their force and' influence are weakened by their frequency ; and there is 
little question but the disgusting expletives with which language lias 
been disfigured, have emanated therefrom.* Without dwelling upon the 
desecrating effect of teking affidavits in police-offices, and other uncon- 
secnited places, we may consider an oath, wherein a person solemnly 
and deliberately calls upon God to witness the truth of hia assevera- 
tion, as an act of such responsibility that it should be viewed as sa- 
credly as that of taking the holy sacrament ; for the swearer, in this 
invocation, virtually renounces all claim to divine grace should he ap- 
peal falsely : or at least, if such is not his belief,,the oath is nugatory 
in operation. That the mass of mankind think but slightly of the tie, 
is a fact more readily seen than proved ; and it is the accommodating 
faculty of the mind, under what ought to be a binding ceremony, that 
provoked Butler to parody the rule^'^ jurare iil animum imponentis,” 
thus— * 

He that imposes an oatli, makes it, 

J^ot he that for convenience takes it j 
I'hen how can any man be said, 

To break an oath he never made 

The form of onr affidavits, and the levity with which they are ad- 
ministered by Laymen of every description, are but weakly adapted to 
impress upon untutored minds the meaning of what they are doing, 
and the obligations they incur, by consigning themselves to that place, 
where, as Esther observed, “ if they perish, they perish." Savage 
says— 

Nay, but weigh well what you presume to swear ! 

Oaths are of dreadful weight— and if they ’re false, 

Draw down damnation.” 

The ailments in favour of this practice, are more specious than 
sound. It is alleged that invoking the awful name of the Omnipotent, 
in a right cause, is not only a lawful act, but also a religious acknow- 
ledgment of his infallible knowledge of the sincerity or falsehood of 
our hearts. This may be true where the end is to maintain equity 
and charity among men>. and where it is done under the salutary fear 
of that terrible denunciation, The Lord will not hold him guiltless 


Witliotit desc^tiiliUg to record the flowers of Billing^te and Sally Port rhe- 
toric, '(ye may instance the common practice of swearing by the Supreme, by tfefd 
Hood, and by Faith. Zmnds is a corruption of God^s wounds ; ZookSy his 
hooks ; and S* Deaths of his death. Many aver to the truth of 'what they 
hj Devil take me even the popular expression of the Si»ns St, David, 

‘‘ is Instantly recognizable as God’s bloody and the nails, 
which ffltStened hilhto the cross. Th'e ShmpehHan oaths^ Ods-Mpy 
&c^me6dden4lyf]»(mi'the«iUne soui^.^^ - ' ^ 

U. S. JotrUN. No* 431 JvxB 1832. 
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that taketh his name in vain.” But is it reverence to drag a solem- 
nity which should be awfully ©acred, into the use and abuse of the 
commonest acts of every-day life ? Sucli a custom may have had its 
influence in savage and superstitious times; |)ut both religion and 
government are injured by its continuance^ it being as inconvenient, 
and therefore improper, to the sovereign as to the subject. Perjury 
and treason are sufliciently punishable without regard to oath-taking ; 
and the courts of justice are always open to accusations against those 
who are guilty of violating the laws. < Let those who respect this ob- 
ligation in theory go to oiir custom-houses, and excise-offices, and elec- 
tion-hustings, and police-offices ; — let them^ go alongside of a ship re- 
turning from the Slediterranean, at the monn nt the quarantine officer 
shoves a copper case, supposed to contain the gospel, at the end of a 
pole, for the captain to kiss ; — let them see these farces, and be cured. 

In this levity of term and administration, we differ from the solem- 
nity of both ancients and moderns. The Papal denunciations are so 
notorious for bitterness, that Uncle Toby*s heart melted at the idea of 
even the devil suffering under them ; though, to be sure, in Rome, 
much may be softened for giuli ire. The people of iVIadagascar de- 
nounce horrid maledictions upon the oath-breaker : they implore that 
he may perish iniseraWy^ and in anguish, that his belly may burst o])en, 
and Unit his filthy^ carcase may be the food of alligators, or become 
the coprolites of wild beasts. More dignified, but equally vengeful, 
was the celebrated Amphictyonic oath, as transmitted by iEschiiies, 
which awfully imprecates, that if any one shall violate any part of 
this solemn engagement, whether city, private person, or country, may 
such violators be obnoxious to the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, 
and Minerva the provident ! May their lands never produce fruits ; 
may their Avomen never bring forth children of the same nature as 
their parents, hut offsprings of an unnatural and monstrous kind : 
may they be for ever defeated in war, in judicial controversies, and in 
all civil transactions ; and may they,, their families, and their whole 
race, be utterly destroyed; may they never offer up an acceptable 
sacrifice to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the provident ; but 
may all their sacred rites ! he for ever rejected.” 

Solemnities so startling operated in rendering him infamous who 
thought lightly of them ; and where superstition got the upper-hand 
of piety, every evasion was resorted to for avoiding the responsibility of 
breaking an oath. Thus, many who adjured by some peculiar object of 
veneration, would not scruple to violate what wasswom^upon the Gospel. 
As in ancient times kings swore by their sceptres, and soldiers by their 
spears, so, in modern days, the Calabrese swear by their guns, and 
various people by fire and light. The luckless Harold was sworn over 
an altar, which, when uncovered^ was found to be filled with the most 
sacred reljcs that could be procured ; and a similar deception is still 
practised in Sardinia. William the Conqueror was wemt to swear by 
the splendour of God^— ^d William Rufus by St. Luke’s face, by 
which he meant the portrait of our Saviour as painted by the Evan- 
gelist. Francis the First appealed to the truth of his assertions, on 
the word of ^ gentleman,” but in this admirable form he was preceded 
by our Henry the Third, at the solemn and teirible ratificatica of 
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Magna Chiirta. But both may have borrowed a hint from the Roman 
practice of swearing by faith or honour. And it is to this point we 
wish to draw attention. Why should not the simple allegations of 
oftifiers^ as gentlemey, be valid for all the mere oiiicial details of 
secondary importance? Why should such an oath as the following be 
wrung from an Admiral, on tlii^ trifling consideration of a few shillings ? 

FORM OF AFFIDAVIT FOR ADMIRALS. 


To wit. ‘ 

I, JereniKih RIowUard) <io eweai that 1 ma not in Roly Orders, and that X had not, betwmj 
Ihr Isi day of Janiniy and tilt 3l»t day ot March, 1832, any place or ctnployineut of piofit whatsO' 
indtr His Majesty, nor in any department of His M.ijesty^s service, nor in the colonies 
istseions of His Majesty beyond the seas, nor under any other govei niiieiil. 


worn before me this 2nd d,»y of ‘\piil, 1332, 


Magi rate's ? 
sigiia lire ^ 


Simon (Inir.voo.s, Row-street 


}. Bl.OWriAKD, 

Tr,ifalgar-pldce. 


Officer’s 

signntuie, 

Residence, 


Why, we again demand, should such a form be insisted upon, while 
the brother service displays the more chivalrous dne which follows ? 


r,i:NERAL OFFICERS' PAY. 


I, Peter Sabreshealh, do declare upon niy Honour, that I am entitled to the pjy ot 1* .. . 

(HI d.iy .IS .1 (b nei.il, now cl.uined from the Ist Xanuaty to the 31% of IVf.)icli, 1832. 

Dated (his ‘iud tlay ot Aiiril, 1822. 

OflTicei to feign > „ .. 

. u i' Pm LB SADliKSUEiTH, 

his name here. ^ ^ , 

Residing at Maida iijil. 


I do .aitest and declare that 1 venly believe the above declaiation to Iw' genuine and nutlicntii . 
The Agent to sign X 

hiMiarncheie. I Mam.:i>knnv. 


Wo afhrm that the latter form is, to all intents and purposes, as 
binding as the former one, upon oflicers of every description and rank. 
It has none of the degrading properties of common oath^^taking, and 
ivould give to individuals that personal responsibility which leads to 
virtuous carriage. In this light, we have often thought, that the'easy, 
dignified deportment of even the commonest Turk, has partly resulted 

from the trust placfjd in him, for in most trials the word of a known 
moslem is sulficient testimony to support an accusation or defend a 
charge ; and where an oath is administered, it stigmatizes the taker as 
a man of bad faith. The Koran forbids the making of God a target 
for swearers, and the whole body of 'Ulema Would regard the hot 
plough-shares of the Saxons, the fetches of the Negroes, and the 
custom-house oaths the English, as mike abominable. 

Of the demoralizing consequences of oft-administered oaths, every 
one will be aware, on casting his eyes towards France, and her century 
of constitutions. A worthy old Commis in one of the public ofl^oes at 
Paris, observed at a private party, soon after the resioration, how often 
they had been called upon in the last twenty-five years to take the 
oath qf allegiance to the existing government. ‘‘ For my part," added 
he, with a significant smile and a shrug of the shoulders, I never give 
myself any trouble about it, but take every oath proposed without the 
least hesitation." 

. Paley, mistaking the exception for the rule, has dogmatically pro- * 
nounced that the ** Rule of Honour” was made by fashionable people. 
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to facilitate their intercourse with one another, and for no other 
purpose" He then adds, that “it countenances cruelty, impiety, re- 
venge, and the licentious indulgence of the natural passions ; and 
that it places no value on the virtues opposed J:o those vices. It is 
hence pretty evident, that the Reverend Archdeacon was, upon the 
** Rule of Honour," in the condition oof Mahony’s salmon upon a 
gravel walk. We huve no doubt but he would have thought it 
grossly illiberal if — because disgraceful transfers of preferment have 
been made, and that the newspapers fatten on the adulteries and evil 
deeds of worthless clergymen — ^we were to stigmatise the meritorious 
servants of the church as a body, and say that the solemn assevera- 
tions of their call permitted the free exercise of simony, and infamous 
propensities. Addison, who moved in as good a sphere^ as did the Arch- 
deacon, despises the class who have the spurious notions of the “ sacred 
tie" which Paley entertained, and remarks that it is a sense of so fine 
and delicate a nature that it is only to be met with in minds that are 
naturally noble, or in such as have been cultivated by good examples 
or a refined education. True honour will ever scorn evil actions, and 
its votaries are those, in the words of the Royal Psalmist, 

“ Who know what *s right, not only so, 

Rut always practise wliat they know.'^ 

An old aphorism observes, and the observation is perfectly just, that 
the nearest way to honour is, for a man so to live as to be found, in 
truth, that which he would be thought to be. And in direct allusion 
to this fine impulse, the ancients represented Apollo as a man, with u 
rose in his right hand, a lily in his left, above him a lotus, and under 
him wormwood, with this device, — Consider." 

But although Paley was incapable of defining honour properly, Jiis 
authority, on most other of the points which he treated, must be holdeii 
in the greatest respect ; and we gladly conclude bur observations with his 
view of the evils of oath-taking. A pound of tea cannot regularly 
travel from the ship to the consumer without costing half-a-dozen oaths 
at the least ; and the same security for the due^ discharge of their 
office, namely, that of an oath, is required from a churchwarden and an 
archbishop, from a petty constable to the chief justice of England. 
Let the law continue its own sanctions, if they be thought requisite, 
but let it spare the solemnity of an oath. And where, from the want 
of something better to depend q^ion, it is necessary to accept men's own 
words or own account, let it annex to prevarication penalties propor- 
tioned to the public mischief of the offence.^' 


This word has been strangely familiarized : shoulid it not rather be orbit ? 
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BY commandeb bayeielm, r.n. 

t 

It is so gratifying to meet with officers who avail themselves zea- 
lously of the opportunities alferded them to cultivate science, that it 
is with peculiar satisfaction we give an abstract of a letter lately 
received from-Capt. Bayfield. That valuable and persevering com- 
mander, who was for several y^ars engaged in the arduous enterprise 
of surveying the great Canadian lakes, and returned home for a short 
time, only to prepare his work for publication, — went out again to 
follow the St. Lawrence down to the ocean, and is now fast approach- 
ing the completion of his Herculean task. JJe had long struggled alone 
against the numerous obstacles which that severe climate o])posed to 
him ; but is now cheered by a great improvement in all the means 
afforded him, esf)ecially by the appointment of Mr. Kelly, as surgeon 
to his party, — a gentleman possessing many scventific acquirements, 
and energetic in furthering Capt. Bayfield’s pursuits. 

Observing great and sudden changes in the relative temperature 
of tlie air and surface water in the estuary of the St. Lawrence, it 
occurred to Capt. Bayfield, that this jilieiionienbn might be connected 
with the fog-banks and mirage so frequent in tlidt vicinity. He has 
accordingly accompanied his ^leteorological Journal with the tempe- 
rature of the sea, whenever circumstances would allow of its being 
taken, both at the surface and at various depths. The result of which 
is, that there is generally a tlnii stratum of warm tvater on the surface, 
especially during calm weather ; though after a gale, even in summer, 
it lias been as low as 38'^ Far. owing probably to the agitation of the 
element having stirred up the colder water from beneath. That the 
temperature of the sea decreases in proportion to the depth of the 
soundings, so as to form for example the following scale in summer, 
when the air was 00'^, and the dew points by Daniel* s hygrometer 50^. 

Surface . . 57^^ JO fiithoms . 38° 

fathom . o . 44 50 ditto . 34 to 30 

i ditto . . 40 100 ditto . . 33 to 35 

5 ditto . , 39 

The important reference to which a long series of similar experi- 
ments leads, is, that where there is a great difference of temperature 
between the surface water and the dew-point, whichever way the dif- 
ference lies, a fog-l)ank or only a mirage ensues ,* but with this dis- 
tinction, that when the dew-point far exceeds the water, a deposition 
of the aqueous vapour in the air takes place, occasioning a mirage that 
distorts without invertiftg objects, and elevates the apparent horizon 
3' or 4', and mce versa. When the surface water far e^iceeds the dew- 
point in temperature, the mirage inverts objects without distorting 
them, and depresses the apparent horizon, owing to the exhalation 
from the water not being able to rise in the cold •atmosphere, andt 
therefore clogging its lower stratum^ These fog-banks, though seldom 
reaching more than forty or fifty feet above the level of the sea, are of. 
course a great obstacle to astronomical observations; and besides their 
well-known inconvenience in conjmeni navigation, are found an especial 
annoyance in surveying. Fol instance, Capt. Bayfteld says— 
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We were, last year, sometimes six days following without seeing more 
than a hundred yanfs from the vessel, being all that time enveloped in thick 
fog, which condensed on the rigging, find fell constantly dripj)ing on deck, 
so that every thing was wet, although the sun was shilling during the greater 
part of the time/' 

He then adds a characteristic picture,i«which we will also give in his 
own words. 

1 find that 1 can do nothing in winter here with moon culminating 
stars, for several reasons— ^want of an olwervatory, of proper instruments, 
and above all, of time to spare from other and more pressing duties. Be* 
sides, 1 am in the midst of a city, with almost always a dense haze hanging 
over us, caused by the intense cold, which condenses the vapours arising 
from fires, cooking, the breath of its numerous inhabitants, &c. This effect 
is striking on a very cold and'*sunshiny day, for at a distance, the city seems 
enveloped in a cloud, through which the steeples of the churches, covered 
with bright tin, are seen shining like reddish gold. 1 do what 1 can, 
however, in the astronomical way, by taking most of the occultations and 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites ; and am making a series of lunar observa- 
tions on either side of her, with great care, though rather to corroborate 
other observations than to ascertain the longitude of tiuebec, for that is 
already settled to less than a minute of a degree/’ 

Our valuable correspondent lias looked around him also with the 
eye of a geologist, Ciid gives the following sketch of his late cruising 

ground. 

Our labours now lie on the northern side of the estuary, from Point des 
Monts to Mingan. This long extent of coast is of bold and precipitous 
granitic rocks, sienitic granite predominates. At the Manicoiiagon Point, 
I observed a beautiful instance of the reproductive effect of rivers, for on 
each side of that peninsula, great rivers enter the St. Lawrence : on the west 
the Oulard and Bersimis; on the east the Maniconagon; and each of these, 
although insignificant when contrasted wdth the mighty St. Lawrence, would 
be considered large streams in England. By their alluvial deposits they 
have formed a delta, the largest side of which is about fourteen nautic miles, 
and very dangerous shoals beyond it, whose materials are arranged in alter- 
nate fine and coarse strata, similar to the peninsula ; for when the waters 
are not above their mean height, the deposit goes on regularly, the finer par- 
ticles being carried out the farthest ; — but in the spring, at the periodical 
melting of the snows, these rivers arc full, and their currents extremely 
rapid, then the heavier particles are carried farther out than at other times, 
arid are deposited over the finer particles. The course of these rivers, as fnr 
as we examined them, was through a granitic country, but the valleys and 
basin-shaped hollows are filled witjh stratified clay, sand, and gravel, which 
sometimes contain marine shells, and it is from them that the alluvial 
matter brought down is principally derived. 

When we entered Oulard bay, on the west side of the Maniconagon 
peninsula, at the time of flood, the water was clear; but the next day we 
entered it during the ebb, and found the whole of ‘that extensive bay of the 
colour of sand, and had we not previously ascertained its immense depth of 
ninety-three fathoms, we should have thought it a sand-bank. The delu- 
sion was caused by the fresh water of the rivers, highly charged witlv allu- 
vial matter, floating on the surface, in a stratum so thin, that we could see 
the sea water through it in some places; and the Gulnure, as she sailed 
along, displaced it, and left a blue streak in the line of her wake as far as 
the eye could reach. Some of the water was taken up, and being allowed to 
subside, the colouring matter wris found to be an impalpable e^ay. 

* “ The Mingan islands are of shell-limestone, probably of the same fonria- 
tion as that of Anti^Osti. The cliffs are broken into pillaiv, flower- pots. 
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])(»rticoes, &c. partly arranged in lines on terraces, jpiuch above the present 
high-water level. They are frequently# irregularly jointed, and have the 
appearance at a short distance of the ruins of some ancient city, or rather 
teirtplc. From their situation it is evident, either that the level of the sea 
has changed, or that thb islands have been elevated. I incline to the latter 
opinion, for volcanic agency is not yet entirely exhausted in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence. There have feeen shocks of earthquake felt, this year, at 
St. Paul's and Murray bay, ninety miles below this* city, sufficiently strong 
to split walls and throw down chimneys.” 

The varied pursuits of Capt: Bayfield, so energetically followed up, 
lead us to hope, that at some future day he may favour the public with 
a full and complete memoir of his residence in Canada, since it must 
be so full of incident and novelty of many kinds, equally interesting 
and instructive. We find indeed, that he cKJcasionally contributes 
articles to the annals of the Literary and Historical Society of 
Quebec,” and trust that this may be the prodromus to a larger work. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF THE LATE 
GEN. ALEXANDER CAMPpELL. 

This officer had nearly completed sixty-tliree years in His 
Majesty's service^, having entered the army as an Ensign in the 
42nd Foot, in April In the following year, lie became Lieu- 

tenant in the 2nd Battalion of this distinguished regiment, and joined 
it in IMinorca. In 1772 he was promoted to a company in the 50th 
regiment, wliicli corps he never joined, being, in September of the 
same year, removed to the (]2nd Foot. 

Having joined the ()2ud in Ireland, Capt. Campbell embarked 
with it for Canada, where he served as Captain of Light Infantry 
under Gen. Carleton in the campaign of 1770, and also in that of the 
following year under Gen. Burgoyne. 

After the surrender of the Britisli army at Saratoga, in the end of 
the year 1777* the subject of this memoir having procured a majo- 
rity in the 74th Foot, obtained an exchange from tlie Americans, 
and repairing to New York, was appointed to serve as Major to the 
1st Battalion of Light Infantry, in which situation he continued two 
campaigns ; and at the close of the war coininanded at Penobscot. 
He subsequently joined the 62nd, of which corps he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel in December 17l>^- 

Lieut.-Coloncl Campbell remained with the 62nd regiment in 
Scotland and in Ireland until 1769, when he exchanged into the "Ird 
Foot Guards; and wit»li that distinguished corps, he was present as 
Captain of Light Infantry in the campaign of 1793, and during part 
of that of 1794, under His Royal Highness the Duke of York, but 
havipg got the rank of Colonel on the 12th of October 1/93, and 
raised the 11 6th regiment in 1794, he was appointed to serve as 
Brigadier-General, and subsequently as JMajor-General on the staff 
of the force on the Continent, designated as Lord Moira's army. 

. In 1796 Major-Gen. Campbell served in the West Indies inuleV 
the gallant Sir Ralph Abcrcromby, and in November of that year, 
he was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 7th Wgst India regiment. . 
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appointed to the Staff at Nfewcafitlet in 1708 re- 
nffeVedWtll^ IStSitf of Trelaiid, rfrid siibsetjuehtiy to^that elf* Scotland. 
I^liOS’ Ko^teti&iv^d the Brevet of LJ^iitoiaAt-€feneiiaJ' andfor jhe 
ftillAiiVhit iiaUfS Wai On the Staff In ftelatideand North Britadti. 
he ^#tt^f'i;^ppdinted Colonel of the l3th Foot; in' 1842 
pf^Wnhted toGenerel ;^And in the fo]loivin<v year; he was removed to 
the 38rd Foot, of which corps he continued Colonel till his death in 
February last. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF 
THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL THOM VS HAYES. 

This officer belonged to the Madras Establishment of the East 
India Compariy*cs service. lie embarked for India in 1780, and was 
taken prisoner on his jiassage by the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. lie was sent to Cadiz, from thence to Lisbon, where an e\- 
change was effected, and he returned to England in December of tlie 
same year. In IMarch following he again embarked for India, in 
company with the fle^t commanded by Commodore Johnsson, des- 
tined to attack the Cape of Good Hope, with troops on board under 
the command of Major-Gen. Medows- The fleet put into St. Jago 
for fresh water, and was on the next day attacked by the French 
fleet, commanded by M. Snftrein, having on board large reinforce- 
ments of troops for the relief of the Cape. The action continued 
for more than an hour, when the English obliged the Fitnch, ’v\ho 
had anchored, to cut their cables and run for the Cape, In conse- 
quence of this business, the expedition against the Cape was ab«in- 
doned, and the Indiamen directed to proceed to India. In August 
1781, they arrived at JMadras. 

In February 1782, the subject of this sketch was appointed Lieu- 
tenant fireworker in the artillery ; he joined the grand army under 
Sir Eyre Coote ; was present at the battle of Cudalore, and during 
the iiiege of that place received two wounds. He remained with the 
grand army till the conclusion of the war (in IMay 1784) with Hydcr 
Ally and Tippoo Sultaun. In September of the Utter year he was 
appointed Adjutant to a newly-raised corps of native artillery, which 
situation he held till the corps was reduced by order of the Court of 
Directors. 

In 1787 he was selected by Brigadier-Gen. Harris to command a 
detachment of artillery, sent against the Poligars, and in which em- 
ployment he continued until they were brought to a proper state of 
subjection. In 1790 he joined the grand army under Gen. Medows, 
and wa^ on command with it during the campaign throughout the 
Coimbatore country, until the arrival of Lord Cornwallis. In May 
of that year he wgs appointed Adjutant of the 2nd battalion of artil- 
lery, which staff situation he held until promoted to a company, in 
May 1793. Having joined the gi'aiid army under Lord Cornwallis, 
this officer was pi-esent at the siege and capture of Bangalore, and at 
the siege of Seringapatam. He remained with the grand array until 
. tjie conclusion of tljc treafy of peace in 1792. 
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Capt. Hayes, in August 1703, served under the conni^iand of 
Major-Gen. Braitbwaite the siege, and taking of Ppi^dicherry, In 
17S^3[he appo}pAad Xq copunand the coast artiUerv.ataMoned at 
the island of Ceylon, ^4 upon being relieved from that service, iij. 
May ]8()0, a letter of thanks was transmitted by Colonel Champagne, 
commanding, to the Governmffnt of Fort St. George, expressing his 
‘^high approbation of Capt. Hayes* professional •abilities, and of the 
zeal and unremitting attention he had paid in forwarding the public 
service, for upwards of tliree years under his command ; during a 
principal part of whicfi he, Capt. Ilayes, had acted as superintending 
engineer at Trincom^ile, much to his satisfaction.” 

Capt. Hayes was next appointed to the command of a detachment 
of artillery about to be sent on a secret service, but after part of the 
troops had been embarked the expedition was countermanded, and 
filially reliiKpiislied. In 1802 he obUiined the brevet of Major, and 
in this year was obliged to embark for Europe on sick certificate. 
Ill September 1804 he again arrived at Madras,^ and was appointed 
to Command the artillery with the field force under the Duke of 
^Vel]ington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, against the Mahrattas. He 
continued in this situation until the conclusion of the war, in April 
180(), when he was appointed to command '^the 1st battalion of 
artillery stationed at Seringapatam. He remalhed in the latter 
ca})acity until compelled, in 1808, to proceed to Elurope on urgent 
jirivatc* affairs. He returned to Madras in July 1812, and was 
nominated to command the 2nd battalion of artillery, which situa- 
tion he held till May 1819, when he was appointed Colonel of a 
regiment, and in January UW Commandant of Artillery ; the 4th of 
June 1814, lie h,id obtained the Brevet of Colonel. He commanded 
the cantonments of St. Thomas's IMount, in the room of Major-Gen. 
Bell, who embarked for Europe in January in 1820. Being pro- * 
moled to IMajor-General in July 1821, this officer was removed in 
Alarch of the following year from his situation as Commandant of 
artillery and the command of the cniitonments, and he embarked for 
England in January 1828, having completed a service of forty-three 
years. He died on the 31st of August last. 


MEMOIR OF THE SERYltKS OF THE LATE 
LIEUT.-GEN. JOHN HUGHES. 

Lieut.-Gkn. John Hughes was appointed an Ensign in the 33rd 
Foot in 1779 , and promoted to a Lieutenancy in 1781- He served 
with this corps seven years in the East Indies, but returning in 
1787| in ill health, he entered the Life Guards, where he served ten 
years, and then exchanged, in 1798, into the second battalion of the 
liOth Foot, and served with it as Major and Lieutenant-Colonel 
nearly three years in America, wh<Jn a complaint contracted in warm 
climates obliged him to return home. He became Colonel in the 
army in 1808; Major-General in 1811; and Lieutenant-General 
in 1821. 
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^ON TUB OU'JTOS'i’ JDUTlKfcj OF CAVALRY- 

Hit LIEUT. -COLONEL LOVELL EJVDCOCK. t 

Yue writer, wiio passed a considerable time in the cavalry on 
service, has been frequently applied to^, on questions of out-post duty, 
although now on half-pay ; he is therefore induced to publish a little code 
of instructions relating to that service, which were issued under the sanction 
of Colonel Lord G. W, Russell, C.B. whilst Major of the 8th Royal Irish 
Hussars under his Lordship's command. ' One ehief reason for writing them 
was, that although many able works had been written by intelligent officers 
of rank on the same subject, yet young officers complained they did not 
understand them, as they seemed designed more mr officers ^ho had 
already seen service, than for those who had never seen an out-post. 


ADVANCED FICQUET6. 

An officer or non-c.ommissioned officer going out with a picqnet, should 
make a list of names, and corps to which they belong, if composed of more 
than one, and on his way should remark any place where a stand could be 
made in case of retreat. 

An officer on arriving at his post should first place his vedette or vedettes 
on the must eligible situation for observing all the road or roads leading to- 
wards his picquet, aijjd if possible, in view of his own picqnet; should the 
latter not be the case, he must place a dismounted vedqtte near the picquet, 
who can observe both. Sometimes it may be as well to place the advanced 
vedette where he can he concealed from the enemy. The officer or non- 
tMimmifisioned officer should then immediately send patroles to his front and 
to his flanks, to communicate with the picquet on his right and left, jmd 
should not dismount his picquet till he has ascertained those points. If he 
is a flank picquet, or as is called en fairy it will be necessary for him to be 
much on the alert on that side, and place vedettes and patrole continually. 
As soon as he has established his post, he must send in a written report ; 
and any circumstance that may occur, such as relating to the enemy, 
deserters, &c. to be reported immediately. 

It is usu^ to have a man from the supporting picquet or inlying picquet 
for that purpose. The advanced vedette will keep a constant sharp look- 
out; anything he observes in regard to movement of troops he will advise 
the picquet of; if only a small party, deserter, or flag of truce, he will hoist 
his chaco on the end of his carbine, and the officer or non-commissioned 
officer will immediately gallop up to see what is the matter. If a more con- 
siderable party, such as might attack his post, he will circle his horse at a 
walk. If a large body, looking like an advance, he will circle at a quicker 
pace; the circling to be repeated by all the vedettes within sight, altliough 
not belonging to the same picquet. Picquets must recollect that the whole 
safety of an army frequently depends on the alertness of the picquets : they 
are, in short, the watch-dogs of the army. Therefore anything that may come 
. within their view or hearing must be reported ; suqh as distant view of troops 
marching in camp, sounds of drums and artillery, firing of shots, &c. On 
taking up a night-post, the vedettes must be double, never off the road ; and it 
is ascertained a person can see better up a hill, than down, at night. Vedettes 
must be perfectly still, and listen ; sounds may be heard at a great distance 
at night. The body of the picquet must also place themselves on the road, 
and if a road where Cavalry can easily rush in upon them, they must place 
t)bstacles across the road, such as a ws^gon or a cart, a gate, plank, or any- 
thing that may delay or break the attack of the enemy. Patroles must go 
every hour or half-hour to the front and flank, communicating w ith the 
picquet on the flank ; should the path be intricate or difficult, at night, or 
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through a wocmI, or Over a common, tufts made of straw or stubble, or any- 
thing white, will serve as lamps to mark the track, f icquets must inva- 
riably be mounted an hour before day -break, and at sun-setting till they 
have \;stablished' their night-post. Unless a picquet has orders to retire ex- 
press, it is expected that "it will defend its post as long as (lossible^ to give 
time to the troops and support in the rear to turn out and form as gradually 
ws circumstances will permit. ^ 

Tlie officer or non-commissioned officer must be carfeful to give every pos- 
sible information- relative to his post, on being relieved. 

The Inlying picquet is generaily*formed of the next squadron for duty, 
and although resting, will be in readiness to turn out at the shortest notice, 
either as support to the advances, &c. 

Pie([uets during a fog, if in an enclosed country, to act as on a night-post, 
and double their vedettes: if on a plain, communications must be kept up 
with the flank picquet by placing vedettes at such an interval that they can 
hear any one endeavouring to pass between their posts, and by frequently 
patrolling to each other, commencing from a named flank. 

If the enemy is so near the vedette, that he is obliged to gallop in for 
security, they should fire their carbine or pistol to alarm the pic(]uet; and 
when the post is attacked, ho should communicate Ihe same to his flank 
picquet, and he should never abandon his post without calling in his vedet- 
tes ; lie must throw out skirmishers, and if obliged to retire, it must be done 
as slow n.s possible, to give time to the corps in the ri^Ar to turn out and take 
advantage of those places he had remarked on his way to his post, where to 
make a stand, such as at a ford, bridge, ravine, defile> 

It is a most important part of the duty of officers and non-commissioned 
officers commanding pi(‘quets to inspect every relief of vedettes, both when 
they go out and come off their posts, and to use every possible means to keep 
their men in the most perfect state of preparation. 

SUPPORT OF PICUUETS, 

The support to the advanced picquets, generally composed of the remain- 
ing part of tlie squadron, should post itself below the junction line of roads, 
where tliey may branch off to the atlvanced picijuets : from this body should 
be scut the distant patroles to the front, flank, fJfc. It is advisable, if pos- 
sible, to have the advanced picquets in sight of their post ; or if not, a sentry 
.should be placed so as to observe them. Constant patroles of communication 
should be Kept up between the advanced post and the brigade in the rear. 

The officer commanding should only allow a third to be unbridled at once, 
and at night, of course, all bridled up. 

The night-post will mo.st probably be in the rear of hia day-post, and to 
which he should retire at dusk, and he should select such a part of the road 
as is most difficult to be approached by an enemy, and easiest defended, such 
as at the rear of a bridge, defile, &c.; he must send in all the reports from 
patroles, &c. to" head-quarters, and shiSluld himself place his advanced 
picquet, and should be mounted an hour before day-break, and at sun-set, 
the same as the advanced picquets. General rule, — never to put a picquet 
in a liouse, barn, &c. 

Inlying picquets, genefallyr composed of the first squadron for duty, on 
any alarm should immediately turn out and form in the front of the bivouac, 
&c. to protect the camp against any sudden attack. 

An .officer sent put with an alert party of observation, perhaps detached 
from ten, twenty, to thirty miles in front or to the flank, on arriving at the 
post he intends to occupy, should thoroughly reconnoitre, and post himself 
at the end of the town or village, keeping his party together, and where he 
can command the most extensive view. If there is a tower, castle, or high 
• mount, he should erect a beacon thereon to fire wlieuever he may be com- 
pelled to abandon his post, that the army may ^ee it, and be made acquaint- 
ed with it. lie shoulii never occupy the same post atgiight as by day. and 
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^nvailably lia out with his party at night ; as of all parties he is most 
likely to be an object the enem^' may wish to surprise. He probably will 
haye td patrole a considerable extent of country, and to forage and provide 
himself ; he therefore should make out a plan of all roads leading from his 
post towards the frontier or line of occupation of the enemy. 

This party should be composed of smart, intelligent men. It will be 
found or great advantage to be on good terms with the inhabitants, and to 
treat them with kindness. 

All officers should be provided with a telescope, pocket compass, &c. and 
it would be advisable for non-commissior.ed ofiicers also to have at least two 
or three telescopes per troop. 

ADVANCED GUAUDS. 

Advanced guards are for a double, precaution against surprise, and to 
cover the front of tjie column ; to ascertain any obstacles, on the route, and 
give due notice of their approach towards an enemy or enemy's post, and to 
l)roveiit Jill enemy from suddenly falling upon the main body on a march : — 
in short, to give timely notice of any danger approaching them, or that they 
may be approaching. The strength of an advanced guard must depend 
upon circumstances. Ilut to explain : a division of infantry and cavalry 
with ^uns is sometimes called an advanced guard ; but the advanced guard 
to ^hich I now allude, is the advance only of the leading column, and which 
is the peculiar duty of Jmssars and light cavalry. It is generally thus com- 
posed : — first, two vedettes with carbines advanced ; these followed by a 
corporal and three privates : this simple advance is sufficient for a squadron 
or two. Should the road be winding and much concealed, another two men 
should be placed between the corporal's support and main body, to keep up 
the communication : these parties should march so as to keep tlie party pre> 

ceding them in view as much as possible. Should the main column consist 
of several squadrons or a brigade, then two vedettes, followed as before by a 
corporal and three with carbines also advanced ; these, supported by the re- 
mainder of the division of the leading half-squadron or squadron from whom 
detached, — eight, ten, or twelve men, under a non-cornmissioiied officer or 
subaltern, as a support, and two men between them and the main body for 
communication. It is advisable, in an enemy's country, or near an enemy, 
to have an intelligent officer always w'itli the advance, with a telescope, who 
can reconnoitre and give intelligence to the commanding officer of the 
column.^ In England, and at any time when it may ho thought unnecessary 
to move with the same advanced guard, still no body Oi troops should ever 
move without an advance of two intelligent men, who will give n(-tice of any 
impediment and extraordinary circumstances that may occur on the route, 
such as the advance Of other troops, stoppages of the roads, &c. and make 
themselves acquainted with tlie route by which the troops are to proceed to 
their destination. ^ 

In advanced guards passing through towns occupied by a^oh or an enemy 
in possession oi the houses, it is the best mode for the ranks to file outwards 
along the sides of the street, each looking to its opposite side ; and by that 
means they can bring down any one throwing brickbats, stones, or other mis- 
siles from above. This mode was found very successful in Spain and else- 
where, when troops were engaged against the peasantry of the country. 

FATBOLES. 

The object of pqtroles is for the purpose of gaining information, and for 
security Of out-posts : their duty is to examine all roads lying between their 
line of posts atra those of the enemy ; *tu ascertain and note down the names 
of all villages, large houses, and farms, where an enemy might lie concealed; 

* The Serjeants of the 1 4th light dragoons, whilst on service, were all provided 
with telescopes. ^ ' 
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open woods, &c. ; rivers, if passfed by a bridge o* ft^ry ;aiia wheiKfet brlnot 
fordable ; the commanding height— on whilh' Side to talM WotS^e Of a]fl Mik, 
(letiles, &c. ; to report the distance they pOtirble, and- tihie at'the^llc' df a 
horsed whether the roads are passable Or not for nrtillcfy ; if tli^y^dan'hrriy'e. 
at them where the enediy's onUpostS are placed, whether Chivalry .VV^ 
infantry, or both; to give any informatidn TespectiUff thenii'"thw'ca^,"‘aV to 
their forces, &c. To state also tHe general face of the counffy, iVlidther 
open or enclosed, and any camp or fires of bivouac in sight, dr columns in 
motion. When patroles fall in with patroles of the enemy, they are not to 
engage without an absolute necessity, but are to take every precaution 
against surprise. The diferent patroles will make a report as to the above 
on their return, &c. A sketch of the country from officers is desirable. 

4 ri.AO OF TRUCE. 

If sent with a flag of truce, the officer must make every remark he can, as 
to the situation of the enemy's post and security of the saipe; the officer is 
)HTceded by a trumpeter, who imist sound as he approaches the enemy s post. 
Should the enemy’s vedette gallop off, it will be well to take advantage of it 
to get a peep into their posts, but it must be cautiously done, or the flag of 
truce will not be received. 

The receiving the flag of tmce. — The vedette, when it approaches, should 
stop it below his post, and detain it there till the officer receives it. To 
l)revcnt the flag of truce making observation, should it be necessary that the 
officer should be sent to the head-quarters, his eyes must be blindfolded tUl 
he has passed the oi^-posts; a communication, however, will be received 
from the head-quarters, saying whether it is to be passed in or not. The 
flag must be received with civility, but no conversation relative to the 
annies ])erinittetl. 

No person must be permitted to pass an out-post without special authority. 

DESERTER. 

C’aiition should he taken in receiving a deserter, particularly in the night; 
ppoyde answering as deserters when challenged, should not bo allowed to 
approach too near, and they must instantly be ordered to throw down their 
arms, and the non-commissioned officer of the piccpiet called to the spot. 

In the event of a man deserting from off his post, or belonging to a 
picquet, it must be immediately reported, that means may be taken accord- 
ingly to counteract aiij report he may make to the enemy. 

ON BOARD OF SHIP. 

The tallest horses should be in the centre between decks ; the men should 
be careful in feeding and watering them ; when the weather will allow, their 
legs should be hand-rubbed, and indeed the men should he as much with 
tliem as possible.* A large portion of bran'^slioiild be given to the horses. 
On landing they should be blooded, it is the only certain method of prevent- 
ing fever in the feet : swimming horses on shore is also a ^ood thing, if the 
landing-place is good and extensive. Vinegar and water is occasionally re- 
commenaed to sponge out the horses' nostrils with, whilst on board. There 
should be one spare stall on each side of the transport, and a few pair of 
slings always at hand in case of illness or accident ; and great attention 
should ho paid to the ventilation of the hold by means of wind-sails. 

HUSSAR. 

A hussar should not' only learn the perfect use of his arms, but take care 
that they are always ready for service ; the fire-arms should be well flinted, 
and. the sword-edge sharp, and he should be cautioned against injuring the 
latter (as too frequently is the case), using it^to cut nre^wood, or other 
improper substances. 
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The hussar should be taught not only to clean his horse and appoint* 
mentSy Wt the general carem^his charger; he should shovir affection and 
kind treatment to the animal^ and make himself acquainted ^vitli his habits. 
To put on a shoe, if required, so many men per troop should be taught ; a' 
few small hammers and pincers are recommended^per troop. 

On service he will meet with great variety of forage ; a horse will fre- 
quently eat what he otherwise would no? touch, from the hand of a pei^on 
he is accustomed to, and in a troop a few horses liking a particular kind of 
food will teach the others to eat it. The corn generally met with in Europe 
consists of several kinds that require care in the feeding. Maiz/e or Indian 
corn, rye, wheat, barley, oats, chesnuts, acorns, and furze, may all become 
rations. Maize it is necessary to teach the horses to eat first, if possible, by 
putting a horse close at hand, that is accustomed to the food, as before 
stated. Rye when issued requires great management ; a horse feeding cm 
rye should not be watered less than a full hour before or after eating it, as 
otherwise it might prove fatal ; it is advisable (if possible) always to mix a 
certain portion of straw with it, and give it only in small quantities at 
a time. 

Wheat is also liable to produce the same effects as rye, though not so 
readily : oats and barley are the best forage. Of furze it is necessary that 
it should he bruised or chopped, to enable the horse to eat it without 
injuring his mouth. 

Harley, when givenrwith the straw, is apt to give horses sore mouths; and 
it is necessary that, the men should clean out the horses^ mouths after feed- 
ing, to prevent the beard of the barley from accumulating under the tongue 
and sides of the jaws, and causing sores. It is also necessary in many 
countries to inspect the hoi'ses' mouths after watering, as leeches are often 
found fixed in their mouths, some rivers abounding in those insects. As 
horses cannot be groomed at regular stated times, as in England, every op- 
portunity should he taken in camp or bivouac to strip, unsaddle, and clean 
them, and they should be saddled again as soon as done. It is usual to un* ' 
saddle one squadron only at a time. 

In Ireland, and all other countries where flax is grown, all hussars should 
be very strictly cautioned against watering their horses in ponds or streams 
where flax has been steeped, as it would prove very injurious to tlie horses. 
For a considerable time tney would ill thrive, appear delicate, and their Wiats 
very rough and unhealthy. ' 

REMARK our SKIRMISHING. 

In skirmishing there can be no regular mode laid down; as to line, 
skirmishers must act according to ground, and the opposite movement of tlie 
enemy ; but in all advances it should be done in one rank^ly. In retiring, 
two ranks may be successfully employed where retiring across ravines or 
rivei*s ; one rank first crossing vdll cover the passage of uie other. 

REMARK OH THE CHARGE. 

In regard to the charge, that of line and large bodies canno^ be too steady 
and compact ; hut for j&iirs of post the wild hurrah charge of light tro()ps 
\yill do. Swords should never be drawn till the ^moment or attack. 

riXlNG OF FLINTS. 

Great attention should bo paid to the fixing of flints to the carbines and 
pistols. No uniform mode should be adopted ; the fiat side of the flint must 
be placed^ either upwards or downwards, according to the size and shape of 
the flint, -and the proportion wfaieh the height of the cock bears to the 
hammer ; this may be ascertained by letting the cock gentljr down, and 
Observing where the flint strikes the hammer, which ought to Im at the dis- 
tance of one-third from the ^top of the hammer. Care must also bo taken 
that the flint he f'ot too long, or it will lean against the hammer, and the 
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priming will escape; the flint must he 8cr|wred in firmly. When carbines 
and pistols are loaded, it is better to let tie ramrod remain in tlie .Wrel, 
which will prevent the ball from shaking out during a trot, which is 
•frequently the case. 

FORAGING. 

Whilst foraging in the vicinity^off an enemy, a covering party will be 
ordered for the protection of the foragers, the strength of which must 
depend upon the body it is intended to cover, and the nature of the ground, 
&c. 'fhe foraging should be carried*on as expeditiously as possible. Sickles 
are usu;dly issued to the troops at the commencement of taking the held. 
'Die foragers should invariably take their swords with them : forage cords 
and nets for chopped straw are also issued to the troops. 

RAG GAO K. 

The usual an<l host mode of carrying baggage is on a mule ; therefore a 
good one should be purchased as early as possible, if not in this country, on 
landing in any other, where they are to be met with. No inferior animals 
shouhl ever he allowed with light cavalry. On goin^ on service, an officer 
should provide himself with a good nack-saddle, with hooks and straps, to 
which two small porlniaiiteaus should lie attached, one on either side ; in the 
centre should he rolled up a skin or hide with a paillasse attached, for put- 
ting in straw or other materials at times, or one inaile of horse- hair (wnich 
resists damp and insects), for his bed ; the whole covergd with a large oil 
deck. A bill-hook, claw-hammer, sickle, and forage-cords should be added. 
Another mule per trdop is recpiisite, for the purpose of carrying a small 
canteen, bung on a similar pack-saddle, for the officers* messing, cooking 
apparatus, prog, &c. 


PROJECTS FOR MARINE RAILWAYS ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
OF PANAMA, AND IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Having in preceding numbers of the United Service Journal exhibited 
extensive projects for marine railways, connecting the vsirious seas of the 
British islands, I propose, in the daily darkening prospects of our com- 
mercial horizon, to submit similar plans tending to produce an early and 
vast extension of our commerce to the western hemisphere. 

First, I propose to form a marine railway across that spot which is 
destined to be tha key of the new world-*-the Isthmus of Panama. The 
advantages of a pass here seem, indeed, to be boundless to a commercial 
nation, for it will save a navigation of ten thousand miles round Cape Horn, 
opening out the trade of Peru, Chili, and all the western regions of North 
and South America, with the Sandwich Islands, and all the isles scattered 
over the vast expanse of the great Southern Ocean. The isthmus is at one 
spot not more than seven leagues across, but from Porto Bello to Panama, 
the capital cities of the province, the distance is thirty-seven miles, with 
vast mountains intervening. What the size, stratification, or direction of 
these mountains may be, probably is not known, but though the wbol0 
thirty-seven miles were required to be, tunneled, still the expense is war- 
ranted by the vast revenue which must result from the railway besides 
that niuch gold would probably be found in the progress of the work, 
being the heart of the gold region of South America. The canal which is in 
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contemplation at this time acr Js the Isthmus of Panama, by an American 
joint-atock company, is evi’dentf^ a project the difficulties and expense of 
which would be tenfold greater than the accomplishment of this great work 
by means of a railway for shipping. I suggest then, that » joint stool# com-- 
pany of English proprietors of Columbian bunds, i^ouJd possess eminent ad- 
vantages for this work, for the land, labour, and other materials may be 
obtained at par in Columbia, with the^ bonds of the government of the 
country. These bonds are in England depreciated almost to nothing, there 
being no prospect of dividend, or the redemption of the loan by a state im- 
poverished by civil war ; and it is therefore probable that this project would 
save an immense amount of British capital from entire anniliiiation, and 
even convert the bonds into a splendid source of revenue from the railway. 
The condition exacted for the land and territorial rights by the Columbian 
Government, from a former American joint stock company, by whom a canal 
was projected across the isthmus in 18^6, was the reservation to the state of 
Columbia of the tolls arising from the work for the first fourteen years ; but 
an English company could undoubtedly obtain more suitable terms by the 
immediate purchase of the soil by cancelling a certain portion of the loan, 
the authorities of C(^lumbia being known to be intently anxious to preserve 
the bonds from depreciation, and to preserve their national credit for a 
future loan from the merchants of England. To render this great work 
complete, and to anticipate future opposition from the people of the United 
States, the entire isthmus, or such part as lies between good natural boun- 
daries-^as the lake^of Nicaragua on the north, and the river of Darien on 
the south, a narrow tract of three hundred miles in length, should be 
obtained by treaty from the Columbian Government, to be erected into an 
English colony, independent of the state of Columbia, and subject to the 
crown of England. Some consideration is also due to the ancient, yet 
undoubtedly just claim which Great Britain possesses upon the isthmus oF 
Panama, founded upon the prior possession of the province by the JScottisli 
company, under the llev. Mr. Patterson, in 1691). The country at that 
period was not inhabited by the Spaniards, but by a people entirely Ijostile 
to them, and, previous to the sailing of the expedition, the right of the com- 
pany was recognised by tlie Spanisli ambassador at the court of William the 
Third, yet the unfortunate colonists were attacked, harassed, and at length 
almost exterminated, only thirty persons,. of twelve hundred who composed 
the expedition, ever returning to Scotland, The capital subscribed for the 
purposes of the company was therefore entirely lost, consisting of the sum of 
900,000/. of which 400,000/, belonged to the people of Scotland, 300,000/ to 
the English, and 200,000/. to the people of Holland and Hamburgh. Tho 
settlement of the company was at the mouth of the river of Darien, and the 
town of New Caledonia still appears upon the ancient charts. The origin, 

g rogress, and unfortunate termination of this noble project is described by 
ir John Dalrymple, in the twentieth volume of his Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the ruin of the colonists being thei^ attributed to the 
injustice and prejudices of William the Third. 

There are also great advantages to navigation connected with this project, 
for. the equinoctial current and the region of. the north-east trade-wind 
must be crossed from Europe to Porto Bello ; these are perpetually favour- 
able to outward-bound vessels, and the usual lightness of the winds and 
serenity of the weather in this part of the Atlantic are remarkably fa\ our- 
able to steam navigation. Upon the return voyage to Europe the gulph 
stream flows alopg the eastern coast of America, to the Azores, and almost 
to the coast of Spain. Moreover, the westerly wind prevails more than nine 
months in the year in the latitude# north of the Tropic of Cancer, annually 
increasing in prevalence ; and with the progressive clearing of the fore.-ts of 
America^ this will probably settle into a trade-wind. Thus nature leads us 
in an everlasting circle to^the east and to the west, and as no obstacle is now 
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unconquerable to the science and enterprise of moWn times, and as^the 
Knj^lisli nation alone iiqssesses the. advailages required fqr the accomplish- 
ment of a pass across the isthipus^of Pai^niai; It Is ^devoutly to he '^shed 
that no farther delay may arise in the completion "of a work, the results of 
whiqh^ both to )the old and the new world^ oanhot be measured by the mind 
of man. « 

The British provinces in North America may also be raised into great 
and immediate prosperity by a juijicious formation of railways. 

Here 1 propose, iirst, to lorm a railway for waggons from Quebec to the 
harbour of St. Andrew's, upon the bay of Fundy, a distance ot one hundred 
and ninety-five miles, a work which will convey the whole trade of the St. 
Lawrence in a single day to the Atfantic waters, — cutting off a navigation of 
one thousand two hundred miles down the river St. Lawrence and round the 
shores of Nova Scotia. Thus the timber, provisions, ashes, and other 
exports of the provinces may be brought to the Atlantic, not only with more 
speed, regularity, and security than by the river St. Lawrence, but with the 
grand additional advantage of a navigation open at all seasons of the year, 
the harbour of St. Andrew s being capacious, deep, and never closed in the 
winter season, whilst the St. Lawrence is unnavigable from ice from the 
month of November to May, The route of this work will lie through the 
government lands, opening out, fresh fields for the timber now rapidly dis- 
appearing from the banks of the navigable rivers; and by means of this rail- 
way great bodies of land which for ages would remain inaccessible in the 
absence of inland navigation, may thus be converted into a splendid source 
of revenue. The mode of construction may be cobied from the railways 
now in progress of formation in the United States, which are laid down upon 
timber, and though that material will not possess the durability of stone, still 
the ground* work may be renewed at littio cost ; and when the clearing of 
the roads in the vicinity of the railway shall have rendered timber less ac- 
cessible, the whole may be permanently reconstructed from stone, which 
then may be brought upon the railway at a small expense. The construc- 
tion of this work will furnish immediate employment for a great body of 
emigrants, whilst, being undertaken by the government, the cost for the 
land and labour will- be saved, and judging from the estimates for railways 
in the United States, where the flat rail is in use, the expense for iron- work 
and labour may be estimated at 500/. per mile, or 98,000/. for a distance of 
one hundred and ninety-five miles from Quebec to St. Andrew's, a sum 
which may bo realised in a single month by the sale of the public lands, 

which then will be purchased with avidity in the vicinity of the railway. 

Another great line pf railw'ays may be formed from Halifax through Nova 
Scotia to St. John's, in the province of New Brunswick, and thence into the 
United States, joining the railways which are fast spreading through that 
country, and wliich wul soon reach from New York to Boston, and trough 
the whole New England states. This railway will not only bring to the 
Atlantic the lumber, provisions, metal, and otli^r exports of the provinces; 
but from the situation of the harbour of Halifax, a thousand miles nearer 
than the United States to Europe, it will doubtless command the whole 
stream of passengers, mails, and light articles of commerce passing into- the 
British possessions and to the United States, and every part of the continent 
of America. A line of packets has long been projected from the harbour of 
Valentia, upon the western coast of Ireland, to Halifax, bjr which the pas- 
sage across the Atlantic may he performed by steam shipping in about ten 
days in the summer months; and when passengers may oe a^erwards con- 
veyed from Halifax by railways to all intermediate distances, and even to the 
extremity of the provinces in a single day, saving to emigrants the time, 
fatigue, and expense of travelling in, a new country, it is obvious how 
rapidly these works will facilitate the population of the colonies. 

. Indeed, if the difiiculties and expense of constructing these works in our 
U. S. JovRN. No. 43. June 1832, . r . 
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North American colonies were ^enfold greater, an imperative necessity 
would exist for their adoption, i£ it is desired by the Government of this . 
country to maintain an equality if commercial advantages with the neigh- 
bouring United States. For the splendid advantages of the railway system 
are well understood in that country, where great navigable riverr are 
about to be superseded by railways of vast magnitude, reaching over hun- 
dreds of miles. Upon one of these, about ninety miles are already com- 
pleted from Charleston, through the statoi of South Carolina and Tennessee 
to the Mississippi at the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of six hundred miles. 
Another great line is rapidly approaching to completion from Baltimore to 
the Ohio; and a third is now proposed /rom Philadelphia to the Western 
States, in tlie course of which it is proposed to tunnel the Alleghany moun- 
tains. Indeed, in no country will the results of the railway system be so 
extensive as in tlie United States, for it will annihilate their only disadvan- 
tage, inland distance from the sea ; and It will effect the work of centuries to 
connect, consolidate, and strengthen that giant territory, lying beneath all 
climates and spreading ovCr a quarter of the globe. If then we would con- 
tend with these advantages in our North American provinces, it is only by 
similar works that we can bring to the Atlantic the agricultural exports of 
the colonies, and secure the stream of emigration, which otherwise with the 
facility of inland transportation will be rapidly diverted to the western 
regions of the United States. 

And not only by the diminution of our surplus population at home, and the 
extending market fervour manufactures by the rapid population of the 
colonies, but by the improvement of the climate upon the progressive clear- 
ing of the woods Vill these provinces be rendered more valuable to the 
crown of England. It is the impenetrability of a wooded country to the 
heats of summer, which causes the severity of a Canadian winter. Already 
a remarkable amelioration has taken place in a very few years, and in 
another generation the opening of the forests will so mitigate the climate 
that cotton, silk, and wine, will be amongst the exports of the country, the 
temperature being rendered similar to the corresponding latitudes in Por- - 
tugal and France. We therefore see the extensive results of a judicious 
intersection of the provinces with railways, in facilitating the inland com- 
merce of disconnected regions, and in their rapid population from a country 
desirous by emigration to bo relieved from a great weight of people at home ; 
and when these works may be completed by the proceeds oi the public 

lands, without charge to the revenue at home, this, perhaps, may be found 
to be a timely suggestion to the government. 

The railway system will soon change and improver the whole commercial 
aspect of the kingdom. By the facilities of inland transportation, the cities 
will lose their undue advantages of situation ; manufactures will no longer 
be crowded and confined to the vicinity of coal-harbours and navigable 
rivers ; and the cheap conveyance of lime, manure, and mould, will at last 
equalize the fertility and value of landed property in every part of the 
kingdom. By railways we now 'may cover with soil the baVren tracts in the 
northern parts of the island ; and even all our mountains may be carried to 
the sea. For the many millions annually paid to unemployed labourers in 
this populous country, would gradually by the assistance of tramways level 
all the mountainous encumbrances of the island, and gain as it were new 
' kingdoms from the sea. The immensity of barren hills in the west of Scot- 
land, would suffice, in the shallow soundings of the Irish sea, to cover the 
whole breadth of the channel between Scotland and Ireland, and iVom the 
Rachlin Island to the Isle of Man. Thus, by our immense command of 
machinery and lAbour, the surface of the island may in time, by the levelling 
of the mountains, be doubled in extent ; nor is it improbable, that after- 
ages may see millions of acres of corn waving upon laud gained from the 
sea, or the base of now cold and barren mountains. . , 
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The disuse of horses is also amongst the|greatest advantages of the rail- 
way system, for not only upon the roads, b|t with certain agricultural im- 
provements which are not far distant, it i§ probable that the use of this 
animal may be superseded altogether^ and as one half of the produce of the 
earth is consumed by the horse, and as his existence is slavery, his latter 
stage one protracted agohy, and his carcase useless to man, the statesman 
and man of benevolence ought to rejoice to see this abused though noble 
creature disappearing from tne woidd. 

And not agriculture and manufactures alone, but th^ shipping interest 
will also derive its advantages from the railway system. Vessels may then 
be built, repaired, or laid up in the Interior of the country in the vicinity of 
marine railways, and in more cheap and convenient situations than the ship- 
yards in the seaport towns ; whilst the great loss of timber and iron, occa* 
sioned by the breaking up of vessels no longer seaworthy, may be saved by 
the employment of their nulls in transporting goods upon marine railways. 
The whole coasting trade of the kingdom will be apnihilated, and the saving 
of vessels and property now annually w recked round our iron-bound coast 
will repay a thousand fold the expense of constructing the railways required 
in every part of the kingdom. 

1 cannot dismiss the subject of railw^s, without a political suggestion of 
the expediency of a low rate of toll. That the country may derive the full 
benefit of the railway system, the government ought to limit the toll to the 
lowest remunerating rate, it being more prudent to retain the power after- 
wards to raise it, than by an unconditional act of incorporation to load the 
commerce of the country with an excessive rate which then can never after- 
wards be reduced. The example of the Liverpool and Manchester railway 
renders this suggestion* now proper, for the toll upon that line is maintained 
at twelve shillings per ton for a distance of thirty-two miles, an excessive 
rate rendered necessary to repay the interest upon stock 90 per cent, above 
par, the gain of original speculators in a work in which there never existed 
any hazard, and to the perpetual injtiry of the public at large. The princi- 
ples of joint stock companies, by which exclusive privileges are granted to 
individuals in return for some public advantages derived from their opera- 
tions, render it the duty of the government to secure those advantages to 
the country by the act of incorporation. The directors of the Manchester 
and Liverpool railway were not empowered to pass through the lands of 
unwilling proprietors because the law desired to advance their individual 

interests, hut that the people of Lancashire might be supplied with cheap 

coals and food. 

The labouring classes will derive employment for many years in the 
construction of these works ; the facility of travelling and intercourse will 
give more intelligence, health, and amusement to the mass of the people, 
and the commodities of life will be reduced in price by the dimiuisned 
rate of carriage, to an extent equal to the removal of the national debt. 
The revenue of the Post-office will be increased by the cheap transporta- 
tion of the mads, hnd the island will be rendered more easuy defensible 
by the rapid coacentratiem of troops and ships of war. 

Countless other advantages will result from this wonderful system, for it 
is a victory gained over space, the results of which will be boun^ess to the 
future destinies of mankind * 

Henry Fairbair^n. 
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REPLY TO THE REM^.RKS OP “AN OLD SOLDIER” 

ON THE ESSAY ON TACTICS. 

Whenever a writer undertakes to disprove or controvert the 
opinions delivered by another, the usual course for the critic in such 
a case is, to show tne fallacy of th& data from whence his author 
had started, or to point out the erroneous train of reasoning by which 
he arrives at the questioned conclusion. The author of an article 
on ‘‘ Modern Troops and Tactics," published in the last number of 
the United Service Journal, under the signature of An Old Sol- 
dier,” follows, however, a very different plan in his remarks on the 
Essay on Tactics ; for, without giving the unfortunate writer of the 
Essay any credit for tlje arguments by which he had endeavoured 
to back his views, or for the many instances brought forward to 
support them, the ^^Old Soldier” settles the point at once, by declaring 
that the system is good enough to satisfy him, whose notions are 
founded not on thfeory but on practice, having participated in all the 
Peninsular campaigns, as likewise in the battle of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo entirely forgetting in this statement, that an anonymous 
writer is but a shadow depending solely on the value of the opinions 
he advances, and on the power of argument by which they arc sus- 
tained. Though I might certainly, under such, novel circumstances, 
stand exonerated from noticing the strictures of my gallant oppo- 
nent, I yet owe it to the importance of the subject, and to the very 
undeserved attention with which the Essay on Tactics has been re- 
ceived, not to allow them to pass unanswered ; and hope to preserve 
in my reply the same spirit of good feeling” in which the Old 
Soldier” assures us, and I have no doubt truly, that his own remarks 
have been made. For the sake of clearness, his objections shall be 
printed in italics, but I shall abridge the text as much as possible, 
without injuring the sense, in order .to keep this article within some- 
thing like reasonable bounds. 

No. 1. Our cavalry are censured for a want of that chivalrous spirit 
and daring that existed amongst them at the affairs of Villiers^en-couche 
and at Cateau-Cambresisf 4*0. 

I have nowhere censured our cavalry for a want of chivalrous 
spirit, and it is not very fair to bring such accusation against me. 
I think, on the contrary, that our cavalry are far superior to any 
other ; particularly since French and Italians, the' worst horsemen 
in Europe, have been allowed to metamorphose the Turks from the 
best riders, and the best light cavalry in the world, down to the very 
worst. But, though I happen in this point to agree most fully with 
. the Old Soldier,” I am very far from thinking our cavalry equal 
to what English cavalry might be ; for those who, a century after 
the time of Charles XII., still cover themselves with cuirasses, who, 
on horseback, where a man has only one hand disposable, use a lance 
which is a tw6-handed arm, and maxly of whom still entertain doubts 
as to the facility of riding over squares of modern infantry, have 
evidently something to learn. 

No. 2. It is not my intention to enter into a detail of the mode of 
warfare pursued by the ancients f 4^. 
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Nevertheless, the Old Soldier'* d jj^icates two pages to show that 
the moderns are just as brave as the ancients, declaring that the 
j)ret?ended superiority of the Greeks and the Homans is all a hum- 
bug.'* As 1 nowhere claimed for the ancients any superiority of 
natural courage or hardihood, this term cannot be intended to apply 
to any observation of mine, of it would not, I .presume, have been 
made use of by one who says he writes in a spirit of good feeling ; 
still less would it have been admitted into the pages of a Journal, 
which has invariably maintained, in its controversies, that urbanity 
of manner and gentlemanlike style of language, due, by all the 
members of the United Service, to themselves, and to their profes- 
•sion. But though I have not claimed any superiority of courage for 
the ancients, I have claimed for them that^ superior justness of mili- 
tary views that led them to train their infantry soldiers to war, and 
instruct them in the skilful use of arms : a superiority that hangs 
like a darkening cloud over all the martial reputations blazoned 
forth since the introduction of the Prussian system of tactics ; for 
that system laid the foundation on which, by following the princi- 
ples of the ancients and with the materials we possessed, the noblest 
edifice might have been raised, provided only me architect had been 
found. o 

No. 3. In admitting this, however y (that many of Dundas's manoeuvres 
are useless,) I am of opinion that during a long interval of peace, it is as 
well to make regiments so hardy that you can turn and txoist than about 
in all shapes with ease* 

I here agree most perfectly with the Old Soldier,” and if officers 
would only take the trouble of making themselves acquainted with 
the principles of movement, instead of being too often satisfied with 
a little mechanical facility, this twisting about in all shapes” "would 
be perfectly easy. The quantit!^ of knowledge required by a young 
midshipman, before he can work his first day’s reckoning, or take 
the simplest observation, is at least fifty times greater and more diffi- 
cult of acquirement than all the cavalry and infantry movements put 
together. • 

No. 4. They,* (the manoeuvres enumerated by the Old Soldier*’) 
“ sufficed at least to gain neverfading laurels for the British army, and 
to bring them victorious out of every battle, from 1801 to 1815,” 

Except at Fontenoy, where things were so badly managed as to 
render success ^ impossible, and whefe a single charge of cavalry 
overthrew the whole mass of British infantry, the English' have 
invariably beaten the French in every fair field, from Cressy to 
Waterloo; and as the. French had, during the late war, rather a 
worse system than our own, the success quoted was only a repeti- 
tion of the old story ; victory sided with the stoutest hearts and 
hands at times, even against the most fearful odds and difficulties. 
It is hot to the system, but to the high qualities of our men, that we 
owe the victories achieved during tlie war ; and the qViestion is, might 
not greater success have been obtained at less loss had our system of 
tactics and training done justice to those qualities Achilles would,* 
no doubt, have knocked down a good many Trojans even with the 
lance of Thersites, but he, nevertheless, preferred the mighty Pelean 
spear, that none but himself could wiela, and thA alone did pistice 
to his strength and courage. 
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No. 5. The systtm therefore is qitite petfxt enough to satisfy me.** 

Very possible ; but a matter of no earthly consequence except to 
the gallant writer himself. How he happens to be satisfied with the 
result of the actions stated in the first part of the Essay on Tactics, 
in which it was shown that the systen^, and nothing but the system, 
cost the lives of so many gallant British soldiers, h^e does not deign 
to tell us ; all such untoward events, really illustrative of the value 
of tactics, are wisely passed suh sUepfio by all the true upholders of 
the sublime science, a mode of arguing perfectly worthy of the cause 
defended. 

No. 6. But J. M. in objecting to the tactics of our infantry y appears 
to thinlc that to the defectiveness of the, ^ system^ as he styles it, is to be 
attributed our not taking more prisoners at the battle (f Vittoria, and 
on other occasions, during the war,** S^c. S^c. 

Those who have read the Essay on Tactics, will, I hope, do me 
the justice to allow, that I have founded my objections to the 
system on a broader v>asis than the Old Soldier” gives me credit for. 

No. 7* “ i confess myself therefore unable to guess what system of 
tactics would have enabled the Duke of Wellington's afmy to make more 
prisoners on that occasion.** 

The object of tactics is to destroy the enemy, whether by taking, 
killing, or wounding, matters not; and at Cannse 45,000 Cartha- 
ginians, being something inferior to the allies at Vittoria, com- 
manded by a certain humbug" called Hannibal, stretched 70,000 
enemies, and these enemies Romans too, on the field of battle in the 
course of a few hours' combat. At Cressy, 20,000 English, half the 
number of those who fought at Vittoria, brought 40,000 adversaries, 
including all the chivalry of Prance, to the ground, during an ac- 
tion that could hardly have lasted three hours. As the " Old Soldier” 
seems not to know what sort of system produced such results, I 
shall here briefly tell him, and in the same Capital letters in which 
he so much delights. Ii' was a system that tended to bender 
MEN SKILFUL IN THE USE OF EFFICIENT ARMS, TO DEVELOFE ALL 
THE PERSONAL STRENGTH AND ACTIVITY OP WHICH THE SOLDIERS 
WERE CAPABLE, AND TO INSPIRE THEM WITH THE BOLDNESS, CONFI- 
DENCE, AND ENERGY, NATURALLY RESULTING FROM THE CONSCIOUS 
POSSESSION OF SUCH GREAT AND DECISIVE ADVANTAGES. 

No. 8. Alluding to the charge made by the Highlanders at Pres- 
tonpans, all the other aittacks* of the kind mentionbd in the essay 
being carefully kept out of sight, the Old Soldier observes ”~Lef 
us suppose a similar experiment made in our time,* ^c, ^c. “ Admitting 

the British infantry to have only time to deliven two volleys of musketry 
(the Idt ter af the two reserved until the attacking party arrived within ten 
yards of the line), and then to charge with the bayonet, can ^ J. M) really 
persuade himself that the assailanis Would have the most remote chance of 
success?** , 

It is reaDy delightful to dee the practical soldier converted, in his 
hour of need, to the mere the6retical tactician. Of the mighty 
effects produced by volleys of musketry against the French squa-, 
drons of Waterloo, who present^ a much greater mark than the 
Highlanders at Prf dtonpans, he Isays not one word ; and merely tells 
us what effect sliould be produced according to the beau ideal of 
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scientific perfectipxi. Thie first fire|having been given at suph a 
distance, as to enable the second to ‘be, if possible, tranquilly pre- 
paaed for, has, of course, produced no other result bpt to encourage 
the assailants by its inefiiciency, and to screen them by its smoke ; 
but then, as soon as the waving blades emerge from the sulphurous 
cloud, there is nothing more ^eqoired but to bring the sight of the 
muskets to bear on the breast of the foes, to give a jerk with the 
forefinger of the right hand, and the whole of the onrushing swarm 
will no doubt be stretched lifeless on the plain in just punishment 
for their tactical heresy. All this sounds, no doubt, vastly well ; the 
misfortune only is, that such a feat never yet was, and what is more, 
never will be, performed. Opportunities for its achievement were 
not wanting, and the mode of proceeding above proposed, corre- 
sponds almost word for word with the directions given to the Aus- 
trian and Russian troops in their wars against the Turks, and to the 
British in their contests with the Highlanders. “ Follow these in- 
structions said Tactics, and ye must be victorious/' Russians, Aus- 
trians and English, bowed in submission to the words of wisdom, 
and were defeated ; but the fall of the soldiers daunts not the men 
of theory — ^ 

For e’en though vanquish’d they can nrgue stiU.” 

To the many instances formerly mentioned in proof of the relative 
value of the sword and the musket, I might have added that at the 
battle of Kugal, Gen. Plenienkan’s division, composed of twelve 
battalions of infantry, and formed in square, were assailed by 1500 
Janizaries, who, unbelieving dogs, not knowing the deference due 
to modern tactics, rushed sword in hand upon the Russians, and sad 
to tell, completely routed the men of science. I must also observe, 
that two battalions of the grenadiers of Petersburgh, were cut bp to 
a man in the action of Choziri by a similar sword in hand attack, 
and not merely the second battalion of that regiment, as printed by 
mistake in the first part of the Essay on Tactics. 

No. 9. ^ /. Jf.’ in his paper in the U, S, Journal of May 1831, 

speaking of the British infantry t terms them * individually very had shots* 
The opinion^ however^ delivered upon that point by our enemies^ who have 
so often felt the effects of our fire^ 1 should be disposed to pay some little 
deference to^* SfC* 4'C. 

I did not, in the passage in question, term the British infantry 

bad shots,” as compared to any other troops, for I believe that 
owing to the natural qualities of tne men, no thanks to tactics, their 
fire is more destructive than that of any other European infantry. 
I termed and term them, bad shots compared to what all men of 
ordinary nerve and power of vision may become by proper training 
and instruction, and very bad shots when compared even to the un- 
trained militia of America. Why British soldiers should not on the 
other hand be as good shots as any men that eveu pulled a trigger, 
it is for the “ Old Soldier” and tjie other defenders of the system to 
show — if they can. 

• No. 10. But as he (J. M.) appears to despise the latter xveapon 
(musket) so thoroughly^ I have some curiosity to know he wquld 
substitute for itT 
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The coxificiou&ne&s of defect ]j[ the first step towards improvement, 
and I have as yet attempted only to gaiii that first step by making 
this deficiency apparent; and though this by no means binds me to 
point out the remedy, I may briefly say that I would substitute the 
skilful use of the musket for the unskilful use now made of that 
arm, and aid its fire, in a manner to bl hereafter specified, perhaps 
witli the action of the sword, the most formidable weapon ever put 
into the destroying hands of men. I^shoukl like to see a disparity 
of killed and wounded between the vanquished and the victors, ap- 
proaching more to the Cressy and Agincourt style, than to that of 
Albuera and Vittoria. The weapons of Englishmen should tell as 
formidably as those wielded by the Greeks and the Romans ; and the 
defeat of a hostile army should, as in the days of the ancients, be 
synonymous with its destruction : had 50,000 French fallen at Vit- 
toria instead of 5000, would not all the British blood shed between 
Pampeluna and Toulouse have been spared ? I, who am accused of 
** lo(wng down with something like sovereign contempt on the un- 
fortunate infantry soldier of the present day,” nevertheless think 
British soldiers capable of such actions. Those alone who uphold 
the system undervaluecthe men. 

No. 11. J. M. aimits^ indeed, that the battles of Marengo^ Auerstadt, 
Aitperuyand JVaterloo were gained by thejinnneiss of the injanlry in with- 
standing the attacks of cavalry. Such battles arc proofs so incontrover- 
tible of the superiority of infantry in squares over cavalry in many descrip- 
tions of country, as to require no small degree of logic to do away with that 
opinion in the minds of all unbiassed persons.*^ 

As a bad cause will sometimes make bad logicians even of the best 
of us, I hope my gallant opponent will not deem me uncourteous if 
• I say, that men of logical minds are not satisfied with simple results, 
but endeavour to trace them back to the sources from whence they 
sprang, in order to ascertain whether they proceed from fixed and 
inherent causes, or must be ascribed only to local, exterior, or ac- 
cidental circumstances. In the second part of the article on Tactics, 
I stated, that the battles of Marengo, Auerstadt, Aiipern, and Water- 
loo, gained by the firmness of the infantry in withstanding tlie 
attacks of cavahy, threw not only all past experience into the shade, 
but occasioned contemporaneous events of minor importance, but far 
more illustrative of professional principles, to be entirely overlooked, 
because men preferred judgingffrom dazzling results^to the trouble 
of investigating the true causes that brought them about. I then 
proceed, as stated, to bring forward a few of these events, trifling in 
result but important as to principle, and conclude the paper with 
a few remarks explanatory of the causes of the failure of so many 
cavalry charges in the late war.” 

Now, does the *‘01d Soldier” meet the many instances brouglit 
forward to show how easily cavalry can, on level ground, overthrow 
modern infantry, *or the remarks explanatory of the failures of the 
many cavalry charges during the -war? His device is novel and 
ingenious, he passes them all over without a single word of notice. 

Call you this backing your system, indeed ?” 

No. 12. “ And I can assure *J , J|f.’ that M uiil find but few, tf any, of 
those who fought at Qtuatre Bras and Waterloo whose opinions as to the 
^conduct oj the Irench cavalry are not diametrically opposed to his own,** 
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The value of mere opinion ceases itl,e moment that the power of 
demonstration begins ; and if the description I gave of the conduct of 
the French cavalry at Waterloo be correct, then is the accusation 
founded on that conduct established far beyond the control of any 
opinion. I accused the French^ cavalry of opening out from the fire 
of the infantry, without any sufficient loss to jpstify such conduct, 
and often, indeed, without any visible loss whatever, of flying, in 
wild and useless bravado, rounds the squares without ever venturing 
to close with their enemies ; of sometimes turning as soon as they 
received the fire, that is, iust when they should have gone on ; or of 
flying themselves when they saw that their enemies were determined 
not to fly ; and, I might have added, that on no occasion did the 
combined fire of the infantry and artillery produce an effect at all 
capable of arresting or disorganising the mass of assailants. For the 
accuracy of this assertion, I appeal to the officers present, nor has any 
one attempted to dispute it ; and the Old Soldier** himself, whose 
object it was to disprove the correctness of that >1tatement, as well as 
the inference to which it naturally leads, does not deny even a single 
particle of it, but contents himself with repeating some of the com- 
mon-place declamations about the indomitable^alour of the French 
cuirassiers. My gallant opponent could not have admitted more dis- 
tinctly his utter inability to face the real point at issue. 

No. 13. It may be as well in this place to remind ^ J, M/ that the 
splendid British brigade of infantry, which he describe^^ as being broken 
and upset by the French cavalry at Albuera, were not formed in squares 

There could be no necessity for informing * /. M.’ of any such 
thing, seeing, that like every other Peninsular officer, or every officer 
of ordinary reading, he was perfectly aware of the circumstance, and 
never expressed anything to the contrary. But “ it may be as well 
Jicre** to ask the upholder of the system why the British soldiers of 
that brigade did not attempt to imitate the conduct of their ancestors 
at the battle of Aubroy, with whose victory the defeat of the tacti- 
cians was contrasted in the passage referred to? 

In order to disifi’ove the accuracy of my calculations as to the 
number of musket shots that take effect, our ‘'Old Soldier" refers 
triumphantly to the action of Sabugal. As well might he refer t6 
the single shot that sometimes brings down a stray skirmisher ; for 
such calculations must be founded, as mine was, on the general 
average of a number of battles, and ncJl; by the result of a single shot 
or by the effect produced on a single j)oint, or in a very partial 
action, because chance will at times bring troops into situations 
where results are prodqced that cannot in ordinarjr cas6s be calcu- 
lated upon. Nevertheless, I will meet my antagonist on the ground 
he has himself chosen, and calculate, as he desires, the time it took 
to enable a man to put an enemy hors-de-combai during the affair in 
question, and I allow that the instant was well selected. If we 
estimate the British troops of the light division, and the leading 
regiment of Colville's brigade at 3000 men, to say nothing of the two 
pieces of artillery that came into action, and allow the French to have 
lost 1500 men in the course of this single hour's combat, we find that 
it took two men one hour's work, equal we shall say to two hours 
work of one man, to bring down a single enemy.* Now the object 
of the calculation was t6 show how slowly the musketeers perform 
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their work of destruction^ how much time bold, active, and 
energetic men^ akilful in the use of efficient arms, would, on an 
average, have to perform their work of death when opposed to such 
tardy foes — and is not two hours enough in all conscience ? 

The Old Soldier*' is not more fortunate in the calculation he next 
makes himself, than the one for whiclA he had, with so much com- 
^oency, called upon me. He says, that at Garci- Hernandez, where 
Bock's brigade overthrew the rear-guard of the French, ^^esimiaied at 
1700 merit 425 men forte face of Ike square J brought down in a minute 
or tuo 95 of their enemies^ or about a quarter of their own number'" 

The rear-guard of the Frencli was composed of four regiments, 
that cannot well be estimated at less than 3000 men ; seeing that 
the 1500 who were killed, wounded/ or taken, all belonged to the 1st 
light infantry and 76th regiment of the line. They were formed in 
three squares, one of which escaped, owing to the nature of the 
ground, after inflicting on the cavalry a great part of the loss they 
sustained. So .much fbr the plain facts : let us now state them in the 
manner best calculated to illustrate the principle maintained by tlie 

Old Soldier." 

Here were 3000 ^st-rate French infantry, for the rear-guard 
would naturally, on such an occasion, be composed of the best 
troops ; they were drawn up according to the most approved tactical 
method for resisting the charge of horsemen. The speed of cavalry 
action throws the infantry soldier at once upon his own resources, he 
has no exterior aid or fortuitous circumstance to look to, life and 
liberty are at stake, and the best that can be done must be instantly 
done. Yet, when tried in such desperate strife, the most that these 
3000 practised soldiers could do was to put ninety-hve of their 
enemies hors^de^combat : and this loss is seriously brought forward 
by an Old Soldier" as a proof of the efficiency of the arms, tactics, 
and training of modern infantry, and the consequent power of the 
latter to resist cavalry ! ! ! 

If the system finds not some more successful defender, we may 
soon sav like Fitz Eustace, that by St. Georgedt’s gone." 

Speaking of the action in which Colonel Talbot of the 14th Dra- 
goons was killed, the '' Old Soldier" says, ^Uhut the brave men of the 
\4th did not open out from the fire of the infantry (he had, I presume, 
forgot to say as much of the French cuirassiers at Waterloo), but that 
all those who escaped its effecie reached the square. ‘ Unfortunately 
the gallant writer makes a full stop at the fatal square, exactly where 
neither himself nor the horsemen mould have stopped, for we are left 
to guess how men arriving at speed on the bayonets could possibly 
avoid overthrowing all the opposing ranks* of the infantry, even if 
killed in the very act. Fortunately, Colonel Brotherton's plain state- 
ment of the transaction helps us out of the difficulty ; that officer 
tells us at pnee that the cavalry came unexpectedly upon the small 
body of infantry, were not prepared for the attack, and, as might 
easily be suppo^, failed in consequence. He adds, in the same 
• soldier-like style, that he does not consider the affair to have been 
any misapplication of the cavalry, implying, of course, that under 
more fortunate circumstances, a different result might have been ex- 
pected. This is S|jeaking intelligibly, and to the purpose. 
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We are next told by the gallant de^nder of the ay stem, that at El 
Bodon, three sides of the infantry square were charged at the same 
i/iitruit by the French dragoons." 

Wise poli(^, indeed, from north to south. 

The fiery Frenchfchargcd in each other^s mouth." 

But we are not informed whether the description of these unsuc- 
cessful charges given in the essay on tactics was right or wrong, and 
these constant appeals to the failures of ill conducted cavalry, prove 
nothing in regal'd to principle, when opposed to the numerous in- 
stances there brought forward to show that a different line of coru 
duct invariably led to success. 

The victories gained by the French infantry in Egypt over the 
JMameluke cavalry are also produced in evidence against me. 1 
confess I think they might have been spared, for the Old Soldier" 
must have known that the Mamelukes, brave and skilful as they 
were individually, were without discipline, andfposs^ssed no power 
of simultaneous and combined action, and could therefore have no 
chance of victory against a disciplined enemy. I have shown that I 
am no great admirer of the present system of tictics, but no one pos^ 
sessed of the slightest knowledge of war and of ^luman nature^ into 
which war, perhaps, gives the best insight, can for a moment enter- 
tain an idea so wild and visionary as to suppose unorganised numbers 
capable of contending successfully against disciplined soldiers. That 
regular troops have, by imbecile management, been defeated by 
mobs is most true, and such things may happen again ; troops may 
even defeat themselves, but with the most ordinary conduct on their 
part, nothing but ruin and destruction can await Uieir unhappy and 
misguided foes. As the mountain of sand, composed of millions of 
unconnected particles, destitute of links capable of binding them 
together for mutual support, is scattered by the fiery blast of the 
Simoom, even so must all unorganised multitudes, however brave 
and numerous, give way before warriors habituated to the contem- 
plation of danger, tand combined and guided by the hands of dis- 
cipline, that, nerve the arm of the one with the strength resulting 
from the conscious support of thousands, and give to the thousands 
the speed, manageable and uniform action, of the one. 

To end with the end, the Old Soldier” only does me justice in 
concluding, tliat I will <ionsider no apology necessary for his having 
differed with me.’* I am, on the contrary, honoured by any notice 
taken, in the fair spirit of professional investigation, of my very 
humble efforts to throw light on a most important subject. I confess 
I should have felt proud of converting my gallant opponent, who, if 
I guess him right, by a late publication on his various campaigns, has 
had opportunities of observation that have fallen to the lot of few ; 
but if 1 must not expect to have at once overcome his long*cherished 
opinions, I hope he will yet allow that his remarks have been an- 
swered, and in the same spirit of good fellowship of which he sets on 
example in bringing them forward. 

J. M. 

Edinburgh, May 1832. 
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THE ElEOE OP ACRE, AND MILITARY RESOURCES OP EGYPT. 

AN OBIOINAL COMMUNICATION FBOM THE SPOT. 

The tendency of the Pasha's acts> s^ce he has filled the important 
station of Viceroy of Egypt, has been to. render that country an inde- 
pendent and hereditary kingdom ; and, either by the negligence or 
policy of the Sultan, he has been assisted rather tnan thwarted in his 
schemes, for although he has conducted his plans with the greatest 
possible prudence and calculation, the Sultan cannot be ignorant of the 
ulterior views that the Pasha entertains, as he has already usurped 
most of the rights of an independent prince. He coins his own money, 
has raised a numerous army, and built and equipped a powerful fleet, 
the ofiicers of which have sworn allegiance to him, not as a tributary to 
the Grand Signor but as Mehemed Ali, Pasha of Egypt. Now, 
although the word Pasha means viceroy or governor, its definition is lost 
sight of when they him act entirely upon his own responsibility. 

I dare say there is great sorrow in Europe at the idea of the present 
Pasha being displaced ; but I have no hesitation in saying, that such a 
step would most likely* be for the advantage of Egypt, and the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the inhabitants, as it is impossible to con- 
ceive the tyranny and oppression that are exercised over them at pre- 
sent. It is true that the acts of Mehemed Ali are grand, and well 
calculated to dazzle the eyes of strangers : when we consider that the 
largest ship in the world is now upon the stocks in this dock-yard, we 
cannot but feel surprised at the energy and mental power of the man ; 
but one glance at his internal policy would be sufficient to deprive bis 
most stupendous works of all their splendour. It is not iny purpose 
now to prove the truth of this assertion, but, like the ghost in Hamlet, 
I could a tale unfold that would wring the heart, and make every 
Englishman, though as poor and comfortless as Job, bless God that he 
was born in a land of liberty. One of the greatest horrors is the 
system of pressing, but this is only temporary. It is almost impossible 
for an Arab without European protection to be seciA’e. Luckily all our 
servants are Franks ; but those who have Arab cooks stand a great 
chance of often going without their dinner, the poor wretches being 
afraid to go out to purchase the necessaries. 

When I arrived, the standing army of Egypt was reckoned at 80,000 
men; and since the acquisition" of Candia, and the expedition against 
Acre, there have been levies of several thousands more. The naval 
force is four line-of-battle ships, one ready for sea, one rigging, one 
with her hull nearly finished, and one of 130 guns upon the stocks ; 
seven double-banked frigates, of 62, 61, 58, 54, and 48 guns, afloat; 
and one of 84 guns on the stocks, and fifteen corvettes, brigs, and 
schooners of 10, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 guns all afloat. The instructors 
of the army are, generally speaking, Italians, many of whom received 
their military education under Buonaparte during his campaigns in 
Italy. Therd are also a few French, and I must say, the men go 
ihrough their evolutions in a very creditable manner ; what effect the 
s^ght of an opposing army, with its attendant anticipations, might have, 
remains to he seen. Thq present naval architect is a Frenchman, but 
the 1 asha, being well aware of our superiority at sea and in naval archi- 
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tecture, intends upon the expiration his term of agreement to get an 
English ship-builder. The Fasha is Slso anxious for English officers, 
and the introduction of our tactics ; and Colonel Light has been des- 
patched to England, charged with a commission to bring out about 
seventy officers, from an admiral, if he can get one, down to a boatswain. 

The Pasha has already one Englishman in command of a frigate ; he 
is a master in the Royal Na^y, on half-pay, and has shown himself, 
since his arrival, well acquainted with his profession, and a brave man. 

It is evident that the Pasha’s expectation was to take Acre by a 
coup^de-main, and that was the general opinion here. It is true that 
we had a precedent before our eyes of the strength of the place, in the 
celebrated resistance it made to Buonaparte ; but the fact of his failing 
in his attack cannot be adduced as a proof, being so badly supplied with 
artillery and provisions, and with a dispirited army ; whereas Ibrahim 
Pasha went supplied with every requisite, or at least every thing he 
considered requisite, for the success of his undertaking. He had a 
powerful fleet, a good park of artillery, men, who although not experi- 
enced in the art of war, more than compensated for their want of 
knowledge by their eagerness for the fray ; plenty of provisions ; and 
although last, not least, no Sir Sidney Smith and his brave companions 
to assist in the defence. Ibrahim not succeeding in his operations 
against Acre, has placed his father in a very awkward situation. It 
would be madness to send the army on to Damascus, leaving such a 
fortress as Acre in their rear ; and it appears almost certain ruin to his 
plans to keep them longer before its walls. It is allowing time for the 
troops of the Sultan to appear upon the scene of action ; it is allowing 
the courage of his men, which is not very deeply rooted, to cool, and 
enabling the inhabitants of Syria to recover from their first excitement 
and rise cfi masse against him. Not but that I think a great portion 
would have joined Ibrahim had he succeeded in his first attack upon ^ 
this celebrated town, Abdallah Pasha having rendered himself justly 
odious by his cruelty and oppression ; but the check that Ibrahim has 
received will enable them to calculate upon the chances, and when it 
comes to calculation, we know of what power the king's name is ; 
besides, as soon asithe weather settles, w^e may expect that the Sultan’s 
fleet will come to the assistance of this second Hector. By those who 
are particularly anxious for the Pasha’s success, it is said, that this 
temporary check is in consequence of things not being in readiness, 
owing to the Pasha’s despatching the expedition before he had calcu- 
lated upon it; „ The cause of this is «iot known, but some say, that it 
was in consequence of the Turkish fleet being withdrawn from Kastel- 
oriza, on the coast of Asia Minor, where they cruise during the sum- 
mer months, to pass the Christmas nearer home. 

The latter end of October, Mehemed Ali despatched from Cairo the 
artillery and cavalry ; and in the early part of November Ibrahim em- 
barked the infantry, and sailed himself from Alexandria. As near as I 
can recollect, the expeditionary force consisted of 2500 cavalry ; 400 
artillerymen ; about 22,000 infantry ; two companies of rocketers, on 
board two ships ; eight batteries qf field-pieces ; six frigates^ flve cor- 
vettes, and nine brigs and schooners ; ahoul; twenty gun-rqcket-boaiis, 
and forty transports. The Pasha hoisted his flag on board t|i^ Cafire 
Scheik, a fine frigate, built at Archangel, lately nought by the Pasha, 
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and commanded by Capt. Prissicfe. The admiral, Mutua Bey, waa on 
board a large frigate called thf Babira, and Osman Bey commanded 
another ]arge double-banked fri^te called the JafFaria ; the other ships 
were all under the command of Turks of no note, and wl^o had been at 
sea about three or four years. When Ibrahim embarked, he gave or- 
ders for the whole fleet to put to sea ; but these orders were more easily 
given than executed, for the harbour Alexandria, although a very 
safe one to ride in, is difficult to enter and to get out of, from a reef of 
rocks running nearly entirely across the mouth, leaving a very smfill 
channel for large ships to beat out by; so that when the wind is from 
the north it is nearly impossible. Such happened to be the case when 
Ibrahim made the signals for sailing ; but Prissick, with characteristic 
national boldness, determined to make the attempt, and ejected his 
purpose in beautiful style. Some of the others attempted it but failed, 
and not merely failed in getting out of the channel, but manoeuvred 
their ships so badly that they were well nigh sending all their men 
post to Davy’s locker, and it was more than a week before the whole 
fleet got out. In th^ mean time Prissick made sail for the coast of 
Syria, fully expecting llloon to be joined by the rest of the squadron ; but 
mner two or three days, Ibrahim Pasha getting impatient at their non* 
arrival, ordered the caii^ain to enter the port of JaflTa, which he accord- 
ingly did, and dropped anchor. Immediately a deputation came off, to 
say that the governor would be willing to admit Ibrahim, provided he 
would engage to remunerate the inhabitants the money that had been 
levied on them by Abdallah Pasba, and relieve them from 200 men 
who had just entered to levy another contribution. Ibrahim declined 
submitting to be dictated to, but told the deputation that if the town 
were given up he would do all that was just, if not, he would batter it 
about their ears. The answer to this messs^e was the appearance of 
the Governor, carrying with him the keys. Ibrahim Pasha immediately 
S^nt a force on sho^e to dislodge Abdallah’s troops, and to keep posses- 
sion of the town, and soon after put to sea, when he fell in with the 
admiral and some of the van ships of the fleet, and steered for the bay 
of Acre, anchoring upon their arrival before Caifa, a small village about 
six miles fnom Acre on the opposite side of the bay. ^ 

The principal object in taking this small and insignificant place, 
was to land the guns and military stores for the land forces. Whilst 
they were engaged in this operation, the gates of Acre opened, and a 
small body of cavalry made a sortie in the hopes of surprising them, 
and making themselves masters^ of a few guns ; Ibrahim Pasha was, 
however, on the look out, and took his measures with so much promp- 
titude, that they were forced to make a precipitate retreat with con- 
siderable loss. 1 cannot relate with any degree of certainty, the vari- 
ous skirmishes that took place between the time here spoken of and 
the bombardment, because the reports that we get are so mudi at 
variance; but k is certain that the bombardment took place about 
the latter part of November. It was long after the disembarkatipn of 
the troops at Caife, before the admiral ^onld allow that he was ready, 
and when he was obliged to confess himself prepared, he said there 
would not be sufficient water to go *in dose to the walls, and therefore 
ordered all the ships to keep at a distance. Prissick having previously 
been sounding under the walls, knew that there was plenty of water, 
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and despising the Turks, ran in close to the batteries ; he consequently 
attracted most of the attention of the [besieged, and when he hauled 
out, had 220 balls in his hull, with the mss of most of his upper, masts 
and rigging. The whole Heet hauled off in nearly the same mutilated 
condition, without having displaced a stone of Acre ; that is to say, of 
the outside walls; the inside appeared as well as they could judge, to 
be nearly in ruins. The only effect that this battering can be said to 
have produced, is to have enabled the Pasha to* form a pretty good 
opinion of the valour of his naval commanders, and I should think the 
result of the trial could not be much to his satisfaction. Capt. Prissick 
forms a very different opinion of the character of the men. 

The failure of this attack by sea, fully convinced Ibrahim Pasha 
that he must direct the whole of his energy to the land side, and b^ 
the 3rd of December they had everything in readiness, and began their 
operations; they fired for a long time without producing any good 
effect, the guns being placed at too great an angle of elevation ; they 
altered this however, and soon made a breach ; but when the soldiers 
ought to have effected an entrance, they found that all their powder 
was expended, and were obliged to suspend thcSr operations, whilst 
they sent on board to get a supply. In the mean time, the besieged 
levelled their guns point blank, and destroyed tl^e whole of Ibrahim's 
batteries ; therefore, the Egyptians, before they could recommence, had 
to build fresh ones. There had been, during the action, some skir- 
mishing amongst the cavalry of both sides, and a great number of 
shells and Congreve rockets thrown into the town ; but, owing to the 
fusees being too short, almost all the shells burst in the air, and the 
rockets do not appear to have supported their former high character 
for destructiveness. The loss of lire amongst the Egyptian army was 
trifling, as up to the present time, the returns are only 450 killed, and 
350 wounded, since the expedition sailed from this port. Since this 
first attack, I believe there have been several others, but attended 
with no particular results, and I think we may affirm principally 
owing to the inefficiency of Ibrahim Pasha's engineer, who does not 
appear to have the least forethought. One time, when they, have 
made a practical breach, they have no powder ; another time, no shot ; 
a third, no sand-bags ; and when Capt. Swinburne, of the Rapid, was 
there, he had gone up to the mountains to cut fascines — a nice em- 
])loyment for a chief engineer ! 

The Turkish Fast, or Ramadan, being now finished, we may expect 
that the operations will be again renewed with vigour ; more parti- 
cularly as Mehemed Ali has despatched an engineer officer of the 
name of Romeo, to supersede the thick-headed fellow who is already 
with the army. I am anxious to know what effect the check the 
Egyptians have received, added to the bad weather they must have 
experienced, will have produced on their courage ; they are certainly 
superior to Abdallah's troops, and moat likely to the Sultan's, in 
their knowledge of military tactics. The forces inside Acre are said 
to be about 2000, all Syrians, wjth th^ exception of ^the cannoneert, 
who are Turks; and most excellent marksmen they havo proved 
themselves. Mehemed Ali hopes to* effect his purpose by negociati<ul, 
an envoy from the Porte has been here some time, and is now gone to 
Cdnstantinoplc-^it is said with authority from the Pasha, to effect a 
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reconciliation ; but it appears to me a vain hope. The Pasha offers 
money as a compensation for (the insult he has offered the Porte^ and 
for the loss of territory ; and 1 am well aware of the powerful effect of 
the glittering metal, but I tliink the Sultan cannot conclude a peace 
after having gone so far as he has done, without playing second fiddle* 
to Mehemed Ali all bis life. Our Pasha has already been officially 
called a rebel, and the Sultan has entreated all good Musselims to join 
ill putting down one who, by his insubordination, is likely to affect 
materially the interests of the Ottoman Empire. Mehamed Ali, on the 
other hand, has got the Sheriffe, or* head of the church, at Mecca, to 
issue a species of bull against the Sultan, denouncing him as an enemy 
to Mahomedanism, a copier of Frank customs, and unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him, and calling upon all good faithful sons of the Prophet, 
to unite in the defence of their inestimable laws. The last advices 
from Constantinople were, that 60,000 men had already left that city 
for Syria, and that the greatest activity prevailed in fitting out the 
fleet, which consisted of four three-deckers, five two-deckers, eight 
frigates, twelve or Uiirteen corvettes and brigs, and two steamers, but 
that there was verj^ little probability of its being ready to put to sea, 
previous to the latter end of March. 

The Pasha talks ^ery big to the Europeans who assemble at his 
levees, saying that he intends sending his fleet to blockade the Sultan 
in the Dardanelles. He has engaged the brother of the celebrated 
Canaris, with 100 of his countrymen^ to fit out and man six or eight 
fire-ships. 

M. 


Alexandria, 14th March 1832. 


CASTRAMETATION. 

Castramktation, or the art of encampment of armieSj ia a aubject 
of great importance, and demands the particular attention of the tacti- 
cian. It is a science intimately connected with topographical engineer- 
ing, combining the choice of position with the tactical arrangement of 
the troops and the defence of the post. 

The rectangular system of encampment, practised by the Greek and 
Koman generals, has not been much improved (by modern castraraeta- 
tion) by the introduction of the rectilinear method ge,nerally adopted. 
The camps of European armies have a front, flanks, and rear, which 
evince a partial and inadequate arrangement of the troops ; the front 
only can act, the flanks are weak, and the rear is defenceless. 

In the Seven Years War the Russians joined the coalition against 
the King of Prussia, and invaded his dominions with a very consider- 
able army, and committed great depredations in Pomerania ; there not 
being a sufficient force in that province to stop the enemy, his Majesty 
detached IV^rshal Lewald with a strong corps to attack the Russians. 
The Prussians* came unexpectedly upon the Russian camp, but the 
General thought the day too fat Siavanced to commence the battle, and 
retir^, resolving to attack the enemy early the next morning. The 
Russian army was encamped in* lines, and had prepare^ its field of 
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battle 111 front. i\rar8hal Lewald presented himself in the roar of their 
encampment, and had he instantly com^^enced the action, there can be 
no doubt he would have gained an easy victory. As the rear of the 
Russian camp was defenceless, no obstacle existed to retard the opera- 
tions of his army, and the Russian General was entirely unpj-epared to 
defend himself, ^he therefore beheld with inexpressible pleasure the 
retirement of the Prussian arm^, and not doubting that he should be 
attacked the next morning, during the night he changed his front, 
posted his artillery in the best manner, and made all the necessary 
arrangements to receive the Prussians, with a firm determination to 
defend his camp to the last extremity. It is well known that the 
Russian troops will submit to be cut down in their ranks with the 
utmost sang froid, and never retire unless ordered by their officers. 
Marshal Lewald made his attack the next morning, and though the 
Prussian troops acted with their usual bravery and discipline, the 
Russians stood firm ; and though their loss was immense, they main- 
tained their ground, and Marshal Lewald was obliged to retire, having 
suffered severely in the repeated attacks made upon the Russian 
position. 

In this battle the generals of both the Prussian and Russian armies 
evinced but little knowledge of their professior. The Russian camp 
seemed to be quite too much exposed to attack, as it does not appear 
that there were proper outposts to cover the routes by which it could 
be approached ; and had the Prussian general, upon his arrival in its 
vicinity, instantly made his attack upon its rear, the Russian army 
must have suffered a decisive defeat, and Pomerania have been delivered 
from its presence and exactions. The King of Prussia was so much 
dissatisfied with Marshal Le wald*s conduct on this occasion, that he was 
immediately recalled, and Gen. Wedel sent as his successor. 

It does not appear that Frederick the Great profited by experience 
at this period of the war, as the camp at Ilochkirchen, which he 
occupied, was surprised by Marshal Daun, and his army entirely 
defeated. Upon this occasion the King of Prussia seemed to be as 
negligent as the Russian general in Pomerania. The Prussian camp 
at Ilochkirchen had a front, flanks, and rear, but the King neglected 
to occupy with light troops the approaches to his post, and the Aus- 
trian General Lacy planned an attack on the Prussian position, and 
carried it into triumphant execution. 

In more modem operations it will appear that the encamping in 
lines has been in general attended with inconvenience, and frequently 
with disaster. In the expedition to Egypt the British artuy, under 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, after the action of the ISth of 
March, encamped in lines, and it seems that the French troops were 
permitted to approach ahd turn the right of the British position, with- 
out meeting with any resistance, until the 28th and 42nd regiments, 
though attacked in their rear, faced to the right-about, and defended 
themselves with bravery and success, and drove back the enemy with 
great loss. In order to mask the real attack upon .the right of the 
British encampment, a false attack, was made upon the left, but the 
steadiness of the troops rendered all the efforts of the French general^ 
unavailing, and the repulsed army was driven in confusion into t^e city 
of Alexandria. 

U. S. JouRK. No* 43. Ji;n£ 1832. 
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Here have been three instances noticed of the imperfection of cn« 
camjyVAents by lined, and of paljp^ble n^i^nce by the distinguisheii 
6^er(A$ ih gtiar^'n^ the appi^acfaes to cnmps thus ibiperfeddy ar-^ 
r£nig€|d« ^If, th^n, camps* ^ fonh^ are arid adniit of a firont 

diketit^ alone> surely a better and more efficient system of dastrameta^ 
tioh ou^t to daim the attention of offiderh executing the duties of tlie 
qilifterUittster-general's department in fhe diffetent armies of Europe. 

With the vie^v of* advancing a science of the greatest interest, the 
following system of castrametation is submitted to the donsideration of 
scientidc officers, in the hope that it ^possesses superior advantages to 
the present practice of encamping by lines. It is proposed then, that 
every camp, whether consisting of a regiment, a bri^de, or larger body 
of trobps, shall encamp in a square — thus:— 



Wbte.— It is not intended by this plan to give a regular diagram of the system ol 
CBstrattMtation now recommended, as mathematical *exfiietiie8S has not been at* 
U^ptad*^^t, impeprfect as scheme is, it will sliow the principle with 
clsani^, -^AA^ commaxMiing general pf brqpide and steflP. BBIjBmesHf 
kjkhens For the troops. C C C commanding olhcers of battalions, and other bat- 
won bfflcers.' 1> B D D non-CommisHioned omiierB and drommers. E E liE rank 
F F grand of the camp.' ^ ChGsff O artillery. And it itiU 

bo iiMdanuy to have mote advnQcei posts and sentries, in order that surprise may 

, alcove slt^tbh oSf a will’prusd^i foot ‘distinb!^ fronts' to an 
; it hab neitheif flatdts ndr rear^ and thdfefore ^as nb 
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pomts. A single regimeajj ino,y encamp in th|a manner, and several 
corps so encamped may form a regular teig^de, eqi^ally dcfensiWe, and^ 
brig^es so formed may constitute » a division of ,au army* The com- 
manding general's station will be tbCfCeptre ,of lus„ brigade or 
division and the officers qommandlj^ baJttaUous w'ill be jl^ t^o.most 
convenient situation for receiving, his orders and comnrnmcation with 
him. The battalion officers will be on the right and lef); pf their, com- 
mandants^ in the rear pf their respective corps^ and the non-oomr 
missioned officers behind the private men, and the whole pf tl\a Aisi 
tribution of officer^ and men appears to be well calculated CQPn 
venience and security^ 

Towards the end of the Seven Years War the Kiw, pf 
formed a camp upon a rising ground at Bundle witz, which presented a 
defensive front on all sides. It never was attacked, and therefore it 
may fairly be presumed, that it was judiciously chosen, skilfid^^occu*- 
I)ied, and powerfully defended by works and artillery. * * 9 ^ 

The camp selected by the Saxon army at Pima, in the year 17.5G, 
could not be forced, but the King of Prussia blockaded it so effectually 
as to compel the Saxons to surrender at discretion; but his Majesty 
lust two armies afterwards at Maxen and Laerahut, in consequence of 
tlieir having taken positions from which they coiild not retire; and the 
Duke of Cumberland, in the year 1757> permitted himself to be driven 
by the Frencli Marshal D'Etrees into a situation from which he neither 
could advance nor retire, and his Royal Highness was obliged to sur- 
render nearly fifty thouaand fighting-men, upon very unfavourable 
terms, to the French general. The choice of positions, and the manner 
of securing their defence, are of great importance in military opera- 
tions. The lines at Torres Vedras, in Portugal, chosen by the Duke 
of Wellington and fortified by British engineers, evince what may he 
effected by skill, judgment, and resolution. These lines could not be 
turned, as their fianks were unattackable, and their front was so well 
covered by the nature of the ground, by works and artillery, as to 
render all the enemy's efforts hopeless and unavailing^ 

Alfred. 
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ANECDOTIC OF TUB LATE GENERAL SIB GEORGE DON. 

It is W’ell known that after the failure of the celebrated expedition 
to the Scheldt, under the Earl of Chatham, in 1S09, that nobleman 
quitted the army in September, and returned to England. The late 
Gen. Sir /George Don, then Lieutenant-Governer of Jersey, was 
selected by the Gommaiider-in-chief (Sir David Dundas) to proceed at 
once to Wqlcliewf» and replace Lord Chatham < On his arrival, the 
General found the army dwtributed oyer pestiferous island, artd 
daily foiling victims by Hundreds tp the fotef autumnal fever. In 
what manner Sir Gfeprge Don vdisebarged the arduous duty of cojjp- 
manding a large force under such painful and Snglorioua circuimsitoikc^ 
what personal attention he gave to tlie hospitals and other aiTSfl|(Ciia(ien'ts 
for the cary and comfort of the sufowing.trpops^ kfo uqt^ neqcjSparyj^rO 
to notice. . The su^rv^ving officers wlio served ip thajf^ ill- 

fated expedition, can never forget the extraordinar^^exertions and serf- 
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devotion of the {i^«nt>chief. The 'erelcom^ orders for the evacuation 
of Walcheren at length arrived, and preparations were immediately 
made to carry them into effect; First the sick, and next the oo^va* 
lescent were embarked ; then the work of destruction proceeded : the 
basin, the arsenal, magazines, &c. were effectually destroyed, and the 
sad remnant of the fine army whkh Irsd such few months previously 
left their native shore — the small band of those still capable of stand- 
ing under arms— were prepared to quit the unhealthy swamp. It was 
no secret that the native authorities of the island were decidedly 
unfavourable to the English. Sir George Don had ascertained from 
unquestionable sources, that they were in constant correspondence 
with the French General. On the day* previous to that fixed for the 
final embarkation, certain movements on the part of the French indi- 
cated an intention to attack the British, when they should attempt to 
pass the commanding forts held by their enemy. Gen. Don imme- 
diately assembled at his quarters the burgomaster uud chief burghers ; 
he informed them tj^at on the morrow the evacuation of their island 
would be effected, an]^ be would fain hope that no molestation of tlie 
French would oblige him to cut the dykes. Messieurs,** said Sir 
George, with that soldier-like demeanour for which he was remark- 
able ; Messieurs, — Votre isle existe aujourdhui ; mats, si je le trouve 
apropos, U n*ejclstSra plus demain** With this significant hint, the 
conclave was dismissed. Several messengers were afterwards observed 
to pass and repass between the town and the French head-quarters. 
On the 23rd December 1809, the British army sailed out of the 
Scheldt without having lost a man during the embarkation, or any of 
the vessels receiving a shot from a French battery. W. 

ACTION OF THE MEHLIN SLOOP OFF HAVRE. 

1 have just opened the twelfth volume of the Naval Chronicle, and 
in page 231, August 1804, find the following account of what was 
at the time considered a very gallant little affair. 

The Merlin sloop, of sixteen guns, Capt. Brenton, was so close in with 
Havre, and so far from the rest of the squadron, thqt ninety-seven gun- 
vessels got out and attacked her. 

Upon this great force did our little vessel keep up such a tremendous 
cannonade for three hours, that they were obliged to keep at bay ; and it 
was not until a reinforcement was coming out, that she made sail, and join- 
ed the rest of the squadron, which had witnessed her conduct. She was part 
of the time in only three fathoms water, and so near to the batteries, that 
their shot went over her." 

I have to observe, Ilis Majesty's Sloop Merlin, to the best of my re- 
membrance, mounted fourteen thirty-two pounders, and two long nines 
on the main-deck, four twenty-four pound carrortades on her quarter- 
deck, and also two oii her forecastle, making altogether twenty-two 
guns instead of sixteen. The flotilla of praams^ brigs, and luggers, 
were either out exercising or endeavouring to escape to BoiHogne, 
when wp^I say we, for it was my firtt cruise, and being on deck all 
the tim^ remember it well, ) httacKed them. Instead of ninety-seven, 
there imist have been more than doable that number ; but 1 believe we 
only actually engaged about tWenty-eight, perhaps at most thirty,- 
and quite enough too. Their' defcks were absolutely crowded With 
troops. Some of the brigs had two, but in general one heavy long 
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gun> but^ from their crowded iBitate^ we suffered miieii more from the 
butteries than from thein«,^ Againi 1 don't think we were engaged so 
long as three hours, and no reinforcement was coming out of Havre-»de** 
Grace when we discontinued the action. 

We were getting into very shoal water, and our position was become 
critical ; one beautiful long, low brig, which it was supposed approach^* 
ed with the intention of throwing a couple of hundred' soldiers oft our 
decks, was dismasted by us,' and three others driven on shore; several 
long row boats (similar to deal galleys) which, from the number of 
oars they pulled, the seamen nicknamed Centipedes, did come out of 
the pier, and took the dismasted brig in tow, and also went to the 
assistance of those we had driven on shore* No reinforcement was 
wanted on their part. 

Nottinghamshire, 13th April 1833. 

ANKGDOTR OF A FRENCH OFFICER AT SL BODON. 

BY AJT EYE-WITITESS. , 

At the charge made by the whole of the French cavalry at El 
Bodon, on the square formed by the 5th and 77th regiments, a Prencii 
officer had his horse shot under him, and both fell together. The offi- 
cer, although not much hurt, lay on the ground as ,|f dead, and in this 
situation, would, in all probability, have escaped,— as the French 
infantry were fast advancing to the relief of their cavalry, had it not 
been for a German hussar, one squadron of whom were engaged in the 
conflict, who rode up to the spot, and made a cut at the officer lying on 
the ground ; on which he immediately sprang up, and with his sword 
at the guard, set the German at defiance. Another of the King's 
German hussars then galloped up, and desired the French officer to 
surrender, which he refused to do. The appearance of the officer in 
this position was truly heroic. He stood without his cap ; his head 
was bare, and some marks of blood were on his face. From the fine 
attitude he presented, and being a tall athletic man, he strongly im- 
pressed the beholders with the belief that he would defend himself 
against both the hussars. At this time. Ensign Canch, of the 5th, ran 
out of the square, and was proceeding rapidly to the place, in the hope 
of inducing the officer to surrender liimself a prisoner ; but the hussars 
finding they were baffled, and could not subdue this brave man with 
the sword, had recourse to the pistol, with which they killed him, to 
the great regret ^of the British regiments that were looking on. 

This affair took place about half-way between the square already 
mentioned and the French cavalry, who were still hovering about after 
being repulsed by the 5th and 77th Regiments. 

We were informed by a prisoner taken at the time, that the officer 
who defended himself so gallantly against the two hussars, was an 
Irisliman, and the Major of his regiment. 

EXPLOITS OF ftftiTISH DRAGOONS. ^ ^ 

In addition to the gallant exploit^ performed by humble individuals 
of the British Cavalry inserted in former Numbers, we have oeen fum. 
nished by an old Peninsular Dragoon with tlie following. 

A few days after the battle of Vittoria, a patrole of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, consisting of an officer. Corporal Field, a|id privates Mouldy 
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and Powell, charged the rear-^ard of the French column retiring 
through the small town of Ostiz^ near Pauip^luna, and took twenty- 
seven infantry prisoners, tirhoini Oiey brought in safe to the head- 
quarters of the regiment, under ^ii^otuuftances of some difiiculty. 

At the battle of Ayr, in Prance, Serjeant-Major Vernon, of the 
same regiment, with six privates, dhargied and forced the passage of a 
bridge, obstinately defended. shpt throu^^ the lungs, but 

recovered. On the sakne day, privates Hose and Ciuig, of the same 
regiment, being orderlies to Sir Wi Stewart, out their way, before his 
face, into a close column of the enemy, and brouj^t out safely a ser- 
jeant of the 71st, who had been taken prisoner,* having overheard the 
Gepe^a]^ regretting his loss as l^ing his favourite orderiy. Rose was 
shot through the arm, and Craig's horse received eight musket-shot 
bpt ^ved to carry hmi safe out of tlie coluwa. 

• 1 oftiHtDt tmt agree with your eorrespwtdent J. M. that it is a de* 
Insion to believe that squares cannot be broken by cavalry, and it is 
certainly mischievous to a degree to be always teaching the latter to 
think so. I am of of^nion, that when it is practicable to choose the 
point of attack, it may frequently be done. Squares should be charged 
at one of the angles, ^and with not too large an attacking front, in 
preference to the faces. 

MY XA6T CIOAS. 

Late on the eve of the memorable battle of Waterloo, the regiment 
to which I belonged took up its position on that hard-fought held, in 
front of Hougoumont, or more properly speaking the Chateau de Gou- 
mont, a strong farm-house, and the key-stone of the British line. The 
sun set red, ominously foretelling stormy weather, and about dark the 
rain descended in torrents. Our situation, as may easily be conceived, 
was none of the most enviable, being totally destitute or tents of field 
materiel ; we bivouacked in line, and here and there might be seen 
through the murky gloom of night, men huddled together, trying to 
retain that animal heat so necessary to our existence, to say nothing of 
our comfert. A party of half a do^ien of us gathered round a fire of 
half-ignited logs of wood, trying by every means ingenuity could in- 
vent to nhrse it into flame, and prevent the rain utterly drowning its 
genial influence. We were sitting despondingly wet, and talking over 
our pifobabl^ fates in the morrow's fight, when by some unaccountable 
influence, I put mjr Band into the side pocket of my g^ej ereat-coat ; 
I felt a something — I withdrew piy hpnd, with a wiaglcu feeling of 
joy and fear — ^joy occarioned by the unWkecVpfor discovery ; fear from 
a dread of being disappointed if 1 prosecuted my search without uhi- 
mute success; when, ^having essayed again, tu^ny great delight and t& 
the of my ctwn|mnlon8, I puUed out a cigar—my last cigar<^I 
hal£»i^t6d '^icS^and' applied it to the weei!,^alas! po' 
8nn<*e r^wfu*dad my I^brsed my felly for so carelei^y e^t- 

! t w4te4 it, I Tollea.ilj, unrotjied it ; ?* %t, 
I t^^a «u;ts that Amokqrp have' invented to doctor a baft cmar, 

when half*aa-ooujr's patfenl fendeavoul, i dicited a blue curiiiig 
cloud hem my last* cigar. Happy moment f Though years have in* 
tervened, never have I fergottCfl tliat most ecstatic spedk in' the few 
liOtirs Of tcrirestrittl happiness f hs^i^e met ^vith, H. K. S. * 

' tt • < ^ ^ ^ » < i ' 
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, THU ARMV. ^ ^ 

1 7^ oui^ last we stated in round numbers the numerical forM of the r^W 
French Army. The foUowing details, which include all ranks and deserip 
tions, shew the eompuaition and training of that vast body. 

Besides the marshals and Ueutenant<^generals^ there ere ^0 mar^chauj^t* 
or major^jgfenerals. 

The staff corps is composed of 33 colonels, 33 lieutenant-colonels, 109 
ihiefb of battsdion, and 226 captains, besides 80 odicers of the Etat M^jor 
lie Place^ aild a corps dUntendaace (of administration). 

There are 1333 medical officers, and 703 officers employed 4n the interior 
economy of corps, akfd in the clothing department. In the camp eiitripage 
department there are 45 officers empmyed, 1400 workmen, and in thn train 
of equipages 3315 men. 

The troops of the line consist of 67 regiments, or ^68 battalions, making 
a total of 242,540 men. 21 regiments of light infantry, or 63 battcilions, 
amounting to 56,385 men ; the foreign legion of 3 battalions, 30 companies 
of fusiliers sedentaires, and 89 companies of veterans, compose a body of 
iipviards of 20,000 men, to which the custom-house officers may be added, 
IS they are all soldiers, and consist of 20,000 effectives. 

The cavalry of the French army is composed of— 

12 regiments of cuirassiers 1 3,752 

18 regiments of the line 21,708 

And 20 regiments of light cavalry 25,320 


Total 60,780 

The artillery consists of 8 lieutenant-generals, 14 marshals-de-camp, and 
296 officers of different grades; store-keepers, &c. 571 ; and 11 regiments 
of artillery 28,402 ; 1 battalion of pemtooners 1513, 12 companies of wwk- 
men 1248, 1 company of armourers 104, and 6 squadrons of the train of the 
park, forming a total of 37,360 men. 

There are 12 generals of engineers, and 380 officers of all ranks, and 500 
storekeepers, &c. ; 8 regiments of engineers 7668, 3 companies of the wag- 
gon-itraio 375, and 1 Company of armourers 154; total 9089 men in the en- 
gineer departments The municipal guards, gens d’armes> coloiuai troops, 
Algerine chasseurs, aqd coast guard, amount to 19,238, making a gran 
total of 472,642 men. 

This immense army is well armed, well clothed, and the whole of the 
appointments of l;he best description. 

A regiment of 3 battalions of infantry has 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 

3 chiefs of battalion, 1 major, 3 adjutants-major, 1 treasurer or paymaster, 

I officer of clothing, 1 assistant-treasurer, 1 carrier of the colours, 1 6ur»> 
gconHnajor, and 1 assistant«>surgeoo, 24 captains, 24 lieutenants, and 24 
sub-liejutenants ; non-commissioned officers, musioians, druramers, furriers, 
storekeepers, au^ workmen, amount to 534, gmnadiers 276, voltigeurs 27^1, 
fusUeers 1643, making a total of 27S^3 men. 

A cavalry regiment upOn uie war emblishment hgs 1 colonel, 1 lieuttv 
naftttemOnel, 3 chefe aeifoadrofl, J 1 captaii^ of ‘ iftstructibnr, Or" 

ridin^-mUster, 3 a<3^utHnts-thaJor, 1 treasurer, 1 assistimt-^reasufer, 1 eaji/i- 
taiik of clothing, t standard-bearer, 1 surgeoUHtiajor, f assistant-sttrgeon, I 
veterinary*-surge<on, liassittant, and 36 oSier> bfficersi and of * 

sionpd, officers and holdievs, amounting to 948 men. . > ^ 

Tli;e sv^ordsiof the French cavalry ard in general very good, being longer^ 
tind lighter m the blade than those of the Biitibh (.aviary, and, theiefure, 
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» iQ^oul(itQd* for «erviae. lofontryv a 9 well as cavalry corps have a 
fop9ing»master» i^nd every officer soldier is carefully instructed , in the 
use of the weapon which he carries^ I^he discipline of the French troops is 
conducted, as far as the musket a^d bayonet, are concerned, on very ptoper ' 
principles. The recruit is directed to repeat after the instructor^ the 
words of command for every motion of the hrelock, and he accordingly 
apqulres a knowledge at the same time Of the different words of command^ 

well as of the motions. 

Marching is easily acquired by a French recruit, as all school-hoys, nay 
the very children are taught tq march with respect to dressing in the 
ranks, wheeling, and preserving distances in open column, the Frencli in- 
fantry are very deficient. The cavalry are bad horseimen, and their horses 
'ill-trained. Jn marching in line* or column, dressing is not attended to by 
the office;rs ^ and fo whe^ng there dpes not appear to be any fixed principle 
whatever 

. A french .reginaent of infantry generally consists of three battalions, and 
!rs ahput .tihc same strength as a brigade in the British service. The three 
batt^lbna draw up in the field as a brigade, and the .colonel, or in his 
absence, the Heuteuarit-c<)ionel acts as a brigadc-geuer^d, each battalion 
being commanded by -a chef dc battalion ; and whether the regiment is in 
line or column, the wivds of command and explanations given by the colo- 
nel are repeated by all the chiefs of battalion ; aikl though this repetition is 
necessary when the trdbps are in line, it has a bad effect when the regiment 
is in column, and from the confusion of orders and explanations, it seems 
more likely to mislead the corfis in the execution of the evolution, than to 
produce clearness of conception on the. part of the officers of the regiment. 
One important advantage is produced by the French regiments being com- 
posed of three or more battalions : their superior officers are accustomed to 
command a larger body of troops than a single corps, and are thus well in- 
structed, and constantly practise the duties of a general officer before they 
obtain that rank in the service. 

The French infantry are formed in three ranks, but in firing, the rear 
rank men hand their muskets to their file leaders, receive the discharged 
arms from tlie men in the front and centre ranks, load them and deliver 
them back to their file leaders, and thus the fire of three ranks is actually 
thrown^upon the enemy. In firing three .deep, the front rank kneeling, the 
French troops do not close their ranks sufficiently, and 1 have no doubt that 
in the hurry of action, many of the front rank men are ehot through the 
bead, as I have frequently observed that the muzzles cf the rear rank men’s 
arms, seldoip clear the shoulders of the front rank. In firing by companies 
or divisions, the officers retire to the rear, and give their words of command 
from positions in which it is impossible for them to see that the men direct 
their fire properly. ,, 

In marching, the French infantry are equal fo any troops in the world in 
bearing fatigue, but their arms are not good, akid .they ar e Very clumsy and 
quite too heavy. It is very strange that governments do not see the pro- 
priety of equipping their troops, and adopting a system of discipline founded 
on principles of couimqn sense. The object of all arming and military in- 
struction should be to destroy the enexuy.* good firelocka provided, 

upd troops carefully instructed in their use, three fourths of their fire 
, yrould do execution at a given distance, ^d there would be mueh less am- 
raunitipU expended than at present, and we should not hear , of aripies of 
^^Q,adQ. men figlitiug for ai\ entire day, without the killed and Wbunded 
amounting tp mpfre than S2d,000.mem 

The evolutions practised by the French troops are .pf the old school. In 
• echelon movements they are very deficient ; the par^elism of the divisions 
is hardly ever preserved, and the formation of the line seldom executed 
.with accuracy and, facility., , Fetirmg from the fianks of companies by files 
Is sometimes prapt\sed by The French iofoi'itry, but there jwsoJitUe atten- 
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tion paid to inarching upon afioertain^ points^ or in the^ preservation of 
^staQce 0 > or in closing up the Ales, that when h^ted or fronted^ the ranks 
require a great deal of tlmo to be dressed before the battalion can be 
wheeled into line. In changing the front of a line of three b^talions to the 
left, open columns of companies were formed on the right company of each, 
the left column wheeled a quarter of the circle to the left, and then deploy- 
ed into line; the two other columns wheeled also to the left upon seg- 
ments of much larger circles, and deployed into line,* dressing upon the left 
battalion. Nothing could be more clumsy and unmeaning Sian this evolu- 
tion, as the change of front might have been executed with ease and accu- 
racy in one third of the time. 

When the line was to be changed to the left, the left battalion should 
have wheeled by companies to the left, and deployed to the right into line ; 
the two other battalions, by wheeling into ecnelon to their left, could have 
marched upon the shortest lines, and formed with precision (without losing 
a moment) upon the halted corps. The French infantry and cavalry con- 
tinue to practise the oountertnarch, an evolution which no competent tacti- 
cian can ever deem necessary. Why it is still a part of the British regula- 
liuns has never been explained. The changing the front of a line by a 
countermarch upon the centre, either by files or by (divisions, shows a scanty 
knowledge of tactics, and could not be executed hi presence of an enemy, 
without exposing the troops to destruction. Why is not a more sinmle plan 
of battalion formation adopted, by which the line may be enabled to act 
towards the rear as well as to the front, and to either fiank, without any pre- 
vious preparation, and the delay and dangers of a countermarch be entirely 
avoided ? Such a plan is not difficult of suggestion, or impracticable in exe- 
cution. It may be established in an hour, and give to regiments and to 
larger bodies, such facility in all necessary evolutions as never yet has been 
attained. 

The French troops either wheel forward, or face to the right or l^t, and 
march by files into column. This method is certainly to be preferred to 
wheeling backward, but if it be necessary to maintain the ground upon 
which the line stands, why not face to the right about, and wheel forward 
into column ? They practise retii’ing by files from the fianks of the batta- 
lion, the heads of which meet in the rear of the centre, and wheel to the 
rear. Both cavalry and infantry perform this awkward evolution without 
being either covered by skirmishers or light infantry. Can any movement 
be more dangerous, or present a more inviting situation for attack ? 

Simplicity in milttary manoeuvres should be one great object with the 
tjictician; and another of the utmost importance is to form the troops in 
such a manner, that they can act with the greatest promptitude and effect, 
and form to the front, or to either flank without a moment's delay. All file 
marching should, therefore, be carefully avoided, and close columns be the 
general formation up<m the largest front that the ground will admit of. 
Should any chahge of front be required, the column can wheel upon its 
ground to either flank, and immediately deploy into line. 

In the late reign a corps of 30,000 men> commanded by a marshal of 
France (Prince Hohenloe), were assembled near Paris, end the evolutions 
were intended to represe'nt a battle in which the French had been victo- 
rious. The troops were formed in two lines, with artillery on each flank, 
and several corps of light troops were detached in front, ana commenced the 
action. 1 placed myself in the rear of cme of the battalions of the guai^ 
royal, in order the more convenien|tly to observe the manner in which com- 
manding officers of brigades and regiments performed their du^. Shortly 
after the firing of the troops lin advance begun, the artiuhry inoved 
forward, and cannonaded the supposed enemy, though their own light troopt* 
• were in their front ; but neither cavalry nor infantry were ordered to su^ 
port the artillery. While this was taking place on the right, the enemy 
was understood to be retiring "on their left, and fomning in the plain to 
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attack the centre of the French airmy; a partial change of front was or- 
knd daring this ev^^lutioo^ the cavalry of the guard made two or 
three 'ehdrges, hut they were constantly repulsed by the enemy’s artillery. 
The French infantry having completed their lines, which were compos^ 
of half Swiss and half native regiments, opened thmr hre, and contipned it 
about ten minutes, when an order was g^ven for the second line to pass 
tlMMgh the first, which had, it was supposed, suffered severely. Xn execut- 
ing inis operation, 1 perceived that the commanding officer of the battalion 
of *royal guards seemed greatly at a loss what to do^ ^pon which his drum- 
major addressed him very famiuarly, and said, ^^^Monsieur le Colonel, wheel 
or throw back the left division, or every company, and that will enable the 
Swiss to pass.” Merci, Monsieur Maj[or,” said the commanding officer ; the 
order was given, and through the ^wiss regiment passed at the quickest 
pabd;^ llm'druirt^ beating the charge. * * * 

'At Moment 1 observed the Frdnch Marshal, attevfded by a numerous 
stirif^'ridlhg briskly hi front of a wMdi hdd been potted en potence; 

to my' gredt surprise this corps, whether by Mistake Or accident I can- 
n6t decide, nred several times by companies, grand divisions, and wings, on 
tliMr own field-marshal and staff, before the order to cease was received. 

M^en the review wm concluded, an officer of the royal guard, to whom 
I Was slightly known, asked my opinion of the operations of the day. I 
gave my sentiments very candidly, by observing that the guards looked 
very well, handled their arms with ease and accuracy, but that they con-^ 
sumed too much tic'^e in their formations, which I attributed to the batta- 
lion officers not being charged with the dressing of their companies on the 
march, with their covering in column, nor with the preservation of the pro- 
per distances between their divisions. ** Well/’ said the French officer, 
that may be so, but we follow the rules laid down by the Great General of 
tiie age, and do not believe that they can be improved. Have we net con- 
quered all Europe by an adherence to these rules, and are not our tactics 
copied by all the armies which we have subdued, and by all the nations in 
the world?” I must except one nation,” said 1, ** and that is Great Bri- 
tain. We never adopted the French system of tactics; we had one of our 
own, which was put in practice in Egypt, at Maida, and at Waterloo. Our 
system is simple, and easily understood. We know the use of offensive 
arms both at sea and on shore, and when we meet an enemy, our desire is to 
close with him without ceremony or delay, and decide the quarrel by close 
and decisive combat.” Well, well, 1 admit you are a brave and resolute 
natkm ; but had it not been for your superior fleets, ancT the sea which sepa- 
ratee France from Great Britain, which we could not inarch across, perhaps 
the conquest of your country had been added to our other triumpl^/’ I 
should be sorry, Monsieur, to aay anything which would militate against 
your amour propre^ but I must assure you that Britain was on armed nation 
daring the latter period of the war to which we have alluded^ and had it 
been as easy to invade England as Spain or Portugal, the same s})irit and 
determination which enabled the Bntish Government to reconquer these 
kingdoms, and wrest them from the gripe of France, would have presented 
on the British soil a host of freemen ready and , competent to defeat the 
invadets,^ and to mmntain the freedom and indepeiideace of their edantry.” 

Well# Moaaiear Anglais#” said he# both the Frenclt ^aud the English 
nanona areivery brave, and 1 hope they will long 0Dntuiue«good friends^ 
You know that some prejudices still exist on both sides of the Channel# I 
ho{tettheiinitereour|evWhiri^ ie talong place between the two connteieSi will 
speedily remove them, andihat France and England, eajgying^the blerainga 
of rational liberty, wUL view each other with mlings o(f remprocal regi^d, 
and long cherish the most cordial sentiments of eriiem arising from the ji^it 
admiration of theirnational chgractew.” j ’ ^ ' 

/ . ' ** AlFH!.!). 
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lLEFU««JtS. M 

\mong&t the foreign miliUry, who have ee^ght an aayliim in Prunfie^ 
there would aopear to be aVi eEttaordioary number of coixmiissioned officera, 
namely, 1691 Poles, and 1 101 Spaniards ; the non-commissioned and privates 
of the fobmer nation being only 7S7, and of the latter 11(^# Some doubt 
seems to be entertained, whether $ great many of these emigrants have not 
thrown themselvee upon the bounty of the French Government under false 
pretences,*— bs stained with dVll, rather than political, offences. The aUow- 
ances nitlde jko these refugeee^ dmbttnted last year to 800,000/. ; but, for the 
presept year^ they are estimated at* l, 600 ,o 6 oL^Gtiizot *8 Rep^ to the Cham** 
her of ti^Meey Se^s, 18S9. 

aOVAL Ain£e-nc-CAMF, &C, 

It appears that the six aides-de-camp attached to the French lunges per- 
sonal service (ire to rec;oive an annual addition to their pay of t]iyelyu tpou- 
bcind francs (about 4i80/«) The sixtoen orderly officers {qffiojieri ^ ordonmnef) 
who have just been appointed, will wear the uniform peculiar to the descrip- 
tion of force to which they appertain, with the addition of an atguUlette /of 
gold or silver, in character with the corps in which they hold commissions, 
After a year’s service, besides two at the most neai- the person of the soyp- 
j eign, they are to resume their former station in the ranks. Their service 
will be altogether distinct from that of the king’s aids-de-camp, though 
they will he always under their orders. 

FUEXCn KAVT. 

From the law coneeming promotion, which has just been published, we 
collect the subsequent regulations: — 

No individual can hold the rank of lieutenant on board of a frigate, 
unless he has served two years In a king’s ship, either as a midshipman 
{thtie) of the first class, or auxiliary-lieutenant, or chief-master ; if homing 
the latter rank, he must have seen service in a ^ip or frigate, and under^ne 
examination in the theory of navigation and Uie practice of nautical affairs. 

No one can become lieutenant on board a ship-of-the-line unless {i^ has 
‘-erved two yearu in that capacity on board of a frigate. 

'I’o bo captain of a corvette, the officer must have served four years, at 
least, as a lieutenant in a ship-of-the-iine. 

To lie captain of a frigate, he must havB served four years at least as a 
captain of the corvette ; and to be captain of a shipsof-the-^line, he must have 
served at least tw'o years as captain of a frigate, and have held some com- 
mand at sea for four years, dating from his appointment as lieutenant of h 
sliip-of-the-line. 

There can be no promotion to the rank of Rear-Admiral, unless the officer 
shall have served three years as captain of a ship-of-the-line (one-half 
whereof as commanding officer of a squadson of three king’s ships), or have 
served as captain of n ship-of-the-line for eight years, of which four have 
been passed in positive command. 

None hut a Rear-Admiral, who, as such, has commanded a squadron of 
five vessels at least, can be, promot^ to the rank of a Vice-Admiral. 

Twb^hirds of the appointments* of lieutenancies on board of ships-of-the- ' 
lide ht« to bu given’ according to seniority : and in tlie appointments of cap- 
tahb of corvettes and frigates, one xnedety are' to be given according to thu 
same rule. * ' 

In times of war, the term of seryi^ required for passing from one gnidetn 
anetber may be abridged onodialf by the sovereign. < ’ 

CMecrSj who may be made prisoners bf war, shall not lose their rights with> 
respect to seniority in promotions. ^ 

No promotion can take place out of prescribed course (hove du cadte)^ 
nor con any honorary appointments whatever be made. 
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MAIUWB ▲BTltLX.lSmY* 

The Minister of the Marine has directed a new ship, the Navaribo, 6f*100 
guns, to be built ; she will have two decks only, in accordance with the; new 
system, and like Le Suffrein, will carry none but thirty-pounders. The 
loweip tier will consi'jt of long guns, the second will be of shorter barrels, and 
the third and uppermost of c.irronades, al^ of the same calibre. '^The oflRcers 
of the French navy are said to approve highly of this reforpi in their marine 
artillery, for which the service is indobtea to two of the $(|lt dwtinguislied 
of its naval engineers. The advantage of the new systeunf^Mpears to consist 
in the adaptability of the balls to every^gun on board, wllmh will do away 
with the serious impediments arising, during an engagement, from the 
necessity of supplying projectiles of dissimilar si^es, 

FaiOAi'%:s. 

There »re at thid moment thirty-two in course of building, viz. thirteen 
of sixty ; seventeen of hfty>*two ; and two of forty-six guns. 

RUSSIA. 

The first number pf the Russian ** Jmfnal of the Ministry for the Home 
Department enables us to supply some authentic details of no incon^^ider- 
able moment, with regWd to tne present state of the population and military 
resources of the Musi^vite empire. The former, as it appears from the 
census completed in 1829, exhibited the following aspect under a general 
point of view ; — u 

Individmls of the male eex. 

1. Taxable, or enjoying remission from taxation • 19,097,621 

2. Persons not taxed .... 727,332 

3. The military ..... 747,657 

4. Reported by the local authorities, but not returned 

in the official lists ..... 427,685* 

21.000. 295 

Approximate number of the inhabitants of Grusia, 

Imeritia, Mingrelia, Armenian peasantry, Achalzuk, 
the Mahometan province of the Trans-Caucasian 
territory, Bessarabia (so far as they are exempt from 
taxation or have no particular avocations), foreigners 
temporarily resident in Russia, or not registered, on 
a moderate computation * . . . 999,805 

22 . 000 . 100 

Individuals of th^ female sejp. 

Estimated as somewhat below the number of males . 21,699,900* 

43,700,000 

Kingdom of Poland, of Grand- duchy of Finland, males 
and females .... . . 5,300,000 

TotAl . . 49,000,000 

The mato population of Poland is stated ^ 019,153, and that of f'fhland 
at 635,034. 

The discharge^ soldiers, who are beoome independent settleffti hnd'pay 
taxes, amount to 20,981 , ; clefgy, of aH denominations, inclusive of tpe& 
children and 4592 monks, 218,418 discharged soldiers, 439d^ and 

"individuals, attached to the imperial palftces, 1692. 

— — . .Ift.. ; 

• Amongst these we ifnd.l9,88d eiildtm superior offieefs; and 8d,79l db- 
charged soldiers ; fareigfiers, * 
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The Cosacbcks are thus enumerated^ under the head of the “ Cossack army, 
exempt from taxes 

OfflCLTf. CoflsacKfl. 

Of the Don 1585 90,223 

Tscherriomorskishes . . . 509 57,679 

Along the Caucasian line • • • 308 52^607 

In the Astracbun territory . . 282 12,079 

Orenburg . . . , * 617 31,160 

Stawropol . , . . 58 1,790 

Bashkir . . ^ . 4241 160,689 

Mersherak .... 872 29,709 

Siberia ..... — 7,534 . 

Cossacks of the line • . 229 19,776 

Total . 8701 . 463,146 * 

The nomadic Kalmuka are returned at 28,341 ; and the liomadic Kirgishes 
at 68,810. 

PRUSSIA. 


MAESIIAL BLirCHER AKD HIS ANCE'^TRY. 

Talent has been a species of heir-loom in certain families; and this is 
again brought to proof in the instance of the great Prussian soldier, whose 
forefathers must, by the possession of qualities which are not of every day 
occurrence, have at least entitled themselves to the celebrity recorded in 
La Faigea Bibliotheca Frarnwriatratensis Ordin., However ridiculously ima- 
ginative the special circumstances reported in the Chronicle may have been, 
the author tells us. that Ulrich, Bishop of Rutzeburgh, one df the noble 
family of the Bluchers, surpassed every other, by universal consent, in all 
virtues ; omnea, omnium comtcnaUf virtutibus omnibua anteibat*** He cared 
especially for the poor, and when at times he had no longer wherewdth to 
bestow his bounties upon them, he showed them by showers of tears” how 
deeply he commiserated their condition, and consoled them with the most 
endearing expressions of sympathy under their poverty and distress. Once, 
when provisions had become enormously dear, we are told that he distri- 
buted his whole stock of grain amon|^t the indigent ; and, there being still 
a crow'd of them importuning him for succour, he was reminded bv his 
steward that there was no alternative left but to send them away. Ulrich, 
in reply, however, hating ordered him to. proceed to his granary and divide 
what he should find there among the supplicants, the steward, upon opening 
the doors, found that it had been miraculously replenished at every corner ! 
We are informed also, that this prelate was as anxious for their souls and 
morals, as for their bodily wants. When asked, upon, his deathbed, .whe- 
ther he desired that his brother, Herrmann, should be chosen to succeed 
him, he answered — No, for it is an evil thing that the Lord s sanctuary 
should descend by inheritance.” Ulrich died in 1275, and though his brother 
was passed over at the election immediately succeeding, he was elected, 
on account of his extraordinary merits, at that which followed. 

Aiiqthei? of the warrior^s* ancestry, W^poTt BlucheVf was raised to the same 
bishoprick in the year 1354. He was a man, we are told, who stood high in 
repute for his piety and sanctity of manpers ; , thpqgji Pope Innocent refund 
to confirm his appointment on account of his youln. So soon as wis in^l- 
ligenee 'reached nlin,.he bent in ewpest application before tjie Deity, !^- 
8ee6hinff Him to affqrdljibspme token of his wilUnd pleasure with him. 
Aqd the Lord, says our Chrd^iple, listened to hw prayer. During the 
course of the ensuing night, his beard grew so grey and to so great a 
length, and his appearance became altogether so venerable, that the Holy 
Father, failing to recognize the persoJfi of the bishop-eleict when he was 
presented to him the next day, iihtanUy granted him prglatical investiture ; 
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ibocte adeo barhatus canus et venerabilisf actus est, ui ffostero 4ie, 
iter urn mmmo Poutifici oblatus, non agnosverctur. He was of a lofty and 
dauntless spirit C animo ewcelso atque imperteMto ), As evidence of this 
oharact^ristiQ it in recorded^ that when AlbeH, Duke of^Meoklenb&t^h^ * 
turned to wicked ways and deiued hie subjects justice. Bishop Bluches ad- 
dressed him in Arm and awful langueRe {hac ea terrifiee diwit saying^ 
— Duke Albert, in recompense of Uiy Humility and benevolence, God has 
exalted thee to honour, power, and riches ; but, inasmuch as thou repayost 
this dispensation with miserable ingratitude, and forgettest the blessings im- 
plored for thee by those who came before me, 1 will curse and not bless 
thee, as commissioned by the divine authority ; and tliou knowest well, that 
God heareth the prayer of his servants when wrongfully persecuted.*^ And 
saying this, the Bishop commanded his episcojwl vestments to be brought in 
to him, thid ha might pronounce sentence or excommunication against the 
Duke ; hut tW Prince’s heart quailed within him, as if an angel’s voice had 
souncUd in his ears, and he ceased from all his iniquity. This Bishop 
l^ipfSrt, of the Blud&er line, died at Ratzeburgh in jVIay 1S7S . — ( Froin 
Professor Paumers Correspondence*) 

• TaRKEY. 

At the close of Match last, the Sultan promoted Dilaver Bey, Skender 
Bey, and Bekir Bey, from colonelcies to brigadicr-generalships ; and at the 
same time raised thent to the rank of posmis. They were afterwards ad- 
mitted to an audience and adrooniidied by his Highness to the following 
right-soldierlike effect. It no longer admits of dispute that an acquaint- 
ance with the science of war must be of great public utility ; the effect of 
the knowledge which it imparts, has been to exalt the military in general 
estimation above every other rank in life. I have never hesitated to re- 
ward such as have distin^isbed themselves in thiis career by persona! merit. 
Your zeal, gallantry, and talents have not escaped my notice ; you owe it to , 
yourselves alone, that you have attained to the honourable station winch 1 
have just conferred upon you, and 1 charge you never to forget this duties 
which it imposes upon you. Let your whole thoughts centre upon the 
honour and splendid name which it will assure you amongst your equals. 
J^t the JveUl of battle, therefore, be your pleasure and ambition ; and re- 
member, that I require, after the fatigdes of the day are over, that you 
dedicate your leisure hours to studying the vaiious branches of tactics and 
Rtrategetics. Be unremitting in the acquisition of knowiedge> as a meaUs of 
enhancing the value of your devotion and fidelity to 'my person » Ever re^ 
collect, that discipline is the pledge of order and concord, and that order 
alone is the source of power. 1 he foundation of all mtlitarr success lies in' 
dbedienoe, and it does not long continue a stranger to the soldier, who 
heartily pants for it ; victory is the yuerdorh which Providence vouchsafes #0 
resolution and perseverance* The oidcer’s reputat'um and rewards after 
which he may reasonably aspire, depend singly upoiThis eword, in the same 
way as the soldier' a depend upon the jmrU of his bayonet. Engrave these 
words in your heart; and the affect»oii which I bear my^ troops will as 
suraly attend you as every other warriev who is unceasingly ambitious of 
<Maj|iing distinctioB amongst the gsUant souls who are anoed in my de- 
feodk? The Sultan after^ this exh(irtatio& delivered them the intignia ^ 
theivzenk. ^ < 

' ^ 't!lE£D ^ABSBALSHIP. 

'0n tjiejltti 0 ^ the s^ppie mQntlijMai^)^'^U8^e(a Paslia was commanded 

to Wait upon tl^e SuU^ at the Xjierag^palac^wnere ho was ipves^ 
wjth the insignia of or Field-MajetW > tna 

it^lf heing of recOfit c»eatiqm a;»d ^u^in firpt wpo b^;ifaiaei4,to. 

On tfiii mxmon, fte a s^le hjryan;, his,s£(mldHf^»/ 

and presented him^with a’sabre richly set^with diamonds, and two beauti- 
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fiilly-caparlsoned chargors. Hussein is esteemed the most distinguished 
leader in Mahmud's service. 

STAVJDAEO OF THE FEOPHET. 

’ Tlfe standards which the Turks have of old aceustonied to make use 
of, are of various Colours; but the great standard, or what is more commonly 
denominated ^^the Standard of the Prophet," (the Seandshdk Sheri/,) is n6t 
green, as some have asserted, but black ; and it must necessarily be dt this 
colour, inasmuch as it was instituted in imitation of, and in direct eontr&« 
distinction to, the great vshite banner of the Koraishites, as well as from the 
appellation Okab," (black eagle,)' which the Prophet bestowed Upon it- 
Mahomet's earliest standard was the white cloth forming the turban which 
he captured from Boreide ; but he adopted for his subsequent enslgh, at 
least mr his distinguishing banner, the sable curtain which hung be^re thd 
chamber of Aiesha, his wife. This sacred standard it is, which, as being th^ 
most venerable of relics among Mussulmen warriors, is kept Wraj^ped up m 
two and forty folds in time of peace, and preserved in a vi^iable tox wlth^ 
a species of chapel in the seraglio. It descended first to the followers 
Omar, at Damascus, and thence to the Abassides at Bagdad and Cairo, 
from whom it fell to the share of the bloodhound, Seli^ the First, and sub- 
sequently found its way into Europe under Amurath the Third. It is never 
unfolded but at the last extremity of some disastrous campaign or intestine 
convulsion; and on these occasions, warning is publicly given three day^ 
beforehand to all infidels that they avoid looking upon it, on pain of death. 
Alter all, it may reasonably be doubted, whether it be possible, that the 
wasting hand of twelve centuries and more can have left the smallest frag- 
ment this relic of a curtained chamber" intact ? 

JAVA. 

In some parts of Java the radeee^ or nobles, wear a girdle of gold lace, 
about five or six inches broad, with a massive gold clasp, frequently set with 
precious stones, as a 8)mibol of their rank. Their arms are in the highest 

degree costly, and there is nothing they possess which they deem so precious. 

These arms consist of a kreee, or dagger, with a straight or curved blade , a 
Mehr likewise a dagger, with a straight blade and bent hilt; golhks, 
klmange, and tjoudrehs, which are a species of weapons used in stag-hunt-, 
ing ; and the wading, a short but bro^ knife, which they are required to 
wear at csourt* The daggers are thrust into the flprdle, either on the right 
or left side; but, where a mark of respect is desired to be shown, they are 
worn behind the bade* Some of these weapons are several hundred p<wnds 
in value^ the blades alone costing from twenty to thirty pounds : this value, 
it is true, is derived from the scabbards being of gold, set with precious 
stones or rubies. The blades are damasked and their value depends upon 
the pamoTf or figures and characters traced upon them, which are inter- 
preted for the wearer by his priest: if j|^e pamor be of evil omen, no 
inducement on earth will reconcile the Javanese to wear the weapon in his 
girdle. 

The moat distinguished class amongst the Javanese warriors are the 
Pradjurkt^ or Pande^rs, ^who a» generally at the head of their troupe 
when in aetion, or sent <mt* as skirmishers to anney the enemy. In tho^e 
parts oC th6 island where^aaemblanoeof independeiiee has been allowed te 
survive by the Dutch government, the sons of the first families server ae 
pradjuriets, and are generally very pxpert in the use of their arms. As 
norsemen, their betters could not e^ily be found, and it is wel^ worth th^ 
trouble tp witness their tournaments, Which kte fre^entlV given at' Surak- 
arta. where the J^peror m’arslliUs th^, or at t^objok&ia, wittiih ^he 
prdemets of the Sultan’s residence." Any one, Who has witnessed the eheapli 
of a Javanese corps f6t thO firgt time m his Hfe, wffl abknowledge' it 
' carries grbsit apparent terror along witff*iti Conceive^ isomd ihpusadds f>t 
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Indian combatants^ armed in various fashions, intoxicated with opium, their 
lon^ black hair floating across their faces, their mouths and gesticulations 
burling defiance, and several hundred of gongs roaring at every point ; con- 
ceive such a horde of savages making an attack on a couple of hundred 
Europeans. Maddened by the influence of opium, they rush on to the 
slaughter like wild beasts, and are cheered in tneir onset by their priests, 
who arc usually robed in white, in order that they may be easily distin- 
guished, and with a sword in one hand and the tCoran in the other, inspirit 
them to the fray\vith the Orang-kapirs, or infidels. Though they have 
taken after Europeans in the use of standards, yet their prince’s rallying 
sign continues to be payong, pr par-a-sol, wbion is the peculiar object of 
resect and veneration amongst the Javanese bands. The tomhak pusbaka^ 
or lances hallowed bv age, which they have inherited from their ancient 
80 verei|ms, serve for the same purpose as the payongs, and are distinguished 
by the norse-tails which dangle from them. — Cobtiel FJiffers Sketches of 
Jam, 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

THE DOGMAS 01»^ THE CONSTITUTION. BY PBOFESSOR PARK. 

The volume bearini^* the above title comprises four but of a course of 
lectures delivered in the first term of King’s College, London, by Professor 
J. J. Park, upon ^hose constitutional learning and clear judgment tliey 
reflect the highest credit. The Professor's views of this subject are in some 
respect original, his arguments are universally deliberate and logical, and Ms 
deauctions, to those who read for information, are clear and convincing. 
The lectures form, in fact, an essay, in a pure stvle of philosophical reason- 
ing, upon the theory and practice of the British Constitution, distinguishing 
that which is real and right fVom that which is merely traditional and wrong 
in the system. 

At the present moment such a work cannot be too widely and attentively 
{>eru8ed. Our limits will not permit us to enter into an analysis of its oon- 
tent8««-but to show the ground upon which the author stands, and thereby 
induce unprejudiced readers to take him for a guide as impartial as he is 
competent, we here quote his profession of faith 

« It will be seen from the following pages that the writer is neither Whig npr 
Tory,— that neither * Reformer’ nor ‘ Anti-Reformer’ wo^ild define his school of 
politic8,-^but that he is a disciple, or promoter, whichever the read^ may choose, 
of the nascent school of inductive politics or observational political science; — a 
sdSnee, which, leaving on the right hand and On the left all conventional principles 
whi^ have hitherto been accredlled, to be ultimately adopted, or rejected, da scien- 
tific judgment and resolution alone shall decide, seeks first, and above all things, to 
elevate the vague and notional eler*ent of political philosophy to the rank of the 
certain sciences, or, as they are felicitously denominated by French autliors, le^ 
sciences d'oAservation,* His business he represents to himself to be, not to reject or 
idolize the wisdom of his ancestors ; but to> stand upon their shoulders, and try how 
n^b further he can see. Wedded to np party in {pities, and having nothing to 
• 1 ^ from any,— abonpnating^ from tbo very bottom of his heart, the politics of 
Mslpoiulble power, and having waged as implacable a war with those politics aa 
ever fmvate individual did wage, during the whole course of Lord Castlereagh’s 
administration, — he has given nipple security to those who know him that despotism 

never sbol) enlist him un^r her banners.’* 

• • 


We tire> as usuel^ straitly pressed fat room. A bmgfi batch of publi-* 
catioim femaiim for notice in tpij 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE ONITED SERVICE JOURWAL. 

Sir William Liglis on a passage in a recqnt account of the Battle of 

Alhuhera, 

Mr. Editor, — Having^ seen a military work lately published^ which is 
entitled Farther Strictures on those parts of Colonel Napier's History of 
the Peninsular War which relate to General Lord Viscount Beresford's 
Military Opinions and Conduct,'^ I will thank you to insert the following 
remark in reference to the firing on the Spaniards, which is mentioned to 
have occurred shortly after the commencement of the battle of Albuhera. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May 20th, 1832. W. Inglis, Lt.-General. 

The second division of the British army engaged at iAlbuhera, was under 
the command of Major*Gen. the Hon. William Stewart. The third brigade 
in that division was the one that was commanded by Major-Gen. Houghton, 
and was composed of the 29th, first battalion of tlii 57th, first battalion 
48th. The whole division moved from its ground in open columns of com- 
panies right in front, about a mile, when the line was to be forri\pd on the 
leading company. 

At this period the Spaniards were warmly engaged with the enemy, and 
were behaving most gallantly. Gen. Stewart^s division was brought up to 
support them, and to form the second line. 

After the 29th and the right wing of the 57th had formed, a body of 
French lancers got between the two lines. The right platoon of the 29th 
was ordered to disperse them : the fire from this body flew rapidly to the 
left, and in consequence was taken up by the 57 th. 

Colonel Inglis, who commanded the latter regiment, was, it so happened, 
at that moment wholly employed in the act of correcting an error which 
had occurred in the formation of the centre of bis regiment ; in which, 
owing to the rain that fell, and the thickness of the atmosphere which it 
occasioned, joined to their having met with a piece of hollow ground, the 
5th company had los^^its perpendicularity, and doubled behind the 4th, 
whereby the centre of the remment became crowded ; Colonel Inglis hav- 
ing also at the same time his norse shot under him. 

It was at this moment, and whilst #ilonel Inglis's attention was thus 
unavoidably taken off, that the firing, which hps been mentioned, happened: 
but almost instantly Colonel Inglis was aran, though dismounted, in front 
of his right wing,^ud gave the command Oo order arms, which was imme- 
diately obeyed. 

Whilst peaking to his men on what had occurred, Gen. Houghton and a 
Spanish officer came up to him, and complained that the Spaniards had 
been fired upon. Colonel Inglis espressed his concern, of course, at such 
an occurrence, but it was a great satisfaction to him to perceive that the 
Spaniards themselves had happily not suflered,— a circumstance which was 
attributable to their position with respect to the hill at the time of firing* 
which occasioned the balls to pass over their heads. ^ 

Colonel Inglis then called the GeneraFs attention to ^the steadiness 
evinced by hu regiment, who were stanjling with ordered arms under so 
heavy a fire from the enemy. Gen. Houghton directed Colonel Inglis not 
to engage till he idiould receive his orders to do so, and said that he nimself 
.wsis going to the right of his brigade, and vtould take olf hia hat to the 
Colonel as a signal to him when he> wished him to commence. 

U. S. .Founif. No. 43. June 1832. R 
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When the signal was given (the Spaniards having retired), it was return- 
ed by the Colonel, who then ordered arms to be shouldered, and his regi- 
ment then threw in a very heavy and well-directed lire by files from the 
right of companies. From this period nothing more wag heard of, Gen.. 
Houghton by Colonel Inglis, until his aide-de-camp, Capt. Kamsden, 
acquainted Colonel Inglis that he was killed. 


On the Practice of Small Arms, 

Mr. Editor, — It may not be an agreeable admission for professional 
men, but it is nevertheless the case, that some of the most important points 
connected with our national services have been beaten upon us by our ene- 
mies : our men of war could not sail until the French and Spaniards showed 
the necessity of improving them ; ai\d the Americans have more recently 
taught us to be gunners to the extent which our seamen now are. Even the 
system of breaking the line,'^ whether it be attributed to Mr. Clerk of 
Elgin, or not, was the result of repeated failures on the part of our fleets 
owing to the superiority of French tactics. In like manner, it appears not 
improbable that in the event of another war, a similar operation may be 
performed with regard to small arms,*' especially as the application of 
steam to purposes of war, will ])robably tend to combined operations/’ and 
consequently to a moi^ general use of small arms. 

Now, when improvements in naval gunnery Iiave undoubtedly taken ]>lace, 
it ajipears extraordinary to unprofessional observers, that our seamen are 
not moretthorougiily acquainted with the practical use of the ‘‘ great guns /' 
and it is not uncommon to hear sensible persons who have visited or been 
occasional passengers in His Majesty’s vessels, ex^iress their surprise, that 
what appear to them the principal objects in a man-of-war, her guns, are 
apparently regarded. l»y those employed in her as secondary concerns. 

But whatever may be the propriety or impropriety of such ^^shore-going 
gentlemen's” observations respecting the ‘^{^eat guns/' the want of infor- 
mation amongst 1>oth officers and men as to the proper mode of using the 
arms they carry, is ahsiirdT Not one officer in an hundred understands 
the proper method of using his sword, and, indeed, until very lately, many 
officers' swords could not be drawn from their scabbards ; and, notwithstand- 
ing “Jack’s” proverbial activity, a good quurter-staif player from the 
plougli's-tail would be a hard match for him with his cutlass ; whilst a far- 
mer’s labourer, who handles a hayfork, understands better how to use such 
an instrument than men armed with boarding-pikes jjo their weapons. 

It is really laughable, although an amusement not unaccompanied by 
danger, to see the pikemen when boarders are called from the main-deck of 
a frigate, sticking in the hatchways, like Greeks at the straits of Thermo- 
pylae, unable to move themselves, and threatening destruction to all who 
dare ajiproach them. It may, however, be asked, “ supposing the advan- 
tage of introducing the general, practice of small arms, *nto His Majesty’s 
service be admitted, what plan can be proposed, for the country cannot 
iiiford to form expensive military establisnments in times of peace ?” Few 
advantages can be obtained without some expense, and, although the neces- 
sity of using arms does not exist in times of*pfeace, if the practice be not 
introduced until the necessity does exist, it is tnen too late to establish or 
commence systems. Much expense need not however be incurred, and on 
service efficiency must tend to economy. 

Thisnks to the arrangements made by his present Majesty when Lord 
High Admiral,* the navy has now a permanent establishment of petty offi- 
cers corresponding to the non-copimissioned of the army ; and as in the 
army th^ duty of the non-commissioned officers is to drill the privates, 
so ought the petty officers in the navy to be not only the leaders but in- 
structors of the men. By His Majesty’s arrangement,’ when a vessel is' put 
out of commission, the petty officers are« to be received on board the flag- 
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ships at the ports where paid off, whence they obtain certain extent of leave 
to visit their friends, and then remain until some other ship or vessel is 
commissioned, and requires them. 

In •the able plan proposed by Commander Campbell, for manning tlie 
navy without the necessity of impressment,* in addition to the enrolment of 
seamen employed in the merchant service — which is much in accordance 
with what is said to be the Dutch system — he proposes that a plan which 
has for some years been acted upon by the Admiralty, ‘that of bringing up a 
large proportion of boys in men-of-war to become men-of-war^s men, shall 
be extended by receiving boys from healthy and respectable parents as 
“apprentices ** instead of the sickly vicious young gin-drinkers who too 
frequently are sent into the jiavy from the hospital-ship of the Marine So« 
<*iety, the source whence boys are npw taken into the Navy to the exclu- 
sion of other, and very frequently more valuable lads, to become a nuisance 
to officers as their “ servants,** instead of being stationed aloft under a 
smart captain of a top, &c. where they might by possibility be w'orked into 
sometliing like order and made useful. 

If, however, <\'ipt. Campbeirs plan of “apprentices*^ be adopted, which 
it is to be hoped will be the ciiso, it is probable that froni early and superior 
a<!(iuaintance w ith meii-of-vvar, these boys would ultimately become petty 
officers, as being most fit for such ratings ; and thii^) by them, and by the 
e^i^ting class of petty officers, a mean may be obtain<j I of giving instruction 
in the practice and use of “ small arms** and otherwise, throughout the 
na\ y, at little expense. c 

Instead of the petty officers and apprentices remaining on board flag- 
sliips whilst waiting for vessels being put in commission, a spare hulk might 
fitted up at W oolwich, on board of which they might be instructed in 
the practice and proper method of using small arms, and to or from which 
they might be conveyed from or to the ports where ships are paid off or 
commissioned in His Majesty^s steam-vessels. These petty officers and 
apprentices, when again sent into cruisers, would instruct the men. 

Woolwich is mentioned for more than one reason. The distance from 
London is such, that I\Ir. Angelo, the sunerintondent of sword exercise to 
the army, and who has applied for a similar appointment to the navy, might 
occasionally superintend the practice, which would be desirable, as the Ser- 
jeants of marines, &c. who would probably at first be employed as instruc*^ 
tors, iivo far from perfect in their sword exercise. The water being smooth 
in the river, the motion of the vessel would not affect the men*s positions, 
which are of more coRsequence in the first instance than those who are 
not swordsmen are aware of ; a proper balance of the body, and’ steadiness 
and quickness in the feet and le^s, are indispensable to the proper move- 
ments of the hands and arms. After such balance and method of moving 
are acquired, the sword exercise may be practised onboard vessels in motion. 
^V*^oolwich is the station of a marine division, |ome of the most active serjeants 
of which might at lirst be useful in giving, whilst they also received in- 
struction. Being in the neighbourhood of London, the depot would at all 
times bo within range of inspection, by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, heads of departments, or other officers. 

If it, be said, “that officers ought to understand the practice of small 
arms and to Instruct the men ;** it is replied, that it may be very well to 
talk about what ought to be the case, but officers generally are not swords- 
men ; and if the few officers who do understand the use of small arms, and 
are aware* of their importance, endeavjpur to introduce the practice into any 
ship to which they may hapueA to be appointed, such endeavour is counter- 
iicted by “ seniors,*' who eitner not understanding the practice themselves, 
do not choose to consider it worthy of notice, or will not permit themselves 
to hesurpassed by a junior. 

• See U. S.‘ Jounial for April! 
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An officer may at liis own expense supply all necessary materials for prac- 
tice, and may add thereto the felicity ot allowing the men to break his head 
or dairtage his cap, if they can ; but unless that officer commands the ship, 
his exertions are in vain, and he obtains little else than jer lousy, or iU will,, 
for his endeavours. H. Lister Maw, 

Lieutenant Il.N. 

ft* 

Note. — Mr. Angelo has invented a ‘^pike exercise/’ which was exhibited 
before the King, when Lord High Admiral, and council. He is now apply- 
ing the same, or a similar exercise to tl^e musket, and bayonet, which would 
be particularly applicable to marines acting against boarders, in boats, &c. 


Naval and Military Lunatic Asylum, 

Mr. Editor, — I beg to thank you for the early insertion given to my last 
hurried communication, and to express a hope, that amongst the numerous 
readers of the United Service Journal, some will be found to take an inte- 
rest in the subject to which 1 am desirous of calling their attention, and 
kindly come forward to assist me with their advice and support in the ardu- 
ous task I have undertaken. Alas ! who is there that does not call to mind 
some friend, or brotlijr officer, once happy and gay as the gayest, but now 
the inmate of the Maniac’s Cell ?” They are few, indeed, that can claim 
exemption from such recollections ; and is not this a sufficient proof of the 
numbers that havft fallen victims to this worst of all human diseases ? The 
horror with which we turn away from every thing connected with insanity, 
and the worse than indifference with which we were accustomed to treat 
the sufferers from this disease, go a great way to account, not only for the 
accumulating numbers now existing in a state of helpless and careless imbe- 
cility, but also for the little exertion that has hitherto been made in provid- 
ing for the proper treatment of the sick, or a correct knowledge of the disi- 
ease. As I observed in my last, both Sir James M‘Grigor and Sir William 
Burnett have done what they could to provide fur the comfort of a few offi- 
cers and men, and to secure their being properly treated by professional 
men Of talent and of some experience ; but the means put at their disposal 
have been very inadequate to the fulfdment of their enlightened and l^ne- 
volent views, and never can be made efficient. 

The establishment which I propose, and which I hope to live ta see com- 
pleted, will consist of two distinct hospitals (and hospital, Sir, is the proper 
term fur such a building) ; asylum has been assumed, and come into general 
use, and has led, 1 have no doubt, to confirm the abuses which, if they did 
not arise, have too often been confirmed by the misapplication of terms. 
Houses built, or otherwise taken, for the treatment of the insane, were con- 
sidered only with reference to their becoming a secure asylum, where the 
afflicted could be kept in uttei^^ inclusion from the world? Architects plan- 
ned and magistrates selected what was considered more as a safe and com- 
modious prison-house, than an hospital for the cure of sick; and 1 fear 
there is too much of this feeling still remaining^ in this pountry. What I 
propose, 1 must again repeat, is two dif^inct hospitals ; one for the navy and 
* another for the army, built nearly upon the same plan, and made as con- 
formable as possible to the common barrack establisnments throughout the 
kingdom; but both to be under the same government .and the ^me econo- 
mical management as is practised on board a sbip-of-wmr,, or in *a military 
hospital upon the regimental plan. A liavaV surgeon wiU be reshlentin the 
naval hospital, and a staff surgeem, In that, belonging to the army; while a 
non-resident officer, of chtgher rai^,. shall ij^ve the uncontrolled direction 
of both. A deputy-purveyor and a pnrser will be jbhe only other officers re- 
quired> and the keepers ol* orderhea rw be selected from the veterans of 
each service. 1 think -we may be make the establialiments suffix 
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ciently large to receive the officers of the East India Company's service, and 
1 think also we may contrive to combine with them^ in a manner both use- 
ful aijd beneflcifil, a properly arranged establishment for the care and con- 
finement of criminal lunatics, which has now become so essentially neces- 
sary in this country, and which, ere long, the Government will be under the 
necessity of providing. I shall nqj intrude further for this month. I do 
not mean to ask for any contributions until my plans are before the public, 
and these 1 hope will be ready next month. In the mean time, 1 again en- 
treat that some of your gallant readers, who have a heart to feel for ano- 
ther's woe, will come forward to cheer me on my dreary way, for I have 
commenced this undertaking without either friend or co-adjutor, but have 
been encouraged to proceed by promises of effectual support, so that I shall 
not now draw back. 

1 am, Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Andrew Halliday. 

Hampton Court, 17th May 1832. 


Dock-yards and Ship^huilding* • 

To the First Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Sir, — It has long been considered an undeniable^i ffict, that the foes of 
Great Britain should he met on the ocean, and that this not only holds 
good as to her individual existence, but is necessary^ to the preserva- 
tion of an uninterrupted communication with her extensive colonies, and 
equally essential to the well-being of both. This fact alone will at all times 
render observations on naval matters worthy the attention of the British 
public, however trifling they in themselves may be ^ he, therefore, who 
awakens that attention, merits praise rather than condemnation ; and it is 
under this impression the writer of the remarks that follow, addresses them 
to you, feeling that he cannot more appropriately introduce them to the 
British public, than through the functionary placed at the head of its mari- 
time affairs. 

It is rumoured. Sir, that a farther reduction is contemplated in the 
number of artificers employed at the different dock-yards. This is a sub- 
ject of weighty importance, and I should be sorry that a too ardent desire 
for retrenchment, (necessary as it is,) should press too heavily upon that 
class, for Government, by retaining as many as it can, secures to itself, and 
provides subsistence t8 many useful and industrious men, who will other- 
wise be thrown on the community for assistance, or quit their native land 
for one that will reward their toil and talent ; and where this is not the 
case, still the time spent in idleness from their being throw^n out of one em- 
ploy to their finding another, has a demoralizing tendency ; it is, how^ever, 
well known, that jup former reductions, m^,.Tiy of our artificers found their 
way from our dock-yards into those of the French, and were received with 
open arms ; numbers went to the Canadas, and failing in procuring employ- 
ment there, crossed to the United States. When I meditate on these facts, 
and see the healthy labourers, who in this rage for emigration are leaving 
us for ever, I am ready to exclaim with the poet — 

“I see the rural virtues quit the land j” 

while, with sorrow 1 add, the vices remain with the idle and dissolute. Ih 
the event of a war, our first object w'ill be the manning of our fleet, and the 
greater extent to which we can effectf^ this, without having f ecourse to the 
odious alternative of impressment; the more congenial will it be to public 
feeling. Could not a portion of the shipwrights be employed at the dock- 
vards, with the understanding that they are to embark as carpenter's crews ? 
•likewise armourers, axfhiourer's mates, Let them be massed, so that 
es^ch class complete a line-of-battie-ship, fidgate, 'corve^e, and brig; the 
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three-deok fihips having the forty-^n frigates apportioned to them^ the 
twowleok i&hips the razees. Joiner<3 and cabinet-makers should rarely he 

allowed^ as much economy would accrue to the public service in substituting 
the more useful sliipwright : indeed^ much of the joiners’ tv^rk at the dock- 
yard itself may be reduced, and a great saving of labour and material made, 
by fitting iron-bedsteads in small vessel^, in lieu of the standing bedsteads 
fitted at present, whijch are frequently demolished ere the ship reaches a 
roadstead. Those of iron would require but a trifling alteration for the run 
of the different vessels, and do not harbour vermin. ^ 

Is not the employment of convicts in our arsenals, to the exclusion of the 
honest labourer, an evil of great magnitude ? and is it not probab]e that the 
latter would engage to servo in the dock-yard, with the understanding that 
he may have to embark in case of war? The knowledge he will have gain- 
ed, will render him more serviceiible than the raw landsman. May we 
never again trespass on the pl*ide of our seamen, or the feelings of our cap- 
tains, by associating with them the sweepings of our jails ! 

How prone is man to run into extremes! How diflicult for him to pre- 
serve morally, politically, or rdigioxialy , that just medium in which virtue 
and rectitude consist J In England how much is frequently sacrificed to se- 
curing popularity, ei^Aei* to the individual, or for a party ! and I fear I see 
much of this in the eduction, falsely styled economy, that has been prac- 
tised of late. It is not tho breaking up of the Navy &)ard 1 quarrel with ; 
but are we not launching into extravagance in another branch of naval ex- 
penditure ? Are V e not about to pay off ships, in order that we may expend 
thousands in experimental ship-building ? if so, it is a gross error. There 
was doubtless a blameable reluctance ^ome time since, to placing our ships 
in dimensions on an equality with those of foreigners: at last we followed 
their example : in this we did well, and I maintain we shall always do well, 
rather to lollow than lead. Let us beware of indulging in, or creating a 
spirit of rivalry in ship-building, for it will not be a less expensive mania 
tnan that of palace-building, and the system of warfare on the lakes of 
Canada will substantiate this : rather keep the sJiips you have in commis- 
sion, manned with officers and crews possessing practical knowledge, and by 
such means you will secure the possession of those belonging to your enemy. 
Again, it is only by keeping a number of seamen afloat, and attaching them 
to your service, that you can ever hope to grapple with the question of im- 
pressment. The extraordinary dimensions of the Vernon and several 
steamers that are building, announce to me that the ship-building mania 
has, or is about to seize us. The frigate, to please a ^sailor’s eye, is symme- 
try itself, is the admiration of all, and does honour to the talent of the 
architect, Capt. Symonds, and the builder, Mr. Lang ; but if ultimately she 
be found to require larger masts, yards, and sails, than the razf^es, and so 
establish another class of ship, she may be considered a failure. Again, she 
is within three hundred tons of ^e Thunderer, an eightv-sfour : which ship 
would have the advantage in action? In blowing weather, some will say, 
the frigate. It must be heavy weather, indeed, that would give that 
advantage, with the line-of-battle-ship^s lower-deck ports nearly seven feet 
out of the water. Nor let it be forgotten, that the interchange of two or 
three broadsides from such antagonists lays the sea ; the action of the Dog- 
ger-bank to wit ; and 1 instance an action between an English sixty- 
four, and a large Frentib frigate on the coast of Ireland, in which tho lower- 
decks of the formeir began to pLy after the second broadside, ,and the 
contest was no, longer doubtful. Th^t the Vernon will sail fast, hardly 
admits of a doubt ; her form is in favour of it ; neither will she be so heav- 
ily weighted with guns in proportioh to her size, as the razees ; and it has too 
frequently escaped us, that ships, like race-horses, should be weighted 
according to their capacity. Ma)&J[ ask before I miit this subject, whether 
the seventy-fours do n<^t. make exceilenij, frigates) and what else can be 
done with them ? i 
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Brigs, it appears, are building of an increased tonna^, and this in con- 
tradiction to a received opinion, that two-masted vessda are ill calculated 
for battle, from the greater chance of their being crippled. Should we not 
do better to decrease the number of these vessels, keeping a few of the best 
of the eighteen-gun brigs ? As they have always been overweighted, take 
away their long iron Bix-pound 4 ?,r chase guns, and give them brass six- 
pounders in lieu. Pantaloon, even with her lightness of armament and care 
of equipment, would not, I think, scud well ; and tliis must he the case with 
all vessels that have not a sufficient bearing abaft. 

In building steamers of 800 tons* we have been following the example of 
our Gallic friends. Two of 400 tons would have better answered the pur- 
pose, mounting two long guns each on a railway ; by engaging eud on, 
the vessel and paddles would be less exposed to the enemy's fire. The 
paddle-boxes could be protected by plates of iron, and the shot striking, in 
an angular direction, would glance off. They should move cither ahead or 
astern, so as to avoid the necessity of winding ; and should he fitted with 
Mr. Holdsworth’s very clever* rudders. 1 cannot refrain from offering a 
remark on the equipment of the Britannia, now at Spithead; and this I am 
led to do, from the apparent opposed opinions of twy distinguished admi- 
rals. Last summer, on the arrival of the commander-in-chief, the ships 
vrere ordered to bend their sprit-sails. We have nSw a one-hundred-and- 
tw'enty-gun ship bearing the flag, without even a sprit-sail yard. This does, 

1 confess, seem to me a strange anomaly, and opposed to experience. I re- 
member to have heard, that the disabled French ships, ^>n the 1st of June, 
saved themselves by their sprit-sails: secondly, that in a partial action 
fought in the West Indies, in which our van suffered much, one ship lost 
her fore-top-sail yard ; a hawser sent from the fore-top-mast head, replaced 
it with the sprit-sail yard; the sjiil was bent, and the ship thus enabled to 
preserve her position: and, thirdly, in a frigate action, the English ship 
was dismasted; her sprit-sail paid her off out of the trough of the sea, 
where, from her having less motion, the jury-masts were rigged with 
greater facility. Sprit-sail yards may be of such dimensiojis, as to answer 
tlio purpose of the inain-top-sail, fore-top-sail, and cross-jack yards, adding 
greatly to the efficiency of a fleet at sea, or on foreign stations. Indeed, 1 
can add from experience, that the sprit-sail yard across the night-heads in 
a small vessel, is a much greater support to the jib-boom than the whiskers, 
independent of the advantages already stated. 

Ere I conclude, may 1 ask, without being considered captious, the reason 
for the late change in the uniform of the civilians of tlie navy, w lio are now 
to wear epaulettes? Is it because they do so in the land service that they 
should do so with us? Much as I admire the military profession, I must 
opine that there is no analogy between the services ; and — 

Let ^ach man to his station to l^ep life's ship in trim.’’ 

This last arrangement is but adding confusion to the confusion already 
created by the frock-coat. On the quarter-deck of a flag-ship, how are we 
to distinguish the different officers? Let us doff this military costume, for 
it ill becomes us; Sir James, make sailors of us again, and remind us of 
the best ddys of Britain’s navy. 

These remarks are presented with a disposition to be useful, and with the 
hope that some benefit may be derived from their passing in review of wiser 
heads thdu that of the individual who penned them, and has the honour to 
be, ^ Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant. 

May 20th, 1832. A Post Captain. 

* Of this ingenious contrivance wa shall give a description in an early Number. 
-^Editor. 
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' JRussia and Poland. 

Mr. Editor, — I am induced to offer a few remarks, suggested by' ihe 
strictures on Russia, contained in the paper headed Russia and British 
India,” in your last Number. 

Poland having endeavoured to re-establish herself as an independent 
kingdom, and having failed in that object,‘^he liberals of Europe are calling 
on their respective governments to assume a Arm attitude towards Rus^^ia, 
and to compel the Emperor to put in force the treaty of Vienna. As this 
letter would be extended far more than would be desirable for its object, if 
I were to enter into the minutiss of argument concerning its right to be 
placed amongst the independent kingdoms, or how far other nations wouM 
be justified m demanding it, or interfering in the arrangements wliich the 
Emperor, its lawful Sovereign, may choose to make at this moment, 1 shall 
confine myself to taking a <^rsory view of the position in which Poland 
stood in 1830, previous to the revolution breaking out, and must then leave 
my readers to form their own conclusions on the merits or demerits of the 
case. The Emperor Alexander had granted to the Poles a free constitution 
and the liberty of the press, which no other part of the Russian dominions 
epjoyed ; naturally, f^in this circumstance, it made the other Russian sub- 
jects jealous of the privileges the Poles had acquired, and not without some 
reason. That the con^itution and the liberty of the press was not carried 
to the full extent first promised, I am not prepared to affirm ; but that they 
were, so far as the safe government of the country could justify the Empe- 
ror, I am preparea to assert. He discovered that they were ready at any 
moment to take the first advantage of the least indulgence in Govern- 
ment, and he very properly took such steps as might prevent so largo a por- 
tion of his subjects from rising up against his authority. Can the Emperor 
be blamed then for taking such measures as might prevent what, unfortu- 
nately, has lately occurred } No ; as the head of an immense and powerful 
empire, it was his duty, and a duty he owed to every country in the world, 
either by persuasion, or other more coercive measures, to restrain any part 
of his dominions from rising against his lawful government ; and 1 will 
here remark, that the ideas lately entertained in France and England con- 
cerning the despotism of the Northern Autocrat, and the degradation of his 
subjects in submitting to it, are founded on the most false reasoning. Are 
whole kingdoms to be overturned, is civil war and bloodshed to ensue, 
because these two more enlightened kingdoms, as they are called, choose to 
entertain false and theoretic ideas concerning liberty } • What a prostituted 
word 1 Alas ! it has now become a term for all opposition to lawful and so- 
cial ffovernment. It is a word in the mouth of every disappointed unprin- 
cipled man, whose boundless ambition can find no vent but in the dreadful 
crash of overturned monarchies. 

Poland when annexed to Russia, by the treaty of Vienna, by the con- 
sent of the rest of the powers in^'Europe, was doubtless jdaced there with 
some restrictions, which, by the last revolutipn, she has entirely forfeited. 
The Emperor Nicholas, considering that when an independent kingdom, 
and when she had the opportunity of electing her Sovereign, from the 
nature of the election, it gave rise to every find of dispute, frequently 
plunged the kingdoiq into a civil war between the two rival candidates, that 
nei| ^n/lapeujdpnce was sold for foreign protection : seeing all this, he wisely 
reived to incorporate it entirely with the rest of Russia, take a)vay the ai*my 
of Poland, mix it with the Russians, and. finally, to rule that country with the 
same laws to which the rest of hisBommions were, and always had been subject. 
Ireland is to England what Polaj>d48 to Russia. It is merely a question of 
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wliich appear so harsh and oppressive. a^unts which are daily pub- 
lished concerning the number of persons whose property has been confiscqited, 
an4 the proprietors sent into Siberia as slaves, heavily chained, there to drag 
out a miserablfe existence, are as exaggerated as, in most cases, they are un- 
founded. One instance alone suffices to prove it : that the Polish noblcUnah 
who was sent as envoy to Englar^ from the Provisional Government, escapes 
confiscation, — a person who had taken an active and responsible part in the 
revolution. It nas been remarked by a quarterly publicatibn, ‘‘ Is Russia 
above European law?*' Certainly not, as far as justice and equity requires 
her to be ruled by it. If, as in the case of Belgium and Holland, the other 
powers, either from interested motives or from fear, should adopt a fide of 
policy as dangerous in precedent as unjust in principle, then is Russia fully 
acquitted from any ambitious motives in differing with them, and withhold*- 
ing her consent; on the contrary, she has only shown that fitmiless aiid 
leaning towards a country, whose ruling family is endeared to her by the ti^s 
of relationship, and by tfie loyalty of the people, who have so gdllanlfiy, at 
an enormous sacrifice, rallied round and supported their Sovereigp. ^Vho 
is to define that principle of interference in the internal affairs of othdr 
countries? Upon what general grounds can that ^stem be defended, by 
which five powers assemble and decide in conference the dominion of the 
weaker ? Is there a country in Europe at this moment which, grounding my 
assertion on the principle thus laid down, is not li/lble to the same situation 
as the two countries which have so long occupied the attention of the con- 
ference ? AVill Europe purchase eternal peace by the ignominious sacrifices 
she has lately mjuie on its altar ? The arrangements may remain pra teni~ 
pore, but it wants but one spark to light up the w hole of this quarter of the 
globe. 

I have so far deviated as above from the subject of Poland, to prove the 
dangerous jirecedent established in interference, as the liberals wish, in the 
arrangements made respecting Poland. The Poles are a brave nation, but 
the other parts of their character, I think, have been overrated. Upon the 
present occasion, I fear they have not altogether adhered to truth, and have 
caused the conduct of the Emperor to be represented in England apd 
France, as atrocious and cruel in the extreme. I shall conclude by saying, 
that far be it from my intention Vo aid the cause of despotism and crbelty ; 
hut before deciding ultimately on a case of such importance as interfering 
with the internal affairs of another country, either by simply remonstrating, 
or by conference, it is necessary to view the conduct of the Sovereign irt a 
calm and reasonabre manner. The case of Poland has not been surveyed in 
a way that the importance of the case demands : the chivalrous feelings of 
some, the violent passions of others, a slight knowledge of the customs of 
Poland, have conspired in the minds of most persons to raise up the charac- 
ter of that nation to such a pitch, as may seem to render it worthy of a 
crusade. To sqch persons would I earnestly recommend impartial and deli- 
berate consideration ; bearing in mind, tiint the precedent they may now esta- 
blish may recoil in full force on their respective countries ; and that it is 
the duty of every honest minister to recommend to his master, measures of 
legal and social government the best suited to the character of the nation ; 
and to cjirry it into effect is a duty the Sovereign owes to his God and 
country. I am, Mr. Editor, < 

Your obedient servafit, 

MqyTth. 


Engineers Qf StearH-'Veiseh. 

Mr. EoiTOR^^e preeeht class of men qp board steam^-vev^s 
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n^t at all likely to fall within the attainment of those persons now in charge 
of the engiQe*-rooms of steam-vessels, who are, one and all, mere labourers, 
possessing some little mechanical knowledge, without any pretension^ to 
scientihc attainments. Under such management, the wondrous powers of 
steam are not likely to be elicited beyond what is already known; and, be 
the adoption late or early, it will ultimatelv be imperative that Government 
select men of education and scientific acquirements, and place them in His 
Majesty’s steamers in the room of the present race of engine-men, — for 
steam is daily becoming a predominating power for the purposes of naviga- 
tion : and when other nations adopt it. When our mercantile traific is car- 
ried on by it, it is not possible that Government can do otherwise, than 
extend it in the Royal Navy ; and if it has been found expedient in regard 
to the sailing vessels, that the officers who are invested with the charge of 
stores, the masters, should have a rank in the service, it will likewise ho 
expedient that so important, a trust as devolves on the engineer, shall, in 
like manner, attach adequate rank to the office ; and who can establish bet- 
ter claim to distinction than the man of liberal education ? The present 
men, or rather class of men, must be retained, but a supervisor, or “ engi- 
neer’" added. To obtain the latter class, encouragement should ho held out 
for such persons as cari establish their claim for apjiointments, by a rigid 
examination before competent professors, in the arts and sciences, in me- 
chanics, in drawing, &C.Whereby to entitle them to an appointment ; and 
on joining their vessels, to hold rank similar and equal to that of masters of 
the navy ; and the subordinates, or engine-men, to he placed in the same 
class with quarter-masters and boatswain’s mates, &c. For the education 
of such candidates for the superior office, Government need he at no 
expense, (unless, indeed, a lecturer” be added to the Portsmouth esta- 
blishment,) as young gentlemen will gladly avail themselves of such an 
opening to establish themselves in a profession, and study for that very pur- 
pose; and the professor or lecturer, proposed above, may be made the 
examiner of candidates, in presence of the commissioner of the dock-yard 
and head-master of the Royal Academy. 

At the present moment, constituted as the engineer department is, not 
only we the commanding officers, hut the Government also, are absolutely 
the dependents on ignorance and arrogance ; for such men as have the ap- 
pointments, illiterate themselves, hut possessing some little insight as to the 
management of the engines, and seeing that we know less, if any thing at 
all, about them, assume an importance which, combined with ignorance, 
creates disgust; whereas, the class proposed, if established, would cause 
these men to fall to their proper leveX and render them truly serviceable. 
It is vain to say, Change them till you suit yourself," for what has been, 
and still is, our practice ? An engineer, if removed from one vessel, is sure 
to be placed in another ; scarce one finally discharged ; and what does this 
argue, but that competent men are ^ot to he had in numb^'s sufficient to 
render us independent of the services of those who, for various reasons, may 
not be approved of? 

But in regard to the superior class as proposed, if it be conjectured that 

expense" will be incurred by introducing such officers into the service, let 
it not he forgotten that the engines of steam-vessels are themselves vastly 
expensive, averaging, at the first cost, from seven to twelve thousand 
pounds, and the subsequent repairs, under the present management, stand 
in, at least, two hundred pounds a year each vessel ; but under the superin- 
tendence of the proposed officers, these v^uable machines will be kept in 
the most efficient condition by constant attention, and the judicious reme- 
dying of any little defect which the strdining of the vessel may from time to 
time occasion, and thereby prevent any heavy repairs bein^ required. Be- 
yond a doubt, they would thus be ni^de to last for a period considerably’ 
longer than heretofore ; and Independent of the serious cost for repairs as 
now incurred, which w^irid he saved, the vessels would be left in a state of 
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readiness for service. Under such supervision, moreover, the country would 
be further benefited, in that those officers would be an effectual check on 
the chimerical projects and schemes of visionary theorists, as all plans rela- 
tive to improvements in machinery, &c. might be laid before a committee of 
such officers prior to adoption into the public service ; so that, viewed in any 
light, ultimate economy, and not expense, must result. 

1 have the honour to be, Mr. £)ditor, 

Y our obedient servant, 

Robert Otway, Lieut. R.N. 
Commanding H. M. Steam- vessel Echo. 

Woolwich, 19th May 1832. 


Recruits for (he East India Company. 

Mr. Editor, — As your valuable publication has already been of the 
utmost service in the correction of abuses in the naval and military depart- 
ments, by the publicity given to the same, I venture to address you on a 
subject of considerable importance to those men enli^sted in England by the 
East India Company for their service, and more particularly the Bengal 
Artillery. There are four recruiting stations, ^viz. London, Liverpool, 
Dublin, and Cork, from each of which the recruiting officer is allowed to send 
ten men per mensem to the Comnariy’s Dep6t in Bromptom Barracks, Chat- 
ham. On their aiTival at this place tney are compulswily furnished, out of 
the amount of 2/, 10,v. balance of bounty due to them, with several articles 
which they are informed it is necessary they should possess in India; 
amongst these are a knapsack, canteen, and straps, charged at 15.y. \d. 
which we heard to our astonishment on our arrival in India were poi-fectly 
useless. J would suggest, that instead of this article recruits should be 
furnished for the same money with a good strong box, wffiich would not only 
he more serviceable to them while in the depot, but be of infinite utility 
during their passage to India, and ultimately a valuable article when there. 

I would also draw' your attention to tlie great difference experienced by 
recruits draughted to India in Conipany^s owm ships, and those transported 
in chartered vessels or free traders. Though a viciualling list, ordering 
one gill of rum per diem, with eight pints of water, with the other pro- 
visions, was handed to the officer commanding a detachment of 150 men, of 
whom I was one, iij the Thomas Grenville, we had but one drachm of rum 
and seven pints of water : we were also deprived of the lime juice and a por- 
tion of the sugar ordered for us, articles which were punctually served out 
to two detachments that shortly after followed us in the Oriental and the 
Northumberland. 

You are, no doubt, aware that, contrary to the general practice of His 
Majesty's forces?, troops in the Company!^ service are clothed but once in two 
years. Trusting that these subjects, affecting, it is true, the most humble 
hut at the same time the most numerous class of military men, will meet 
with attention, I beg to subscribe myself, Sir, 

. Your very obedient servant, 

H. C. 

Dum Dum, near Calcutta, 

26th Nov. 1831. 

P.S. It would be highly desyable to define the bounds of Courts of 
Enquiry held for the trial of offending recruits proceeding to India, or to 
ascertain whether such courts may bd held at all, as the provision on that 
head, the act relating to the Company^a troops, is not very clear. * 
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Actual expenses of the last year*s Naval Promotion, 

WRt Eojtojr, — A n account of the Naval Promotions during the last year 

S aving lateW been laid before the House of Commons^ withnut setting "off 
ereirom the deaths that had occurred, during the same year; the Iloubo 
add pdblic in general have, no doubt, been led into a belief that the half-pay 
list of'the navy has been increased: which illea being not only eiToneous but 
injurious to the profession, I have, for the benefit of your readers, (if you 
wjl^ allow my humble exertions the consideration of a jilace in your w idely- 
circulated Journal^ compared the first list .published after the present Board 
of Admiralty was formed, with that just issued to the public, and find the 
following reductions : — 

Half-pay. 

£ d. 

H Admirals • » . . . ^36^ 10 o 

4 Vice-Admirals . . 52372 10 o 

5 Jtear-Admirals . • . . 2281 5 o 

4 Retired Captains . . 1058 lo 0 

13 Captains «... ^91 2 6 
23 Commanders • . . 3567 17 6 

88 Lieutenants, including those retired with Com- 
mander’s rant on Lieutenant’s half-pay . 8030 0 0 
11 Masters .... 1003 15 0 

7 Retired Surgeons . . . 1341 7 6 

^ 12 Surgeons f5r Service . . 1095 0 0 

1 Purser . . , . 54 15 0 

18 Assistant- Surgeons . . 657 0 0 

Total . . £29,318^ 12 6 

Thus, instead of an increase, we find, from the 1st of January 1831 to the 
1st of April 1832, a reduction of upwards of twenty-nine thousand pounds 
has taken place in the annual half-pay of the navy, I cannot conclude thls> 
Mr. Editor, without advocating an increase to the list of Pursers, from 
motives of economy y as well as a reward for the long services of that deserv- 
ing yet neglected class of officers the senior clerks. As no doubt, Mr. 
Editor, you are surprised at the novelty of proposing a promotion under the 
plea of economy, an explanation is looked for, and the following will, I hope, 
prove a satisfactory one. 

Promote 50 clerks, who have the greatest claims from 'acrcUudc and cha- 
racter: their half-pay as Pursers would amount to £273f 105. Od. 

Full-pay of 50 Clerks, taking the mean of rated 
ships carrying Admiralty clerks » . 2683 1 5 0 

Victualling 50 clerks at 25/. 1^5. each per annum 1275, 0 0 

Total cost to Government of 50 Admiralty clerks 3^58 15 0 

A saving of ... . £1221 5 0 

Aware that the loss of these officers* services afloat will be argued against my 
proposition, I appeal to any officers who have served since Admiralty clerks 
Mvb been allowed to our pOist ships, if their services are at all requisite, except 
in line-ofl-battlO ships, wnere, instead of two or three, one and no more can 
be employed ; and it is a known fact, they are appointed not for any duty 
they are expected to perform, but as a provision ror old and faithful servants^ 
of the Crown, whom it would be too glanng an act of injustice to turn entirely 
adrift. But how much more becoming, and far more acceptable a provision, 
would be ihat promotion so justly theis due I I am, Sir, 

YOor constant reader and admirer, 

April 9th 1832. A Tar. 
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Colonel Leslie Qrqv^ Jones. 

Mr. Editor, — It is always most Ratifying to read of the glorious deeds 
in ^rms of the heroes of ancient ana moaern times. The ei^ploits of tW 
former are recorded by the historian, but in a few of the latter cases, our' 
debt of gratitude is due to the illustrious individuals themselves. ' 

In the report given of a late Radical meeting of the Paddingtonians, the 
following pithy observations are stated to have been made by Mr. Leslie 
Grove Jones, who, it thence appears, was once a distinguished officer of the 
British army. Why is he no longer so ? Under what circumstances did he 
cpiit the army ? • 

“ He had heard also of troops marching • ♦ ♦ * 

If, therefore, hin information was correct, this was a declaration of war against 
the people. Let the people, then, be prepared for war. He would tell them what 
was recpiisite : first, sobriety ; secondly, obedience to those whom th^y selected as 
leaders. Let only some of them determine to die, and away would go all the 8ol> 
diers. (Bravo.) He would tell them that if the whole brigade of household 
cavalry came, they had only to stand firm and lock their arms together, and no 
cavalry man could come near them. If the artillery were brought against them, 
he would place himself at their head, and show them how to take every great gun. 
((Jheers.) He had been at the head of some of the mofift desperate attacks during 
the late war, and he now declared that, if a necessity arose, he would again lead 
on his countrymen to glory a cause that he felt he //ould be more pleased with 
tliaii any in which he was ever before engaged.” (Immense cheering.) 

Allow me to request from some of the former compqpions in arms of this 
distinguished soldier, from some who still have fresh in their recollection 
the bold and gc'illant bearing of their victorious leader “ to desperate 
attacks,” a record of Mr. Jones’s brilliant deeds. I implore them in justice 
to Mr. Jones, as well as to the service at large and to future ages, not to 
allow the record of these bright achievements to rest on Mr. Jones’s 
dt’jtif alone, but through the medium of your Journal explain when and 
where these wondrous deeds were executed ; how they were at the time 
acknowledged by Mr. Jones’s commanding officers; and further, why the 
army is deprived of the valuable services of so illustrious a conqueror and 
patriot? a Cincinnatus who, in the exigency of his forsaken country* 
volunteers to lead the mobs of London to capture every great gun.” 

Bsro£N-op-Zoom. 

St. James’s, 16th May 18352. 

\* doubt yjicther the Sayings and Doings of this martial personage, 
who, it appears, would still seek the bubble reputation e’en at the c.annon’s 
mouth,” hold as large a place in the public attention and esteem as his own 
blinding vanity seduces him to fancy; yet as he takes so public and promi- 
nent a lead in the abuse of and hostility to that Service which rejects his 
fellowship, past or present, with scorn and with shame, we hold ourselves 
ready to do nitfo justice, in conformity \^th the challenge of our Correspond- 
ent. Communications on the subject must, however, be confined to facts, 
and duly authenticated to us, — E d. 


Hoyal Engineers and Sappers, 

Mr. Editor, — On perusing the dialogue on gratuitous education, between 
the Prussian General Gneisenan and a British officer, which I got a sight ot 
a. few, days ago, 1 am enabled to account for many circumstances connected, 
with the corps of Royal Engineer^; which before were tp pie quite anoin^ione. 
I nould not by any stretch Sf imagination even conjecture the cauee, the^ 
greater number of engineers whom 1 tiave met with in my various pere^ii^ 
tieas, are so very defective in a knotwledge of general literature* in many 

cases, of mathematics^ The cause .ia now quite clear. F rom general learning 
the cadets are almost totally eicoluded! by the nature of the course of acade- 
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mical instruction ; mid as there are probably not more than one in ten of any 
number of youths, taken indiscriminately, who will either have a genius or 
an inclinution for prosecuting the dry and abstruse science of mathematics, 
it cannot, therefore, be expected that many eminent mathematicians canr be 
produced by such a system ; nor need it be wondered at, that when a youth, 
who could just procure as much of the needful as to supply himself with some 
cakes and sugar-stick at Gravesend, finds lAmself all at once plm (in many 
cases) a higher rate of pay than a lieutenant-colonel in the army, and minus 
every species of restraint, he should discard all remembrance of these terms, 
as applicable to the uncongenial studies of his youth. H aving obtained a gra- 
tuitous commission in the corps of Royal Engineers, in which he must rise, 
though composed of the most gravitating materials, to the highest rank in the 
corps, without any effort on his part ; he either prosecutes some congenial 
study, or, what is more generally the case, dwindles into a mere lounger or 
hanger-on — who » 

“ Soundly sleeps the night a\vay, 

And just does nothing all the day.’’ 

The facility which the extensive resources of the department afford for an 
engineer to j>erforin his duty by proxy, almost unavoidably creates a number 
of high-crested drones, ‘'who consider that they render essential service to 
their country by being graciously pleased to accept of their pay, and to 
make a few clashes, by w;fy of signature, with th^r grey goose cjuill/’ 

But lost the remarks of an “unwashed artificer’' should offend ears 
polite,” I will at onc^ point out a very serious evil, out of many, which re- 
sults to thc^ service, from thus fixing the destiny of young men to a scientific 
branch of the service before their genius or inclinations are developed. 
1 have served nearly twenty years in the corps of lio^ral Sappers and Miners 
(officered by the Royal Engineers), during which period I have rung nearly 
all the changes of which the corps in its multifarious capacities is capable, 
and have met with such a variety of vicissitude as is cpiite incredible, con- 
sidering that I was during all that time in the same corps. The jevil to 
which I allude, is the strong predilection which many of the officers of the 
Engineers evince for military tactics, to the prejudice of the other and more 
essential duties of the corps ; and the eternal torment to which the sappers 
are subjected from the frequent change of officers, in consequence of tJie 
variety of conflicting O] unions which these savants entertain on the most 
trifling commonplace subjects. 

Take for example the survey of Ireland, deservedly considered a work of 
great national importance, and to which that distracted *^country looks with 
impatience for the amelioration of their real imaginary grievances. The 
scientific gentleman placed at the head of that important operation, and 
upon, whom the whole weight of the responsibility rests, has been amply pro- 
vided with the means of carrying on the various branches of this extensive 
operation, in the most ecenornical, efficient, and creditable manner. Three 
companies have been raised, and ihstructed expressly for carrying on the 
survey of Ireland ; but, unfortunately, some of the captains placed in com- 
mand of these companies (one peculiarly so), and many of their Subordinate 
officers, are so affected with the military mania, as almost totally to neutralize 
every effort of the person pLaced in chief command to carry on with energy 
the operation for which those companies have been called into existence ; 
thus eo-^rely frustrating the intentions of the Legislature, betraying the 
hopes of tho country, and fixing an indelible stigma upon the scientific re- 
putation of the Ordnance Department ; and all this keeping up of discipline, 
as' it is termed, is upon the childish, supposition that some of the present 
generation of surveyors may outlive the operation, and be required to go on 
foreign service. . Nothing can be more preposterously absurd ; for, ludging of 
the mture by thye past, he must be a very Methusalem who will live to see 
this job brought to b clqse. 

' The Sabbath-day, t(y which almost every class of working people look for- 
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ward as a day of rest, is peculiarly at the disposal of the officers of the 
several parties of surveyors, and those upon whose pericraniums the military 
bump is very promijient, make ample amends for any restraint which they 
Ilia}; be under on the other six days of the week ; consequently, it is a day 
which is looked forw'ard to with anything hut feelings of pleasure by this 
unfortunate, hard-worked class of beings. There is no corps in the service 
which is more in need of being r%-modelcd than the c.orps of Engineers and 
Sappers. 1 remain yours faithful^ 

A Sapper. 


The late Capt, Jamea Willmyns. ll.N. 

]Mr. Editor, — I have just read in the United Service Journal of this 
month, a IMemoir of the Services of the late Admiral of the Fleet, William 
Pcere Williams Freeman. 

Page 194, in part of the memoir is written — 

fJapt. Williams’ next appointment was to the Prince George, 98, with the 
fleet under the orders of 8ir Samuel Hood, on the lioeward Island station ; and he 
was ill several engagements off St. Kitt’s, with Compte^de Grasse, on the 25th, 
2r)th, and 27th Jan. 1782, the Prince (reorge being one of the ships that formed 
the van division. In JMarcli following, the fleet arri\ ed at Antigua, and after 
taking in refreshments, sailed thence to join that nndel' the command of Admiral 
Sir Oeorge llrydges Rodney. In the memorable engagement which took place on 
the 12th of April, the Prince George formed one of the blijip division, and bore a 
c,()uspiciious part in the action, in which Capt. Williams had ten men killed and 
twenty-iour wounded,” 

That part of Admiral Freeman's service I think you will find is an error, 
I mean with respect to the ship he commanded, as my father, Capt. “ James 
Williams,” was appointed to the Prince George, commanded by Admiral 
Digby, and was in the West Indies, and in all those engagements in that 
part of the memoir alluded to. The Prince George in the action of the I2th 
of x\pril was greatly disabled by the loss of one of her masts, and was 

taken in tow after the action by the Triton frigate. 

Capt. James Williams was also in the Prince George previous to that 
period, and in the action off Cape St. Vincent the IGth Jan. 1780, between 
the English fleet, commanded by Sir George Rodney, and the Spanish fleet 
commanded by l)on Juan de Larigara; in that action the Spanish man-of- 
war, St. Julian, striy:k to His Majesty’s ship Prince George^. Capt. James 
Williams was sent on hoard of the St. Julian, and in consequence of her dis- 
abled condition, and tempestuous weather, she was wrecked on the Bar at 
Port St. Mary’s ; there were at the time upwards of 500 Spaniards ani^ot 
70 English on board; all the lives were saved, and the English werd%x- 
changed and sent to Gibraltar, from whence Capt. James Williams sailed 
on the 2tth Miwch 1780, in the Alert scatter for England, to rejoin the 
Prince George. He had also the honour of being Captain in the Prince 
George when His present Majesty joined her on his first going into the 
Navy. 

It is not my wish to take from of depreciate the value of Admiral Free- 
man’s service, but to give honour to whom honour” is due; and I have 
only to regret that I nave it not in my power to give a lengthened account 
of my father’s long and arduous services in the navy. He died in April 1792, 
when the writer was but four years of age, and all his papers and documents 
have been lost or destroyed. I shall feel obliged to you to correct the error 
1 have pointed out. , 

T am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, , * 

JA^fEs Williams, 

4, Newport Terrace, Barnstaple, Capt. H.P. 11th Foot. 

23rd April 1832. • 
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Cavalry Affair, Qtk June 1811 . 

Me. Editor,— T lie impartiality which led me to address you in the 

month of February last, again obliges me to notice the continued report 
of “ The British Cavalry on the Peninsula/' which appears in your* last 
Number. 

I by no means ouestion the authenticity of the report, which is generally 
correct, but consider it rather invidious ta single out one, w here all behaved 
with equal bravery; dnd which an officer of dragoons’’ has done in his 
representation of the affair near Gallegos, of the 6th June 1811. 

That Capt. Purvis distinguished himself, I am fully convinced ; but I am 
prepared to prove that other officers in the same brigade were equally die- 
tin^ished, and for that purpose beg to subjoin an extract from a letter of 
Sir Brent Spencer to the Marquis of Wellington, as well as the following 
note of that affair from my Journal made at the time : 

Gen. Slade*s brigade was at this time cantoned in the villages from Villa de 
Cerva to Guiualdo, a distance of twenty miles, and it was with difficulty the 
Royals, and one troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, amounting in the whole to 
about four hundred sabres, could be got together in time to check the velocity 
with which the enemy came on. 

The enemy advanced from Ciudad Rodrigo about five a.m. with 2200 cavalry, 
and ten pieces of artillery, under the command of Montbnin. The light division, 
under Gen. Craiifurd, moVed off about one o'clock a.m. so that by the time the 
French a])peared, they had got to Alfayates, a distance of full five leagues. This 
was the nearest support the brigade engaged had, whilst it was under the necessity 
of remaining longer fiian was prudent in face of so superior a forc^, the Major- 
General commanding having received positive orders, if possible, to save the bag- 
gage, and which was effected, without the loss of a single mule, though never 
removed from the enemy during the engagement further than 300 yards.” 

Fearful I have too long intruded on your valuable Journal, I hasten to 
transcribe the extract of Sir Brent Spencer’s letter to which 1 have already 
alluded, and which was published in tne Gazette. 

‘‘ Soita, 7th June 1611. 

hlv Loud, — * * * * It is with great pleasure 

I have to mention the very admirable conduct of the Royals, under the command 
of Lieut. -Colonel Clifton, and one troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, which being 
all that were employed in covering the front from Villa de Egua to Espeja, were 
assembled at Gallegos, and retreated from thence agreeably to ray directions. 

“ The force which they were opposed to, your Lordship is in possession of in this 
letter; and notwithstanding all the efforts of Gen. Montbruii, who commanded the 
French cavalry, *to outflank the British, pressing them at the same time in front 
with eight pieces of cannon, their retiring to Nave d'Aver merits the highest 
admiration. 

yin offering my sense of their conduct, and of the very stubborn manner in 
which they retired, I derive very great satisfaction in acquainting your Lordship, 
that Major-Gen. Slade directed in pe^n the whole of the affair, .and by his move- 
ments foiled the designs of the enemy ; and the British cavalry maintained, as 
usual, their hi^ character. The Major-General in his report to me speaks in 
much praise of Major Dorville, of the Royal Dragoons ; of Capt. Purvis, of the 
same regiment ; and of Capt. Dawson, of the 14th Light Dragoons ; who had oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves much.' v * ' * * * 

The loss of the cavalry upon this occasion, 1 am happy to say, amounted to no 
more ten rank and file wounded, and nine missing ; and six horses killed, ten 
and four missing. 1 have the honour to be, See , 

(Signed) « B. Spenceb, Lieut.-Gen.'’ 

I have now onl^ to repeat my assuranSea that I have no other view than 
juBtice in bringing forward these minute particulars, and 1 feel confident 
that I have assert^ nothing that wiU impugn my right to subscribe myself. 
An iMPATtTiAL Reporter of the dbedb of the 
British Cavalry on the Peninsula. 


April 93rd, 1839. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

In the House of Lordsi the Mi- 
nisters, having been defeated upon 
the incidental question that the 
enfranchising should be discussed 
before the disfranchismg clauses of 
the Reform ‘Bill, — resigned. At 
Ilis Majesty's command an attempt 
was made by the Duke of Welling- 
ton to form a new Administration ; 
but, owing to the state of Parties, 
and some undue interference in be- 
half of the retiring Ministers, which 
has not yet been explained, the 
patriotic effort failed, and Lord 
Grey’s Administration remains in 
office. 

Upon the political occurrences of 
this momentous Crisis we are not 
disposed to comment. We have 
touched upon the general. question 
in our leading paper. We only 
hope the events of the past month 
may prove eventually beneficial to 
the country. 

Entertaining, as we do, the 
highest sense of the* generous feel- 
ing and manly habits of our 
countrymen at large, we blush 
while we reprehend the dishonest 
and dastardly system of personal 
slander and intimidation practised, 
in the course of these embarrassing 
events, by a portion of the Public 
Press, expert in agitation, and trad- 
ing upon the unhappy mssensions** 
which they create and perpetuate. 
May the speedy and cordial re-union 
of the Great British Family put an 
end to a traffic so foul and unna^ 
tural ! 

At the bullying, the coaxing, or 
the calumnies so lavishly directed 

(J. S. JuuRK. No. 43. June 1832, 


towards the United Service, and es- 
pecially the army, we can only, as 
usual, smile. Those who employ 
these flimsy and despicable arts are 
not more intimately conscious of the 
fallacies they utter, or doubtful of 
the efficacy of their own tiny thun- 
der, than those whom they insult 
are scornful of both. A half-wit- 
ted Trooper of the Scots' Greys, 
prompted by booby curiosity, peeps 
into the haunt of some illegal So- 
ciety at Birnfingham, and forthwith 
the indignant soldiers of that noble 
corps, of which every man feels, 
and justly, the pride of a Hero, arfe 
degraded by some penny-a-line man 
into the instruments of an Attwood 
or the satellites of a Jones ! ! In a 
similar manner is every unconscious 
word or action of the military, which 
can by any possibility be wrested to 
their purpose, perverted by the hire- 
lings of agitation. 

Firm in the principle and reso- 
lute in the practice of Duty, the 
British Soldier marches erect, in- 
trepid, and obedient upon his well- 
defined path, which swerves neither 
to the right nor to the left. The 
servant alone of the State and|of 
the Laws, he acknowledges, as a 
sokiier, no masters but those who 
constitutionally represent them — no 
object, opinion, or party, but his 
country and his specific duties. 
Were it, unfortunately, otherwise, 
fer different might be the^^result 
from that projected by those! whe- 
ther sculking behind the anonymous 

We," or publicly prating m the 
person far dearer to the demagogue, 
who would corrupt man tb 
pjirify the statb, and replace the 
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conscious pride and nobly-earned 
laurels of the patriot soldier by the 
brand of cowardice and the badge 
of treason. For the vain and vici- 
ous notion they have the soldier's 
contempt. 

Lord William Russell, accom- 
panied by Lieut.-Colonels Badcock 
and Hare, proceeds to the Tagus 
with the expeditionary squadron 
from Portsmouth and Plymouth 
destined to reinforce Admiral Par- 
ker on that station. We conclude 
the above oHicers are to form* a 
diplomatic Corps of Observation, 
without any view of overawing the 
Portuguese people in the expected 
competition for the throne of that 
country. 

Tlie death of I\I. Cas^iiiiir Perier, 
the Prime Minister of FnaNCR, has 
much embarrassedgt-he Gtwernment 
of that country. A Carlist Insur- 
rection recently exploded in the 
South. The Duchess of Berri is 
said to have lauded, and to have 
narrowly escaped capture by taking 
refuge in the States of Sardinia. 

A daughter of the French King 
is about to be espoused by the King 
of Belgium. 

The War between the Porte and 
the Pasha of Kgypt is actively pro- 
secuted. We give a communica- 
tion from the seat of war in the 
body of our present Number. 

I^AMEN Gunners. — It cannot 
have escaped our readers, that we 
habitually exclude from our pages 
the mere rumours, or professional 
gossip of the day, confining our- 
selves to the record of facts relat- 
ing to the Services. We were sur- 

S rised^ Itherefore, to observe an in- 
ificre^vphragraph in a Portspioiith 
paper, contradicting our announce- 
ment of the adoption of Sir How- 
ard Douglas's system in the new 
arrangements on board the Excel- 
lent, for the instruction of Seamen 


Gunners, and ascribing the origin 
of the plan to Capt. George Smith, 
late of that ship. We are fully in- 
formed/ as we ever take care to be 
in similar cases, upon the subject in 
question, and positively repeat our 
previous statement. The measure 
itself, and the instructions for car- 
rying it into effect, have been taken 
(the latter verbatim) from Sir How- 
ard Douglas's book, and upon con- 
sultation with that officer. We 
have no doubt that the gallant Cap- 
tain (Smith) disdains an undeserv- 
ed compliment, and is^^ equally dis- 
posed M'ith ourselves to ascribe cre- 
dit only where it is due. 

Naval and Military Libkaky 
AND IMuseum. — This Institution is 
advancing steadily. "iSince the issue 
of the Report for the present year the 
number of members has considerably 
augmented, and at the present mo- 
ment amounts to nearly two tlmusand 
five hundred. To establisli the Insti- 
tution in an eligible situation, and in a 
building of adequate dernensions, con- 
tinues to be the main object to which 
the attention of the Council is direct- 
ed ; find although, to bring the entire 
design into full operation may, and 
probably will, be a u'ork of time, yet 
that it will ultimately be effected, and 
that all the predictions on this subject, 
from the second month of our exist- 
ence (wherein the design was first re- 
commended to *the attention of the 
United Service) to the present, will he 
fulfilled, we entertain tlie same sort of 
certfiinty as we do that our arms, by 
sea and land, will still prove trium- 
phant in the event pf a future war. 

We cannot however but remark, 
and we do so with regret, that, by the 
Report, the comparison in numbers 
between the two branches, leaves tho 
gallant Blues in a very considerable 
minority ; this should not, and we are 
persuaded will not long be the case, for 
when the construction of tjie good 
ship shall have been completed, and 
she arrives Tn the desired port laden 
with her rich and varied cargo, they 
will be found to have contributed the 
greatest share of treasure. Alrefidy 
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the Model Department, particularly 
in suggestions and improvements in 
Naval Architecture, &c. has assumed 
• an iitiportaut cliaracter ; and when 
Lectures shall be added on all the 
most interesting and necessary profes- 
sional topics, where will be found»a^ 
officer in either branch of the United 
Service, when the design of the Insti- 
tution is fully known and appreciated 
as it must be, who will not, as a mem- 
ber of the profession, feel it incumbent 
on him to aid the accomplishment of 
so noble and praiseworthy an object ? 
One that must redound to the honour 
and advantage of the services, and to 
their elevation in the estimation of 
the country. 

The following contributions have 
been received since our last Numbei*. 

MODEL IlOOM. 

Colonel Sir Aiitjastus Frazer, ll.A., K.C.B. — 
Model or a Sectiioi of a part of a Sbip’ii Maga- 
ztiu*. 

William Hookey, Eaq. — Model of a Log Ship, 
invented by Lieut. Hookev , ll.N. in 1820. 

Altred Canning, Fsq. — Two Models of life 
Buoys; one ditto of a Heel lor a Lino to dear 
itself vvlion attached to a rocket as a messenger; 
o/ie ditto of a Messenger Buoy, to send ashore 
fiuui a wreck with a line or small rope. 

C.ipi, Chailes Napier, ll.N. C.B. — A Model of 
a Thiee Decker; ditto of a Two Decker, The 
former is a iiiodd of the Nelson, 120 guns — the 
laff* I a two docker, projected by Capt. Charles 
Napier, C.B. two feel longer than the Nelson, 
will throw a heavier broadside, and stow ship's 
company under lowei deck. 

Lapl. George Smith, R.N.— Model of a Lower- 
deck Gun, with gear, &c. lyi fitted on bo^rd His 
Majesty's ship Excellent; a Great Gun Lock, 
fitted with the lever which is fixed to the tubes of 
Congicve rockets, by Capt. George Jsiuith, 

C.apt. A. Macdonald, late G2ijfl Regiment.— 
Model of a Kitchen, made by order of Buona- 
parte, and from which the (^e be used in Russia 
Was manufactured. 

William Hookey, Esq. late of His Majesty’s 
Dock yard, Woolwich. — Three Models of Rudders 
for ships and boats, after a plan proposed by him; 
a Model of a Machine (ihc Semi Caisson} for 
working under water, on a slilp's* bottom. This 
plan was tried on board Ilis Majesty's ^ip Se- 
vern, afloat at Woolwich in 1821, by shifting the 
Water chock pipe, in presence of Capt. W. F.W, 
Owen, K.N. and several oUier gentlemen. Two 
Moilels of* Knees for ships or boats, m^de from 
straight timber ; three methods for uniting, disiyn- 
gaging from the lower dead eye (in case of the 
mast going suddenly), and of Setting up lower * 
rigghng* whcic two hands only are required. 
Mr; Hookey has received from ,the Society of 


Arts two gold medals and one of silver for his 
inventions and improvements in Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

LIBRARY. 

Colonel Sir Augustus Frazer, U.A. K.C.B. — 
Forty-three printed Plans, Surveys, &c. of various 
Towns, Harbours, and Battles ; sixteen Drawings 
of Plans of American Towns, Ports, Posts of De- 
fence, &c,; forty Drawings of Plans, Surveys, 
Ac. of Gibraltar, Belle Isle, English Dock-yards, 
Forts, Ac. and a Manuscript Journal of the Siege 
of Gibraltar. 

Lieut.-Colonel Fox,GreDadicr Guards. — Butler's 
Ancient and Modern Geogi'apby, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Lieut. 'Diomas Craves, R.N.— Forty-eight Lists 
of Royal Navy from the year 1778 to 1814 ; a 
variety of Manuscripts and printed Signal Books ; 
a set of engravings from McArtliiir's work on 
Fencing ; Connoissance des Temps, 2 vols. 1768 
and 1769; Nautical Almanacks for 1804, 6, 6, 7, 
and 1803; the Biitish Channel Pilot, 1700; one 
folio volume of CI|,art8 of the sea coast of Nova 
Scotia; Le Neptune Oriental, 2 vols. folio; Hy- 
diogtapliie Fran^oise, 1 vol. folio; Charts of 
Capt. John Wright's Survey of the Bay of Brest, 

1 vol. folio ; Charts of the Coast of Newfound- 
land, Labrador, and the Gulf and River ot St. 
Lawrence, I vol. folii^, the West India Atlas, 1 
vul. folio ; Atlante Veneta, 1 vol. royal folio, 
Venetia, 1690. 

Lieut.-Colonel Clappeifon, late Royal Marines. 
— A black letter Bible, folio, 1595 ; Bibtia Sacra 
PoIyglolla,in Hebrew’, Greek, Latin, and EnglKsh ; 
also bound up with it, the New Testament, in 
Greek, Syriac, Latin, Portuguese, and Faiglish, 
4to. bound in Russia; Bamstci's Chirurgie, in 
black letter, 1575 ; Laws of England, translated 
fioin the French, for the benefit of young students 
and others, by Mi. John I’eikins, Fellow of the 
Inner Temple, black lettei, 1642; Third and 
Fourth Parts of the lustitiitioii of the Law's of 
England, by Edward Coke, 2 vols. small folio, 
black letter, 1041; Antiquities of the ancient 
Britons derived troin the Phomicidiis, by Aylctt 
Samnes, with plates and Saxon and Gothic 
Alphabets, folio, 1677 ; the Wai s in Flanders, 
translated tiom the Italian, by Henry Karl of 
31uuinouth, folio, with heads, 1078 ; Geogra- 
phy of the Ancients, with twelve coloured maps ; 
Atlas, folio, by M. D’Auville; \auban par 
Leonard Christof le Sturm, 8vo. 1708 ; Com- 
nifntaires surles Memoires do Monticuculi, par le 
Corate Turpin de Crisse, 4to. 3 tomes, plates and 
plans of battles, 1769; Humphry Bland's Treatise 
on Military Discipline, 8vo, 175?; Cuthbertsoii's 
Interior Munageibeut of a Battalion of Infantry, 
1769; Williams' Tactics, Exercise, Manoeiivics, 
and Discipline of British Infantry, 1781 ; Theory 
and Practice of Fencing, with plates of every 
material attitude of the art, by J. Me Arthur,' 4to. 
1784 ; Riecrafl's Surv«y of England , 4to.; Military 
Treatise on the Discipline of the Marine Forces 
when at sea, by John Mkclntire, H.M. 8vo. 1763 ; 

’ Dictionarium Poligraphicum, or the whole Code 
f ArtSf 2 vols. 8vo. with plates, 1736 ; Briysh 
Remains, or a Collection of Antiquities relating to 

• 3 2 
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the Britoni, Arom originiil MSS. ; also, Memoires 
of Uwyd, Antiquary ; Percy's Reliques 

of Ancient English Poetry, 3 vols.Svo,; Worsley'e 
History of the Isle of Wight, with maps and 
plates, 4to. 1781 ; Herbert’s Travels in Asia, 
Africa, Ac. begun in 1626, 1 vul. folio: Proceed- 
inga relating to the Peerage of Scotland, from 
January 1707 to April 1788, collected by Mr. Robert* 
•oit>W of the Deputies of the Lord Clerk Regis- 
ter for keeping the Records of Scotland, 1 voU 
4to. ; Maurice’s ancient History of Hindoostan, 2 
vols. 4to. with plates, 1788; Chronicles of Erin, 
by O’Connor, 2 vols. 8vo. with maps and plates, 
18%t; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 5 vols. 8vo. with plates, bound in Russia, 
Ady’s edition, 1808; Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, 3 vols. 1827 ; Naval and Military Maga- 
aioc, 3 vols. from 1827 ; Don Quixote, 2 vols. dnd 
4 with plates; Abrahaml Garixi Antverpiani 
Tbmorns Nnmismatom Romanorum, folio, 1605; 
l^sier’s Medals, from William the Conqueror to 
Cleorge the Third ; Impressions of Seals belonging 
to Religious Houses in Scotland ; six Plates of 
Roman Antiquities dug up ttear Carlisle, on 
Penrith, Cumberland ; two French Plates of East 
India Coins; part of a Rombay Paper, containing 
Advertisements addressed to all the ditferent Casts 
in that Presidency. 

Major Ross, 7th Royal^y«teran Battalion. — 

Sticcessioa of Colonels to the year 174’2, with List 
of the Royal Navy, iitc. printed in 1742, 

Capt. John Norton, late 34ch Regiment,—- 
Notice des Monuments exposes dans le Cabinet 
des Medailles Antiques et Pierres Graviies de la 
Bibliotheqtie du Koi, Description du Musee^Royal 
des Antiques du Louvre. 

Lieut. Ford, half-pay late 79th Regiment. — 
A return of the dates of the Arrival and Departure 
of Che 79th Regiment, in the various countries 
in which it served, from its formation in 
1704 to 1815 ; Print of a Ship (Ancient), without 
date. 

Lieut.-Colonel Shadforth, half-pay 1 0th Regi- 
ment. — A Discourse on Military Discipline, Ac. 
published at Brussels in 1634, with plates, folio ; 
Instructions for the Cavalry, according to the 
Low Country Wars, printed In Cambridge in 
1632. 

B. L. Vulllamy, Esq. — Chapman’s Treatise on 
Ship-building ; an Atlas, published at Amsterdam, 
in Angelo on Fencing. 

Cotpraunder Pilkington, R.N.— *La Marine des 
Ancle ns, 2 vols. 8vo. ^ 

Commander Fxlward Boys, R.N.— -Remarks on 
the practicability and advantages of a Sandwich, 
or Down Harbour, pamphlet. 

Gapt. Heise, Royal Hanoverian Rifle Guards.— 
lUnstrations of the Jubilee of bis Excellency Gen. 
Count Charles Von Alten, celebrated at Hanover 
0 ^ the 2Mh of July 183 L, with a description of tbe 
F4te, ai^ .abort sketch of the Life of his £x- 
cettency, tW. foUo. 

Xapt. A. Macdonald, late e2nd Rbgiment. — 
SeotPs Life of Napoledn (^nch edition), t v(d. ; 
CoehorA’a Fortifleation, in French, 1 vol.; Napo- 
leon etlu Grande Anode, par le Gen. Gourgaud, 
2 dots. ; Manual d*Iafbn{erle, ouvrage renfer- 
mant tout ce ^ dolvent stvolr lei Sous Officers, 


1 vol. ; CEnvres completes de Boileau Desprcaiix, 

3 vols. 

Lieut-Colonel Francklin, Hon. E. I. C. Service. 
— ^The History of the Ruign of Shah Aulnm; 
Military Memoirs of George: Thomas, a GentM-al 
iir the service of tbe Native Powers in the North 
West of India ; Researches on the Tenets of the 
Jeyir«s and Boodhists. 

Lieut'Colonel Charles W. Short, Coldstream 
Guards.— Treatise on the Disposition and Duties 
of Out. Posts, and on Fatroling, from the German 
of <Baron Reichlin Vou Meldigg, translated by 
himself, Third Edition, 1831. 

Major-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. C.B. — 
Copies of his Works. (This presentation waited 
for the publication of the Second Edition of the 
Essay on Military Bridges, the first being out of 
print.) 

MUSEUM. 

Lieut.-Golonel Clapperton, late R.M. — Four 
Rods for Secret Correspondence, made use of 
daring the siege of Gibraltar and other occa-sions ; 
some Silver and Copper Goins. 

Major Dansey, R.A. — Fifteen Silver Britisii 
Coins, from the Reign of Edward the Sixth to 
that of George the Third ; a Five Franc Piece 
of Napoleon; and a Colonial Commemoratiun 
Medal. 

Capt. Norton, late 34th Regiment. — A tube 
through which poisoned arrows are blown, and a 
Quiver of the Arrows from Surinam. 

Mrs. Howell.— A Hindoo Manusciipton leaves 
of the Palm Tree ; a Centipede ; an Indian Fi- 
nam. 

Mrs. Comfort. — Three Pair of Shells; one 
specimen of the Puddiog Stone, found near Cool* 
ing Castle ; one ditt5 of the Bread Fruit diied. 

Commander R. £. Vidal, R,N. — Rhinoceros 
Horn. 

Lieut. James Wolfe, H.N. — Thirty Copper old 
Goins ; five Silver ditto ; one Gold ditto. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Haverfidd, Chaplain (o 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. — ^Tcn Cases con* 
taining British ami Foreign Insects, namely: two 
of Goleoptera, two of l£epidoplera,two of Diptera, 
one of Necoroptera, one of Orthoptera. 

James Allan, Esq. Snrgeon R.N. — A box con- 
taining specimens of Petrifactions found in the 
neighbourhood of English harbour, Antigua, and 
some specimens of Copper Ore from Jamaica. 

Lieut. Thomas Graves, R.N.— Some Fuegian 
colour used by the natives'-df those Islands. 

LieutfColonel Birch, R.A. — A large case con- 
taining specimens of Sub-marine Plants, Coral, 
Madrepore ; two Stuffed Fi^es ; one ditto Frog, 
from Barbadoes. 

Major C. J. flrahrtling, 2nd W. Y. K. Militia. 
—An Bffin’s Egg. Four similar eggs were pro- 
duced last year by a tame bird atGosforth House, 
in tbe county of Northumberland, an^’ found In 
the plautations. The bird is a very ffu^ one, goes 
at large both winter and summer, and comes 
reffjlariy td be fed. ' 

^ Lieut. W* P. Newenham, R.N. — Fifty Copper 
Coins, Roman, French, German, and English. 

Ueot. J. D, Blythe, 1st West India Regiment. 
— A variety of Geological specimens, many of 
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ihem containing Iron, Tin, and Copper, aeveral 
•pccimens of Fossils, Shells, Slc, 

Capt^ Right Hon. Lord Byron, R.N. — A wooden 
Idol from the Moral,'’ or burying-place, at Kard- 
kakooa Owh^hee, Sandwich Islands, (vide Cook's 
Voyages, 3rd vol. 4to edition) ; Sandwich Island 
Driiin, from a Moral. Both of the above INire 
brought to this country by his Lordship, in His 
Majesty’s ship Blonde, in 1826. 

MuJor.Gen. Sir Alexander Woodford, K.C.B. in 
command of the troops in the Island of Corfu.— 
A lino Male specimen of the Strix Bubo, shot In 
the southern district of the Island of Corfii, on the 
7th of January last. 

Capt. A. Macdonald, half- pay 62nd Regiment. 
— A box of Geological Specimens. 

Royal Naval School. — We 
have ever taken a lively interest in 
tills useful undertaking, and have from 
tiie first publication of the design in 
our pages^ watched its progress with 
attention, and earnest hopes that it 
might be carried into effect upon the 
most liberal and advantageous prin« 

ciples, to the satisfaction of the 
parties concerned. We regret to 
observe, that differences have arisen 
on the subject, which may retard the 
jiractical results of so excellent a de« 
sign. We, however, give impartially 
such details of these proceedings at 
both sides, as possess interest or im« 
portance as affecting the general ques- 
tion — trusting that a concordat may 
be speedily concluded between the 
eciually zealous parties, who differ 
merely upon the manner, not upon 
tlie principle of the institution. At 
the London General Meeting of 
the 11th ult. an announcement was 
made by Sir Edward Codrington of 
the withdrawal from the Council of 
Commander William Dickson, the 
Officer admitted on all hands to have 
been the originator of the design, and, 
we know, its ardent and indefatigable 
promoter. From what immediate 
cause this officer has been induced to 
withdraw himself, or on what assumed 
grounds his withdrawal was assented 
to by the meeting, does not' very 
clearly anpear on the face of the pro* 
ceedings/ 

We shall now give insertion to thp 
resolutions submitted by the CooncU 
to the General Meeting held on the 
loth ult. and to the amendments and 
additions carried at that and the meet- 
ings which followed on the llth«and 
18th. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE 
COUNCIL. 

Object of the JnslituHon, 

1. That the object of this Institution 
be to Found and maintain a School for 
boarding and educating (on the most libe^ 
ral footing, and at the lowest expense) 
the Sons of Naval and Marine Officers of, 
and above, Ward-room rank and that 
at such school, the tuition be according to 
the system of mutual instruction and mo- 
ral discipline, exemplified in the principles 
and practice of the Madras School. 

Council of Administration, 

2. That the affairs of the Institution 
be under the management of a Council 
of Administration,** to consist of a Presi- 
dent, four Vice-Presidents, twenty-four 
Directors, and ^ Secretary, to be chosen 
from among the members, at a general 
meeting to be held early in July in every 
year ; and five of the above Council to 
form a quorum for business. 

3. That the Coij^iuil be empowered to 
appoint the requisite officers for properly 
conducting the affairs of the Institirtion, 
and to fix their salaries and define their 
duties. 

Drafts for Money, 

4. That all drafts for money be signed 
in Council, and bear three signatures ; 
that of the Chairman of the day being 
one, and also countersigned by the Secre- 
tary, as a better security that they pass 
to the proper persons. 

Trustees. 

5. That Admiral Sir George Martin, 
G.C.B. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle* 
Bart, and Vice-Admiral Sir H. Digby, 
K.C.B. be IVustees of the Institution, 
with full power to receive donations and 
subscriptions, and to hold them in their 
joint names, subject to the disposal of the 
Council of Administration ; and that 
Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street, and Messrs. 
Dnimmond, Charing-cross, be the bank- 
ers thereof. 

Establishment, 

6. That the establishment of the School 
consist of a Head Master (a Clergyman 
of the Established Church and a Graduate 
of one of the riiree Universities) with 
assistants as required, a sui)eTintendent, a 
matron, with female servants as wanted, 
a steward, wardens, a gardener, and la- 
^NHirers as may be found indispensable. ^ 

Constitutioif of Members, 

** 7> That all Naval and Marine Offioers 
of and above Ward-room rank be admit- . 
,ted as memberf’^of the Institution, on 
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paying annually, in advance, at least one 
day’s half*pay ; such members to have 
ope vote a*t all general meetings, and their 
sons to be eligible to the benefits of the 
Institution. 

8. That all persons whose patriotic 
feelings may prompt them to encourage 
and support Naval Service, on sub- 
scribing one guinea annually, or ten gui- 
neas at once, be also admitted as members 
of the Institution, and have one vote in 
its general meetings; subscribers of two 
guineas annually, or twenty guineas at 
once, to liave each two votes ; three gui- 
neas annually, or thirty guineas at 'Oiice, 
to have each three votes ; and five gui- 
neas annually, or fifty guineas at once, to 
have each four votes. 

Donors* 

9. That there be constsiuted two classes 
of Donors. The first class comprising 
those of 50/. and upwards, and the second 
from 10/. to 50/. whose names shall be in- 
scribed on a tablet placed in a conspicuous 
situation in the hall (ft* the Institution.^ 

10. That Donors of 500/. be denomi- 
nated Life Governors, and enjoy the pri- 
vilege, during life, of having one pupil at 
a time on the establishment for gratuit- 
ous board and education. 

Charge for Board and Education* 

11. For the first year it is recommend- 
ed that no change be made in the rate of 
charge originally suggested, viz. 25/. a 
year, everything included, except books 
and instruments, and each half-year to be 
paid in advance. But when a year’s ex-* 
perienco of the real expense of the esta- 
Idishment shall be gained, it seems desir- 
able that the charges should be graduated, 
making the first and most indispensable 
stage of education very low, the second 
moderately so, and the third, which will 
only be attended by elder boys whose 
parents can afford to give them a highly 
finished education, considerably advanced, 
perhaps* as far as 40/. 

Right of Nomination, 

12. That a right to nominate a boy 
(the son of an Officer being a member of 
the Institution) for the Royal Naval 
School, at the established rate charged (at 


* Such Donors as had originally set 
dowii their names lor Shares, but who 
subsequently converted them into Dona-' 
tibns, will be at liberty either to take No- 
minations, in lieu of ^uch Donations, or 
to remain in their respective classes 61 
Donors. 


present 25/. per annum), shall be acquired 
by the payment of 25/. ; such right of no- 
mination to be held for two lives only, viz. 
that of the original purchaser, and the 
second holder, either by transfer or other- 
wise. The holder to have the power of no- 
milliating^one boy at a time, during his life. 

On the transfer or descent of this right, 
the sum of 2/. 105. shall be paid to the 
funds of the school, in default of which 
payment, within one year from the time 
of the descent or transfer, the right shall 
lapse to the Institution. 

13. Or, the same right may be acquired 
by a payment of 10/. entrance for each 
boy named ; or 6/. per annum beyond the 
established annual rate at the time. 

School Luit* 

14. That a certain number of pupils he 
admitted at the commencement of the 
School, on an annual pajinent of one 
lunar month’s half-pay of the rank of the 
parent to be paid in advance. The num- 
ber of these pupils to be from time to 
time increased as tlie funds of the Institu- 
tion may permit ; and such pupils to be 
denominated Scholars on the Scliool 
List.” 

15. That, in addition to the above, 
four necessitous orjdians, for every 100 
pupils w'ho pay full rate, receive gratuit- 
ous board and education ; four of these 
boys to be denominated King William the 
Fourth’s Scholars, and the remainder 
“ Dickson and Bell Scholars.” 

16. That the election of boys to the 
above Lists bo vested in fhe (’ouncil for 
the time being. 

Age of Admission. 

17 . That boys may be nominated at 
any age ; but none to be admitted into 
the School under eight years of age, nor 
after attaining the age of fourteen years ; 
nor shall any remain after the age of 
seventeen. 

* General Meetings* 

18. That a General Meeting of the In- 
stitution be held early in J uly every year j 
and that in all important matters affect- 
ing tlt^ constitution, either of the Society 
or of the School, no act of the Council of 
Administration be final unti^' approved 
either by it, or by a special general meet- 
ij^g called, with due notice, to consider 
tne point. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

That the primary object of the Royal 
Navdi School be, to enable Naval and 
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Marine Officers holding not lower than 
ward-room rank, whose circumstances are 
too limited to permit them otherwise to 
. obtains similar advantages, to provide their 
sons with a sound etlucation, combined 
with moral and religious instruction at 

the lowest possible expense, on the prin- 
ciples of the Madras System of mutual in- 
struction, and to provide a similar educa- 
tioJi for a limited number of the'*oi‘pban 
sons of Naval and Marine Officers who 
may liave been left in a st.ate of indigence, 
especially the orphans of those officei*s 
who may have fallen in their country’s 
service. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

O ; 

That the Institution be under the di- 
rection of a Council of Administration, of 
wJiicli a proportion shall be chosen from 
eacli class of subscribers, and to consist of 
a President, four Vice-Presidents, and 
twenty-four Directors, with a Secretary, 
so long as one shall he required ; the said 
Council to be chosen from among the 
JVl{‘rnbers at a general meeting, to he held 
early in May every year, five of whom 
shall i'orm a quorum, and that the said 
Council shall be enip()w<!red to act imme- 
diately lor the year ensuing, and that 
one-fourth of the Direiitors shall not bo 
eligible for re-election on the succeeding 
year. 

(Jarried as an amendment upon No. 

That the establishment of the School 
consist of a Head-Master, (a Clergyman 
«)f the Estahldlicd Church and a Gi'aduatc 
of one of the three Universities,) with 
Assistants and Servanti^ as required. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

That after the word “ Institution,” the 
following he added ; — 

‘‘ And that all it^dows having sons, the 
offspring of Officers of the above-men- 
tioned rank, be allowed to become Sub- 
scriberfe, upon paying at the rate of one 
day’s amount of their annual pensions, 
and thereby become entitled to ,gll the 
privileges the father would have had if 
living.” • 

Carri(M as an amendment upon No. 
8 :- 

That all persons whoso patriotic feel- 
ings may prompt them to encourage 
and support the Naval service, on gub- 
♦icribing one guinea annually, or ten 
guineas at once, or more in those piopor- 


tions, be also admitted as Members of the 
Institution, and have one vote in its 
general meetings. 

Carried as an amendment upon Nos. 
9 and 10 

That the names of Donois of lUf. and 

upwards be inscribed on a tablet, placed 
in a conspicuous situation in the hall of 
the Institution, and that Donors of 500/. 
be denominated Life Governors, and enjoy 
the privilege during life, of having one 
pupil at a time on the Establishment for 
gratuitous board and educatiem. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 
II:— 

That in order to bring the proposed 
education within the means of those for 
whose benefit it is designed, the whole 
expense of the board and education of one 
pupil of the Sclftiol, including books, sta- 
tionery, and washing, shall not exceed 
25/. per annum, each half-year to be paid 
in advance, subject to such further re- 
duction as the Council may be enabled to 
make consistently w^th the stability of the 
Institution. Dut when a year’s expe- 
rience of the real expense of the Esta- 
blishment shall l>e gained, it seems desir- 
able that the charges should be giaduatcd, 
according to the degrees of the education 
required, making the first and most in- 
dispensable stage of education as low as 
possible. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 
12 :— 

That thefunds forestaldishing the Royal 
Naval School he raist'd hy donations, an- 
nual subscriptions, and debentures of 25/. 
each, such debentures either to bear an 
interest of four per cent., or entitle the 
holder to a nomination of one scholar 
(instead of bearing such }>ecuniary inte- 
rest), but the riglit of noiniiiation to be 
held for two lives only, vi/,. that of the 
original purchaser and the second liolder, 
and on the transfer or descent of this 
nomination right, the sum of three pounds 
to he paid to the funds of the School ; 
and that whenever the funds of the In- 
stitution may admit of it, the Council 
shall have tlie power to redeem such de- 
bentures. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 

« That all the words after each boy 
named” be omitted, and the following 
substituted / 

• • « And that all those bws who stand on 
the present list of candidates for admis- 
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»ioa to tkd School, shall be considered as 
{fiqr to entry, upon thdr 

Weoto jaeeeqing^ to take a noDaination 
debenture of 25f. or paying the entrance 
of 10/. But in case the parents, on 
being applied to, should decline so doing, 
thet thefr annual subscriptions be retum- 
^ to them, if they wish it” 

Carried as an amendment to Nos. 
14., Id, and 16:— 

That the honour of the British Navy 
being pledg^ to the late Dr. Bell for the 
due appropriation of die fund so munid- 
cently placed bj^ him at the disposal of the 
Trustees of thS Institution, it be imme- 
diately invested as a permanent fund, and 
the annual interest arising therefrom be 
applied to the maintenance and education 
of the destitute and necessitous orphan 
and other sons of Officers who may be in 
very limited pecuniar/ circumstances ; 
preference being given to those whose 
fathers have been killed or drowned in 
His Majesty’s service, and who are desti- 
tute of mothers ; those whose fathers have 
been killed or drowribd in His Majesty^s 
service, and whose mothers are living ; 
sul»equent preference being given ac- 
cording to the necessity and circumstances 

the cases. These boys to be admitted 
gratuitously, or on an annual payment of 
<i«e month’s pay of the rank of the pa- 
rent, at the discretion of the Council. 

Provided always that the funds of the 
Institution are found adequate to the ful- 
hlment of this philanthropic and benevo- 
lent purpose. 

Carried as an amendment upon No. 
18:— 

That in addition to the Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting directed by resolution to 1 j€ 
held in May, a second meeting to be held 
fonrteen days afterwards, at tlie first of 
which, a report of the state of the school 
shall be read^ vacancies in the Council 
filled up, a President and Auditors 
pointed, and all proposals in writing re- 
ceived, which may require the decision of 
a General Meetings but no new By- 
shall be valid, nor any propositions 
whatever^ affecting either the constitution 
^of thfi Sodety or of the School, unless the 
saipq be .wpmed and adopted at the first 
General and confirmed by the 

following 


cipally for the purpose of electing a 
Council of Administration for the en- 
suing year, of which the following is a 
list 

Admiral Sir Charles ifamilton, Bart. 
Vice-Admiral Right Hon. Sir George 
^Cockburn, G.C.B. 

Viee-Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 

G.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Hon. Sir H. Blackwood, 

* Bart, K.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Robert Lambert 
Rear-Admiral lloii. Sir T. B. Capel, 
K.C.B. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. 
K.C.B. 

Rear-Admiral Hon C. Boyle 

Capt. William Skispey 

Capt. Sir George Seymour 

Capt. Right Hon. liord Kadstock 

Capt. Right Hon. Viscount Ingestrie 

Capt. R. L. Baynes 

Capt. Jenkiu Jones 

Com, J. B. Smith 

Com. Alexander McKonochie 

Com. Montagu Montagu 

Com. George Evans 

Lieut. John William Bailey 

Lieut. William Gardiner 

Lieut, Berkeley Westropp 

Lieut, George Davies 

Major- Gen. Sir James Cookburn, Bart. 
R.M. 

Colonel J. B. Savage, R.M. 

Capt. George Varlo, R.M. 

Sir Richard Dobson 
Dr. Charles Mitcliell 
Purser John Brenton 
Purser John A, I^ethbridgm 
Secretary 

Lieut. Charles Brand. 

r 

The following were appointed Audi- 
tors: — 

Capt. E. P. Brenton, 

Sir F. M. Ommaney, and 
Charles Clero^ptson, Esq. 

The two following resolutions were 
also passed at this Meeting: — 

That the Trustees and all Donors of 
100/, and upwards be Honorary Members 
of the pounoil of Administration. 

Tjitat all Si^Wriptions bo payable an- 
nually in advance, commencing from the 
Ist day of July in each year. ^ 

Th^ Meeting then separiLtra. 


Tha^auestldn wae then put, “ Is^ Hal? Yearly Public Examxi^a- 

S artwell^i^ble fof the Royal* Naved* tiOns at The Royal Military Col- 
hoal,'' :«iid it was decided in the lEoe SaI^dhurst.— The usual Halfr 
^ ^ yearly Public Examinations of the 

The Meeting of the IStk^As prln^ cers.iind Gentlemen Cadets studying 
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at the Iloyal Military College, took 
place on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
May, l)efore a Board of Commissioners, 
'at which there were present — besides 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, the 
Governor, and Colonel Shr Geoi^e 
Scovell, the Lieut. Governor of the 
Institution — Lieut.-Gen. Lord Edward 
Somerset, Major-Generals, Sir Richard 
Jackson and Gardiner, the Deput/- 
Quarter-Master and Adjutant-Ge- 
neral, and Major Garvock, Assistant- 
Adjutant-General. Among the nu- 
merous spectators were also Gen. the 
Karl of Cavan, Major-Generals Ward- 
law and Herbert ; Colonels, Sir George 
Berkeley, Armstrong, and Teulon, to- 
gether with most of the oflScers of the 
35th Regiment, who chanced, en routes 
to be quartered in the neighbouring 
villages. 

Throughout the three days of exa- 
mination, the course pursued dijOfered 
little from that which we have often 
described. On the 17tli and 18th, the 
following classes of Gentlemen Cadets 
were examined : — 

I. In Mathematics twenty : of whom 
five acquitted themselves with parti- 
cular credit by their demonstrations; 
Gentleman Cadet Egerton on Conic 
Sections and Spherical Trigonome- 
try ; and Gentlemen Cadets Erskine, 
M‘CaJl, WaUdy, and Wright, on Plane 
'I'rigonometry, Solid Geometry, and 
the application of those bran^es of 
science to the* measurement of heights 
and distances, and of the cubic con- 
tents of parapets, ditches, &c. for 
Field-works. 

II. In Fortification, including the 
principles of Permanent Constructions, 
the Attack and Defence of Fortresses, 
the formation and^disposition of every 
variety of Field-work, the number 
of Gentlemen Cadets examined waa 
eighteen ; all of whom had, during the 
Spring, been instructed and exercised, 
with a detachment of the ftoyal Sap- 
pers and Miners, in throwing up in- 
trench mei^, sapping, mining, and 
hand-gren&de practice. Plans of the 
works completed during the term> 
with sections showing the effect of 
fougasse, or small field-mine, which 
li^d been sprung to assist the excava^ 
tion of a ditch, were laid on the talde.. 
* 111. In Military ^rveying, fift^R 
Gentlemen Cadets proved the comple- 


tion of their required aualifications In 
the field by a series or weU-executed 
trigonometric^ and plane-table sur- 
veys and eye-sketches. 

IV. In German, six Gentlemen Cai-i 
dets were examined, on passages chosen 
at random front Pflaume Lim of Peter 
the Great. 

V. In French, eight : who rendered 
various passs^es taken at hasard, in 
like manner, mm English into FreiK^ 
and vice vmdy the books read, being 
Voltaire^s Charles XI 1. and Gleig% 
Lives of British Commanders. 

VI. In Latin, eight : on the College 
expurgate edition of Juvenal, which 
very difficult author was construed 
with great fluency and elegance. But 
in this branch of the College course, 
w'e would venture to suggest as an 
improvement, that the examination 
should also be extended to some book 
of easier construction but more ser- 
viceable latinity. • To be critically 
master of the difficulties, as well as 
conversant with the beauties, of such 
authors as Juvenal and Tacitus, is 
doubtless in itself a very accomplished 
piece of scholarship ; and the style in 
which many passages were rendered 
on this occasion, was calculated to give 
the highest impression both of the abi- 
lity of the instructor and the success 
with which his pupils had been taught 
to catch the spirit of the original : but 
we could desire to see some expedient 
adopted which, without lowering the 
standard of instruction in the perusal 
of these higher authors of our public 
schools, should add somoi indubitable 
evidence of a more general and useful 

ractice in the Latin language. What 

etter text-book, for example, could 
be taken for this purpose than the 
Commentaries of Csssar, with every 
page of which it would become the 
educated soldier to be familiar 

VII. In General History, Ancient 
and Modern, the Class examined Con- 
sisted of six Gentlemen Cadets, whose 
acquaintance with their subject was 
put, as usual, to the severest test, in 
the vivd voce narration of sevetal of 
the epochs inte .which llie course of 
lEudy is divided* The nejglect of sys^ 
temgtic historical instruction has often 
b^n remarked as k glaring defect in- 
our great dasrical aemii^es ; and the 
attention pmd al^the Military College 
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to a branch of knowledge which forms 
so . indispensable a portion of liberal 
education, is highly praiseworthy. The 
success with which this valuable object 
has been for some years pursued, is 
familiar to all who have l^n in the 
habit of attending the^se Public £xa> 
minations ; and we need, here only ob- 
serve, that the present trial was as sa- 
tisfactory as any we ever witnessed, in 
proving the acquirements of the Class 
who appeared before the Commis- 
sioners. For, in order to search jthe 
quaiihcations of every individual, of 
the number, each was required to 
change the narrative so rapidly from 
one epoch to another, as to leave no 
doubt that the whole range of the sub- 
ject, through the outline of great his- 
torical events for twenty-five centu- 
ries, was embraced in the minds of the 
youthful students. In the accuracy 
with which the chain of facts was de- 
tailed, little difference of merit was 
perceptible between the six members 
of the Class : but for the fulness and 
elegance of their narration, Gentle- 
men Cadets Hudson Lowe and Robert 
Fnwer, and especially the first, w^ere 
justly distinguished by the approbation 
of the Commissioners. 

At the close of these Examinations 
on the Iftth of May, the following 
Gentlemen Cadets were declared to 
have completed their qualifications for 
Commissions, and were accordingly 
recommended by the Commissioners 
to the General Coramanding-in-chief, 
in the order of their relative acquire- 
ments. and merit, to receive Ensigneies 
in the Line without purchase. The 
four first on^he List having moreover 
each passed one examination beyond 
the r^uired course for a Commission, 
were rewarded with honorary cerfifi- 
cates of approbation. 

1. Caledon R. Egerton 

2. George Erskine 

3. Richard Waddy 
^ 4. William Taylor 

A, George M'Call 
, Henry A. Strachan 
John 0. Handfield ** 
.^6. Ranald*^ J. M‘J>onell 
f. a. Chairlm s* Evans 
10. Henry Clarke 
%l. Ferdinand Whiltitighani , 
Charles F; Hervey 
13. Charles A^Gk>odman. 


On the 19th of May, in addition 
to the general course of instruction, 
which comprehends all the branches 
of Pure Mathematii^s connected with 
the ordinary circumstances of Military 
P|;actice, the Examinations of the offi- 
cers in the Senior Department ex- 
tended so far as to include the ])rin- 
ciples of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus with their applications to the 
developement of Algebraical and tran- 
scendental Functions, and to the solu- 
tion of various Physical Propositions 
relating to Astronomy and the science 
of the Engineer. 

Four Gentlemen, who have attended 
the lectures given at the Institution, 
during the whole of the appointed pe- 
riod, and consequently now retire from 
thence, underwent an extensive exa- 
mination in Plane and Solid Geome- 
try and ("onic Sections; in Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, with the usual 
applications to Militaiy Topograpny 
and the construction of Works, and to 
as much of Practical Astronomy as re- 
lates to the former branch of the Mi- 
litary Profession. These were, Capt. 
H. Gill, .50th Regiment; Capt. G. E. 
Thorold, 9^nd ditto; Lieut. D. 'Her- 
bert, 77th ditto; Lieut. A. C. Ster- 
ling, <iith ditto; and we remarked 
that they gave sundry concise demon- 
strations of the properties of the El- 
lipse, Parabola, and Hyperbola, witli 
elegant solutions of Problems relating 
to the determinations of Geographical 
Latitude and Longitude by celestial 
observations. 

Capt. Gill, and Lieuts. Herbert and 
Sterling, distinguished themselves by 
the exhibition of several propositions 
involving the higher branches of Ana- 
lysis, but we can onjLy particularize an 
investigation bj^ Capt. Gill of the con- 
dition of equilibrium in vaults, and of 
the resistances opposed by Piers and 
Lock-Gatfs to the pressure of w^ater. 
An explanation by Lieut. Sterling, of 
the Theory De Mawimis et Minimis, 
with practical illustrations^nd a de- 
termination of the trajecto^described 
by a body revolving aboui a centre 
With a given law of attraction. And 
lastly, a solution by Lieut. Herbert of 
a general problem relating to the po- 
rtions of the tangents and assymptotes 
of cjirves, determinations of the velo- 
cities of bodies revolving in curves. 
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and the laws of movement in resisting 
media. 

The. examinations in Fortification 
turned upon the comparative merits 
of the systems invented by Vauban 
and by succeeding Engineers, up^pi 
the modes of constructing Permanent 
Fortifications according to those sys- 
tems, and upon the principles which 
are common to all. The nature and 
constructions of the Works constitut- 
ing Field Fortifications were next ex- 
plained ; and the method of defilading 
such AVorks from commanding heights, 
'fo these were added spirited descrip- 
tions of the attack and defence of For- 
tresses, the practice of Mining, and an 
explanation of the principal circum- 
stances relating to the choice and the 
defence of Military Positions. 

There was laid on the table, besides 
the usual Plans and Profiles which had 
been executed during the Session, a 
large plan of the Field Work now in 
the course of construction on the 
Sandhurst Road by a Party of Royal 
Sappers and Miners, under the direc- 
tion of the Officers of the Senior De- 
partment; and after the examination 
within the walls of the Building w'as 
concluded, the Commissioners inspect- 
ed the Work itself. The part already 
executed consists of two Fronts of 
Fortification, each 100 yards long, on 
the sides of a Pentagon, with which it 
is intended to surround the ground to 
be fortified; the soil is marshy, and 
for the sake of the practice it affords, 
the site has been purposely chosen 
where it is commanded on every side 
by rising grounds; and all the skill 
and ingenuity of the Students are 
therefore called into exercise to con- 
quer the difficulbi^^s of the Position. 
At the distance of 600 yards from one 
of the Fronts is a portion of a parallel 
trench and oblique boyau, which is 
also carried on under the superintend- 
ence of the Ofiicers, for th«r instruc- 
tion in the various details of the at- 
tack andj|defence of Fortresses, by 
works exited on the ground, and of 
the same uimensions as would be given 
to them on actual service. ' 

In the division of the course allotted 
to Military Topography, the same 
idan of the eastern half of the Isle 
•of Wight laid down from the mint 
‘'ketches of (Captains Gill, .50th Kegt. 


and Hunter, unattached, and Lieu- 
tenants Herbert, 77th Ue^., (Cameron, 
42nd ilegt. and Sterling, 24t‘h Regt. 
which was exhibited in an unfinished 
state last December, and had since 
been completed, was now laid before 
the CommissioAers for inspection. The 
whole, on a scale of four inches to a 
mile, covering some yards of paper, 
formed a very admirable specimen of 
finished topographical execution : but 
some of the original sketches made on 
the ground — and especially those by 
Capt. Hunter and Lieut. Herbert- 
possessed even higher merit, in a mi- 
nute accuracy, clearness and beauty 
of expression rarely shown in field 
draughts. Indeed, the latter Officer's 
sketch of the de^ria forming the under 
cliff at the back of the Island, both for 
truth and delicacy of delineation, sur- 
passed any sketch of ground which w e 
ever saw. We have not space to 
particularize varicjus other surveys, 
sketches, and drawings of great ex- 
cellence both by Officers and Cadets, 
with which the tables of the Board 
Room were covered ; but must con- 
tent ourselves with remarking, in con- 
clusion, that the Examinations of this 
Half-year, in both Senior and Junior 
Departments, were in every respect 
even more satisfactory and creditable 
than those of former terms, and left 
the strongest conviction on our minds, 
that the same spirit of improvement 
which has raised the Institution into 
its present repute, has not only suf- 
fered no relaxation in its efibrts, but 
is still aimed in zealous and active 
progression, towards a yet higher state 
of efficiency. 

Thk Visit of the King, Queen, 
ANp Suite, to Greenwich and 
Woolwich. — The 4th of May being 
appointed for their Majesties’ fisit to 
Greenwich and Woolwich, the roads 
thither were thronged at an early 
hour by pedestrians and vehicles of all 
descriptions, and the houses along the 
road filled with spectators. The morn- 
ing wore a cheerless aspect, the clouds 
betokening rain, with a cold wind 
from the north-east ; but these unfa- 
vourable circumstances did not prev- 
vent great crowds from assembling, 
apd the shower which fell about eleven 
o’clock, dispersed but few. In Green- 
wich, a detachment of the Royal Ar- 
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tillery'^ under the command of Colonel 
Ad}re, C.B. with their band, was drawn 
up in the great square fronting the 
Hospital, and the j^nsioners, S700 in 
number, and the children of the Royal 
Naval Asylum, consisting of 800 boys 
and 21)0 girls, also mustered at an 

early hour. At Woolwich, great pre- 
parations had also been made by the 
authorities of the Dock-yard. A divi- 
sion of Royal Marines, 800 strong, (190 
of whom, under the direction of Capt. 
Richardson, the officer in command at 
Deptford Dock-yard Barracks, came 
from D^tford in’His Majesty's Steam- 
vessel Comet) were assembled in the 
Do^-yard, under the command of 
Colonel M^Cleverty, C.B. to receive 
tlie King and Queen \^th due honours 
on their arrival. 

Their Majesties and party left the 
Palace at St. James's about eleven 
o’clock. In the first carriage were 
the Equerry to thft» Queen, and Capt. 
Maitland; the second carriage con- 
tained Lord A. Beauclerk, and the 
Ladies in Waiting on the Duchess of 
Cumberland and the Princess Augusta ; 
in the third carriage were Lady A, 
Fitzclarence, Mjidemoiselle D’Este, 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence (Equerry 
to the King), and the Clerk Marshal ; 
•the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
the General Commanding in Chief, 
Viscount Combermere (Gold Stick in 
Waiting), and Capt. Lord Byron, R.N. 
(Lord in Waiting), were in the fourth 
carriage; in the mth carriage were the 
Alarchioness of Westmeath (the Lady 
in Waiting on the Queen), the Prussian 
Minister, the Master of the Horse, and 
the Vioe-Chamberluin to the Queen; 
the next carriage contained the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Duke of Glpu* 
eester, Prince George of Cumberland, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and the 
Master of the Horse to the King; 
their Majesties followed in another 
carriage, accompanied by the Duchess 
of Camtoland and the Princess Au- 
gusta. 

Their Mqesties proceeded at a yer3r 
moderate pace, and arrived at the 
gaW of the AraeSbal at Woolwich at 
^aUnpest twelve, where they were n- 
ceivea with due honoum and amieat 
the cheers of the^ f^eetators. Hje 
Miuesty,. who appeased ioi^excellent 
health, wore the uni^rm of an Admi- 


ral of the Fleet. The distinguished 
visitors proceeded at once on foot 
along the path, whiph was finely gra- 
velled for the purpose, and lined on 
either side hy the above detachment 
ii^ extended files, leading immediately 
from the slip to that noble first-rate^ 
the Trafalgar (now in rib), to the 
splendid new basin, to view the beau- 
tiful model frigate launched on the 
previous Wednesday, and intended as 
a present to the King of Prussia. Sir 
James Graham walked by the side of 
the King. The Queen and Earl 
Howe, her late Chamberlain, followed 
next, and the Duke of Cumberland 
and Lord Hill, the Duke of Glou- 
cester and the Duchess of Cumber- 
land, the young Princes, and the Lords 
Fitzclarence, followed two by two, in 
succession. The rear was brought up 
by a great number of naval and mili- 
tary officers and their ladies. The 
Royal party and their suite remained 
on board the model frigate upwards of 
half an hour. At one o’clock their 
Majesties and suite left this miniature 
chef (tcpvvre of naval architecture, and 
embarked at the Mast-house stairs, 
platformed and overlaid with crimson 
cloth, in their state-barges, steered by 
the pliant Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Hardy, Bart. K.C.B. ; took a cursory 
view of the Vernon, which had been 
launched on the previous Tuesday, 
And then proceeded to Greenwich, 
amidst the deafening cheers of the 
populace. The Royal party arrived 
at Greenwich at a quarter past two 
o’clock, and at that tim«» the Thames 
itself was almost hid by the crowd of 
boats on the river. His Majesty and 
suite, on landing, were received by 
Sir Richard Keats. .the Governor, and 
the other authorities, the band of the 
Royal Artillery playing God save 
the King,” and a battery stationed in 
the Park. firing a salute, which was 
answered by the shipping on the river. 
The path, from the landing-place to 
the Governor’s house, wasNnncd with 
soariet doth; and, on the^rrival of 
the Royal visitors at the latter place, 
they were conducted by the Governor 
to the pindi^al apartment, where a 
cold collation was served up on mas- 
sive gold and silver plate. About one 
hutu&ed naval and military officers 
partook of the dSJeun^ with their Ma- 
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jesties and suite^ ^vho remained in the 
Governor’s house upwards of two 
hours, the band of the Royal Artillery 
stationed on the grass-plat, playing 
favourite airs during that time. At 
half-past four the Royal party left the 
Governor’s residence, and proceeded 

to the Painted Hall, where, they re- 
mained a quarter of an hour viewing 
the pictures. While there, the King* 
suggested some alterations in the 
building, and the disposal of the pic- 
tures, which, it ib said, will be imme- 
diately acted upon. His Majesty, on 
leaving the Painted Hall, passed be- 
tween the children of the Royal Naval 
Asylum, who were ranged on the steps 
between the Hall and the Chapel. 
He expressed himself pleased with 
their clean and healthy appearance. 
The boys received their Sovereign 
with loud huzzas. His Majesty then 
proceeded to the east side of the 
square, where the whole body of pen- 
sioners were ranged in treble column 
beneath the east wing of the building. 
The King recognized several of his 
old companions in arms, to whom he 
addressed some kind words. After 
inspecting the pensioners, and other 
parts of the Hospital, the Royal party 
returned to the Governor’s house, and 
at five o’clock precisely, left Green- 
wich Hospital', in their carriages. The 
procession reached St. James’s Palace 
at six o’clock, and notwithstanding 
the many fatiguing ceremonies which 
His Majesty underwent during the 
day, he exhibited no signs of w'eari- 
ness, and expressed to those around 
him the gratiheation he had expe- 
rienced. 

Royal Astronomical Society, — 
F. Baily, Esq. in the chair, — The fol- 
lowing communications were read : on 
the transit of Mercury of May 5th, 
from the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Rid- 
dle, Mr. Simms, and Professor Ha- 
milton. On the occultation of Saturn, 
on May 8th, from Caot. Smith, Mr. 
Simms, and the Rev. M. Ward. New 
method of Jdearing the moon’s dt^ 
tance, by llaron Zach. Method of 
ascertaining the rate of the monn^s 
variations in right ascenmpd, by Lieut. 
Raper. Determination 6f the solar 
parallax from various observations of 
the transit of Venus in 176J), a pos- 
thuirious paper by Don J. J. de Ferrcflr; 


imd two other papers. Five gentle- 
men were elected fellows, and M. Le- 
gendre, of the French Institute, was 
chosen an associate. 


MILITARY STAFF ALTERATIONS 
DURING THE LAST HALF 
YEAR. 

ENGLAND. 

QU A RTE R-MASTER-O EN ER Al’s DBPA AT- 
MENT. 

Assist. - Quar. - M ast . - Gen. Colonel' 
Waller, C. D.Chatham, appointment 
discontinued. 

Assist. - Quar. - Mast. - Gen . Colonel 
Warre, Portsmouth, appointment ^s- 
continued, but removed to Cork. 

Assist. - Quar. - Mast. - Gen. Colonel 
Ward, Plymouth, appointment dis- 
continued. 

INLAND DISTRICT (JOTVYied), 

Major-General, A. Campbell; Aid- 
de-camp T. E. Campbell; Major of 
Brigade, Lieut.-Colohel P. Wodehouse. 

SEVERN DISTRICT (fot^nad and 
discontinued. J 

Major-General, Sir R. D. Jackson, 
K.C.B. ; Aid-de-camp Capt. Dunlop, 
Grenadier Guards. 

RECRUITING DISTRICTS. 

Leeds, — Superintending Officer, 
Lieut. May, 41st Foot, appointed. 

Coventry , — Superintending Officer, 
Lieut. Alt, 63rd Foot, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, discontinued. 

Bristol, — Inspecting Field Officer, 
Lieut.-Colonel Brereton , dead ; Colonel 
A. D. Faunce, C.B. appointed. 

London, — Superintending Ofl&cer, 
Lieut. Bundle, 49th Foot, discontinued. 

CAVALRY DEPOT AT MAIDSTONE. 

Commandant, Colonel Sir T. Noel 
HiU,.K.C.B. dead; Colonel T. W. 
Brotnerton, C.B. 16tk Lancers, ap- 
pointed. 

Riding-Master, Capt. L.C. A. Meyer, 
from St. John’s Wood Establishment. 

CAVALRY RIDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
ST. John’s wood. 

Superintendent, Lieut. -Colonel X* 
Taylor, discontinued. 

I Riding- Master, Cat>t. L.C.4*Meyer^ 
trinsfbrred to Maidstone. 

Acting Aii^futant, Comet Fredl^HcR ^ 
Kinkie^ d!si^ntinae4** 

SCOTLAND. / 

Assist- Quar. <• Mast. -Gen. Colonel 
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Riddell, appointment discontinued, and 
sent to Dublin. 

Surgeon to the Forces, Edinburgh, 
R. Badenach, M.O. vice H. J. Jemmett. 

Surgeon to the Forces, Glasgow, C. 
Grant, vice R. Badenach, M.D. 

Superintending Officers. Lieut. Tal- 
lan, 41st Foot, Glasgow, discontinued; 
Lieut. l^Cingdom, 6tth Foot, Glasgow, 
appointed; Lieut. Campbell, 46th Foot, 
Edinburgh, discontinued ; Lieut. Pick* 
thorn, 78th Foot, Perth, discontinued; 
Lietit. Leslie, 72nd Foot, Perth, ap- 
}>ointed. 

IRELAND. 


Deputy Judge Advocate, Lieut.- 
Colonel Rudsdell, half-pay, discon- 
tinued. 

Inspecting Field-Officers and Sub-- 
Inspectors of Militia, discontinued. 

« CANADA. 

Lieut -Colonel Craig, half- pay, ap- 
pointed extra Aid-de-camp to Lieut.- 
General Lord Aylmer, K.C.B. 

BERMUDA. 

Capt. Groves, Rifle Brigade, ap- 
pointed Aid-de-camp. 

Lieut. Howe, 81st Foot, Fort Adju- 
tant, discontinued. 


Assist. - Quar. - M ast. - Gen. Dublin, 
Colonel Riddell, vice Lieut.-Colonel 
Vincent. 

Assist. - Quar. - Ma^t. - Gen. Cork, 
Colonel Warre, vice Lieut. -Colonel W, 
Beresford, half-pay. 

lAUtiifter Distinct. — Brevet Major 
H, King, Royal Artillery, apriointed 
Aide-de-camp to IWajor-Gen. Maclean, 
Dublin. 

RECRUITING DISTRICTS. 

Centre District. — Superintending 
Officer, Lieut. Lutman, Slat Foot, 
Dublin, appointed ; Lieut. Cassan, 63rd 
Foot, Athlone, appointed. 

Southern Adjutant, Lieut. 

James Thompson, from 67th Foot, vice 
Lieut. Thomas dead. 

Superintending Officers, Lieutenant 
Thompson, 67th Foot, Cork, discon- 
tinued ; Lieut. Nunn, 66th Foot, Kil- 
kenny, discontinued; Lieut. Butler, 
77th Foot, Cork, appointed; Lieut. 
Farrant, 54tli Foot, Kilkenny, ap- 
pointed. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Assiftt.-Surgeons, Francis O’Brien, 
discontinued ; Gregor McGregor, Qork, 
discontinued ; John Wyer, Cork, ap- 
pointed; William Milne, Cork, ap- 
pointed. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

. Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Cas- 
tle; — First Clerk, Edward Connor, Esq. 
discontinued. 

FOKEipN STAFF. 

IONIAN ISLANDS, , 

^ Lieut. Lord Elphinstone, Royal 
Horse Guards, 'appointed Aid-de- 
camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. Adafn, 
K.C.B. appointed to Iadia« ^ 


WEST INDIES. 

Deputy Adjutant-General, Lieut.- 
Colonel A. L. Hay, half-pay 9Gth Foot, 
Barbadoes, a]>poirited. 

Fort Adjutant, St. Kitt’s, Lieut. 
Holland, 86th Foot, appointed. 

HONDURAS. 

Fort Adjutant, Capt. A. Ilalfhide, 
half-pay, vice Lieut. Dalgety, 2nd 
West India Regiment. 

EAST INDIES. 

Gen. Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B. re- 
lieved. 

Major Maclaclilan, Royal Artillery, 
and Capt. Lord Ramsay, 26th Foot, 
Aides-de-camp to l^ord Dalhousie, di's- 
continued, and Lieut.-Colonel Linde- 
say, 48th Foot, Military Secretary, 
dead. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Military Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel 
Wade, half-pay, appointed. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Lieut.-Gen. R. Darling, relieved. 
Capt. Dumaresq, Aid-de-camp, dis- 
continued. 

CHAPLAINS •1)EPARTMENT. 

Rev, R. G. Curtois, B.D. appointed 
Chaplain to the Forces, Chatham, vice 
J. C. Moore, B A. dead. 


STUDENTS AT THE ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE. 

CapC Michell, 64th B5ot ; Capt. 
Rumley, 66th Foot ; Capt.feiuey, 68th 
Foot; Lieut.-Colonel J. Scott, half- 
pay unattached, and Lieut. Hutchin- 
son, 74th Foot. 

The alterations in the St4ff will 
iik*future be published half yearly. 
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Chanwes in the Stations of 
Corps since our last. — 

4t}i Dragoon Guards from Belfast to 
Dundalk. 

,5tli Ditto from Dundalk to New- 
bri(l‘;^e. • 

Htli Hussars from Manchester to 
York. 

12th Lancers from Newbridge to 

Cork. ’ 

1.5th Hussars from Nottingham to 
Manchester. 

1 7 ill Lancers from Ballencolly to 
Duhliii. 

1st Foot, Second Battalion, from 
J^hlinburgh to Fort George. 

^i.'lrd j)itto, Reserve Companies, 
from Newry to Belfast. 

33rd Ditto from Jamaica arrived at 
Portsmouth. 

77th Ditto, Reserve Com panics, from 
('ork to Buttevant. 

9 Ith Ditto, Ditto, from Sheerness to 
(’hath am. 

Doth Ditto, Ditto, from Chatham to 
Sheer ness. 

ARRIVAL.S, SAIIANGS, AND IN- 
(IIDENTS IN THE FLEET. 

Portsmouth , — Aju'il 34th . Arrived the 
Briton, 4(i, Capt. J. D. ^larkland, from 
the WcNtern Islands and Madeira. 

May3iid. ^Arrived the Mastiff survey- 
iiij? vissel, Lieut. Wolf, from Malta. 

Al ay 13th. Arrived the (k)nway, 28, 
(3.ipi. Eden, from the Eastward, to em- 
hark the Earl of Mnlgrave and suite, the 
newly }i])poiiited Governor of Jamaica. 

]May‘J4lh. Sailed the Britannia, 120, 
(’apt. Rainier, C.B. for Lisbon, and Tala- 
ver.i, 74, Capt. Brown, for Plymouth. 

At Spithead. — Donegal. 

In llarhour. — Victory, Royal George, 
Briton, Beacon, Excellent, I*antaloon, 
i’Mastiff*, Hermes, (Jrafeker, and Emerald. 

Plymouth May 1st. Arrived the Le- 

veret, 10, Lieut. Lapidge, from the West- 
ern Islands. 

iMcvy 13th. Arrived the Pike, •schooner, 
Lieut. A. Brooking, from the Irish sta- 
tion. 

JMay 20 th 9 ,.» Sailed the Pike, schooner, 
for the Cove of Cork. 

May 23ra. Sailed the Leveret, I(), for 
the Western Islands. 

May 24tli. Sailed the Caledonia, 120, 
Capt. Hillyer, for Lisbon. 

tn >Hamoa7.e. — Sau Josef, Trinculo, 
Nimrod, and Jiij)iter. 


Ill the Sound. — Romney. 

Foreign, — The Leveret, gun-brig, ar- 
rived at Madeira on the 7th April. 

The Stag arrived at Madeira on the 
8th April. 

The Cura 9 oa arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from Portsmouth, on the 
lOtli March, 

The Hacrehors© arrived at Barbadocs, 
from Jamaica, on the 28tli March, and 
sailed on the 2nd April for Bermuda. 

The Lightning arrived at Rio, from 
Cape Frio, on the 14th Marcli. 

The Pylades airived at Pernambuco^ 
from Rio, on the 7th March, and sailed 
for a cruise on the 24th. 

The Tyne sailed from Pernambuco, for 
Kio Janeiro, on the 18th March. 

The Seringapalam arrived at Islay, from 
Afiica, on the 21st January. 

The Sainarang^arrived at Balna, from 
a cruise, on the 1 1th March. 

The Pallas arrived at Barbadoes, from 
Trinidad, on the 14th Marcli ; ami Sap- 
phire, from Para, on the 15th. 

The Blossom arrivjd at Jamaica, from 
Nassau, on the Feb, ; and Kangaroo 
8th March. 

The Barracouta arrived off Dominica, 
from Falmouth, on thelCth March, 

The Nightingale arrived at Rio, from 
Falmouth, on the 27th Feb. and Lyra on 
the 29th ; the latter sailed from Buenos 
Ayres on the 3rd March. 

The Zebra arrived at Sidney, New* 
South Wales, from New Zealand on the 
6th Dec. and remained there 14th Jan. 

The Eclipse arrived at Buenos Ayres, 
from Falmouth, Rio, &c. 9th Feh. 

The Curacoa arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from Portsmouth, on the lOtU 
March, 

The Lightning Arrived at Rio Janeiro, 
from Cape Frio, on the 14th March. 

The Curfew arrived at the Cape, from 
the Mauritius, on the 20th Feb. ^‘ter en- 
countering heavy gales. 

The Imogine and Alligator arrived at 
the Cape, from Portt»mouth, on the 16th. 
February. 

The hlaidstone, frigate, arrived at Rio 
Janeiro, from the Cape of Good Hope, ou 
the 15th February. 

The Beagle, surveying-ship, Capt. Fitz- 
roy, was off Bahia on 2dth Feb. She 
w|)uld refit at Rio Janeiro, and then pro- 
ceed round the Horn, to Gtuheite, the 
^ Sandwich Islands, and new South Wales, 
tu*makc observations and survey various 1 
undetermined' points. * 

Jfhe Melville, 74, Oapt. Hart, with the 
flag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, ar- 
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lit the Cepe of Good Hope, on its 
route te tndia, on the 22nd March* 

The. Pkllas arrived at Antigua, from 
on the dth of April. 


The Savage, 10, was paid off into ordi- 
ni^ at Plymouth on the 28th April. 

The Vernon frigate was launched at 
Woolwich on the Ist ult. but from the 
disappointment caused by the absence of 
His Majesty, who was expected, and the 
unfavourableness of the weather, the cere- 
mony presented but a sombre appearance. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty attended, 
as well as Sir T. M. Hardy, Sir K. Keats, 
F. Collier, and several other officers of 
distinction. At half- past two she went 
off the stocks in good style, hut unfor- 
tunately from the strength of the wind 
and tide she was swung'against the Lan- 
caster, sheer-hulk, by which her main 

oliannel was carried away, and her tim- 
hers slightly torn. She was then taken 
in tow by the Comet steamer and hauled 
into dock.* * 

The Royal Louisa, a most beautiful 
model of a 32-gun frigate, intended as a 

{ present to the King of Prussia, was 
aunched at Woolwich on the 2nd ult. 
The ceremony of naming the vessel was 
performed in the presence of several hun- 
dred spectators, by the Lady of Oliver 
Lang, Esq. the master shipwright. The 
whole of the inside of the vessel is of 
pcdished mahogany; her cabin is inlaid 
with plate-glass, and her stem is sur- 
mounted with a beautifulljr executed iigure 
of a black eagle, the national emblem of 
Prussia. She is copper-bottomed and 
fisstene^ Her length is fifty-five feet six 
mches ; breadth, twelve feet ; depth in 
hold, eight feet ten inches ; her registered 
tonnage, thirty tons. 

The Prince Regent, 120, was laid up into 
ordinary at Portsmouth on the 7 th ult. 

The Ran^r, 28, Capt. M, H. Dixon, 
was paid off into ordinary at Plymouth on 
7th uU* 

The Mastiff, surveying- vessel, was paid 
off i41 standing on the lOth ult. on which 
occasion the crew presented to Sergeant 
Edwiird Constant, R.31. a handsome uni- 
form sahre and a silk sash, for his impartial 
and uprijfht. conduct ^during the time he 
was embayed in the Mastiff. 

^ .The length of the Parliamentary prp- 
given in our pt^esent Number, 
oimi^&.ua . to postpone the descriptit^e 
details of tlift beautffhl vetM to mir n^^t. 


GIAOULARS, &C. 

The SatcUite, 18, was paid off at Ply- 
mouth OU' the 1 Uh ult. 

The magnificent steam-vessel Salaman- 
der, 4, lately launched at Sheerness, is 
92 feet in length, 32 feet in breadth, and 
measures 807 tons. 


GENERAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 
Ac. 

NAVY. 

Admiralty Office, May 17, 1832. 
Description of the Uniform Coat, which, 
in pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
is to be worn by Flag-Officers, Com- 
modores of the First Class, and Cap- 
tains of the Fleet (not being Flag- 
Officers), in the Roytd Navy, 

Coat —blue cloth, with a scarlet stand- 
up collar, with two inch lace round the 
top and front, and three-quarters inch 
lace along the bottom ; a slashed sleeve, 
with blue three pointed flap, edged with 
one and a quarter inch lace, with three 
small buttons, half an inch in diameter, a 
scarlet cuff, with two inch lace (of the 
Navy pattern) round the top and down 
the front edge; pocket flaps with three 
points, edged with gold lace, same as on 
the cuffs and collars, viz. two inches wide, 
and with three buttons underneath ; the 
body of the coat lined w^'th the same 
cloth, and the skirts lined with white 
kerseymere ; two rows of buttons in the 
front, ten buttons in each row, the two 
rows to be three inches apart from the 
front of the button-hole to the centre of 
the button ; the skirt to begin at one 
sixth of the circumference from the front 
edge, two buttons on the hips, and two 
buttons on the bottom of the plait ; the 
button to be raised, gilt, one inch in 
diameter, indented with a round rim, and 
within Uie rim an anchor and a cable, 
and a crown over, between two wreaths 
of laurel. 

The Epaulettes — to be the same as 
commanded by His Majesty's regulations 
of the 18th of Dee. 1827, hut they are not 
to be worn with binders. 

No alteration lias taken^rlace in the 
Uniform Coats of Commeraores of the 
Secemd Class, Captains, or other com- 
^ missibned officers. 

By command of the Lords Commis- 
rioners’ of the Admiralty, 

Geo. Eli.idt. 
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ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
.WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 

Mabcu 16. 

Navy Estimates, J. Graham sai(f) 
that having so recently entered into a full 
explanation, in moving the Navy Esti- 
mates, he felt it unnecessary to do mor» 
on this occasion than state, that in the 
branch of effective service, for this year, 
he had been able tr make a saving of 
071 >000/. He moved that 27,000 men be 
employed for the sea service for the en- 
suing year. 

Sir G. Clerk contended that the Right 
Hon. Baronet had not made so extensive 
a reduction as he had stated. He thought 
that, upon examination, the saving would 
^ be found not to exceed 200,000/. There 
‘ was a reduction for which the Right Hon. 
Baronet took credit, which on investiga- 
tion would, he conceived, prove more a 
nominal than a substantial reduction-^e 
referred to the reduction of the office of 
Paymaster of Marines, and the six clerks 
attached to that office. Now it appeared, 
notwithstanding this alleged saving to the 
public, that the Paymaster of Marines 
still enjoyed his salary under the name 
of Inspector-General of Marines. One 
part of the diminution of expenditure had 
been effected by transferring the protec- 
tion of the coast against smugglers from 
tlio Admiralty to the Board of Customs. 
He could not agree with those who con- 
sidered the abandonment of the coast 
blockade an advisalde measure. While 
on this subject he must complain of the 
very inaccurate manner in which the re- 
turns of the number of naval half-pay 
officers holding civil appointments had 
been made to the House. On the union 
of the offices of Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and the Treasurer of 
the Navy in the person of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr, P, Thompson J, 
he (Sir G. Clerk) had expressed his opi- 
nion of the impossibility of the Bight 
Hon. Gentleman being able to devote a 
suitable portion of his time to the duties 
of the latter. The returns of which he 
now complgiped, and which proceeded 
from the department of the Treasurer of 
the Navy, fully justified his antici^tion. 
They abounded in errors, as an illusU^ 
tion of which he would particularize the 
insertion of the name of Sir G. Cookhiinh 
as . Major-General of Marines, while no 
' U. S. JovRN. No. 43. June 1832. 


mention whatever was made of the Ge- 
neral, Lieutenant-General, or Colonels. 
He would repeat that he could not ap- 
prove of the reduction of the coast block* 
ade. From facts that had lately come 
before the public, it was evident that the 
present system was inadequate to repress 
the audacious enterprises of the sftiug- 
glers; and although the number of sea- 
men required hy the vote might be suffi- 
cient for the purpose of manning our sea- 
going ships, yet, in his oninion, they 
ought to vote an additional nund>er of 
men to make up for the deficiency in the 
coast blockade — a force which he con- 
tended it would have been prudent to re- 
tain as a Naval corps de reserve. 

Sir J. Graham said that Ministers were 
clearly entitled to take credit for the re- 
duction of the office of Paymaster of 
Marines, which w^ a civil appointment. 
With respect to the office of Inspector- 

GenersJ ^ the Marines, it was necessary 

to be preserved, and he had not the 
slightest doubt that its abolition was im- 
practicable. As to tjie transfer of the 
protection of the coast to the Board of 
Customs, its expediency had been justi- 
fied by the approbation of the heads of 
the department with whose concerns it 
was immediatriy connected. He admit- 
ted that the Admiralty had in conse- 
quence been obliged to keep a larger per- 
manent force on board the guard ships, 
but by this they were enabled to main- 
tain, at all times, a squadron fully equip- 
ped for sea, which squadron afforded the 
men the advantage of six months’ exer- 
cising, The Right Hon. Gentleman, in 
reference to the returns of Naval half- 
pay officers holding civil appointments, 
eulogized the Treasurer of the Navy, and 
stated that he would stand competition 
with the most able of his predecessors in 
that office. Errors of a trifling amount 
might be made in these returns, owing to 
their not having undeigoue his inspe^ 
tioni; but he was certain that to his 
account the strictest investigatiem 
needed not be dreaded. He thou^t it 
necessary to state, that in the return in 
question the officers holding civil appednt- 
ments in the Coast Guard, with their 
half-pay, were those who had appoints- 
ment previous to the order of the com- 
mittee in 1629, The officers who had 
ll^n appointed since that time were riot 
aRpwad to dmw their half-pay. 

* Mr. P. Thompson admitted that therf 
wae an error in the return, and tliht wm 
thp iusartldn of the gallant Adcaiml’s (Sir 
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G, Coi^burQ) name as a General of MfL- 
rines., 

Mr, llume expressed bis concurrence in 
the reductions made in the Naval Esti- 
mates, and was only sorry that they were 
not larger. The sums which had been 
expended since the year 1816, on the 
building of sliips, was nearly thirty mil- 
lions, and he would undertake to build 
a navy for six millions. Whilst a new 
species of force was growing up, he 
considered every farthing that was ex- 
pended on the building of line-of-battle 
ships, on the old principle, as so much 
money thrown away. He also complained 
of the grounds on which some receiit au- 
pemnnuations had been made, A gentle- 
laian had been superannuated within the 
last four months, who was quite aa effi- 
laent as he was ; and he did not suppose 
that anybo<ly would tiq^^i him out of the 
House for not being an edicient man. lie 
contended that, notwithstanding the re- 
ductions already made in these estimates, 
greater reductions might still be made ; 
ns, for instance, in, the reduction of the 
number of men, and especially of marines, 
employed, in the expense of building ships, 
in the victualling department, in the pay- 
office, which he thought might be abo- 
lished altogether, and also in the list of 
superannuations. He called the parti- 
cular attention of the noble Lord opposite 
to this latter head of exj»ense : if some- 
thing were not done to reduce it, he 
should be compelled to bring on the mo- 
tion for a revision of the Superannuation 
Act, of which he had already given notice. 

Sir 0. Cockburn contended, that the 
coast blockade was of great .service in pro- 
viding experienced sailors for His Ma- 
jesty's ships, when it was necessary that 
they shonld be instantly manned to meet 
any sudden emergency. He quoted the 
testimony of several eminent naval offi- 
cers to prove that the coast blockade men 
were found efficient sailors at once, and 
they could hit a target better even "^han 
the men of the marine artillery. The 
marine force, which combined tho dis- 
charge of the duties both of seamen and 
eddiers, were not to be created in a day, 
and' he felt satisfied that not less than 
10,000 men should be kept up for that 
' eervice^ to be ready in the event of a war. 
in thic respect he differed from the Hon. 
Member for Middlesex, The marine force 
to tim extent should not only be kept up, 
iWild be sent to Gibraltar, Bersid- 
Imd other marine stations,- where 
uneald afford aeUef to ,tbe^ 


and be ready Cor service ^ in icase of a 
war requiring the equipment of a ileejt. 
He made these observations because he 
thought that the reductions which had 
already taken place in this branch of the 
service had been improperly made, 
t After a few words from Mr. Crescent 
Pelham, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he con- 
ceived the present discussion owed its* 
origin in a great degree to the returns 
which, he himself had moved for in Oc- 
tober last, when he took an opporlunity 
of complaining that the officers on the 
half-pay of the army were not permitted 
to hold civil offices of emolument — - a 
boon which had been extended to officers 
of the navy also in the receipt of half-pay. 
He appealed to the House wliether the 
case of the army had not been materially 
altered, and lie was of opiiiiou it was au 
importaut point for the House, in the 
year 18H2, not to legislate differently 
with respect to the army to the course 
pursued by Parliament in 18‘iO, when the 
services of the army were fresh on the 
minds and memories of the country and 
of Parliament, and ho hoped the same 
boon would be extended to the officers of 
the one service as was proposed for those 
of the other. It appeared from tho cais- 
toms and w>ast-guard returns, that since 
the year 1828, no less than ninety-nine 
naval officers had been appointed to civil 
situations without losing their lialf-pay, 
and yet an officer of the afray could not 
hold the one without the surrender of tjie 
other. He would not now trespass fur- 
ther upon the intention of the House, as 
it was his attention to bring the matter 
before Parliament on the occasion of t^e 
Army Estimate.s, or on the Appropriatipu 
Act. 

Sir James Graham said, that thq ap- 
pointments to which tho right honourable 
and gallant gentleman had alluded, apd 
of which he had complained, were made 
previous to the or(fer of council, da^pd 
the 1st Jan. 1829, and it should be borne 
in mind that the army half-pay was re- 
gulated by the Appropriation Act, wjille 
the half-pay of the Navy was regula^d 
by the order of council to which he had 
r^erred. He would not pledge him^self 
in any way bn this que^tlbn, but pe 
would assure the right honourable and 
^lant gentleman the subject should have 
^Eis attentive consideration. ^ 

‘Aft'er a short conversation, in whmh 
Sit iHbnry Hardinj^, Sir James, GraJ^apa, 

' ■ did Mr; Hume to^' jart, ^ ' V , ' 
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Sir John Hobhouse $aid, that allntiou 
having been made to the service with 
whicli he had the honour to be connected, 
‘ho felt himself hound to state, that 
whether a long or a short time in office, 
he never would desert either the interests 
of the army, or those of the public— in- 
terests which he was sure would not be 
found to be at variance. 

Sir George Murray would never con- 
sent to a reduction of the army, with a 
view to increase the marine force, for 
such a change could not be productive of 
either benefit or advantage to the public. 

Capt. Yorke contended against any re- 
duction at all, and that the marines were 
the very last portion of the service to 
which reduction should be applied. 

The Chairman then put the question, 
that 27,000 men be employed for the sea 
service for the year ending the 31st March 

1833, including 9,000 marines, which was 

agreed to. 

The sum of 851,1731. was then granted 
for the wages of the above seamen and 
marines, being at the rate of 2/, per 
man per month. 

Maucii 2G. 

Navy Estimates, J. Graham moved 
the order of the day, and tlie House re- 
solved itself into a committee of supply. 

The sum of 72,000/. was voted for the 
seamen’s wages, and other contingencies 
of the vessels in ordinary for the year 
ending the 31st March 1833. 30,3567. 
12.?. 2d, was for the salaries of the officers, 
and the contingent expenses of the Navy 
Pay-office; and 20,051/. 12a\ 6c/. for the 
salaries and contingent expenses of the 
scientific departments of the Navy, agreed 
to without an observation. 

The Chairman then put the question— 
“ That a sum, not exceeding 72,224/. 19s, 
3</. be granted to His Majesty for the 
salaries of the officers and the contingent 
expenses of Ills Majesty’s dock-yards at 
home.” 

Sir George Clerk thought this vote was 
unwise as regarded economy, and be could 
not but allude to the abolition of the 
Deptford dock- yard, which was capable 
of being employed to the same useful pur- 
pose as Ordnance Depot in Tooley- 
street, where the goods furnished by con- 
tract weil3 examined. It was in the view 
to such a purpose the Deptford dock-ya:|d 
had been kept up by the late Govern- 
ment but though a reduction had been 
now made there, the master sail^makers 
and other officers had been transferred to 


’Woolwich dock-yard, and consequently no 
saving or reduction had taken place. 

8ir J. GrahAm said that all hope of re- 
duction was at an end if the present vote 
was opposed, lie begged to remind the 
Hon. llaronet that Woolwich, being within 
three miles of Deptford, was just as con- 
venient a receiving yard as the latter, and 
by making it such, a great saving of ex- 
pense was made. 

Mr. Hume suggested that Pembroke 
dock-yard should be put down. Wo had 
no occasion to build ships, as we had 
already more ships than we could mail, 
even in case of war. 

Sir G. Cockburn defended the propriety 
of keeping up Pembroke dock-yai^: it 
was a cheap yard, from which ships could 
be launched at once into deep water. He 
denied that we had more ships in ordinary 
than we could naan in time of war. 

On the question, that 77iOOO/. be grant- 
ed for the repair of the dock -yards at home, 

Sir G. Cockburn suggested that a sum 
of 30,000/. which was devoted to the build- 
ing of a new dock al Woolwich, migJit bo 
saved. There were already three docks 
there, besides the slips. 

Sir B. Martin approved of tlie sugges- 
tion. 

A conversation took place on this sug- 
gestion, in whicli iVIr. Hume and Mr, 
Warburton joined. Sir J. Graham ulti- 
mately acceded to it, and 47,000/. instead 
of 77-»600/. was voted to His Majesty for 
this purpose. 

Several votes were then agreed to with- 
out discussion. 

ApRir. 6. 

Civil Departments Navy BUI . — Sir J. 
Graham moved the order of the day for 
the House resolving itself into a com- 
mittee for the farther consideration of the 
report of this bill. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, the objects pro- 
pcHied to effect by this measure, were that 
of creating a more efficient control over 
the public expenditure, and of expediting 
everything that was connected with the 
building, the repairing, and the maintain- 
ing the British fleet. In his opinion the 
plan would be less effectual for the attain- 
ment of those objects, than were the 
^Boards as they were formerlv arraii^. 
*It was a principle strongly insisted on by 
the Finance Committee, that individnal 
* responsibility in matters of a finaueial ]|a- 
lure was highly desirable ; but tlio pre- 
sent measure studiously removed,^ remn- 
sibility from every body. A loi*d of the 
t 2 
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AdnUx^ty w^uld not be responsible : he 
was only one of several, and if be were 
applied to,, he would fall back immediately 
upon his board. Able persons, he knew, 
might be placed in the different depart- 
ments, who might pay the utmost atten- 
tion to their duties ; hut they would be 
constantly running to the chi^s of those 
departments, and it was a question whe- 
ther all those chiefs would be efficient 
functionaries. In his opinion, it would 
be a better mode to appoint an adequate 
number of individuals, who should con- 
situie a board, with the additional lord 
whom it was proposed to create at their 
head, for the purpose of superintending 
tho several branches of the Civil Depart- 
ments of the Navy. An efficient system 
of audit ought also to be adopted. That 
which appeared in this bill would be a 
mere pretence of audit. According to its 
provisions, if the accounts of oue year 
were found incorrect, an additional year 
was given to the Admiralty to set them 
right. But before that time had expired, 
or that duty was performed, a change of 
functionaries might take place, and those 
who succeeded them would iind it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to complete the 

task. The Hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, — ^^That in 
line 6, clause 1, the following be inserted : 
-.-‘ than an adequate number of persons 
be appointed to superintend respectively 
one of the several branches into which 
the Civil Departments of the Navy is 
divided { that the said classes be assisted 
by a chairman, and that they form a 
board to execute the duties of the Commis- 
sioner of the Navy and the Commissioner 
of the Victualling Department, subject to 
8U(di regi^tipns as the Commissioners for 
executing the duties of Lord High Admi- 
ral may from time to time thii^ proper 
to enforce/ ” 

Sir B. Martin said, that when the Right 
Hon, Baronet first introduced this mea- 
sure, he had stated, that the Navy BoaS^^ 
very frequently opposed the will of the 
Admiralty, and that this under.current 
of resistonce to the orders of the Admi- 
ralty produced much inconvenience. He 
(Stir B. stated, at the tinm, 

that every part of this impeachment was 
erroneous. Having taken notes of what 
the Right Hon. Baronet had asserted, he , 
was ready to deny evfry one of his state- 
ments ; but as he did not, wish to rely ^ 
whbUy on his own recollection, he had * 
procured documents which would tho# 
roughly suppprt that contradiction. Tho* 
Right Hon. Baronet had stated, ihat the 


8tore*V)dger8 were so much in arrear, that 
it was , hopeless to think of bringing up 
that arrear. Now what would the House 
say, when he told themrthat there was no* 
arrear at all, attributable to the Navy 
Board. A document had ,been called for 
frolA the Navy Board, which contained a 
direct confirmation of what he then said. 
On the 29th Feb. Mr. Barrow wrote to 
tlm Navy Board for a statement on this 
suliject, and , the answer of the Navy 
Board, who were to be ruined by this 
exposition, directly shifted the blame over 
to the Admiralty. In that answer it was 
said, that “in consequence of the dis- 
continuance of the abstracts, and the 
diminution of the number of clerks em- 
ployed, they were incapable of getting 
through the business.” Thus, it was 
quite clear, that the blame imputed to the 
Navy Board justly and entirely rested 
with the Admiralty. The Right Hon. 
Baronet had also stated, that, by an 
order of the Admiralty, signed by Lonl 
Melville, it was directed that the num- 
ber of men employed in the yai'ds should 
be reduced to GOOO. As this reduction 
had not been effected, the Right lion. 
Baronet had averted to the circumstance 

as affording proof of the disobedience of 
the Navy Office. Now he would show 
that the Navy Office had most strictly 
obeyed the orders directed to them, *lf 
they would look to Lord Melville’s order, 
they would see that it called for no re- 
duction in the number of meh employed, 
but that it recommended retrenchment, — 
that it called for the diminution of wages, 
and nothing else. The Admiralty order 
set forth, “ we have been considering of 
two plans— the one the reduction of the 
number of shipwrights, the other the 
dlminutiou of wages, and we are disposed 
on tips occasion to adopt the latter.” 
There was, therefore, no order, as had 
been asserted by the Right Hon. Baronet, 
to reduce the expend! Ijp re by discharging 
the workmen. The question then was, 
whether the Navy Board had acted upon 
this order? He would show that they 
had. The wages of workmen in 1829 
amounte4 to* 480, OQO/. in the year 1830, 
the amount was 445,000/. being a saving 
of 35,000/. Tbe Admiralty order ad- 
dressed to the Navy Board wifeMated the 
9tli of January. They received |.it on the 
lltl)^ and on the 13th it was made known 
in the different dock-yards* The Right 
HpUf Baronet had stated, that when this 
order was promulgated there were 7710 
men employed, and when he came into 
office, he found the number of workmen 
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amounted to 7473, bo that there had oiily 
been, in the two years during which the 
order wavS in existence, a diminution of 
nboiit 250 men. As the Right HoU* 
Raronet had all the documents at his 
command, he was surprised that he should 
have come down to the House and m&e 
such statements, every one of which was 
k erroneous. On looking at the return, he 
fo\ind that when the 4)rder was sent forth 
the number of workmen was 77 16? and 
when the Right Hon. Baronet came into 
office it was 7029, being a decrease of 687 
men. The Right Hon. Baronet had 
talked, on a former occasion, of the ab- 
straction of five or six tons of copper from 
the dock-yards at Chatham, and dwelt on 
the want of due vigilance which, he as- 
serted, existed in that department. That 
was the only instance v/hich he was able 
to produce of its existence The abstrac- 
tion of that amount of copper had taken 
place in consequence of a plan adopted by 
order of the Board of Admiralty, in op. 
position to the opinion of the Navy Board. 
That amount of copper was issued under 
proper issues, sign^ by those authorised 
to sign them, and no degree of resistance 
could have prevented its abstraction. The 
Right Hon. Baronet had assigned as one 
reason for the abolition of the Navy Board, 
that it frequently interposed a resistance 
to the orders (if the supreme board, the 
Board of Admiralty ; but he would defy 
the Hon, Baronet to produce one solitary 
instance of a successful resistance on the 
part of the Navy Board to the power and 
authority of the Board of Admiralty. In 
fact, he had never heard the efficiency of 
the powers of the Boatd of Admiralty in 
that respect doubted, until he had heard 
such a doubt expressed by the Hon. Baro- 
net. Here the gallant officer referred to 
the evidence given by 31 r. Barrow before 
the Finance Committee, to prove that the 
Board of Admiralty, even with an ad- 
ditional lord, could wot undertake to dis- 
charge the business of the subordinate 
boards. He then proceeded to refer to 
the example of France, where, formerly, 
all the naval department Was, under the 
control and management of the 31inister 
of 3iarine. The inconveniences of such 
a system, he Jiaid, were so felt in France, 
that she hao adopted the system existing 
in this couTstry, of a division of tlie depart- 
ments connected with the direction of the^ 
naval service ; whereas we were now re- 
verting to that old system whieh had been 
given up in Francei America, too, had 
adopted a system similar to that which 
'now existed here ; and thus the othetiwo 


great naval powers of the World ^ere At 
this moment acting upon that plan which 
we were about to lay aside. As the hill 
was stripped of all the strong circum- 
stances which had rec(nnmended it to the 
House, he trusted that the Right Hon. 
Baronet would not persevere in it, and 
that if he did, the Housb would not bear 
him out in doing so. The bill was calcu- 
lated to commit an act of gross injustice 
with regard to a class of persons, eighteen 
in number, employed in the dock-yards, 
who had been educated for the purpose Iti 
the Naval College at Portsmouth, and who 
were entitled, on the faith of an Order in 
Council, to rise to the highest offices in 
their profession. These individuals Served 
an apprenticeship of seven years, andwei^ 
afterwards bound under a penalty of 8001. 
to continue for ten years in His Majesty's 
service, and the Condition of their doing 
so was, that they should be promoted, one 
step after the other, until they reached 
the highest offices in the service. Now it 
was extremely unjust to introduce as a 
surveyor of tho na\^ one who had not 
been educated as a surveyor, to the injury 
of those individuals to whose case he had 
been just referring. He hoped the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, relying upon the 
long experience and practical knowledge 
of his gallant friend below him, would sup- 
port the amendment which he had moved. 
Sir J. Graham said that he had nothing 
to complain of in regard to the manner in 
which the gallant officer opposite had pro- 
posed his amendment, and he was ready 
to admit, that whatever fell from that 
gallant officer on this subject was entitled 
to serious consideration, lie felt it neces- 
sary in the first instance to trouble the 
Committee with a few observations in 
reply to what had been stated by the gal- 
lant officer who had just sat down, abd 
who had evinced some degree of irrita- 
tion in the course of his address. That 
gallpnt officer had charged him with a 
miarepresentatioii of facts. Tho first 
point which the gallant Member had en- 
deavoured to make related to the state- 
ment which he had made on a former 
occasion with respect to the great arrear 
in the store-ledger. He (Sir. J . Graham) 
in introducing this bill, had stated that tho 
store-ledger was at that time in such a 
otate of arrear, that he believed it was Ir- 
revocable ; and he was mow ready to admit 
that he was incorrect in maMng th^t 
statement. He would just, however, 
mention to the Confmittee the circu|n4 
stances under which lie had made It: In 
the course of last Oct. having Visited the 
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Navy Board,' he found the store-ledger in 
a state of linear which was represented to 
hi^i as a Atatc of i rreyocable ari^ear . That 
the statement which he had from the 
h^d of the department^ The honourable 
ajtd gallant officer asserted that that un;ear 
had been caused in consequence of an order 
of the Board of Admiralty, and on account 
of a deticiency of sufficient strength in the 
number of clerks to do the business. Now 
the fact was, that in the interim between 
his visit to the Navy Board in Oct. and 
the time when he made the speech to 
which the gallant officer referred, namely, 
in Feb. — that arrear which lie had been 
led to suppose was irrevocable had, with- 
out aiiy additional strength in the number 
of clerks, but by greater exertion on the 
part of those employed in that department, 
been completely brought up. When he 
made that speech in Feb* he did not then 
know that that was the fact. Could, 
therefore, he would ask, such a deficiency, 
as had previously existed, in making up 
the arrears, be attributed to any orders 
from the Admiralt^J or to any want of 
strength in the clerk department, when, 
in the course of three months, by increased 
exertion on the part of the clerks employed 
there, the whole of the arrears had been 
swept away ? The second point which the 
gallant officer had endeavoured to make, 
referred to the construction which he (Sir 
J. Graham) had put on a letter, dated the 
29th Jan, 1830, relating to the reduction 
of the establishments in the dock-yards. 
The Right Hon. Baronet here read the 
letter in question, and niuinlained that he 
had put a proper and just construction on 
Its meaning. He went on to say that the 
gallant officer had next proceeded to dis- 
cuss the question as to the abstraction of a 
quantity of copper from the dock-yards. 
The gallant officer himself admitted the 
abstraction of the copper. Now all that 
he (Sir J. Graham) contended for wa.s, 
that such was the state of the store-ledger, 
that it was impossible to prevent srch 
things from taking place at time ; and 
as to the precautions against the abstrac- 
tion of copper from the yard in this in- 
stance, it appeared that the first informa- 
tion which the gallant officer received on 
the subject was, not from any officer of 
the yard, hut from a person in Birming- 
ham. Be would contend that the checks 
must have been bsEd and inefficient which 
q;llowed eight weeks to elapse before ths 
gallant officer received information of t^e 
abstraction of such d^quant^y as six tons 
of copper] from ,tho dock -yard. , 


Kir'. Robinson here rose, and moved 
that the' House should be counted. 

There being more than forty members 
the present debate proceeded. 

Sir J. Graham asserted, that the con- 
soHdation of the two Boards would greatly 
relieve the burden of business at the Ad- 
miralty, by simplifying and facilitating it ; 
— that such was the opfnion of Mr. Bar- 
now, and that his (Sir J. Graham’s) pro* 
decessor, who had been First Lord of the 
Admiralty for twenty years, was favour- 
able to the plan which he proposed, and 
thought it practicable and not dangerous. 
He begged to say, that if changes of 
opinion on the part of those who had 
given evidence before the Finance Com- 
mittee were to be referred to, he thought 
that there could have been nothing more 
extraordinary than that such a jiroposition 
as the present amendment should have 
proceeded from the gallant officer opposite, 
who bad before the Finance Committee, 
expressed himself favourable to the con- 
solidation of the two boards. It was quite 
true, that the patents both of the Navy 
and Victualling Boards were most ex- 
plicit as to the obedience which they 
should pay to the orders of the Board of 
Admiralty, but then it was to be liorne in 
mind that those bodies were deliberative 
bodies, — that there an appeal txom 
their decisions to the Board of Admiralty, 
and that they M^ere liable to h(‘ reversed. 
Now it w.as only according human na- 
ture, that when a body of men deliberately 
consulted on a subject, and came to a con- 
«lu.sioii which in their judgment appeared 
to be best with regard to it, and when 
their decision was reversed and another 
plan substituted in its stead, they would 
not carry such a plan into prompt and 
efficient execution. It was under such 
circumstances that in his opinion the 
existence of those subordinate hoards 
was injurious to the puldic service, in- 
stead of promoting i«*, as the honourable 
gentleman maintained. The amendment 
of the lionourable and gallant officer was 
so far good, that it removed one of those 
impediments by consolidating the Navy 
and Victualling Boards. But liis (Sir J. 
Graham’s) objection to that proposition 
was, that it was only a half^ipjcasiire, and 
that it only went to remove one-half of 
that evil which the abolition of both 
boards completely removed. He was 
satisfied that by this measure of consolida- 
tion, under the head of correspondence, 
forty clerks would be sufficient to do the 
business instead of seventy, as at piTsent ; 
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no . that the expense of thirty clerks would 
be thus saved to the puhhc. As to the 
!it*lectiou of officers for different situaUoils^ 
the execiitire must be allowed to select, 
on its own responsibility, those whom it 
considered best htted to fill them; and 
that he believed, was the constitutioilEd 
doctrine upon that point. The present 
bUh instead of doing away with individual 
responsibility, would . enforce it as com- 
pjetedy as it possibly could be enforcetf. 
He concurred in the objection that had 
};een started to having parts of the busi- 
ness of the department carried on in 
Somerset<«huuse and part at the Admiralty. 
The result of this bill he, however, ex- 
pected would be, to consolidate all the 
offices, and have the business done under 
one roof. As to the objections about the 
audit, the present was nut the fit oppor- 
tunity to introduce or to answer them : at 
the suine time tlmt portion of the business 
was better discharged now than heretofore, 
when such a strange ignorance as to the 
disposal of sums voted for different pur- 
poses Avus exhibited. The gentlemen at 
the opposite side now appeared to approve 
very much of having a balance-sheet, but 
it was only justice to observe, that there 
never had been any thing like a balance- 
sheet, until lie (Sir J. Graham) caused 
one to bo prepared last year. Even that, 
however, although now so lauded by the 
other side, was necessarily an imperfect 
document, because it professed to give an 
account of itioney under different heads ; 
wliereas, with resp(?ct to the expenditure 
on ioreign stations, it could include merely 
an estimate. With respect to the objec- 
tions made to the discharge of officers, 
was the Crown or its advisers to be limited 
as to their power of dismissing jiersons 
whom they knew to be incompetent ? 

Sir B. Martin said, as to the officers 
alluded to, there were none so competent 
to be found within the empire, as they 
were men of both lygh intellect and great 
experience. The person now selected in 
their stead was a good practical seaman, 
but ignorant as a shipAvright, It had been 
said that he (Sir B. Martin) was sore at 
being turned out of office. That was not 
the case, and he was glad to get away 
(a laugh) ; for he could not vote for reform, 
and Avoulcf ifot vote for Lord Ebriiigton’s 
inption ; ^nd not being the man to do the 
Government work, the Government were 
right in putting him out of office. * 

, Capt. Berkeley said, that having on a 
former occasion, wlien the bill was first 
introduced into theHouse^ declared jliat he 
believed that the extinction of the JSavy 


Board would be the greatest possible boon 
to the service, and it, he 

woujd then, with leaVe of the tipusC, en- 
deavour to prove that he had not made 
that assertion Unadvisedly, aitd that the 
Navy Board, as at present constituted, 
was a source of hindrance to the service 
and vexation to the officers employed. 
But first, he begged most distinctly to 
guard himself from meaning any thing 
personal or disrespectful towards the gal- 
lant officer opposite, for he ivas bound to 
say, that the same source which had con- 
firmed his early impressions as to the Na^ 
Board, that very same source, namely j 
his brother officers (he not having th^ 
honour of the gallant oflicer*s personal ac- 
quaintance) had always taught him to 
look up to the gallant officer as one whose 
character and conduct reflected honour bn 
the station he hqfi obtained in the service. 
His remarks wei’e directed against tho 
Board as constituted, and its working, or 
rather its not Avorking, in unison with 
the Admiralty. An Hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, on a former o-^asion, Jiad remarked 
that probably his (Capt. Berkeley’s) dis- 
like to the Board Avas in consequence of 
that Board being a check upon officers, 
and not giving Avay to CA^ery alteration that 
the officers might fancy an improvement. 
Now he begged to assure the Hon. Baro- 
net, that he by no means thought that 
placing the officer completely under the 
Admiralty as one board, instead of two as 
heretofore, the whims and caprices of 
officers were more likely to be attended to, 
unless, indeed, they Avere decided improve- 
ments, and then, he trusted, they Avould 
meet Avith that attention Avhich was in- 
variably denied by the Navy Board. Ho 
would now endeavour to show the House 
ill Avhat way vexation and hindrance ex- 
isted, and in recent instances within his 
OAvn knowledge, in so doing he should be 
obliged to use many technical terms, which 
he feared might not be thoroughly un- 
derstood by all honourable gentlemen. 
Whilst on the Irish station, the Pearl 
and Nimrod were ordered to be fitted out. 
On the officers joining those ships, tho 
Pearl being 650 tons and the Nimrod 
about 500, they found that each ship was 
fitted with the rigging of the size iind 
quantity of an eightcofi-gun brig, or vessel 
,of 387 tons. The officers pointed out the 
absurdity of such an arrangemen t, but the 
only answer that mSt them was — such is 
"your establifdiment, such Is the N^hry 
Board order. The commander of the 
Pearl, finding tho size and capacity of his 
^lip equal to and requiring a fourth pump 
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•^aiid the Hottiia Ahould fhidd 

that Wth^ qhatitit)^ of the pCittt^M might 
depend tiih shting of the ship— >^Mted 
that it might be fhtdisfaed to hei*t the 
Mikne anstser met Mm again— it is ndt 

C t allowance, it h agMnst the Na^ 
rd order. Although at that moment 
there was a ship of fifty tens less burden 
lying alongside the Pedlrl, into which 
snip the fourth puinpwas crammed, be* 
cause she was called a frigate, and com- 
manded byd captain, as if the rank of the 
officer, and not the size and capacity of the 
ship, were to determine the number of her 
pumps. The Pearl shortly after came «to 
the Irish station, and in a very few 
months, on being ordered to Portsmouth 
for tome alteration in her mast and yards, 
the rigging, which was new, and had only 
been in tise a few months, was found to be 
ti^aUy inadequate for its/ntended duties ; 
one snort cruise had tom the heart out of 
It, and it was found necessary to supply 
the Pearl with new rigging of a much 
larger size, and at the same time the 
fourth pump was added. The Nimrod 
also came on the Irish station, and the 
officer commanding her shortly afterwards 
made a most comprehensive and elaborate 
statement as to the outrageous weight and 
size of her masts and yards, she too having 
the rigging of an eighteen-gun brig. Her 
yards were so square and so overlooked in 
stays, that it was not without considerable 
difficulty and danger that the ship could 
work in and out of the beautiful harbour 
of Cork, much less venture to visit the 
more dangerous and narrow harbours that 
it was her duty to visit on the Irish sta- 
tion. Notwithstanding that this state- 
ment, made by as an efficient officer and 
as g^ p seaman as ever commanded a 
ship— he would name him to the House, 
he Eluded to Commander Kudford ; — not- 
withstanding that such statement was 
confirmed by the personal observation and 
experience of the commauder-in-ohief of 
the station, no alteration was permitl^^ 
by the Navy Board. It was said, and it 
vm believed, that the Nimrod been 
masted under the auspices of a Mr. 
Knd^les, a clerk in the Navy Oflice. He 
did net know that this was so or not, but 
be Whqkie may that masted her, he had 
more IMtonce with the BoaH than the 
Ckcf^nt i^cer wha commanded the ship, , 
backed by the kno^n judgment of his 
Admlml. What was the consequence 
fivc^y thing the officer foretold cftme 
pass in less than two years the ship had 
no less than three gangs ’bf rieW rigging. 
Sprung one main-mast and two bonspi its. 


and Was constantly fai the hands of the 
dedk^yard t indebd, he firmly believed, had 
she Mn In less skilful hands than those 
cd Commander Rudfo^, something very 
serious would have happened to her. The 
last time that it became necessary to sup- 
ply her with new main rigging, it did So 
happen that he (Capt. Berkeley), daring 
the temporary absence of the commander- 
ip-ohief, was m the command at Coric, and 
at the earnest request of Commander Rud- 
ford he bad authorised an increase in the 
size of the rigging, which was cut out 
of a hawser, thereby gaining eighty 
yarns in each shroud ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this increase, he understood that on 
the ship being paid off at Pl^miouth it 
was still found too small, and he had 
heard that that rigging was to be trans- 
ferred to the fore-mast. He trusted he 
had said enough to prove the total ineffici- 
ency of a board so acting, and that, tlirough 
that Board, hindrance and vexation ex- 
isted. But he would only tresjmss on 
their time a short while longer, to prove 
that the Admiralty and Navy Boards did 
not always act in conjunction. On send- 
ing home the accounts of the Semiramis, 
in May 1829, he shortly afterwards re- 
ceived a letter from the Navy Board ac- 
cusing him of inadvertency in keeping 
those accounts, and cautioning him no^t to 
be guilty of the like in future. Now, Sir, 
(he oaid) as he was not in the habit of 
tolerating inadvertencies in those under 
him, it was far from pleasing to his feel- 
ings to receive such a letter from a supe- 
rior Board ; he wrote back to say that he 
was not aware of any inadvertency, and 
that his accounts were kept according to 
order— -the reply was a repetition of the 
former letter. Knowing that the Board 
had the power to place his pay under stop- 
pages, and that that would be the effect of 
such a correspondence, he was obliged to 
send a copy of the Admiralty order, by 
which his accounts wepe regulated Now, 
Sir, (he said) this proves that the Navy 
Board were ignorant of the orders of the 
Admiralty, or did not think fit to act upon 
those orders. He had taken upon himself 
to state on a' former occasion, that no im- 
pmvement, no plan in building which did 
mt emanate from Sir Rol^t Sepping** 
was attended to hy the Boord^ and that 
fair play had not been given V> others. 
He had a letter from Mr. Roberts, the 
builder of Plymouth dock-yard, fully 
firming the statements he had then made, 
and he beSieved that Capt. Symonds tiu<T 
equal cause of complaint— (hoar, hear ! 
from, Sir Byam Martin.) It the honour- 
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able and gallant officer , dpubted 
the permission of the House^ he WQnld 
read an extract of a letter from that gentle- 
•man.— ‘^When the > late Admiralty di- 
rected the Navy Board to construct the 
Columbine sloop-of-war on the plans pf 
Capt. Symonds, and on the responstbiity 
of liord Vernon, who agreed to pay for 
her if she was found not to answer after a 
sufficient and efficient trial, Capt. Symonds 
waited on Sir Byam Martin (the Coni^- 
troller) with a copy of his plans, as a corn- 
pliment to the Comptroller ) but Sir Byam 
Martin not only refused to look at them, 
but rejected the offer even with rudeness.’^ 
For these reasons he thought the Board 
ought no longer to exist, and he should 
therefore support the bill as introduced by 
the Right Hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Admiralty with the greatest satishic- 
tion. 

i>ir G. Clerk said, that as Sir J. Gra- 
ham*s former speech had been fully refuted 
by Mr. Croker, and by documents on the 
table, lie had been anxious to hear any 
new reasons that might be urged by the 
Right Hon, Baronet for proceeding with 
this bill, but they all resolved themselves 
into complaints of tbe conduct of the Navy 
Board. These had not, however, the least 
foundation in fact, and many of them were 
the results of Admiralty orders. The 
Right Hon. Baronet had justly described 
this bill us one to consolidate the Navy 
and Victualling Bo^mls with the Admi- 
ralty, and tins was now less objectionable 
than it would have been in 1028, when 
each of these departments was managed 
by committees of the respective boai'ds ; 
whereas now they were carried on by ac- 
couiuants-general on the same plan, by 
double entry, so that there existed how a 
greater facility for consolidation than at 
any other period. It was a great mistake 
to suppose that there would be great saving 
of correspondence. Of this he had before 
warned the First J^rd of the Admiralty, 
and he was sure that every day’s experi- 
ence would ])rove the truth of his state- 
ment. He objected to the bill, because it 
would impose upon Parliament the respon- 
sibility which should propA-ly belong to 
the Board of Admiralty, and because it 
would be impossible in a time of war that 
a consolTdSited board, like that contem- 
plated by tbe bill, should be as effective as^ 
those now in existence. The alterations 
(M)atained in his gallant friend’s ameitd- 
inent were not obnoxious to those objec-' 
tions ; he would thei’efore support it. 

Mr. llumc was convinced that ike . 


apaeAdmeot would completely.miliify the 
-present ;bUl,^ Be wpidd support Ministers 
,in efforts to acc^pHsh tha|t hill, he- 
eause it appeared to aim ha^ed on princi- 
,p)es of economy and officUl i^ponsibUjity, 
M well as od|cial aptitude a^^/despatch; 
The consoUdatioo of the pr^n^ tl^ee 
hoards into ouq would, besides saving the 
c^rge of thirty clerks in seventy, mate- 
rially ContHbute to a prompt disdmrge of 
the public service, 

Mr. Goulburii would oppose tbe bill, 
because it was a change introduced 
persons necessarily not very ^nve^^s^t 
with the machinery in which they would 
effect extensive alterations, and which 
those conversant with the working of the 
present system declared would be inade- 
quate to the wants of the public service^ 

^ Admiral Adam said that the naval ser- 
vice were in fai^our of the measure of ime 
Right Hon. Baronet. Be was glad to 
hear there was to be a consolidation oT 
the Navy Offices under one rooh, The 
bill would secure a reduction of expendi- 
ture, unity of action and a greater control 
by the Ih^d of Admiralty over the sub- 
ordinate branches. He spoke the senti- 
ments of the service to whidi he belonged, 
in approving of the measure. 

Mr. Keith Douglas saw no practical 
advantage in the change. Under the 
system proposed by the Right Hon. Baro- 
net, the Board of Admiralty would not 
have a sufficient control over all tbe sub- 
ordinate departments, and therefore the 
exchange was a bad one. 

Lord Ingestrie said, that one principal 
objection he had to this bill was, that 
there was no provision for the illness or 
any other casualty of a Lord, of Ad- 
miralty. The responsibility, uuder the 
new system, would not be gi’eater than 
under the old. 

Capt. Vorke observed that naval officers 
were not always the fittest to give opinions 
as to the expediency of measures suggested 
tar the Admiralty, but he was sure that 
(ubordinate boards were useful checks. 
Ho must dissent from the measut^, which 
was not adapted for a time of war, when 
it would not be possible to carry on the 
service efficiently under the new syis^. 
The ,e3tperimeut was not a new one : it 
had been tried before and abandoned. 

After a few* words from Mr, (Jresset 
Pelham, the Committee divided-^ 

For the original motion . 118 
Against it . . . 50 * . 

Majority for llie bill 
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PROMOHajJ§ & APPOINTilKNXS. 
NAVY. 

' PROMOTIONS, 
j ADMIRALTY^OPPICE, May 2. 

Tlii» c)»y» in purenaqro of His M^esty'a plpa, 
sure, the Earl of Dundonald was promoted to be 
Rear Admiral of the J^ine, taking rank next after 
the Hun. George Heneagc Lawrence Dundas. 

Gom>X4Nvea — John f, Warren, of the Win- 
chester. 

Lieuienamts — Hon. S. T. Carnegie; C. E, 
Tenuatil; J. 11. Murray; Montague Thomas; N. 
RoUiery ; Hon. Graham Kinnaird. 

Mastbii — J oseph Saunders. * 

Purser— G. Clarke. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

' CoMiR,4M)ERS — Lord Edwaid Russell, to the 
^jinrod; W. Robertson, to the Snake; Richard 
Copeland, to the Surveying Vessel Beacon, (late 
Meteor^ ;,W. llsherwuod, to the Coast Guard 
Servipe. 

'Li8UT]fMANTs-»l]«nry Hotham, to the Alfred, 
vice Baring, dec. ; Charles Erien, to the Victory, 
vice Purcell, sick ; K. C<P<4>et, to the Champion; 
Newman and Brown acting to the Hose ; Ralph 
8. Link, to the Coast Guard; F. Austen, to the 
Tweed ; R. W. Innes, R. J. Otway, G. H. P. 
White, C. W. Pears, and J. WitKlliam, to the 
Vernon; J. M'Cleverty, Hon.T. Pelham, to the 
Castor; J. Denman, to the Snake; G. Ramsey, 
to the Nimrod, Thomas Graves to command the 
Surveying Vessel Mastift; A. C. Dawson and T« 
S. Brock, to the Survcjiiig Vessel Beacon; R. 
C. Vickeiy, to the Semapliore, at Barnacle Hill, 
vice O’CalJagliaii; Rd. Morgan (a) tlag, Lieut, 
to Vice Admiral Sir Pulteuey Malcolm. 

ROYAL MARINES 

PROMOTIONS. 

Secokd-Lieutenams — E. Stanley Browne; 
Ben. VttrLo ; J. Thomsen Asleit ; John Winne ; 
— ^ Btsincil^ Charles lleriiott. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain Appleton, to the Britannia. 

Masters— J. Saunders, to the Trinciilo; S. S. 
Fhnn, tO the Briton; Geoigc Johnson, to th|{ 
Beacon; S. Strong, to the Castor; W, L. Brown; 
to the MaMitf. 

SurGhons — T liomas Wallace, (o the Trincnlo; 
M. Tboinpson, to the Dndaniuod ; T. Davies, to 
the ; Richaid Douglas, to the Beacon. 

AflSis'rAN'T^UROcoNS — W^ Graham, (Sop.) 
to the Isis; Dr. Charles Alison, and T. W. JcwelJ, 
(Snpi) to the Victory ; Dr. Robert Boyd, to the 

Trinculo;, Aitcheson, to the Boyal Hospital, 

UasUr; — Mitchcil, to'-the Masti d. 

PhRSEBS— Thomas WUliams, to the Veroon; 

J. li. Jones, to the Trincnlo ; Taylor, (act.) 

to the OaitiAet; ^ — Osinin,^(ftCt'.) to the Ariadne ; 
— — Giles/ Uo the Casfor;*H. Tnckei^ to the 
Beacon. 


ARj^iy. . 

WAR OFFICE, April 27. 

ITth Regt. Light Drs.—t Major Heniy Pratt, 
from 4th Dr. Gda. to he Major, vice Buirowes, 
prom. 

Ift KagL 'FooL — William Jones, gent., to be 
Ensi by p. vice Gordon, prom. 

301b X)ilto. — Lieut. Willism Atkinson, to ho 
Capt. without p. vice Jones, dec.; Ens. WilUani 
Armstrong .Steele, to be Lieut, vice Atkinson ; 
Ens. James Charles Ellard D'Esterre, from 04th 
Foot, to be Kns. vice Steele. 

35th Ditto. — Capt, Benjamin Francis Dalton 
Wilson, from h. p. unatU to be Capt. vice WiU 
liain Pennyfathcr, who cxc. rec. the did. 

54th Ditto. — Eus. Saouiei Philipif, fiom h. p. 
unatt. to be Kns. vice D'Esterre, app. to 30th 
Foot. 

55th Ditto. — Edward Warren, gent, to be Ensu 
by p. vice Dixon, prom.; Ficdeiick Holder, 
gent. U> be Ens. by p. vice Danbency, prom. 

eOlh Ditto.— Sumiicl John Luke Nicoll, gent, 
to be Sec. Lieut, by p. vice Hnworlh, prom. 

60th Ditto. — Lieut. Ftedeiick William Love, 
from h. p. 52nd Foot, to he Lieut, vice Nnnn, 
prom. 

73rd Ditto. — Ens. William Henry Kenny, io 
be Lieut, without p. vice Coistoii, dec. ; John 
Hutton, gent, to be Kns. vice Kenny. 

76lh Ditto. — Capt. Wairen Lutlrell Purvis Nfo- 
riarty, from 2tid West India Uegt. to be Capt. 
vice Philip Henry Micitell, who let. upon h. p. 
as Sub. Insp. ot Militii. 

S5lh Ditto. — William Grafton, gent, to be Eus. 
by p. vice Kose, who let. 

2nd We.st India Kegt.— Capt. George Ihtirles 
Finucane, from h. p. of Si)b-int.p. of Militia, to be 
Capt. vice Moriaity, .ipp. to 76tli F<'Ol. 

Unattaclieii — To be Lieut.-Cols. of Inf. without 
p. — Major WiUi.im Nesbitt Burrow es, fiorn 17lh 
fas;ht Dc't. ; M.ijot- Pbilip ])uiid.is, (loni 7lli Light 

jJrs. 

To be Ciipt. of Inf. without p. — Lieut. John 
Loftus Nunn, from 06ih Foot. 

To be Lieut, of Inf. by p.— Ens. William Gor- 
don, from Ist Foot. 

Memo! anda.— Lieut. Juliri Curran, h. p. 96th 
Foot, has been allowed to relit e tiom the set vice, 
by the sale of an un.itt. com. 

Henry Francis Stokes, gent. Lite a Lieut, in 
the 3Sth Foot, and app. t(v3{nli Foot on the Isl 
iiifct. has been reinstated in his rank in the aimy 
from the Lst of August, 1825. 

The exc. between Capt. John Madan Maitland, 
h, p. 52nd Fool, and Capt. Hare, of the 13Ui 
Foot, .stated in nhe Gazette of the lOlb in.st. has 
not taken place. 

The Christian names of Kns. Best, of 64lh Foot, 
are Richard Mordesley. „ , 


DOWNING-STREET, May 1. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Major- 
Ckiu. William Nicolay, to be Governor and Com-' 
mjuiderdn-Cbief of the Island of Mauritius and its 
depemUncies. 
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WAR OFFICE, May 4. 

2n(l Regt. Life Gds.— Comet ant} Sub-Lieut. 
Peter Blackburn, to be Lieut, by p. vice Sir 
‘ Henry Webb, who r<«. ; George Floyd Duckett, 
gent, to be Cornet and Sub< Lieut, by p. vice 
Blackburn. 

1st Regt. Dr. Gds.— Libut. Thomas Dametf to 
be Capt. by p. vice Reed, who ret.; Cornet 
Thomas Tod, to be Lieut, by p. vice Dames; 
Edward Kenyon, gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Tod. • 

4th Dr, Gds.— Lieut. Hon. Willnm Vaughan, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Shaw, who ret. ; Cornet 
John Stewart L}on. to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Vaughan; Fiederick Pembroke Jones, gent, to be 
Cornet by p. vice Lyon. 

9lli Regt. Ught Drs. — Lieut. Edw.ird Spencer 
Trower, to be Capt. by p. vice Veiey, who ret.; 
CoriKt Frederick Gerard, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Trower; Thomas Palmer Whalley, gent, to be 
Cornet by p. vice Gerard. 

16th Ditio. — Cornet Thomas Francis Meik, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice Cotton, prom, in the 2ud 
West India Regt. ; Mildinay Clerk, gent, to be 
Conit't, by p. vice Mcik. 

26rh Regt. Foot.— -John Tliomas Boui elder, 
gout, to be Ens. by p. vice Wilson, prom, in the 
39lh Regt. 

3S(h Ditto. — Daniel OTonneil, gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Macdonald, piom. in the 3Dth Regt. 

Sjllh Ditto. — Ens. John Macdonald, from 3Sth 
Regt. to be Lonit. by p. vice O’Connell, who ret.; 
Ens. William Frederick IMatoff Wileori, from 26th 
Regt. to be Lieut. b> p. vice Kobertsou, who ret. 

4vnd Ditto. — Major Geoigo Johnstone, from 
h. p. to be Major, vice Hugh Andrew Fraser, 
who exc. rec. the diff. 

6tuh Ditto. — Richard Buckner, gent, to be Sec. 
Litut. b> p. vice Sir IJiodiick Uaiiwcll, who ret. 

•2nd West India Regt. — Lient. Corbet Colton, 
from I()th Light Dis. to bo Capt. by p. vice Kidd, 

who let. 

Ce>lon Regt. — Litnt. Fre<leiick Augustus Mor- 
ns, to he Adjt. vice Jcfteison, who res. the Ad- 
jutancy only. 

Bievet.— Capt. Richard Bnnworth, of the 86lh 
Regt. to be Majoi in the Army. 

Derb>shirc Old Militia. — 1'he Right Hon. Henry 
Manneis Loid Wuterpaik,to be Col. vice Halton, 
dec. 


LOUD CIIAMBE1AIN»S OFFICE. May 5. 

The Lord Chambeilain of His Majesty’s House- 
hold, has appointed Capt. Courtney Boyle 
Groom of His Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Cham- 
ber in Ordinary, in the room of Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles Dashwood, deceased. 


Memorandum. — The h. p. of the undermen- 
tioned officers has been cancelled from the* 8th 
inst. inclusive, they having received a commuted 
allowance for their commissions 

Ens. Lawrence Bradshaw Ralnsford, h. p. 7(|f 
fiar. Bar. ; Llcnt. George Patou, h. p. Cape Regt. ; 
Linil. Robeil Honing Farmer, h. p. 7llh Foot; 


Chaplalfk John Webb, h. p. M'DonnelPs Regt. ; 
Ens. Alexander Henry, h. p. 68th Foot; Ena. 
John Ryan, h. p. 1st Black Gar. Com. ; Lieut. 
James Jackson, h. p. 8th Foot'; En's. William 
Powell, h. p. 27th Fioot; Euf- Michaeji Gillmore, 
h. p. 28ih Foot; £ns. John Duncan Bentbam, h. 
p. 90th Foot; Lieut. WiUlam Kershaw, h. p.43id 
Foot. 

• MAY 11. 

1st or Gren. Regt. Foot Gds. — Sec. Lieut. 
Francis Charle.s Jodrell, from 87th Foot, to be 
Eos. and Lieut, by p. vice Dashwood, who ret. ; 
A88.-Surg. James Dennis Wright, to bo fiatt. Surg, 

34ih Regt. Foot. — Gent. Cjadet John Stylo 
Non is, trom Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens. by p. 
vice Fordyce, prom. ^ 

46lh Ditto. — Ass.-Snrg. David Lister, from 
57th Foot, to be Ass.-Surg. vice Cowen, app.'to 
48th Foot. 

48th Ditto. — Ass.-Surg. Augustus Henry Cowen, 
from 46th Foot, to be Ass.-Sarg. vice Gibson, dec. 

69th Ditto. — Ens. St. George Lowtber, to bff 
Lient. by p. vice McDouall, who r^t. ; George 
Losack, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Lowther. 

Royal Newfoundland Vet. Comps.— Lieut. Ar- 
nold Nesbitt Pnrefuy, from In p. 30th Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Daunt, dec. 

Unattached. — Kn8.uJobn Fordyce, from Slst 
Foot, to be Lieut, of Inf. by p. 

Memoranndm. — The date of Lieut. Slhbbeuian*s 
prom, in the 03rd Foot, is the 3rd of August 1630, 
und not the l.Rh ot March 1831. 

Lieut. Arthur Carthew, h. p. 64th Foot, has 
been allowed to retire from the service, by the 
sale of an uuatt. com. 


MAY L8. 

2nd Regt. of Drs. — Lieut. St. Vincent William 
Riokftts, tu be Adjt. vice Somerville, wbo les. 

the Adjutancy only. 

Uth Regt. of Light Drs. ■ — Lieut, Bingley 
Broadhead, from 80th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Fullerton, who cxc, 

16th Light Drs. — Ass.-Snrg. John Strange 
Chapman, from 31st Foot, to bo Ass. Surg. vice 
Murray, who exc. 

Ist or Gren. Regt. of Foot Gds. — Arthur Wil- 
liam Filz-Roy Somerset, Esq. Page of Honobr to 
Uis Majesty, to be En.s. and Lient. without’ p. ; 

taft-Ass.-Surg. Francis Cornelius Hutbwaiiei to 

e Ass.-Snrg. vice Wright, prom. 

1st Regt. of Foot. — Lieut. Charles Lewis, to be 
Capt. without p. vice Macdonald, dec.; Ens. 
Henry Alexander Keir, to be Lieut, vice Lewis; 
John Money Cai ter, gent, to be Ens. vice Kerr. 

2nd Foot. — Capt. Christopher Francis Holmes, 
from 20th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hon. Frederick 
Cavendish, who exc. 

13th Ditto.— Lieut. Robert Pattfson, to ins 
Capt. without p. vice Aitken, dee. ; Ens. Jambs 
H. Fenwick, to be Lfeut. vice Pattison ; Simuel 
James Crammer Irving, gent, to be Eosi vice 
Fenwick. 

20th Ditto. — Capt.* Hon. Frederick Cavendish, 
• fl-om 2nd Foot, to *be Capt. vice Holitirs, who 
exc. 
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PROMOTIONS ANB -APPOINTMENTS. 


3lBt Foot*^AB8.-Sftrg. Denis Murray^ from 
Wth Drg. to be AiB.-Siiiig. vice Chapmeo« ifbo 
esc* 

d9Ul DiCto.— Lieat. Hon. John Sinclair, from 
h. tb be Lient. vice Champ, app. to 63rd Foot. 

40lh Ditto.—- Ens. Ferdinand White, to be 
lieot. vithont p. vice Qneade, dec. ; Hugh Tho- 
maa fiowen, gent, to be Ens. vice White. 

49tb Ditto.— Ens. William- Copper Rochfort, 
to be Lient. ^thout p. vice Henderson, dec. ; 
James Bam say, gent, to be Ens. vice Rochfort, 

Wth Ditto. — Lieut. George Gpodall, to be 
Capt. 'vrithout p. vice EUigood, dec. ; Ena. C. B. 
Danbeney, to be lient. without p. vice Boyes, 
prom.; Ens. Frederick Joshua Dl^on, to be 
Lient. by p. vice Cary, prom. ; Ens. John Bailey 
Rose, from 50th Foot| to be lient. without p. 
vice CMal). 

Ditto.— Lieut. William T. N. Champ, 
from 391h Foot, to be Lieut, vice Frederick 
Thorold, who ret. upon h, p. 

rstb Ditto.— Richard Price Puleston, gent, to 
bd Ens. by p. vice Ryle, who j^et. 

79th Ditto.-^ Lient. Thomas Crombie, to be 
Capt by p. vice Browta, prom.; Ens. William 
Leaper Scobell, to be Lieut, by p. vice Orombte ; 
Witllam Craig Majtwell, gent, to be Ens. by p. 
vice Scobelt. 

doth Ditto. — Lieut. RoFert Edward Fullerton, 
from 9th Light Drs. to be Lieut, vice Broadhead, 
wlio exc. 

9Bih Ditto. — Ens. James McCabe, to be Lieut, 
without p. vice Adye, dec, 

Cnatt. — Capt. James Dudgeon Brown, from 
79th Foot, to be Major of luf. by p. 

Memoranda. — The prom, of Ens. Bentley, from 
SOlli Foot, to be Lieut, in the 55th Foot, as stated 
in tile Gazette of the 13tb ult. baa not taken 
place. 

Major Janies Agnew, h. p. unatt. has been 
allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of 
an Unatt. Majority. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 13th of Apiil 

last.— For Hon. Edward Gambier Monckton, to 
be Ens. in the 50th ^ot, vice Bentley, prom, in 
55tb Foot, dated 13th April 1632, read Hon. Ed- 
ward Gambier Monckton, to be Ens. in 50th 
Foot, vice Rose, prom in 65th Foot, dated 18th 
March 1832. 

The half- pay of the iiiKler- mentioned officers 
has been cancelled from 18th Inst, inclusive, they 
having accepte<l commuted allowances for their 
commissions:— la 

Cornet James Smith, h. p. Royal Waggom 
Train ; Lieut* David Blylh, h. p. New Brunswick 
Fencibles. 


MAY 25. 

2iid Regt. of Life Gds.— Qr.-m.l8. John Carr, 
from b.'p. dif tbe regt. to be Regimental Qr.-mas. 
vicd'Waid^rl^t, pfom. 

3rd Regt. of Dr. Gds.— Cornet Eyre Etrans, tb 


be Lleot by p. vice Kelson, who ret. ; William 
Henry 3^|ie, .|;enl. to be Cornet, by p. vice 
Evans. 

33rd Regt. of Foot, — Rns. William Ironside, 
from 38th Foot, to be Ens. vice Grignon, who ret. 

34th Ditto.— Lient. James John Best, from h. p. 
Ui^tt. to be Lieut, vice William Onseley War- 
ren, who exc. rec. the diffi. 

36th Ditto. — Capt. Charles Callaghan McCar- 
thy, from 2nd West India Regt. to be Capt. vice 
Richard William Wake, who ret. upon h. p. Rl. 
AVrlcau Corps. 

38th Ditto.— John Robert StawelT, gent, to be 
Ena. by p. vice Ironside, app. to 33rd Foot. 

40th DittOr — Lieut.-Col. Arthur Hill Dickson, 
'from 64th Foot, to bu Licttt..Colonel, vice Kirk- 
wood, who exc. ; Serjeant-Major Patrick Walsh, 
to be Qr.-mas. vice Hales, dec. 

57th Ditto. — John Mcckler, gent, to be Ens. 
withont p. vice Evans, whose app. has not taken 
place. 

60th Ditto. — Capt. Oliver Delancey, from h. p. 
Unatt. to be Capt. vice Andiew Ellison, who 
exc. rec. the dill. 

61tii Ditto.— Licnt.-Col. Tobias Kirkwood, from 
40th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Dickson, who 
exc. 

80th Ditto. — Capt. Narborough Baker, to be 
Major, by p. vice Harpur, who ret. ; Lieut. 
Edward Every, to be Capt. by p. vice Baker ; 
Ens. Rlchanl Talbot Sayers, to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Every ; John Lightbody, gent, to be Ens, by 
p. vice Sayers ; Horatio Robert Maydweil Gulston, 
gent to be Ens. by p. vice West, who ret. 

87tli Ditto. — Henry Jephson, gent, to be Scc.k. 
Lient by p. vice Jodrell, .ipp. to the 1st or Oien. 
Regt. of Foot Gds, 

04th Ditto. — Lient. John Fonlyce, from h. p, 
Unatt. to be Lieut, vice Robert Henry Bunbury, 
who exc. rec. the diff. 

98lh Ditto. — George Davies Paterson, gent, to 
be £hs. by p. vice M‘Cabe, prom. 

2iul Weat India Regt. — Capt. Hcibert Mends, 

from h. p. Rl. African Corps, lo be Capt. vice 
McCarthy, app. to 36th Foot; Ens. Edward 
Ricard, to be Lieut, withont p. vice Hoskins, 
dec. ; James Batchelor Davklson, gent, to be Ens. 
vice Ricard. 

Memurauda.— The Cliristian names of Cornet 
Kenyon, of the 1st Dragoon Guards, are Edward 
Lloyd. ' 

The Christian names of Ensign Monckton, of 
the 50th Foot, are Edmuno Gambier, and not 
Edward Gambler. 


The King iias been pleased to appoint Colonel 
Charles Duke of Richmond, K.G. of the Sussex 
Militia, to be one of His Majesty’s Aides-de-camp 
for the service of his Militia force. 

His Majesty has at the same time*' bet n pleased 
to direct that the sakl Duke of Richmond shall 
vakc rank as one of the Senior Colonels of Militia, 
immediately after the Junior Colonel of His 
.Majesty's Forces, 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIKTHS. 

Jan. 15th. On board the Morley East India 
Ship, off the Isle of France, the Lady of J. 
Douiilas, Esq. K.N. Commander of (hat ship, of 
a daughter. 

March 2nd. On board the General Palmer, at 
sea, the Lady of Lieut. H. fi. Cotgrave, R.N* 
a daughter. 

At Fortoo Lodge, near Gosport, the Lady of 
Licnt. John Hallowes, 11. N. of a son. 

March 20th. At Kingston, Upper Canada, the 
Lady of Gapt. Clarke, doth Regiment, of a 
danghter. 

In Galway, the Lady of Ueut. H. B. White, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

April 20th. At Hamagatc, the Lady of Capt. 
John Toy, late 50th Regiment, of a danghter. 

At Kirkmichael House, the Lady of Capt. H. 
C.^rew, R.N. of a danghter. 

Apiil 28th. At Omagh, County Tyrone, Ire. 
land, the Lady of Major Leslie, 00th Rifles, of a 
son. 

May 7th. At the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth, the Lady of Lieut. Malone, K.N. of a 
<iaugiitcr. 

May 7th. At Cherry Bank, Perth, the Lady 
of A. Fisher, Esq. Surgeon, R.M. of a daughter. 

May Hih. At Ballymena, County Anniin, the 
Lady of Lieut. E. W. Durnford, Royal Engineers, 
of a son. 

May L3th. At Stone Pitts, Isle of Wight, the 
Lady of Capt. Brigstocke, R.N. of a son. 

May 14th. At Kinnaird House, Perthshire, the 
Ijady ot Colonel Sir Neil Douglas, 79Ui lligh> 
landers, of a daughter. 

May I4th. A*t Stonehouse, the Lady of Lieut, 
and Adjt. Bruttou, Royal Marines, of a daughter. 

May ISili. 'At the Royal Nav.il Hospital, 
Plymouth, the Lady of Commissioner Sir J. A. 

Gordon, K.C.fi. of a (laughter. 

May 15th. At Cold Harbour, Gosport, the 
Lady of Lieut. George A. Devcreux,of a daughter. 

In St. James’s Place, the Lady of Capt. Mar- 
ryatt, R.N. C.B. of a daughter, who survived but 
a few hours. 

At Denton House, Axford, the Lady of C. A. 
Sheppard, Esq. late 3rd Dragoon Guards, of a 
dau^iter. 

At Moskow, the Lady of Lieut. Colonel Gra- 
ham, of a son and heir. 

In Hill Street, London, the Lady of licut. 
Colonel William Burrows, of a son. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Lady /)f Lieut.-Col. 
Power, C.B. of a daughter. 

lit ay 1 8th. In Cumberland Street, London, 
the Lady of LieqJ.-Col. Luellyn, C.B. of a son. 

May 19th. * Ki Athlone Barracks, the Lady ot 
Licnt. Montgomerie, 7Qth Regiment, of a dnuK|itcr- 

May 24thF In Baker Street, London, the Lady 
oi Major H. D. Campbell of a daughter. t 

MARRIED. 

April 2Gth. Llent.-Coloncl Philip Lefevre, 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to Eleanor, 
ihiid daughter of the Hon. P. B. Dc Blaquiae. 


April 26th. Dr. Armstrong, of the t^Taval Hos- 
pital, Plymouth, to Mary, second dau^tjer of Sir 
Robert Sepplngs. 

April 28th. At St. George's, Hanover Square, 
Capt. George St. John Mildmay, E.N. to Mary, 
widow of the late J.'Marritt, Esq. 

April 30th. In Dublin, Major B. Basil Brooke, 
67tli Regiment, son of Sir Henry Brooke^ Bart, of 
Cole Brook, In the County of Fermanagh, to the 
daughter of Peter Fitzgibbon Henchy, Esq. of 
Merrion-sqoare, Dublin. 

May 2nd. At Southampton, Capt. Smith, Hpn. , 
East India Company’s Service, to Miss Beckwittb 
daughter of the late Gen. Beckwith. 

May 2nd. At Bolton, Lieut. H. A. JTacIi^/ 
80th Regiment, to Mary, fourth daughter of the 
late John Pilkington, Esq. 

May 3rd. Capt. George Hill, Royal Horse 
Guards, eldest son of Sir Robert Hill, of Frees 
Hall, Shropshire, to Jane, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Borough, Esq. of Chetwynd Park, In the 
same county. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Liei^t.-Gen. 
Sir Riil'ane Donkin, K.C.B. and G.C.H. to Lady 
Anne Maria Elliott, danghter to the late and 
sister to the present Earl^f Minto. 

May 8th. Lieut. John Nugent Fraser, 16th 
Regiment, only son of the late Colonel Fraser, to 
Mary Anne, second daughter of the late Wiiliam 
Johnson, Esq. of Kilwbelan, County of Cork. 

May 8th. At Greenwich, Lieut. £. N. Ken- 
dall, R.N. to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Kay, Esq. of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Colchester, Erza T. Downes, Esq. Hon. 
East India Company’s Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment, to Harriet Eliza, second daughter of the 
late Major Baddcley, Superintendent General of 
Barracks in Ireland. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut. Colonel H. R. Hartley, 
67th Regiment, to Mary Anne, eldest surviving 

daughter of the late Admiral Rtibert Montague. 

DEATHS. 

LIJtUTENANT-COLONELS. 

Dec. 31st, 1831. At Madras, Lindesay, 48th 
Foot, Military Secretary. 

ril Ist, 1832. Tonyn, b. p. 95th Fool. 

OAFTAINB. 

August 29th, 1831. At Golabah, Bombay, Gir- 
dlestone, 2nd Foot. 

Dec. 12th. At Snetttsham, Norfolk, Herring, 
h. p. 48th Foot. 

Moscly, h. p. uttuttached. 

Jab. 7th, 1832. Macnamara, h. p. unattacAed. 

* dan. 3lst. At Isle-aux-Noix, BrurstPr* 

8lh Foot, Fort Adjutant. * 

• Feb. 18th. Sayer, late 3rd Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion. 

April 3rd. Roworth, date Adjutant, Hereford 
kBlitia. 

April 7th. Jonesj 30th Foot, Enniskillen. 
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OBATfiS. 


LIIUTSN.ANTS« 

Sept. 10th, 1631. Sanrlon, h. p. 8dth Foot. 
Oct. At Bcrhajnpore, Bengal, Henderson, 
40th Foot. 

Nov. 0th. At Poon^h, Bombay, Quease, 40th 
Foot. 

‘ Dec. 17tb. At Belize, Honduras, Hoskins, 2ud 
West India Regiment. 

Jan. 5tli, 1632. Martin, 38th Foot. 

Jan. 24th. At Kingston, Upper Canada, Cor- 
bett, late 4th Veteran Battalion, Town Major. 

Feb. lOtli. Angus Campbell, h. p. Cape Regi- 
ment. 

Feb. 20tb. Lapder, late 7th Veteran Battalion. 
Feb. 26th. James Grant, late 6ih Veteran B,at- 
talioD. 

MarchStb. Daunt, h. p. 1st Garrison Battalion. 
April 17th. Grant, h. p. African Corps. 

ENSIOS. 

Feb. 28tli. Stephens, h. p. 14th Foot. 

March 10th. Ross, late 3ifi Veteran Battalion. 

PAYMASTERS. 

Sept. 9th, 1831. At Triucomalec, Chisholm. 
78lh Foot. 

Feb. 23rd. 1832. AP Warrenspoint, Ireland, 
Cope, h. p. 86th Foot. 

Hart, h. p. York Rangers. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEON. 

Nov. I2th, 1831. At Madras, Gibson, 48lh Foot. 

VETERINARY SURGEON. 

March 2dth. At Dublin, Sanneinan, loth Drs. 
chaplain’s deputy. 

Dee. 13th. At Annesley, Rev. J. C. Moore, 
h. p, 23rd Dragoons. 

HOSPITAL STAFF. 

April 10th, 1832. Inspector-Cen. Redmond, h.p. 
March 8th. Purveyor Stewart, h. p. 


Lately in Dnblin, Dr. E. Walsh, M.D. Pl^vsi- 
clan to the Forces. — Dr, Walsh was a nalivi^of 
Waterfotd, in Ireland; his family were among 
the. hist settlers in that city, and their names oc- 
cur in tlie list of chief magistrates so early as the 
reign of King John. Dr. Walsh was early in- 
' tended for the medical profession, for which, even 
when a boy, he showed a decided inclination. 
To this end he was sent to school in England for 
that edttjcation wliich. bis own country was not 
then .supposed capable of affording; he subse-** 
^nently proceeded to Edinburgh, where in due 
ti|ie he graduated as M,D. and commenced bis 
professional career as physician to a West India 
jpackeU itv which capat^ty be visited iqoro than 
twice all the isl^i^s in the Gulf ol Mexico, a* 
the period of Opc of hU visits, the ydWwr 
. Ihver was raging Uk« A plague at Jamaica, 


aud the mortality was nearly as extensive and 
rapid as in an oriental pestilence. It was his 
QBStom to snatch his patients from the pestiferoua 
atmosphere below, aud accomp.'iuy them to tbo 
Blue Mountains, from whence many of them re- 
turned safe to England, with a grateftil recollec- 
tion of the services he had rendered them. He 
Wds now appointed surgeon of a regiment, on 
the reported death of its own medical odicer of 
tlie yellow fever, and returned with il to England ; 
but, to the surpiisti of every one, the gentleman 
Who was left lor dead again revived and suddenly 
appeared to claim his situation, when Dr. Walsh 
was obliged to vacate his appoinlment, and was 
translerred to another in Ireland. Attached to 
this he was piesent at most of the melancholy 
scenes which occurred during the unfortunate re- 
bellion, fiom the taking of Wexford to the Anal 
surrender of the French force at Ballinamucky. 
On the suppression of the rebellitoi there was a 
large disposable force in Irelanri, which was cm- 
balked for Holland, and among the lest the regi- 
ment to which be was attached. On his retain to 
England he published an account of the ill-fated 
Expedition,” in one vol. 4to. with plates and 
maps. The thing was of great interest at the 
tune, though of short duration ; and the book went 
through inoie than one edition iii the space of \ 
few weeks. We next And him embarked on 
board the Baltic Aeet for the attack on Copen- 
hagen. The 49tb, to which regiment the Doctor 
was now attached, acted as tnurim s, and the 
ships they were embarked in were diieotly op- 
posed to the Crown battery, which is on an 
insular bank lying before the harbour, and de- 
fends it with a tremendous range of guns. ' The 
effect of the shot was powerliil — the b.dU whtHi 
struck the ships entered at one side, and alter 
passing between decks and killing suveral men in 
their progress issued out at the other, without any 
apparent diminution of their velocity, and went 
.recoiicheting along the water to the opposite 
Swedish coast, ills regiment, in the heat of the 
action, was ordered to attack this Crown b.ittery, 
and he embarked with them in boats for that pur- 
pose, but the town surrendered just as they arrived 
within the range of its tremendous guns, and be 
thus escaped with only a shattered hand. Alter this 
he visited Dantzig, and was in Russia when Paul 
was assassinated, of which he rcIattKl many curious 
particulars nut generally known. He next 
proceeded with the 49th to Canada, where 
he repiftined several yeais, and practised vac- 
cinaTlon among the different tribes of native 
Indians, many of whom had been nearly exter- 
minated by the small- pox. To this end he pro- 
ceeded far into the interior, established himself in 
a wigwam in an Indian town, in the midst of the 
Potawotamies and Chi paways, spreading thalbiess- 
ing among the people who came from the re- 
motest paits for the purpose, atKl««arried back 
with^tbem the means of communicating it at 
honi^ being instructed by him in thr maimed of 
perrorroing the operation. 'Jlie time he pasaeti 
among these children of nature he considered the 
happiest and most Interesting period of his life. 
Here he became acqnainied with Brandt, Teeurn- 
se^,, and other famona Indian warriors, and btA- 
laeu4 yalvable malafialt for a natural histof^ Of 
the cmtvy, which, he intendnd t<r iirtaitge*^ aMd 
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pi>i)lish on kit return to England, but varioat 
active (Inties always interfered, and he never 
gave the world more than some fine views of the 
BuQula Oreek, and other romantic spots on the 
lakes, and a tew very'interesting sketches of the* 
manners and usages of the Indians,' many of 
which were surprisingly similar to those of the 
Jews. We next find him in the Peninsula, 
tached, we believe, to the (ith Diagoon (itiards, 
and on his return proceeciing on the Walcheren 
expedition, where he sntfeied severely from the 
luteiniitteiit fever, whicit periodically attacked 
him ever alter, in some shape, as long as he lived. 

He was now promoted to die Staff, and proceeded 
to the army on the Continent as Physician to the 
Forces, and was present in most of tlie actions 
which then took place, and tinally terminated in 
the battle of Wateiloo, where he untortunafely 
bad more duty than he could well perform. With 
this splendid victoiy terminated his military pro- 
fes^ionuI career, and he retired from the set vice a 
wiles emeritus, with tlie provision of a mcritorioos 
officer. In the course of his practice in the army 
he was caictul to note every extramdinary case 
Uiat occurred, and some of them were Milliciently 
cm ions. On one occasion, while he held the hand 
of a wounded officer on h(»arcl the Baltic licet, he 
was asionislud to see Ins throat nuddenly cut, 
without any appaient cause. It aftei wards ap- 
peared that a carroiiade shot had stiiick the blade 
of a tomahawk, whioli jt diovc torwaid in a 
horizontal direction, till it came in contai t W'ith 
tlie neck of llic untoitunate man, and in rapidly 
passing nearly seveied lus head fiom Ids body. 
Another was that of i innii wounded at the battle 
of Waterloo — th«* ball had entered lus S'honider, 
and was siippo<u (l to be lodged in Ins arm ; but, 
aftei seaichiiig lor it in viin, it was toiind to have 
passed along the bone undei the muscles, ami 

then :t*isstu light hia elbow, tlirongli an almost im- 
pcrciptiblc a|)eiturc, liad quietly deposited itself 
in his waiittcuat pocket. Among the diseases, too, 
he met with some very sin^ul.ir. In one of his 
patients, in Canada, an extraordinary, frightful, 
and nur]de*<ciipl insect was generated under the 
skin in the integuments of the muscles, which they 
filled with a new and horrid species of morhui 
pedtculam. Another in Scotland was attacked 
with A diseAe then very little known, an exuda- 
,tion of blood from the pores of the skin, and Dr. 
Walsh, in “ Bradley's Medical Journal,” gave the 
first ilistinct account ot a rare and obscure malady 
known by the name iff purpura A4sinoriiP||^Rc. 
tired now from active life, he formed thede^it of 
doinestir and social circles, to which his experience, 
infoiipalioii, and very kind and amiable qualities, 
greatly endeared him. He was ever readytto give 
his protessional advice gratuitously to all that 
asked it, freely coinmnnirated bts e|||enslvc ih- 
foimation, and though it is to be T^retted that 
he did not* oJmpiete some implant works for 
which he had collected materialsrhe enricbied by 
his inter(]|iting and bcautiftil sketches several 
minor publications', to which >e was always >a 
ready contri^lyitor. After passing many quiet and 
happy years amongst associates who respected 
him for his worth, admired him fbr his talent, 
a'nd loved him.for hia benevolence^ be terminate 
^ liQiig llfe^ in the bosom of his ftnnlly, on t|it* fth 
FeWlfi39, lea«»f bcblhd ibh • chsrtefer dfa. 


man, who so passed throngh the world as to 
attach many warm friends, and was never known 
to have had an enemy. 

In South America, Lient. H. P. li. Delafons, 
of H. M. Sloop Lightning. 

Oct. 29th. At Galcnttt, Capt. George Aitken, 
13th Regiment. 

Nov. Pith. At Bangalore, Assist.-Snrg. George 
Gibson, 48lh Regiment. 

March 17th, 1832. At Kingston, Upper Canada, 
in the 35th year of his age, after a protracted ilL 
ness, Lieut. George William Lemon, R. F. 

At the island of St. Christopher, West Indies, 
Lieut. John Train, R.N. 

At Newtoiiiidland, Mr. George Holbrook, fas- 
ter, R.N. 

April 16th. At Kellegray, Harris, Lieut.*Cti!. 
Donald M'Neil, b. p. Cape Regiment, much and 
justly legrettcd. 

Lieut. Htmry Hodder, R.N. of the Coast Guard 
Service, Ireland. 

April 2l$t. At Sou h Stonrham House, South- 
ampton, Major Gen. Cnbblns, aged 56, 
jjj^ril 23rd. At C.iNhot Castle, Capt. Edward 
Burrard, h. p. 3rd Light Dragoons, youngest son 
of the late Lieut.-Gcn. Sir Harry Burrard, Bart. 

April 24th. At Portsmouth, Lietit.-Gen. 
liottciiburg, K.C.H. • 

Lic#t. W. F. Fortcscilp, h. p. Royal Marinas. 

In Cork, Retired Commander William Lloyd, 
R.N. 

At Chmllcigh, at the advanced age of 74, W. 
Bnnce, Esq. late Master Shipwright oi His ^la- 
jtsty's Dock yaid at Bcimnda. 

May 2nd. At Culblain, near Inverness, Capt. 
William Shav/, Lite Paymaster of the 90lh Regi- 
ment. 

May 4th. Hamilton Baillie, Esq. Surgeon, R.N. 
This KenUein.an jumped ovci board in a fit of de- 
rangement, under which he had been for some 
time previously labouring, off Portland, liom His 
Majesty’s Steam Vessel Echo, while on his pas- 
sage from Plymouth Hospital to Haslar. 

At Dover, Robert Winthrop, Esq. Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue. A Memoir of service will be given 
in our next. 

May 7th. At Markly, Sussex, Lieut* B* H. 
Carew, Hon. East India Company’s service, se- 
cond son of Admiral Sir B. C.tiew, G.C.B. 

At Greenwich, LicuU Albany H. Wilson, R, N. 
(1S13) aged 38. 

In Ijondunderry, Richard Murray, Esc^. Snr- 
g^n, R.N. 

Ifln London, Llent.-Colonel Richard A. Crui^, 
nnattacbed. 

May 20th. At Brighton, Capt. George Bur- 
dett, R. N. The death of this officer was occa- 
sioned by having wrong medicine administered 
to him, firom a fatal mistake by the chemist’s 
assistant, against whom a Coroner’s Jury have 
retnmed a verdict of manslaughter. ^ 

May 22nd. At Ballygreiman, near Llmertcjc, 
'• after a short' Illness, Lieut. Limes FItsEwilham, 
late of the Ist, or Royal Regiment, with which iijt 
, served during the I^nlhsular campaign, antlPyat 
the battle of Waterloo. Ifi an attehipt to ica*fe 
the walls at Badajoe, ftr which hV Volui^terelty'^ 
•tjycehred •"'several ghri-hhot at^ bayonet ^^ouniA, 
anid remained’ arhortgst the tHllhd for ‘ifevpt^al 
htwrSj tor ifchlbk he edjoyftf a ^eitston.^ ' ' ^ 

« 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

tXrt AT THE OBSBRVATOBY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDTOED. 


I Thermometer.l At8P M. 

I Maxim. I Minim. I Barom. I Thermo. I Hrcrom. ! Inohei. 
Dagreea. | I]^eea. j Inches [ Degrees. 


4d‘5 620 

06-1 400 

08*0 400 

64*0 
61*2 
03*8 

or-o 


3) 30 03*8 


8. by E. moderate winds, cl. 
S.W. fresh breexes, fine day. 
W.S.W. fresh hr. fine day. 

5.5. B* Meht brs. beaut day. 
8. VV.1t.airl, magnificent day. 
N.N.E. ir* breekes, cloudy. 
K.N.E. fresh breezeai clear. 
KN.E. ffesh brs. fine day. 
N.N.E. blow, fresh, fine day. 
N.E. blowing hard, (Inc. 
N.M.E. blow. fr. beaut, day. 
N.E. by £. flesh brs. squally 
B.S.E. light brs. beaut, day. 
E. by S. light brs. fine day. 
N.N.E. light airs, cloudy. ' 
S.W. light breexe and fine. 
W.by S. It. airs, clouds high 
S.E. variable, fine weather. 
W. by S. light bicezes, fine. 
W.S.W. fresh brs. showery. 
S.W. fresh breezes, fine day. 

5.5. W. It. winds, 

S.W. by 8. fr. br. cloodshigh. 
N.W. light airs, showery. 
W.N.W. fresh gales, rainy,. 
N.N.W.*fr, winds with ram. 
|N. fresh breezes and fine. 
N.N.E light Tirinds,rine day. 
|n.E. by N. fr. breeze% fine. 
I N.W. blow. fr. threatening. 


Correopondeno^ as usual, » much too extensire for enumefft(j|on or particular 
ikotioe in this corner^ oWe shall soon be^torced to apply for a fatigue to assist m 
in this department. 
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ARMS AND ARTS. 

Of those who contrast tlie present state of Europe with what it 
was four centuries ago, who call to mind the time when education, 
now the property of the multitgide, was confined to colleges or monas- 
teries, and who delight in computing how largely the discoveries of 
modern genius and the results of modern skill and ingenuity have 
added to the comforts and happiness of society — of these reflecting 
minds there are, we apprehend, not a few, who forget that, among the 
originating causes of so strongly-marked an improvement in all the arts 
of peace, one is found in intimate, and as it may appear to some, in 
anomalous connexion with the art of war. The fact, indeed, cannot 
have escaped notice, that about the same period that the states of 
Europe, generally, made for the first time the military a permanent 
and distinct profession, the dawn of that light appeared, which has 
since continued with still increasing lustre to guide and encourage the 
spirit of discovery, whether in religion, or scienoe, or the arts. But 
those who attach any faith to the dogmas of . politicar wisdom, put 
forth with confidence enough, certainly, by a mercenary ephemeral 
press, may be inclined to consider the profession of a soldier so totally 
unproductive of advantage to the community, as t^ be slow in per- 
ceiving a connexion between the establishment of the first standing 
army by Charles VII. of France, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and the subsequent reformation in religion or revolution in 
philosophy, of which so much of the success is to be ascribed to a 
Luther or a Bacon. It is nevertheless not more true, that the inno- 
vation of the French monarch preceded, than that it was highly instru- 
mental in introducing, the era of modern improvement. Its general 
adoption by European governments was soon attended with a result 
most favourable to the progress of knoAvledge and civilization. 

It need not be remarked at how slow a pace society must advance, 
where life is hold on a very uncertain tenure. Where person and 
property are but feebly protected, provision for the present moment 
becomes the predominant concern, and men have little inclination to 
indulge in those enlarged and prospective views, wliich may extend 
the boundaries of science or art, but can anticipate a successful con- 
summation only after a long period of industrious application. There 
have been cases, indeed, where the ardour of genius has overpowered all 
fears of personal danger, but pvery pe^le do not possess in every ago 
an Archimedes, and even the preserve of one or two such superior 
minds could do little towards eflecting a general improvement in the 
condition of a community, with the great bulk of whom the noblest 
kinds of enterprise and'exertion are totally suspended in the season of 
tumult and insecurity. 

Prev^us to the establi^iment of permanent armies 'in the states of 
Europe, the feudal barons had succeeded in investing themselves with 
such a /degree of power as bnabled t^em often to bea^d the sovereign 
with impunity and set the law4 \t defiance. In their castles and 
their armed retainers they possessed the instruments of war, nor were 
they slo\v in appealing to the sword, whether for the decision of mutual 
differences, or of disputes with their* superior lord. In consequence, 

IJ. S. .Toi;«n. No. 44. July 1832. , * u 
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k was not unusual to see a kingdom, both at peace with its neigh- 
bourp(» ai^d free from the contests of rivals for the throne, suffer all the 
hmor^ of war. But no sooner had monarchs provided themselves 
^th a force under their immediate control, and exempt from all baro- 
nisd influence, thalh the proud and turbulent nobles were compelled to 
re^nquish their usurped independence, £o fatal to peace and order, and 
the dominion of law, now become supreme, diffused a tranquillising 
influence through all parts of the community. 

The new system operated favourably for the stability of society in 
another respect. The executive, having now at its disposal a body of 
disciplined troops, whose services were at all times available, and 
being no longer confined to afl ilj-trained militia, who could not bo 
made to serve beyond a limited period, became more effective in all 
foreign operations — it could strike a more decisive blow and be felt at 
a greater distance. The movements of any power thus afforded mat- 
ter for important consideration to all within tlie reach of its influence, 
in the conduct of each European government an increased interest 
was felt by the rest, hnd ultimately there ensued between the several 
states a connexion, binding them into one vast community, no part of 
which is permitted to promote its own peculiar views ?it the expense 
of another^ without iiicurrii]|^ tl^e jTisk of a confedejrate hostility, whidi 
it can have little 4ope of being able to overcome. In short, the great 
principle of modern mtemational policy, tlie balance of power, now for 
the first time becai^e an object of attention to European statesmen. 

Thus by the introduction of standing armies, people were relieved 
from the pe^etual apprehension either of internal anarchy or foreign 
hostility. The active mind of man had now free scope for the deve- 
lopement of its energies— genius was at liberty to Iqunch forth into 
the field of discovery, and humbler, though not less valuable^ industry 
was prepared to give effect to her grandest projects. It has often been 
remarked, how much of that portion of civilization which Russia en- 
joys, is to be ascribed to Peter the Great's formation of an army, hut 
It holds equally true with regard to every people iu Europe, that a 
similar measure was the means of terminating feudal barbarism, and 
was one source at least of that stream, which has spread the tide of 
knowledge so widely over this portion of the globe. 

But, it may be asked, where is the necessity for a permanent 
ta^ establishment in countries in which the age of intelligeuce and 
refuiement ^ long ^o comipenced ? Allowing it to ^ a successful 
instrument in the worFof ciyiliamg an ignorant and unpolished nation, 
and approving therefore of its auction in a country like Turkey, or 
^ q^Unuedune inrqemi^bsrbarous itpswa, w^y burden in present 
people of qqlightened England qr Prance wit^i thq 
M kfiT support? Ip #Miy, we refer to what wp^baye already stat^ 
as, a ^^s^nence of the governments of Eiiropq concurring to keep 
a small jiroportioa of tbe^ respective subjects in a constant^'^tate^ of 
pr^psration&r In that now hapknied p)fx^e^ the yia,ncc 
had pjeviously no place the nomenclature qi Jhlropean 
]^cy. In the present times, which regard every thing antiquated 
witli inuch ^tempt, the expression may be somewhat out, of 
fashion. Yet still we are»sure tliat on the pfeservataon of that equili^ 
brium between different powers, to which k was priginelly applied by 
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tile statesmen of other days, depends the main security of Europe 
against that all-grasping ambition, which, but ibr the impediments 
thrown in its way by this very system, Would have exhibited itself 
tinder many a character besides that of a Louis tl^e Fourteenth, or a 
Napoleon in the eyes of modern Europe. But, say our opponents, 
can this system be upheld by no other means than those by which it 
was brought into existence ? Have wO not a new and omnipotent 
instrument? Is not knowledge essentially power? May not, then, 
the intellectual and intelligent nations of Europe, at least, disband 
their armies, and confide in the moral force of public opinion to render 
powerless all the exertions of mere physical strength, which may aim 
at extending despotic dominion and obstructing the progress of liberty ? 
Our answer shall be a reference to a period of Grecian history, the 
events of which have been transmitted to us most minutely, and sup- 
ply an instructive lesson on the very point un‘der consideration. 

When Philip got possession of the throne of Macedon, the Greeks, 
in particular the Athenians, had reached almost^ the summit of excel- 
lence in philosophy, in the arts, in literature. Prom their height of 
eivilization, they looked down with contempt on their barbarian neigh- 
bours-— so they called the people of Macedonia. Their love of liberty 
had suffered no abatement since the dayswheh ^he three hundred 
Spartans at Thermopylae offered their lives a voluntary sacrifice on 
the altar of freedom, or when the devotion and bravery of ten thousand 
Athenians made Marathon a magic Word.*^ They took a lively in- 
terest in public affairs, and were well informed as to the course of 
political events ; but, though they could not be ignorant that eveiy 
day brought fresh accessions to the power and resources of Philip, they 
would never permit themselves to doubt the issue of a connict, in 
which his half-civilized subjects should be arrayed against the intel- 
ligence and patriotism of confederate Greece- Even the great Athe- 
nian orator seems to have thought the field already won, conld bo 
once succeed in bringing the energy, which is produced by the spirit 
of rational liberty, into collision with the mere physical force of a 
despot. He was borne away by the contemplation of the ^orious 
events of the previous age, when the invading hosts of the Persian 
monarch were baffled and defeated by a handful of men, whom an 
ardent love of their country, directed by superior genius, made irre- 
sistible. He overlooked the effects of that discipline which had been 
introduced among the Macedonian troops, and distinguished them so 
widely from the ill-trained armies iff Darius or Xerxes. It was only 
in the disastrous action of Cheronsea, that DemostheUes w&s convinced 
of the value of that military education, by which Philip, out of the 
rude materials of an unpolished and illitetate population, constructed 
an engine of sufficient power to overcome aU the resistance opposed 
by the union of valour, patriotism, and high intellectual eminence 
With superiority of numbers. The oi^nizatiou of the Macedonian 
phalanx, th^ work of a few years, proved more than a counterpoise to 
the influence of that npjirit of lib^y which hod acquired the Stres^b 
and maturity Of ages ; and an inltrutneUt, which owed its pOwe^ to 
thO fYnproveUtents of Philip, in one day demolished a fabric, to the 
formation of *ivhidi the genius Olid cnOr^ of the legislators, and 
Statesmen, and onrtors of Greece, had been deVoted for centuries. 
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Frofm t&0 di^feat at Cheronma, Greece ae^er recoveied herself ; she 
never again regained the proud attitude of an independeuit nation^ 
Her resonroes' thenceforth lay at the disposal of a foreign power^ and 
she was compelled^ to follow in the wake of a nation infinitely below 
her in the scale of intellect, and superior^only in the single art of war. 
Even in the invasion of Persia she bore but a subordinate part^ and 
the chief place of glory* and honour, which in former days had been the 
object of such keen contention between Atliens,t and Sparta, and 
'Thebes, was at this ^period quietly conceded to the miUtary pre- 
eminence of Macedon. 

The cireumstances connected vidth this irevelution in Greece, furnish 
a criterion for ascertaining the value of some of the verbiage that now 
occupies the pages of magazines, or the columus of newspapers. The 
lucubrations to which we here refeti and have already mode indirect 
allusion, are those which affect to behold the period as at no great dis* 
taa€ 0 > when the wide diffusion of intelligenoe and information will 
render unnecessary tl^ maintenance of inBtitutions> ivhich have been 
hitherto considered essential to the security of states* Along with 
other establishments which will then be found equally useless, stOndr 
ing armies will fall to the ground ; they will be discovered to be quite 
superfluous, productive neither of tranquillity, nor strength, nor stabi- 
lity to a nation. Xa "enlighteaied people” will be sufficient! v secured 
against internal discord or hostility from withouti the moral cf 
naiionai^eeling, Nolv, as we have no wish to destroy the plausibility 
of a fioinciful theory, we abstain from the exercise of our right to rei* 
quire those who speak in this strain to reduce their vague generalities 
to some palpable form >fwe do not even ask them whether they havO 
themselves any definite ^conception of the mode in which their hrmate^ 
rial agent is to exert its powers. But we ate sorry we oaunot extend 
6 ur complairance farther : truth compels us tq states that the yoicq of bis^ 
tqry pronounces their spbomus, however admirably adapted to the land of 
Utopia, totally inapplicahle to such a world as ours. Unfortunately for 
the practdcal value of their speculations^ the fact stands recorded^that 
a country^ which gloried in her free and popular forms of government, 
who^e institutions were fitted to nourish the spirit of liberty, and 
create a union of fueling and sentiment onr every subject connected 
mth the n^tiona] iudependcnce, was, at the very time when she was 
eminently the seat of the sciences and arts, brought under subjection 
by a people, certainly not possessed of superior natural resources, who 
tasted little qf the siyeetsof I^rty, who had made but sma}! pror 
in the path of knowledge ,ond civilization, smd who, indeed, de- 
riyud their supqrioid^y merely from the military institutions introduced 
bgUmo,reigmog monerc^s - m > i 

' jypYv thmi md it happen, that in the case of Greeoor knowledge mae 
PPWPF V Have detected unspundness ,ow fallacy in uuo of 

tbe of thu grout' founder, of modern philosophy jft 

Bacqs^ mmonuo^ that V lunnan knowledge and biwao powot umouupt 
to the samc^ thing/* did he in Ihif instance owlcK* t&t ff:QHBiience 
which he first proposed as the grahd test uf truth ? it oply 

when his words are misinterpreted^ ^wh^ they aru qsu 4 .{jt,n a snn^ 
evidently different ‘from tl^ll^ whiclf thniyritey intondad^ tliat^wq. shall 
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find any contrariety’ between them and the fects of history, or the 
results of ' ‘ 

The expression of Lord Bacon, which certain modern iHuminuti 
are so fond of quoting, but with a meaning of tjiheit o^, was de- 
signed by him simply to cijavey the idea, that. Is with the help 
of instruments we can easily accomplish that which would be other- 
wise itnpo^ible for us, and an acquaintmice with the laws of nature 
often enables *tis to make thqm ' subservient to our purposes, every 
acquisition of suCb knowledge, whereby we obtain a new instru- 
ment, is, in reality, an addition to our power. His words have been 
verified in many a' thousand oases, wherever mechanical science has 
been cultivated and reduced tp practice^ but nowhere so signally as 
in the land which -gave hito birth. How would it have rejoiced his 
spirit, could he have had a prophetic intimation of the amount of that 
power which England was to derive from machinery, or could he have 
foreseen how vastly her means would be lAultiplied by a knowledge 
merely of the proj>erties of steam ! We do ngt, however, deny the 
propriety of the application of Bacon’s principle to other subj^tl 
besides those connected with physical science. It is not more true 
that every accession to man’s knowledge of nature increases his power 
over her, than that his ability to accomplish an objqct, even of a moral 
or political kind, is commensurate with the extent of his information 
us to the proper means of effecting it. In every art the use of peculiar 
instruments is the true source of its value, and the more our know- 
ledge of them is enlarged, our operations will reach to objects of 
greater magnitude. The ability of the statesman, for instance, will bo 
proportionate to the accuracy of his acquaintance with that vast and 
complicated machinery which secures to a people the advantages of 
good government, when directed by a skilful hand. But as it was 
BuconV grand object to show that all true physical science must be 
founded on observation of the actual operations of nature, so it most 
certainly was his opinion, that all valuable political science muist be 
deduced from a survey of the records of history. In both he 'would 
undoubtedly have said, experience is the only safe standard, and can 
alone supply a knowledge of the instruments which enlarge the sphere 
of human power, either in the natural or moral world. 

The subjugation of Greece by Macedonia, is no exception to the 
proposition of Bacon, unless we understand him to have said, that the 
possession of ^ high degree of multifarious knowledge is always accom- 
panied with a corresponding capacif^ for successful CnterprisOi ' That 
the illustrious philosopher never could have meant this, we are justi- 
fied in i^aying, on the ground of his intimate acquaintance with history, 
and knowledge of human nature. How many instances to the contrary 
does not even our own experience suggest } In point gf mental culti- 
vation and extent' of general information, the manufacturers of Great 
Britain are,' pethaps, fat exceeded by their competitors in France, bdt 
theybave dUplayed proofs of an*ability greatly snj)erior, simply bW- 
caiise tbeit Information, though principally confined to matters imme- 
diately connected With thehr respective VeupatiOns, is on all such 
subjects unrivalled. It is precisely for a similar ’reason thai when 
Greece and Macedonia committed'themselves to the trial of compara- 
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tive etreiMh; inferiority of tlie fbrmer wtis eBtaUisfaed I30 decidedly, 
as^id fo#bSi the hope of her ever again becoming a nmtoh for her coa-> 
qaero^. * Oneece with all her acquisitions in science^ her cultivation of 
the ^aad her devotion to the pursuits of literature^ wasy at that 
thne^ far below her competitor in that ^speci^s of knowledge which^ 
aboi4 any other^ perhaps, is essential to the attainment or preservation 
of naiioiial power^a Imowledge of the military art. Ev^ from the 
knowledge which they did possess on this subj^, and which, though 
dehcient in the improvements which thegenins of Philip had effected, 
was yet superioi^ to that of most other nations, tliey did not derive 
much practical beiteht.> The harangues *of the Athenian orator re-« 
preach his countrymen with their^upineness, negligence, and want of 
preparation against the enemy, and depict m fearful colours the sad 
consequences whkili afterward foUowm ; for not only may a high 
state of intellectual cultivation among a people co-exist with national 
weakness, but even a theoretical acquaintance with those arts, whose 
object it is to add effic^y and energy to the national acts, will be of no 
value without the actual employment of the instruments, the proper 
use of which is learned from the rules of art. 

To some of our readers, we may at this moment appear in the 
light of one, atteippting to hud a dememstration for a mathemati-> 
ciu axiom. When, however, we see an expression, to wliich Baconis 
natUe has given currency, more remarkable for its Iwldness than accu- 
racy, i^eiving an interpretation at variance with the meaning of iti> 
author, and hnd this erroneous interpretation made the groundwork for 
a series of attacks on institutions, with the maintenance of which, we 
are supported by the authority of Bacon himself,^ as well as the evi- 
dence of universal history, in asserting, that the greatness of England 
is inseparably connected, we think it due to his reputation to show, 
that lie is perfectly innocent of all participation in speculation^ whose 
absurdity would place them beneath notice, but for the injurious effect 
they have in misleading public opinion. We have taken, there* 
ibre, perhaps needless pains to explain that knowledge is power only 
so as it is the knowledge of those very instruments wbicn are fitted 
for accomplishing our specisd object ; and as it has been reduced to 
practice by the ^ual use of them. So far from general information 
being of itself a means of success in every Undertaking-^being, in fact, 
of itself an universal instrument of power, as some appear to think, it is 
possible that no advantage may derived even fr&m the theory of the 
art, a practical acquaintance witl^ which would have furnished helps, 
that would have added tenfold force to our exertions. 

If we have now been tmng to make it evident that the intellec- 
tiud attainments of a people may add little to the national strength**^ 

• ^ But it is 80 plidn, that evei-y man profttetli in that he most intehdeth, that 
it needeth not to be stood upon , it is enough to point at it, that no nation tHikh 
doth not directly profess arms, may look to have greatness fall into their nvmths, 
and on the other side'it is a most certain pracie of time, that those states 0^ con- 
tinue long in that profession (as the Homans and TurJ^ principally have djOnc) do 
wonders ; and those that have professed arms hut for an agp, have notwithstanding 
commonly attained tha«* greatness in that age w^ich maintained theni Idrig aftei% 

when their profession and exercise of arnik hath groiyti to 
•Of the tiue grcdtuess ui kingdoms and estati^. ' 
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if we have directed attention to a contest between) two n^^ionai^ {n 
which the party that far excelled in the acquisitions, ^of kncMrfsdgC agd 
the rehneinents of taste sank irrecoverably beneath the superior force 
of an antagonist^ that did not originally possess aa^equa) share of the 
resources^ which may be mad^ the elements of powers and h4d the ad- 
vantage only in point of military capacity — ^it is not. that we under- 
value the baneiicial influence of genersu science and literature in 
strengthening the faculties an^ reining the feelings of the mind/ in 
multiplying as well as purifying the sources of human ei^joyment* aud 
ill giving man a higher elevation in the scale of existence ; but ft }», 
because we wish tliat these blessings should be made permaneniand 
secure to the people of England, and that we, of these kingdoms/ who 
already enjoy them in a high de^ee, may have them in a stUl hi&heF* 
It is for this reason that we would not give any countenance to a 
sion^ which, by impressing the public mind with an idea t^at the sup^« 
port of an army is not necessary for the preservation of our indepen- 
dence and power, might lead the way to a rapi^ descent from onr pre- 
sent lofty position among civilized nation^. We do not here contem- 
plate merely the loss of our colonial empire as a consequence of our 
not maintaining a regular military force, hut we carry our view on to 
the possibility of an event, which in our very last great war was among 
the objects, that occupied much of our anxiety, ana against which the 
nation thought it necessary to make instant and direct provision. Was 
not Napoleon deterred from attempting the execution of his threats of 
an invasion of Britain, chiefly, by that noble display of military Ure- 
paratioii, which told him that his arrival on our shores, even could he 
accomplish so much, would be the commencement of a struggle in a 
hostile country, where his forces would have the advautage neither in 
numbers, nor discipline, nor courage? Had not our countrymen on 
that oc&sion answered the call to arms so promptly and unanimously, 
might not the same man, who humbled Vienna, and Berlin, and Ma- 
drid, have made the capital of England too, stoop to his dominion, 
even despite our watery wall ?"' And who coula have removed the 
yoke, whicn in such an event would have subjected all Europe ? And, 
need we ask, whether such a state of political bondage is favourable to 
the devolopement of genius or the expansion of the human mind ? In 
Greece, tlie effects of the Macedonian conquest were soon visible in 
the decline of the national literature and the degeneracy of the na- 
tional character. Under the Roman yoke, indeed, she still continued 
the school for the sciences and artf, yet was it by the immortal pro- 
ductions of the days of her independence and glory, rather than by 
any displays of remaining genius, that she became the oldect of at- 
traction to cultivated' minds. Along with her liberty, Greece seems 
to have lost much of her capacity fer intellectual progress ; in fact, 
she thenceforth gradually retrograded, und, though nothing but the 
waves of such a barbarian inundation as deluged the Roman empire, 
could have completely waslied au^y all traces of her past magniflccdioe 
of genius or elegance of tasti., vet bad she long* before felt that a 
country which lies prostrate at tne foot of another power, is not the 
soil where science thrives,, or the ^ts flourisbi or t}ie spirit of improve- 
ment advances to mi^turity. ^ * 

Did we not know, that intellectual superiority is no proof of high 
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puroSyfe^'wA ^niuld'HSbd It difficult to a^eduJdt* jfdl" tW eenduct of 
AtffiHia ihkCii iriy Ube^ of the Gr^ian’&te^^ dtrttnjj the -v^hole 

pera(^Tfo)ni^}iiIfc*S :fi^wbp)oeataAC6 dn^tbe t^tagb to thte oatsistTOph^ of 
C^&teit’*"I^6AttetrtSbhoftb0Atb6i4}dns*ii^ boon directed 
to tfito mtiiffe' thie Veiy^coJlrt^iitlAceiiieht^ his^pwWio career, 

for wby' badPaldn^dA^d the ^reten^dOns ^Of e cOtnlidate ibr the crown of 
M^^doh^a in t6 tber 6bie Whb OVOhtUially succeieded, peiiiJ* 

cip^y^thtotfgnjraSiT^ by'trhObi ho^yever he* Was soon su* 

pei^seabd. '^!^d);^doma "watf at thjs thne in ‘a-stdtc of ^almoot total dis- 
orglf^iiitithj a ptfejrt^? anarchy at’hofaie tJad the object of foreign hosti-* 

‘Afrailljile' field was oped to PMlip for the employment of those 
m9nWj"t'|[eiiti'wlff6h"^'he had itnproTed tfOder the instructions of 
^dtirin^ his ifesidence at Tliebes. When at length in^ 
teffial^^diibOTS had ’subsided beneath his undisputed feupremacy, and 
enmity jfrom abroad h^d been partly repelled by force, partly disarmed 
by^bfiflfcy, hfe WaS at liberty td apply himself to the Consolidation of his 
powj^ { and ih the Resolution, not to disband his army, which had now 
redeilea a' high pitch ’of disdpHne, ire discover proofs of tlut political 
sagAHty, foij whic^j’he was not less distinguished than for his military 
geldds, Thi^ force, the earliest ihodel of a standing army with which 
autb^htic history makes tis acquainted, was in reality the great means 
W'whfcb he raised the power of Macedonia to such un elevation. 
EVei? in a condition to carry into effect the suggestions of his ambition, 
and ^nCiie of his enemies having made any change in the old system 
which madd it a wotk of long preparation to put an army into a state 
of ‘efficiency, He had mostly the start of his competitors in the field, 
anil^ often tile first intimation which Greece received of his encroach^ 
that whidh brought news of his success. 

It required the exercise of no great discrimination in the Athenians 
to'frhce tji‘e UscendCilcy of Philip to its true source. Demosthenes per- 
petfimiy reminds his countrymen, that nobody need wonder at the suc- 
cess ‘^6f ohe, who, being in a constant state of readiness for action, 
bulffiRdd nU' opdc^unity to escape, and by the rapidity of his move- 
indnt4 ^(mimfoniy'^iitidpated all opposition. He contrasts the negli- 
gence Uiid tnacTOxl Of thfe’ Athenians with the Vigilance and activity of 
theiV eUOiny ; telfe thfem that Philip would never have risen so high, 
had' they taken from Mm’ a 'lesson of conduct^—had they prepared 
thebtise^Ofi fbr tb^ field pf battle with the same readiness as ibr the 
arifta Of diScuadotV, Of been as willing to bear the expense of maintain- 
of |{ratifyiit*g thdir taste fbr theatrical representations. 

<A^r sdetns to‘ hive formed 'no exajgge*fated estimate of the 
resdfitees bf Athens. When he intimates that a tiinely demonstration of 
fofeS W&yr^Pafrt ‘mi^h't have defeated the designs of the tyrant*. Her 
inkr!ftffAe^1i4l^ibtfty,'ahfl her colonial possessions. Some Of them On the 
coast of Afacedoiiiti, and affording every facility»for its ittVeSiOnyf Were 
advantages of such importance as might have enabled her, even sihgle- 
handed, to oppose, perhaps, an insi^erable obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of his ambitious projects. X^e deficiency of her military pre- 
parations, however, rendered it Impossible for her to derive much 
•benefit from what otherwise would have become fruitful sources of 
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power. Her Regli^oe this respect ie iii^cpsehle. 8^^ knew 
that an nriny wafr the in^rument by which PhQip had acjcomplished 
every thing'-^shc‘had long felt her want of one; ,ther theetrknf fund> 
the property q£ the btat^ weukL heve de&ayed the expgi^M of its ^np< 
port> without ilxe necessity of new taxes^ at least to any^groef eAient^ 
and she had a fciithful monitor, whose eloquent appeaUnto her sense of 
duty and int^refst might have roused the most w^i^thless or the most 
imprudent. /Shat the Athenians, upder such circumstance^ should 
have persisted in the rejection of cudy means which could eflect the, 
salvation of their country, hec$u6e, forsooth, the adoption of them 
would have interfered with^their honour or religion ? np^ hut>--thpir 
dramatic entertainments, is a melancholy proof that the hiahest^m- 
tcllectual cultivation does not secure to a people those morarquahties, 
wliich constitute true dignity of character ; or permit them forthwith 
to dispense with the services of a body of men, in whom strict and 
rigorous discipline serves to counteract the enervating influence of 
habitS) which prevail in a luxurious and eflfeminate age. 

The period of extreme civilization is, indeed, precisely that, when it 
is most necessary for a nation to give a part of her population a military 
education. The classic writers of antiquity betray no ignorance of 
philosophy of history, when they deduce the decline of states and 
empires from the accumulation of superabundant and the pon-* 

sequent increase of luxury and refinement. This state of things, how« 
ever fitted to difluse a taste for intellectual pursuits, has a tendency to 
destroy that manly spirit and energetic character which is best promoted 
by a life of hardship and severity. A change of this description was 
necessauly prejudicial to the army in times when, no 'peimanent force 
beiH^r maintained, levies fur the emergency were made from among the 
population iirdiscriminately, and soldiers, in consequence, brought with 
them into Ihe held no other qualities than wlmt coiibtituted the national 
chaiactcr. But though the historians of Crrecco or Rome were justified 
in considering excessive opulence instrumental to the decline of empires, 
the author of the present day, who would argue that any of those 
states which have sunk or fallen in the lost or since the commence- 
ment of the present century, owed its misfortune to the profusion of 
Its wealth, would subject his reputation for political judgment to great 
hazard. It is now looked upon as a truism, which can be unknown to 
no one, that the higher the degree of affluence to which a country 
advances itself, the more remote in all probability is its day of declen- 
sion. It is not tbat^ the influx of richeS has ceased to be amended with 
the introduction of habits among a people which disqualify for a life of 
toil and danger, but because those onAi^om the defence of a country in 
the last resort devolves;*now receive an education to supply that de- 
ficiency in soldierly qualities which generally exists in a luxurious state 
of sc^ety, and never intermit, even in times of profound peace, those 
duties and exercises which give coolness to the 'U^^ind and vigour to tlie 
arm in^tbe hour oftaction. • 
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ON THE KAVTUAh lIMAj^AC. 

The oleuds may drop down titles said estates , 

Wealth may seek us , hut wisdom ihust he sought ; 

Sought before all (but Iiqw uiihke all else 

We seek on earth !) His neprer sought in Tain/* 

Thb public has been teased of late with lugubFious wailings over 
the imaginaFy decline ei science in Engird ; and while every thing in 
this country is deplorably corrupt^ all the acts and affairs of foreigners 
are pamtea as being Eourishuig and wholesome^ an4 worthy of iinita- 
tiou, — Crjedat Judms Apjefia. ^hcu but those pcjrvejcseiy Wind, cjji 
for auL instant believe assertions ma^ in defiance of Gomuiontsense and 
daily observationf The man whe^ in. the face of the increasing spread 
of intWiigence, and the pro^rity everywheije m^feste<^ can assert 
that H^wle^e is decaying, must be too limited in his views to per- 
ceive tie evidence of reason. ^Tis partly true, that many of those who 
have been educated at the public expense, and maintained in academic 
bpwer^^' for the sole purpose of exciting intellectual study, have been 
incapable of carrying abstract theories to the required standard but, 
because they have failed in their duties, is the whole English nation to 
be stigmatized i This is building a pyramid on a point instead of a 
base, with a v^eance;. Commercial activity, political controversies, 
and a spirit for enjoying independence by employment, have bad a 
great and very proper ionuence in keeping the majority of our gentry 
from the mazes of Metaphysics and infinitesimals ; but look at the conr 
dition of our arts and manufactures, our implements and instruments ; 
our docks, piers, and rail-roads ; our various philosophical institutions, 
the trial slups nqw constructing on enlarged principles by sailors ; Uie 
de^ees measuring in India ; the trigonometrical operations in Ireland ; 
and our extensive naval and military surveys look at these, we 
repeat, and then demand whether our science can possibly be on tlie 
decline ? As to the national character, we need be but litlde apprehend 
sive of it, while we have to boast such names as enrich its ^archives, 
from Newton, Bacon^ and Boyle, to those of Wpllaston, Young, and 
Davy ; from Bocke, Miltu^t ^d Shakspeare, to Dryden, Pope, and 
Byron* We are conscious that a notion of the prodigious superiority of 
the present age over all others, is an article of faith very pernicious to 
improvement,* aud are now merely desirous of allowing that England 
has not degenerated, but that the useful and tangible .points of philo- 
sophy are more widely spread Idian ever they were before. We may 
even soar still higher in the departxnent which ha/s been princi pally 
arraigned, and ask with confidence whether the mantles of Fiamsteeil, 
Halley, Bradley, and hlaskelyne, are not most appropriately worn by 
I^ond, Herschel, Airy, and several others of our contemporanes ?»--iand 
also whether we cannot proudly boast a galaxy of splendid names in 
chemistry, electricity, botany, geolc^y, and all the various branches of 
natural philosophy, as well as in^every ramification of literature and 
the fine arts ? * > \ 

The hacknied method of contrasting countries as to mental emi- 
nence, is not always mtj^er just or generous, and we have given in to 
the example only to point our confidence in any comparison that can be 
made. Knowledge is subservient to the ends of humanity at large, 
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and the advantages of a discovery are whether it is brought 

forward in Kent or Kamschatka. Delambre, in tke fine 4loge on 
lyiaskelyne^, which he delivered in 1813 to the institute of Fjancc^ 
observed with e(][ual liberality and judgment—* 

Since the establishment of a Bo^rd of Longitude in France, the obser- 
vatories of Paris and Greenwich have been conducted on nearly the same 
plan^ and furnished with eimilar instruments collecilons of ebservatidhs 
are annually published, which serve to verify each other ; and when the 
clouds which overshadowed ope of tAe observatories have not equally ej^ 
tended to the other, the deficiency is supplied^ The conunumcation is 
iininterrimted and the obligations reciprocm; if our tables are inagrea^ 
measure founded on the English, ebservutions, the English observations are 
partly foonded on our tables; but the la^t of these tables have been cor- 
rected by an equal number of French and English observations/^ 

Now this is speaking in proper language and bearing, and we shoulcl 
be happy to think that this interchange of good offices was likely to 
last: but the recent sudden abandonment of their pursuits by the 
Freueli philosophers, for politics, places, and pensions, augurs no such 
•result. Nor is it a fair juxta-position to place the progress of science 
in England on the same scale as that in France. In the one nation it 
is a part of the state machinery, in the other science emanates from 
its votaries, and from the unassisted exertions of private individuals ; 
and all the pay and all the honours on the one hand, have not given It 
more than an equality with the other. For ourselves, we highly esteem 
the geometers of that nation and we relish its champaigne ; but we are 
not rabid admirers of every thing French. We think the world at 
large as much indebted to the institution of the Royal Society, as it 
])rofesses to be to that of the Institute of Paris ; and we are quite 
certain, that with all the alleged faults of the former, the latter would 
do well to copy its mode of prompt publication. t We even prefer our 
system, witli all its abuses, of electing independent fellows, to the me- 
tliod of pensioning retainers on the French plan, and who, as the Bishop 
of Blois assured us, were put in or dismissed just like mere custom-house 
officers. Let them advance as they can, and jnay we be ever ready to 
cb-operate in any good undertttkuig ; bat, without depreciating the 
labours of a splendid few. We trust comparisons are in our favour as 
yet ; for if we do not evince equal delight in public museums with our 
neighbours, we can copy inscriptions better than thqse were done at 
Amycloe, and open tumuli with more integrity than those at SigSBum 
were ransacked ;'«#e feel assured oUr ships can find St. Helena if bound 
thither t our navigators know which side of the line they are upon, so 
as to apply right declinations to their altitudes, though a d'Angos 
^vould beat us at manipulating a comet, and feeding a lizard with two 
heads ; none of our commanders would wish for silver compass-needlet 
to guard against rust ; we are confident that our seamen would never 

* He might have added by the same artists, for the transit instrumejit at Paris 
was made by Aamsden ; a mural quadrant by Bird, and another by Sisson ; a 
/umth b^tor by Graham, and several ^ telescopes by RamsdtiA, Herschel, and 
Dollond.^ • 

•f See the Philosophical Transactions, published this very month. It contains 
no less than four papers on Physical Astruiu^my, one on Tldes,^and two of experi- 
mental researches in Electricity, —all of wlulAx have been printed nearly as fast as 
the iKipcrs were read. '* 
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prece^i^^ vbL UntniaA ^tt^netta^cAveni those (whoA«ec«i9 pMnm 
of the t^ircemoorihodt tonets of merei ut;4itoriaojitfe0^tv Forhtfojs voory 
important «atfonal)Uodertaking the public arOipriai^p!0%fjmdrttedl«to 
the zeal of Dr. Ma&kelyne. This intelligent aotrouOUi^^ hevjto«eOn 
the benefit the epbemeris praected' by» CailW (the 

latter could not get adopted in france, propoeedik'StiUinoife^oOmprcb 
hensive work;(and in July 17^,4 Board of I^ongUudOitmk^iat 
the Admiralty/ in which M€ssrs.fWitchell, Xiyoua, Walesii^Mapaosb 
and Punithorne were appoizrted oooAputera^r^all men M^ho dla^gu&hed 
themselves $n endeavoes'ing to pronioto the lunar xnietbod of .fining 
the longitude gt sea* It was for the paromulgatioii of this important 
problem that the Doctor ^vas principally interested ; he furnished 
the most correct data aa elements^ and gave general dilutions for the 
employment of them. At leng^, in 1767i the work f was Ismnchedi 
and though it introduced a new sera in n^avigatio|]Jit was meet boldly 
receivedi by men who confided ia their orosshtta^ and^compass^ tbe^ 
latitude and look-^out ; and who knew potbing of the heterodite ap^ 
pulses of the xnocm« Smollett> who then held thOttiller of the QrU 
tjjcal Review, and was supposed-->as a bit of a S4ilpr<-«ta know some- 
thing ^about it, sneered at the verv es^trpordinary performance,"’ as 
one which was quite unnecessary. The idea of correcting refraction on 
account of the barometer and thermometer, reminded him of a scheme 
which a man proposed for ascertaining the most advantageous time% 
depending upon the different pressures of the atmosphere, for purchas- 
ing .diamonds, and j^^h other jewels as are usually sold by weight* 
lie snid that an ingenious mariner, upon inspecting the Nautical 
Almanac, remarked that in very long voyages the precepts there de*^ 
hvered might pobably be of use, with regard^o the determination of 
the longitude ; but^ in short trips to sea, he apprehended they would 
he altogether useless, because the voyage would certainly be ended 
before .the necessary calculation could possibly be made. And of thd 
testy critic’s own opinion we may produce u sample ^ » f , 

With regard to the utility of the work before us, as an astronomfcSl 
ephemeris for facilitating the caloulationa to be used in deteiaAining 'the 
longitude at sea, by an observation of the imp^ropt distance of the moon 
from the sun or a fixed star, >4 0 think it ^df proxo of ,very If ftle service te 
the mariners, on account 9 f the di$culty and prodigious labour; attending thif 
o^erhtions required to produce the dfecessary correctfohs; not to mention, the 
confused and almost unintelligible 'me^6d in which they are dedbrib^A 
Ihit granting it Wv^re oUierwise, whet a^ntage could bc gained, s^er 
these tedious and dperose calculations were m^e, to obtain the^ corredlSoR 
of perhaps only a few seconds, when, at the same tilde, the very nMhed of 
taUngj tA6 difi^os^^ahovementioned is, in opr opinion, ^eubjoct )to much 
greater va^^tCT ft" optical acepunt) ac<^ding th the different 

latiiddcs in wMcot tne^observer shall happen to pe situated^ tlWl oil the cor** 
i^editbn^obmitiisd^n^ me^ephemer^^ put tqjgetbcr cyn possibly d 9 mpen^a|te?’^ 

® knowledge^qf^ the. cycle of J^IetoOi and 
the jcljan^ year intrc^uced by Ijjhjtua, it is well §$itaH> 

bTlshed that the Egyptians and Arabians used Diaries and it may be 
inferred^ that the Isiac table, the calendars of Borne, th^ Anglo-Saiton 
cjogs/hn^ lbe bedftt^^LKuttic "primatpekrf, t^ere thejr bneal^deWend- 
^pt;8, ’ re|ji|Hig raih^rto supe^ri^feus i»redi<ftiw». 

and observances connected wiQi agncnUdral rontiB«« baa but 4it<le 
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vdatjiaiiship to scienttfio 4esid^rata« feng befim Hhe ap|ic$^nce 

Almanao, l&eve badiM^esi e^hemerid^ fet’ ^her giving 
^Hfecdyi or furnishing the means of deducing by eaST calculation^ the 
atate of the heavens for any instant of tiiiie> finnaek any point of the 
eisrth's surface*: but they were neither comptebensive^ nor of the re- 
quisite preotsicm. So £sir back as 1 473> Bernard Walther> a rich citizen 
of Nuremberg, eng^ed Muller, suraamed Begiomontanus, to publish 
an ephemeris ; and it was continued till 1506. Other countries succes- 
sively followed this brilliant e^xn^le of individual neal, and produced 
works of varied import. Of these the most respectable was the Con- 
noissance dee Tanps,” which was first circulated in 167^^‘^but as its 
uses were of a general applioation, the Abb4 undertook an 

dmanacnf a more particular tenobr; he followed up this efiterprise 
alone during four years, but was th^ obliged to abandon it. The 
first almanac in this country, it is generally admitted, appears in the 
year-book of Henry the Seventh, or about fifteen years* after that of 
Nuremberg. But the late Mr. Jackson, ef Exeter, says,^^*^ 1 have 
in my posaession au almanac made in the reign Of Edward the Third, 
of parchment y being about one hundred and forty years pior to Mul- 
ler's, not in the usual form^ of a sheet, or a book, but in separate pieces, 
foMsd in the shape of a flat stick, or latb/ in the Skxon thsbion ; it is 
perfectly jhit^iand exhibits the best specimen of amdent numi^rais I 
have yet met mkhJ* 

After the appearance of th* Maskdlyne's publication, tl^e ** Connois- 
mmee'* was modelled uponi^ho same pan, and a fHendly inter- 
Qourse ensued betweewithe Freadi savaUs and the Boctor<^they sup- 
plying hhn lyith tables, and he, in return, furnishing thetii with calcu- 
lations ; and it is probably owing to this amicable eoitespondeUce, that 
our astranomers have locdced more to available computation ahd obscr- 
vanda, thanjlo the building of tables therefrom ; and it is a dhUractcr- 
istic of the two nations, that the French have usually depended niorc 
iwn theory than practice, while we have followed the contrary bent 
mmost to an ^tremc. Blessed be those tabulating geniuses who 
clear away obstacles, and lighten the balance of computation,*— bqt 
without at all undervaluing such services, we confess we do not plaOc 
them in the first rank of physical science, any more than we should 
those most useful pioneers of literature, the couipners of dictionarieb, 
in the van of authors, Although Ve wouiid not expressly hire them 
into our establishments, we entertain no gre^U horror of seeing foreign- 
ers wear these numerical trami;pels ; and we have evdr folt ^t 
the munificent conduct of our govm'nment towards Euler and >Mayer, 
has given eacouragmg inducements to a useful elaSs of mathematicians, 
who, from having fewer active engfigements than most English 
tdometi mast encounter, haVe full Imsmre for thq "employ 
industry of the Frendh and ^ftnan computers^ yre owpj^^tthe solar 
•tad luiuir tables ; but ip them the thpeiiy 
palfy confinned 1^ the namenme and acconite •bseDvpMiattsf taken at 
firpenwich, dnijng a Jpng aeries of jean, with theigseatest skillr and 
the best instrameats extant. QooB abterral^ns} Kueh nr^'tnbse fUr.> 
nished by Bradley and Mnske^o^ ar^ oaquhstitHBAly^tM -fobpdation 
of all astronomy, as they dtSMu the only (net ddtif ndm ^hich' dte cal- 
culus of the theorist can dednee any usym or iMeresting'resblt : btfl to 
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render tbem available to the height they were then carried^ required 
the very people who 8upetinten£dy«"for if unaceompaxiieA 1^ mathe- 
matical acquirements^ the art of observing is merely a mechanical ope- 
ration. As the*]^autical Almanac is always publufaed abc motitbs 
before the Connoissance des Temps^ the French hate bemi railed 
against for copying some of the derails upon an altered meridian. Now, 
as the work is avowedly grounded in great measure upon tlieir tables^ 
and they are satisfied of its accuracy, we can perceive no good reason 
why they should not avail themselves thereof; and we cordially join In 
the petulant reproof of our friend Arago> who, on being twitted with 
this practice, replied, " 811 y a du mferite k servir d'exemple aux autree, 
il y en a peut-^trc plus encore h ne pas s'en vanter soi-m^me " From 
such premises it will be seen that these two publications, instead of 
being so frequently pitted against each other, should be regarded as 
brethren ; and we hope they are yet destined to continue, for many 
centuries to come, the inestimable services which they have rendered 
to Geography, Navigation, and Aetronomy ; and that they may also 
continue to grow with the growth of knowledge, sad strengthen with 
* its strength. 

We should have mentioned the Board of Lonmtude in 1714, as an 
institution which does peculiar honour to Great Britain ; nor was the 
examplq followed till June 1795, when the Ftenoh established an ad- 
mirable improvement upon ours, as one of the most eventual means of 
raising the scientific character of their marine, and thereby ** ^toaffer 
la tyrannic Britannique.’* It is supposed that our idea of making lon- 
gitude a national concern, was biassed by the inisemble loss m Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s ships, because one of reasons for proposing the 
bill for rewarding the discovery of the longitude sap, that a know- 
ledge of this point would have saved the fleet. For the objects which 
were propc^ed, and ends gained, we may refold to M« Gregoire’s report 
to the National C<^vention, at the opening of the French Board. 

Presque toutea les nations qui fr^uentent la mer, ont ouvert des c6n- 
cours relalbifs aux longitudes; mais rien n'dgale ce qu’h fait FAngleterre A 
cot ^ard. 

En mille sept cent quatorze, a Londree, fut forme un comite auquel on 
appela les plus ^ands hommes de cette epntr^: Newton dtait du nomhro. 
C est lA, dit Fleurleu, qu’oii fixa les limites do J’erreur ; et apres la 
ration dii ooroitc’, le parlement publia un bill solemnel, pour inviter les savaus 
et les artistes de toutes les nations a s’occuper du p^QDl^me des longitudes : 
un prix de vingt mille livres sterlines fut propose pour celui qui trouverait 
la longitude a un\lemi degrd pres. p 

<< Irautres eommes moine coosid^aldes furent asri^^ndes, tant pour de^ 
tables eolaires et lunaires, que pour des d^uvertes meiiui importaates. 

£l^rlogerie, la mfoanique, la g^qm^trle, I’astrooomie, eat dispute la 
gloire ae r^oudre ce probKme: toufoa se^sont assure to droits ala grati'^ 
ttide des A|^i6ns. Ifandls One Tastronomfo perfectioi^al^ sea m^thodes pour 
mesure^ Ids^^stancto de la luqe a^ soleil et aux ^toiles, ee qui lui donne la 
difF^uco*des'^ermiens, I'horlogerie exdcutoit les montres marines, d^ont 
I’id^ li’6tait pas nouve, malAdont Tapplication IVtait. 

Lq gouvemement Anglais accorda des sommes eXovbilantes, soit pour 
faire ixnpriiner les nouvelles mdthodts,a8dit pour rdoomyenser l^rd, Rams- 
den, et^surtoutiHarriaon, dont lesmontrea fmient essayees avec sutto dans 
mvers voyages aux, Barbados et a la Jau^aiqpe/’ / 

Some of the old seamen did, not all<^etlier relish the new ^Heger- 
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asjt was caU^djj fond- 


whMjhf >iM d<K^^ # I^>«ies, and 


and it appearad much easier to admiuister a holus thau^qlear theJauar 
distance of paraliax apd reihractiioiui In tWso sagacious produftions^ 
''blood letting" is regulated by the ^uax^ters of the luoouj cathartics 
are reeomipeUded "when the moon is in trine^ or sextife aspect with 


Venus, decreasing in any of th^se three signo^ Cnacer, SciSirpiQ, or Pieces; 
because when a moist pW^ in a moist sign hath auch an o^ct^ the 
humours in the body are tiien stirred/’ To promote this effect pre* 
poratory medicines are proposed " whilst the moon is in Qmipi^ Liora, 
mr Aquarius'* An emetic^ tp be quite effectual# must be take^/^ when 
tjho moon is in Aries, Taurus, or Caprieorn ; and know imat the aspects 
of the moon with«#^n/nra or Mars, or the moon in XrC 04 ^ot|^qt to be 
eschewed in the taking of xqedicines/^ < 

This, howearer, thougo a somewhat numerous, was not t^e select 
class ; and Dr. MOskelyne had the satisfaction of seeing hta nautical 
stars universally adapted,^and his scheme matured, in the most grati-* 
fying manner. The almanac obtained general circulation, not only as 
a marine, but also as on astronomical ephemefis, and |be objects, ar- 
rangements, and rigid accuracy of its execution, became the subject of 
worm eulo^ ; added to wbich, many valuable papers were ocqasion- 
flSly iMibjoined, which were directly or indirectly connected with its 
general contents, and principal object. De Tialande remarked, that 
" this work, so important for navigation, is Calculated with a^scrupujous 
predmoft, through the zeal and munificenee pf the £ngll& Govern- 
ment. ^ * Never had so many persons befen employea, so hiuck 

Itet, or so much expense been Incurred for ephent^ddi, n<n* had 
ihOre ever been any so important before to calculate/* Bode declared 
it to have been the parent of the almanacs of Milan and Bc^Hn, which 
resOeetively appeared m 177 ^ and 177^* Laplace thouj^t^he ptibli- 
eatsoa ofit a most interesting astronomical epoch ; and the celsiDrated 
end sdeiitid^ Piazai,^ in the 79th volume of the PhflosophfcarTrana- 
actiona, oays, that he made use of the elements which the'' Nautical 
Almanao fhmished him with, "that being a work the most p^rfett of 
its kind that e*^er appeared/^ ^ ^ 

This was the gratifying pbsitiou which our hatibual eidiemerls 
maintaliied for hiuf a century ; and botK astronomers and seamen 


on Sif neceastty tor its. ativanai^ ratio 

e^h m pogross el inquiry» and the improveueat of The 

etideitt aaenatage of asaimiiati|g oH ^branebas of |eienrce 
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ha4 not occurred to Dr. Madkelynej for tbougjbr be alludes in 

bte first preface^ to astronomy and na^gation^ it is evideiit ftom his 
eagerness to enable tnarlners to find tfieir longitude, at that he 
wished the asironomfcal to be subordinate to its n^tieal'fiti^Uty; for 
he says, speaking of the lunar observations, The difficnltT and 
length of the necessary calciUations seemed the only oUtipes to 
hinder them from becoming of general use, to remove which ifiU ephe-^ 
meris was made** When he ly^ote this he could not bare conjec- 
tured that so different a field of talent would open; and that his 
recommendation of telescopes of twenty feet focal length, as the most 
proper for observing the eclipses of J^iter*s satellites, would so sQon 
appear preposterous* Nor was this tlfe worst: it was latterly fomul 
that the work fell off in correctness, that the predicted phenomena 
were much fewer than at first, and that several errors had been 
allowed to creep into its pages, and take up their abode. Respectful 
represeutatidns of these defects were made, in the proper quarter, 
but unfortunately the erudite philosopher whp was charged with 
the superintendence, was deeply interested in various other pursuits, 
and unlike Maskelyne, who created talent, he entertained the erro- 
neous notion that the Nautical Almanac sliould be suited to the com- 
mon rather than the intelligent mariner. We ourselves personally 
requested of him to grant an extension of the list df occultations of 
fixed stars by the moon, because it affords a beautiful and enticing 
system of measuring arcs of the meridian. But this and other solici- 
tations were received with a chilling coldness, and the attempts to 
mstify the several omissions were of the feeblest import imaginable. 
Two adverse parties were thus originated ; the one defending things 
as they existed and the other attacking them tooth ana nail,'' as 
being altogether a national disgrace. Both were wrong: on the one 
hand it isp unquestionable that the negligences were highly blameable, 
and on the other, the publication was too broadly abused. An official^ 
whose scientific wants ore stored in a nut-shell, and whose authority 
for the assertion is most questionable, told a wondering House of Com- 
mons that the Nautical Almanac had become a by-word amongst the 
literati of Europe. An astronomer, rushing forth in a more expen- 
sive suit of armour than the official's, made a furious tilt at the super- 
intendent, and emote him on the hip. The pseudo-geometer of the 
Court Journal entered the arena with an assurance that the later pub- 
lications were ];)ut reprints of the old ones; and tlie editor of the 
Nautical Magazine* picking up a broken lance, innocently informs us 


* We wish this editor abundant circulation and a <^go of success,— but to 
ensure Uiem'he must' approach questions of science with more defexence. He 
thhiks^tbe letter of an anonytUous and silly Yankefe, who wishes to rob £n|;land 
of mi must he ** Interesting to naval readers.^* This ahsnirdity is dt- 

tfiacted the Fortsmouth Hondd, mid purports to show IfSW one Mister CM- 
frey , q ghuderj of Philadelphia, was tnendiW a first-floor window, and how with a 
piece ot g^rase in ea£h hand, he saw a double reflection. Parturiunt monies / The 
i»appy glasiOr forthwith darted througl^ the streets exclaiming* I’ve got it,” — 
the deponent gives the expression -in cacOphimomr'Bhmfsh, 
glliMeai we We no doubt that Old Putty shouted ouv the veiftable dMe, 
^mh even a Cieerovpwittdiy repeated aftee Archimedes. But^What diadthls Qub- 
mate of Franklin, and Francis the fish^eat^ fioaud P reileeito^Udil no 

more make a quadrant, than a tlov^f of garlic can cook a French dinner. Tti be 
U. S. JouRK. No, 44, JuLV 18112 x 
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that in the observatory the Nautical Almanac was next to Oseiess^*^ 
and that since the death of Dr. Youngs this national |)tiblicat!on had 
di»repute> arising ftom the numerous errors which have 
been found in it, to thus MAKiPEftT bisk op nayioatoes T* Now, 
the Dev^ R. gheefwshanks, whose fpratuitoUs gift of a planetary ephe- 
meris to the astronomical world, stamps at once bis r^ard for science 
and his proficiency th^rein^ baa declared thet he esteems the Nautical 
Almanac as one of the very best publications extant* And Professor 
Airy, decidedly one of the most accurate and cmnprehensive geometers 
of tne day, expressed himself thus in 1889 

^*This is the only occasion in ^hj^hl^ have j^ound it necessary to make 
any alteration in the numbers or4:he NaUtibd’ Ahnan^ ; and 1 thke this 
opportunity of expressing my opinion thb (i^n^rafi ac^rScy bf the work 
1 have examined wout 950 places Of the mooh^ and perhaps five tltiies that 
number of places of the sini, in subh a manner tiiSt it would be scarcely 
possible for an error of two seconds to escape notice; and have not found in 
the Almanacs for several years a single instance (except that mentioned ii^ 
the text,^ in which sudh an error appeared to exist. That such e Woi;k can, 
before comparison with sdme simflar work, or with other calculatiops re- 
lating to the Same subject) be printed without errors, no p^on who has had 
any experience in com'plicated calbulations will easily believe ; in the state- 
ment which 1 have mbde^ 1 supposb the corrections usually printed in the 
next year’s Almanac to be applied^ 1 know that for several years past the 
Nautical Almanac hue been more correctly printed than before ft waa placed 
under Dr. You^^s superintendence ; I know ihift it is more Correct than 
Schumacker’s tables : and I believe it to be more correct than the Cupnois- 
sance des Temps. I have thought it proper to express this opipjon, partly 
to cbiTect kn accidental mistatement of my estimation of the respectability 
bf the Nautical Almanac, but principally in justice to the meittoi'y bt the 
illustrious philosopher by whom that work was lately Conducted.'^ 

> i 

And as follows in 1830:— ^ 

The observed places of the Sutt, Moon, aud Planets, have been eom- 

S ared in this volume with their places given in the new Serlln lEphbhieris. 
ly feason for adopting this work as my standard of comparison is, that the 
piacea of the Son and Moon are given to one place of decimals fiirtlier than 
in the Nautical Almanac, and that the places of aU tbet Planet8> inoludftg 
the four ^midl once* a**® given to the same degree of^accuraby' With these 
individu^ merits, and with the advantage of uniting them e}! in the anme 
work, I could not hesitate in conmanng every planetary det^mination wfth 
the places given there- My desertion of the Nautical Almanac has been 
occasioned by the imperfectiott of its plan, khil nbt by any^fkmt ih the exe- 
cution: for 1 have never seen any wnlk Which ckn bC cdmpared with its 

I ■ .A. 

tmrr It is said that a kiild Of quadraht wks afterwlar^ pooked qp, add thki ZICu- 
iUmaiM Hadley stole a sketch of U in the Wekt fudfos. It he jKjstib!^ that 
the^edilOil of the Nautioap’' has forgotten that the fiftt prin^iipld mOb^VtftOKes 
that the angle of ineidduoe, whatever be the inblinatidn of^me^lhfeR^t ray, Ms 
equaL tw the wngle ot veflestlcn ? So far baek as 1678^ e; mfiectlwg^iMdreat Was 
for ttaltey, from a paper by Newton, and ^theiinmskitfoiifWf^Hahey, 
wh^ waa p (Mllesior jmedifleation of dimlar ^ndplees leHowefi^ it 9 dud thisils the 
ussbmgg^trwlfdi, wftkthoimprovemeumV^MaskelynnanAikdei^Ikdfoud 177;2, 
and^akitt^;t'if?llVi:^;h|(m»baaaedi|uredits^iws«^ 

of N0w}dn,ia«K)k^ aB4IM)«ykriWho<S|P 
vioe-preB^i S£ hiwt^bMtfi a 

very Nestqr, Uf bp SMliUg i 
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typogr»phioal eonreotness is all piartSi andftkr attxMfmy in ali respects^ where 
accuijaicy fijwed a part of the deidgfu"^ * ‘ t ‘ 

The<ie ‘manly opinions are here cited* for their b6t the^^ do 

not altogetheV^'meet the que&tion, for though thete.is a identity 
of interest in much of the detail, still the objects of a* fixed observatory 
must, in this publication^ be deemed subservient to those of the float- 
ing one. We lind that the Professor cleaved to*a foreign ephemeris on 
accemnt of the mperfection qf plan"* in oUr own. Now this is pre- 
cisely the point complained of^ and what constitutes the besetting sfii 
of the late superintendent ;’for the mdst reasonable of the caiTpers'* 
have grumUed rather at the errors of oipis^ipn, than pf copriniission. 
It is qp nnquestipnaW^ facii, indeed almost a tr^isnv^ that the a^yeoce 
of navigation wilt nWayi^ he commensurate with the progress of practi- 
cal astronomy ; the more, therefore^ these two branches are assimilated, 
the greater, will be the security and confidence of those upon the path- 
less ocean/ and the more perfect will become every ramification of 
geiography. Now to effect this, our tcTrestripl philosophers must 
clip a little of theit exclusiveness, and admit the claims of the unpre- 
tending nautical dabsters. It was unkind to cast under the table their 
petition for redress ; and it was absurd to discuss these matters in two 
successive Boards of Longitude, without a single S^lor as a de facfo 
member, although the Chemists, Soldiers, Parsons, and Admiralty 
Secretaries who composed them, must occasionally have writlied at 
the questions before them. Even in the reform of 1818, and in the 
attacks which that ill-fated assemblage for the discovery of longitude 
at sea,** had to sustain since, there was still the same deficipnpy of 
professional advice and judgment,— althoqgh, during the vyhole period, 
the nation might have commanded the services of such men as Beau- 
fort, Owen, and Heywood, who were all three resident in or about 
London.** Had such aid been called in, we think we coukl point out 
where po(?r Old EogUnd might have kept a few thousands in her 
purse,, hpt>that^ such is not our object,— a/ least far the present Wo 
must now proceed with our subject, by calling in Mr. Francis Baily, 
an energetic champion of the scientific reform'' party, because his 
profound attaitiinentis are matured by judgment; and also because it is 
just to hear the voice of one to whom both the maritime, as well a^ the 
astronomical public, are under the deepest obligations. In tho appen- 
di:!p* to, the well-knoWn volume of fomulse and tables which he print- 
ed and dis^trihuted at his own exnenBe> this gentleman opens some use- 
ful and fiporcilble strictures with these observations 

“ In the infancy of the science (for the present system of astronomy is of 
no. verv ancient d^atjO^ public were s^tiei^ed with the xneasrq details thus 

g^vci]L, tho ifJauii/Mil JVWuay; a work. which twaj?, perhaps^ sufficiently 
wciU.a^pt^d to (the wanjl^.of astronomers 'at the thna of its es^ablishmant, 
but wls far /Short of what is mw roquirod,^, New discoveries^and nisw 
modes more refined analysis^nd more improved iasirimiants 

— hsTOrgiveki lisa to new waWfes and new claims ; so that what niiffhi; bo 
well Suited to tWlttst century, is no' longer ^tolnhable la the pfOeOf^ Ofio. 
fWhejoB' U 4ka 'dMimm ^ seienoe vifibk ^n4fi!esie seniimmtsf f OPthe 

states oh th^e contbsont have long soen ihis, and MVe ifiiferfo^^tlkdlr 
tiondlephemeHsi^AOodrdln^^ aim this improvemdht'hat tedti^unebCount- 
aWy’beon* ih ■tlko^t«fvereA>mh) iw iV^vto06ii%ndtjauific?ii 

astronomy, which dHginaDy ^vid pnnei- 

X *1 
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pally inteild^d to Promote. lUdood; it boon pertlnadtrtwdy ibaiPtain^id 
oy gOtPe'^Pertottfe; tnat the'^Naotical Almaimo ira»mrii|iflallyp8tel>lMi0d; Atid 
U nii0 ^tinued sokt jmrpose ^ whikt others consider' tliat it might 

to t&rtdkfe more fUlly of (whnt'Hs title imports) m MtrimmftCtil ephemeris. 
Bill irWUl not be difficult to show that it is- not adapted dither for one or 
the other (at least to tliat extent which thd present state either of naviga- 
timi or astronomy dwpands) ; and that it is copstant charge upon the 

nation, witWt any equivalent advantage to fici^ce/' . ^ ^ * 

Whatever may be the future intentions of the Goverhn^ent, however, It 
must be evident to the most common observer^ that the alterations and im- 
provements here suggested would not be ahogether for the benefit of astro- 
nomy alone, \.sirice they beer very pbwerfullj^^ on navigaiibn al^. Many 
voyages of discovery and scientific rdsearcdi have lately been idade, and 
many are still in a state of progress conducted by men of high sdentific 
attaiWents, who are an honour ]5> the country that emploj^sLhcm, and who 
have the proud and enviable satisfaction of knowing after , having 
triumphed in war, they can also sepe her in the no Jess briWant walks, of 
peace. In fact, there probably never was a period when .the Royal Nqyy of 
Great Britain could boast of so many officers so devoted to science, and so 
proud of prompting its^objects. Many of these, T khow, JamCht the pVesent 
defective istate of the Nautical AlmanaC; and the necessity of tefernfi^ to 
Jb^gn ephemerides for what ought to be contained in our own.* Surely it 
is of some importance to foster and keep alive this laudable spirit in our 
na^y, and to afford them every mearw for multiplying observatioris, whi6h 
in ^ny cases maybe absolutely necessary for the safety of thpirveasck; 
nnd,whi^h, at all events, must inevitably tend to the promotion not only of 
astronomy, geography, hydrography, and navigation. 

Besides, it frequently happens that, dtiring these expeditions, a tempo- 
rary landing is made at places either wholly uninhabited, or whbSe posifions 
are but very badly determiuedk It is, therefore, deirnbley that every 
facility should bo given for obtaining tlie longitude and latitude of sucli 
places in the most expeditious and correct manner, otherwise one great ob- 
ject of the voyage is lost; and the more these means are multiplied, the 
more likeiy are we to obtain a favourable result to our inquiries. ( ^ - 

The subject is, in fact, of so much importance in a national point of 
vieWy whether we consider it in its relation to the safety ofounnavy, er the 
scientific honour of the country^that I trust the subject vwill Mtraot the 
partieolar and serious attention of the Government. lndeed,dt might be a 
fit subject of inquiry in either House of Parliament, whether the funds 
appropriated (from the purw) towards the formation and superin- 

tendence pf the'Nautical Almanac, might not be made more effective than 
they how are : whether a much better work, at a much less expanse, might 
not be produced ; and whether, in feet, it might not even he 'made a source Of 
revenue. The annual sale of the Nautical Almanac is about 7000 ; but the 
combined sale of all the other almanacs is nearly a million copies; and 
many of these (risum teneatis ?) are not much inferior to the pt^sent Mate 
of ^tne. Nautical ^manac.,. It is, I fear, top i^enerally supposed that those 
.popular works are composed by men wfio live in gorr^s, apd, who pepder jto 
• the nd^cujous follies and absurd prejudiced! of the viikarl This, hpwpVer, 
is'tfot the fact. The superintendents of some of thote Almanacs hire m^ii of 
high character and superior attainments, who are not only desirovs of im- 


“T — r — : ^ • » ' . , * 

#' Witness tbq, remarkable fact mentioned by Mr. South, that Capt. Smyth 
empjbycd by the Admiralty in sqri^ng the codiks in 
was oblimid to i-efer to foMgn e^h^erid^ fat infpmrntioii "whibh Wji^ ’nof tb te 
hmhM in' the' Nitut%l 'Ahnahac. TO Whidfi mhy be, added, thb^t the;exj>edi- 
tion to the NOrih Polo saihM in Society fUrnisbed' l^rry.'^itli their 

cony of the .by me ^iDanfwi' Go^triiirfcntj,) for 

the purpose of mhltfe'^oiWeiWaihmX'for mbte effiibtn&lly dbteHhlhing the lortgitiide 
nf such places as he might visit in hir advehturotm r^ge.'’* ' ' ^ ^ * 
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prppl^^ the placed under their dit^tlon^, by introducing thereima 

vpncty of new Bcienti4^ and aetrononucal suldects^rbut alfo of ro^oying the 
rubbish whjiph annually disfigures < some fheir volpn^es. * But^ they have 
the insupero/bie ,pr»udices of Uie vul^r to encoimter ; and after an ineffect- 
ual attempt at suda .a reforiaationi mey have been obli^d. to abandon it for 
the present, or, at least, to saliafy 'themselves with a^mdtia/ improvement.''* 

And. here we cannot but notice en passant, that undue severity has 
been levelled against the Gfreenwich Observations. It is true that a few 
Philomaths, Xylio are pnable to^ command the leisure which a foreign 
pensionary eqjoys, would wish them to be given ready reduced to their 
hand ; and such a step would be hailed as a most desirable improve- 
ment. But the routine of an estaldishment must not be altered at the 
will of every passer by, for though the desires of two or three zealous 
astronomers might be met with advantage, wo would ever see the 
National Observatory under the full command of the Astronomer 
Royal, it being one of the highest intellectual stations in the country. 
In tracing how this plpce has been filled ever since its establishment, 
we find an earnest for letting it take its own coarse, for its folios have 
form,ed that fund to which the whole, world owes all the accuracy of 
modern physical astronomy. Thia is no idle boast : we have perso- 
nally heard sUcli philosophers as Laplace, Delambre, Piazzi, Arago, de 
Zaeh, Carlini, Caturegli, and lughirami, acknowledge as much, and 
eulogise them to the skies. Indeed, as to Delambre, in a paper which 
he read to the Institute of France on the 4th of Jan. 1813, a time 
when it was npt the fashion in Paris to overpraise any thing English, 
he expressed .himself with equal energy and liberality. 

He (Maskelyne) made," says this illustrious mathematician, ** a cata- 
logue of the stars, not very numerous, but corrected in the most earful 
manner, and which has served during thirty years as the basis of all astro- 
nomical ^juiries. In sliort, it may said or the four volumes of Observa- 
tions which he has published, that if by any great revolution the works of 
all othpr ’astronomers were lost, and this collection preserved, it would con- 
tain! sufficient materials to raise again, nearly entire> the edifice of modern 
astronomy, Which cannot be Said of any other collection, because to a degree 
of coiVectness seldom equalled, and never surpassed, it unites the advant^e 
of a much larger series of observations." ' 

And yet we hear that this national repord was asserted, at one of 
our public boards, to be " held in scorn and derision, throughput 
Europe!" ^ Horresco referens* We cannot but opine that these 
deriders and ^corners had never dipped into the pages they were 
spitting, at. . . * 

This brings ns again to the hacknied vociferations made byAhe 
pSi^udo-scieiit;fic mob, as to the incomparable ‘excellence of foreigners 
ov^er 'the degraded English ; a cry which has en^oura^^d some of our 
ardent Gqjuc brethren to snatch sprigs from pur laurSs. To be sure, 

* r', r-r- — rr-r-r-t- 

* About nine or ten years ago, tliq editors of Moore's Almanac began this 
by discarding, the monthly, column containing t^e moon’s supposed i»flu- 
eiice *pu,th?,spverirt WW5i»b(Qrs of the htauap body, and'as an ex|)eriinenit tp^ asjijertaiii 
the the bnly pnnhundijbi t^usand 

cp^ip§.'^,iBut ihpnDwssipp^^'a^ d©^ej;edvaiid nearly. the whole editipn wssi^re- 
. tljbjr jub, , they, were to r^prin^.^ej/aypurifp polumh. 

bodies,; bpsfdea plrajbpd. ed^pu#, sbbut ope* hundred thousand copies • and 
two reprints pf it in £rauQe>r^ono at^l^uiogne and the ptW at If arls ! ! T , 
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the nation to which the human race is indebted for the best practical 
use of iib^rt^ of cohsciertCb, and a knowle'dge of the doctrities br gravity* 
and ^attract^on^ tl^e laws of lights the theory of colotirs^ tllj^e metalliza- 
tion of frartijis and cdkalies, the circulation of the bloody chemical gasses, 
aberration and notation, logarithms, chronometers^ steam-engines, sex- 
tants, and fifty other ^ood things to boot, ma^ ver/well spare a leaf or 
two from her Wreath. Thus, our very kind friend M. Axago, with equal 
patriotism and modesty, wishes to grtisp the invention of the steam- 
engine for Salonien de Cans ; btit no one cdtr examine the toys of that old 
gentleman without detecting the feltacV hf the claim. Not will we here 
sliield ourselves under what English jurisprudence lias wisely ordained, 
that the inventor of a thachihe is he who maizes a successful application 
of a particular principle, — a poinf "ijvllich Was memorably decided in the 
important trial respecting ih^ introduction of the Londpn achromatic 
telescopes, instnim^ts which proved such stumbling blocks, to the poor 
Due de Chauliues ana a knot of Parisian philosophers — and if the merit of 
steam navigation he not ours, which by the gho>t of Jonathan Hulls we 
verily believe it to be, it must be made over, not to De Jouffroy, but to 
Garay, wh6 ^aid to have exhibited a valour boat at Barcelona in 1543. 
It is much less difficult to suggest improvements than to effect their 
adoption ; and some of the claims against British inventions rest upon 
as slight orounJs,*as would the assertion that our beautiful mode of 
lighting cities W gas, was borrowed from the " Ex fumo dare lucem" 
of Horace. We advise our loving co?tfrdrc& to continue using our 
cotton machinery, our chain-pumps, air-pumps, spidcr-line-micronieters, 
rail-roads, spherical Saws, and all other things which have been brought 
forward in this country — and it is of little moment who fir^t thought of 
them. How would they like their own invention — the airy, fragile, 
and almost useless balloon — to be snatched from them ? Yet, in 1070, 
Francesco Lana, a Jesuit of Brescia, very clearly detailed thetnode of 
managing balloons j and but for his religious poverty, and (as with our 
BacOii when he discovered gunpowder) the apprehension that it might 
be made mischievous to mankind, he would liave tried aerostation him- 
self, We foVmetly pointed out the invention of the teh'graph as being 
English ; and we can show plainly that we had some notions of the 
properties of a balloon before Lana wrote, and a century and a half 
before the brave Montgolfiers were bom. TUm to the >SainCs Coirt^ 
fort hi (he day of death,** by the Bev. Dr. John Hewyt, a book published 
in 1658, and at pp. 114 and 115, you will find this notable passage:-— 

“ For wherea's all declamations upon the pitiful state of human nature, 
ought to be so imuiy lively lessons of true humility ; and that cloud of mi'^- 
fortunCft that showers on their Kead^^ bri/%g them down as low as the ceUtre 
of the ealth ; on the contrary, like halloones f\ill tif •wind, the more they Are 
prCs^d duwn the highei^ they rise ; and ka it happens in the agiLition of a 
violenVtempest, the same wave breaking,, makes them sink into (he deeps ; 
and keeping Itbelf whole and sweliingi caiTies them up again ihto the 
cloud#.” ' • , , 

Projects ftr dsCinding into the afr have been studied from alT Anti- 
quity ; and the flying p^jeon of Archytas appears to have bteeU the 
triunlph of ariolbrit meChhnism. Roger BaCon aSstii*es us hte Oould 
make a machine jn which mart cnight convey himself about in the 
atmosphere, like a bird ; and the secrete seems ^to have consisted of 
thin hollow globes, ofi copper, exhausted of air.^ Bishop Wflkirfe gives 
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a distinct hint pf the principle of a Montgolfier, ip his guessing that 
ancient autorpata might have been put into ipotion the force of some 
included air^, the. powerful refraction, of 'which, he say^ cp\ild hp pro- 
duced by a '‘lamp, ojc other fire/* within the figure. , Something, ho^y- 
ever, was still wanting tp complete these ingenioiw^^peculatidnsj and 
this was what the French supplied, by largely using that hhpwledge 
of the lightuess of infiampaable gas, for which they were indebted to 
Cavendish and Black. Fpr this, and wherever they are due, we are 
willing to return , opr thanks of acknowledgment j but we cannot, 
without a growl/* surrender our magnificent invention of the miglrt-y 
steam-engine, — especially to a people who are indebted to llplyrwd, 
an Bnglishman, for the introduction of the ^abian numerals, which 
have contributed so greatly to the extension of > the , arithmetical cal- 
culus. We do not condemn the French W Tg^ping whatever . ^hey 
can, having reluctantly been led into, this train By those who so unna- 
turally undfervalue their own soil, and who have displayed more incli- 
nation to make charges, than celerity in proving their propositions. 
To be sure, we apply no fluxionary analysis to the construction of a 
cart-wheel, but we can assure our grumblers, that th^y will find a 
larger stock of applicable mathematics brought into every day’s ac- 
count liere, than elsewhere; and that for one reader in France, we 
can easily produce live in England. » 

Though our space is too limited to enter properly on the subject, we 
cannot but note, that we have not only officers holding situations winch 
require great powers of exertion, but that w^e proudly bioast an Admi- 
ral's daughter, Mrs. Somerville, as being decidedly at the liead of 
accomplished females. This amiable and charming lady Has jn^t pub- 
lished a work on the motion of the heavenly spheres, which, it is not 
])resumptiou to assert, could have been written by none other of her 
sex in Europe, and consequently on the globe nay, we even fear 
that numbers of the best educated ‘‘ lords of the creation” will find 
themselves taken aback in the attempt at perusing it, and will have 
cause to regret the not taking in more ballast previous to quitting 
tlieir moorings- It is true that JMadame Chastelet translated the Prin- 
cipia of Newton, and thereby won immortiJity ; but, in the iuyesti-, 
gation of abstract truths, that lady could make no pretensions to 
the refined talent pf our enlightened countrywoman, who, in her able 
discussion of the ti ajectories described by each of the planets round 
the sun, and of the satellites about their; primaries, has handled the 
transcendental analysis— if the phrase may be permitted — with the paw 
of a lion. ^ 

But we must return to our (Jieme. Fortunately for the best in- 
terests of useful science, in the ^ar 1830, the Lords pf the Admiralty 
were dr^j^ into a more immediate connexion with men of talent than 
they hatMhtterly been ; and this incident may be wholly ascribed to 
the juSicioua*' appointment of Capt. Beaufort to the ciiarge of the 
Hydrographical Office, — a department which had been lying fallow 
for years. The hqard now listeped to the notes of » the tocsin, and a 
resol utiox^ was , manifested for pushhig the ephenmris to, as gr^at per- 
fection 0 ^ could be obtained^ A communication was forthwith op^ped 
with th^.IU^i'itoripus young body, \he. Astronomical Society,— a com- 
mittee, consisting of the fi^st vnatnematicians and professional observers 
of England, was convened, and jthe suggestions ^arising out of tlieir 
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deliberations were ordered to be -adopted from the year ‘ 1834. W e could 
here di^eUss seriaiinn, the various alterations and additions that were 
made, t^ethet with the alleged reasons for emendations which will; no 
dqulife^ exercise great influence over the fliture progress of'haval science. 
Bilt in 'order to save spaqe^.as well as to prpve that all our efforts are. 
not despised abroad, we prefer giymg a synoptic^ view of the improve- 
ments, by translatiug.it from the rqpoirt made to the Geographical 
Society of France, by the Chevalier Bonne, upon the specimen of our 
proposed Ephemeris, which had been |A*esefited to them ; and although 
wc have not made up our minds about his fundamental meridian, we 
willingly tender him our thanks for the candour and ability of his 
statement ; gnd for his excellent view of a cosmbpolite almanac. 

We are happily arrived at aniepbchih which astronomy, supported by the 
most exact observtilioua^ made by the most perfoet instruments, and founded 
om^Ubhmo theories^ which initiate- mankind as it were into the mystery of 
the creation; we live; 1 repeat, at an epoch, in which astronomy has 
reached so high a pitch as to enable it to impart a degree of great precision 
to the Ephemerides. Then again,: the activity of the present generation, its 
taste for science, for discovery, ite desire, in short, to increase human know- 
ledge, induce it to plough the seas in every direction and explore the most 
inhosfjitable countries. Thife generation claims from science all that can 
assist its investigations and insure the fruit of it, — and astronomy can give 
the desired aid. ^ 

** Such are the causes which appear to have led to the successive progress 
of astronomical Ephemerides^ as well as to the very remarkable improve- 
ments which the NAutiCaiL Almanac is about to receive. The various 
Ephemerides which are published at Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Milan, Coimbra, 
&c. had each some peculiar advantages, but the English Almanac will unite 
them all. Even the Connoissance des Temps, which has lately taken part 
in these improvements, and which is decidedly one of the most complete 
works of the kind, will be left oomparativelv far behind ; it gives what is 
necessaiy, but the Nautical Almanac gives the necessary, the ufeeful, and 
sometimes what borders on superfluity. 

To give you a general idea, gentlemen, of the additions made to the 
Nantical Almanac, I may inform you, that the monthly tables, w hich occu- 
pied twelve pages, and which were nearly similar to those in the Con- 
noissance dee Temy^, will require twenty-two in the new Almanac, or two 
hdndred and' sixty-four in the whole year, exclusive of the places of the six 
principal planets, which will All eighty more pages. Among the most im- 
portant improvements ought to be noticed, the Right Ascensions and Decli- 
nations of the Moon^ calculated for every hour in the day; whilst our 
ConnoisSanoe des Temps gives them only for noon and midnight. This 
happy innovation will be appreciated above all by seamen, w hose calculations 
it will shorten, in saving^them the labour of always using second differences. 

Independent of the numerous additions which the new Almanac will 
contoiny other phenomena will be workef? with much greater precision than 
formerly: thus the hundredth of a second will oftbn be ^ven, where only 
the tenth used to be given, and the tenth of a second where tencr com- 
puters were satisfied with the whole second. Finfdly, a i*ismarkfTO' altera- 
tion win be observed in the substitution of mean for true time, whiteir-is still 
adhered to by us, but. wall be given up in 1835. This substitution appears 
well founded in re^n, sinee astronomical tables are calculated for intervds 
of mean time, nil onr maqMnes for^Sasuring time indicate only uniform 
intervals. It w^s always useful to kpow the sun’s nt the iqstaut of its 
transit over ithe meridian : and accorc^ingly it is given for true noon ; but 
true time appeai:§» only oii, this wMtery. occasion, and meau time every- 
. where else. - . • . »,ri 
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It results from the additions that the Nautical Almanac U to receive^ 
tliat it will ho nearly double ita present volume;^ andfif its^prlce is also to be 
doubled, it wiU then amount to ten shiUingSf.uistead.of' five>,bgi ijb 

is known, how.ewer, how carefully it , is printed, and we^^ are fwafe of.the 
beauty of its paper and the clearness of its types.’*, Noy aite these trifling 
advantages in a work that has bfted to be consulted in thbhi^ht ; khd if any 
improvements are to be made oh this head in the Connojssknce de^ Tefllps, 
it would be very desirable that we should not remain ao fat beMnd in its 
typographical execution. It would be useful to examine whether’ the types 
ought not to be thicker, like those bf the Nautical Almanac, which appear 
very preferable# . . , . 

As to its constituent materials, the Connoissance des Temus for %SS6 
will leave little to bo wislied for by comparison with the Nautici^i Alm4nac ; 
the superiority of the latter will then consist only in the place of the moon 
being given for every hour, and In the ophemeris for »the planets. Bill let 
us hope, that even these valuable notices will not lon^ remain abse^Qt, and 
tliat the French Ephemeris, which is already receiving such rema^:able 
improvements; will soon also reach a state of perfection. 

It U diflicult to form an idea of the immense calculations requisite for 
the composition of the Nautical Almanac in its new state, dating from 1831. 
It is really a frightful labour, and cannot fail of employing a certain number 
of able computers; and when we recollect that nearly the same calculations 
have to be repeated at Paris, in London, at Milan, Viennaj Petersburgh, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, &c. we naturally ask, whether in the present era of 
liigh civilization, wlion the sciences have become a real boj»d of union among 
nations, not broken even by war ; we naturally inquire, I say, whether it 
would not be possible to construct an ephemeris wnicli might serve every 
country, to be edited by a central committee, where the calculations might 
be made under every possible guarantee, but done once for all. 

The difference of language may be objected, but this would not be a 
weiglity difficulty, for the c-olumns being headed in two or three languages, 
would obviate every obstacle, if this precaution even were deemed requisite, 
I'he difference of meridians might also be objected; since every country 
<*alc,ulates from the meridian which it has chosen. At Paris, it is the Royal 
Observatory ; in England, it is the Observatory at Greenwich ; at Milan, 
tliai of the Brera, &c. but this is truly a very slight advantage for each 
country, for it is a real one only in the observatory itself, to which the 
astronomical notices refer, and it is well known that this is the least use 
made of our epheraeridcs; everywhere else the phenomena must be re- 
duced to the meridian of the place itself. It would therefore be worthy of 
our era, — worthy of the high civilisation to which Europe has attained, to 
.adopt a common meridian, to which would bo referred all the contents of 
the ephemerides ; and this gives an opportunity ><»f repeating the earnest 
wish expressed in the works of the illustrious Laplace, to see Mont Blanc 
chosen us the liAt and conunon meridian for all Europe. I hei’e renew this 
zealous desire of our great geometer, and recommend it to your meditation. 
Its acnompUshment would occasion great economy in the computation of the 
work) and what is still of greater>ponsequcnce, it ^vould introduce more 
simplicity and uniformity in astronomical calculations.*' 

In prontiuncing the remodelling of the Nautical Almanac tp be an 
importalit advantage . both to science and the national character^ lye 
cannot conclude without noticing Hhe gratification which the navol 
service has eitpeiieuced on finding in these days of deolihe^^l that* a 
member of their body has been found capable of undertaking the 
direction of the ephemeris, With the whole' of its additions and im- 

• lJ L i-- — il --!- — : — — UL — ! L . ' ..j L . LjI lUa^Lu- 

• We are happy to assui^ our Uontihehtal friends that it was' never (jontdm- 
])livt(id to incrcuM; the price of this most useful national work. 
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provements. This meritorious officer is only a lieutenant/*— but we 
cannot suppose the Lords ‘ of the Admiralty will prove ’ indifferent to 
talent^ or withhold^ in strict adherence to regulation^ fVorn iMr. Stratford 
whc^’hlls such an honourable and responsible post^ tliat step of pre- 
ferment) which sliould ever be the reward of distinguished zeal and 
intelligence* Such an act will be gratefully received by the navy^ 
an attention to its reputation ; and it is undeniablei that an occasional 
tribute of this nature tends to varnish that advancement of interest 
over merit, which our rulers are so often constrained to countenance ; 
and which, despite of reform bills/' and other infallible elixirs, will 
probably continue till the millenium. 


PROSPECTS OF CANADA IN THE EVENT OF WAR. 

The recent occurrences in ,tW disputed territory on ^ the borders 
of New Brunswick and the United States, which terminated in the 
assertion of. the authority of the former through the ordinary pourt of 
law, although not contemplated in the expectation of serious conse- 
miences, may yet be naturally supposed to have suggested to many 
chance, however remote, of future collision between the two coun- 
tries, and the q;uestion, which it is desirable from time to time to 
consider, what their rdative situations are with respect to war. 

We shall coniine our obseryatiops only to the defence of Canada. . 

Nothing can be more unpromising than the general aspect of that 
country in a military point of view ; there is no other in the world so 
peculiarly, and according to the simplest conditions of strategy, so un- 
fortunately situated for defence ; — cut off during half the year from 
intercourse with Britain ; and having only pne* line of comn^uiiication, 
which line is so near the boundary, that a great portion of it^is within 
cannon-shot of the United States. Being thus all fronliery with the 
exception of the lake^ and wider portions of the St. Lawrence, and 
having np other line of operations than this one of communication, it 
offers no security against an enterprising enemy, for the Su Lawrence 
being passed in any point, and a position occupied on its banks, the 
whole country above it becpines virtually par^ysed. Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable nature of this general description, tlie result of the 
war in 1012-16 justifie|i p conclusion pf a more encouraging tepor. 

Great pritain wps tl|^ep exhausted by a long ; the fpw troops she 
could afford to C^nadp were so disseminated, tbat , It would be absurd 
to say that they bad military possession of any ,part of it, but by 
their superiority as disciplined soldiers, they gave such: a countenance 
to the inhabitants, that tl^e country saved from^ beiog overrun. 
Most ot the general officers with these troops, had been all their lives 
in Canada, ,and having^ of course, seen, no service^ they qould only be 
considered on a par with the American generals. , , 

The long frontier, or line of cornmunication/haij, .at intervals, .mili- 
tary posts of little strength, a^d blockh6uses,t which were only calcp- 

• The Rideaii and Ottawa HVers will sooii’ farm another. 

+ Blockhouses were defensible building of WQod, first introduced as a protection, 
affainst the savages, lind, thejri^ore, Ithe^Uiay how be supposed to he ob,8o|ete ; but 
with the usual tetiaeioiisness to ' anii4hated'‘cU^toniW a species of the .same) having 
the lower floor of stone and a homb-prbof roof, exhibiting the anomaly pf a defence 
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lated to shelter amall detachmeots against suck marauding parties of 
American militia as were induced to cross tlie boundary. 

If even Upper Canada^ with a population of onlyi 50^000, widely 
scattered, was rthen able to repel many efforts of iorrasiou duking a 
struggle of three years> how much more encouraging *^8 the condition 
of the two provinces now I Bv the last census. Upper* Canada 
tains 235,000 inhabitants, and ^wer, Canada 504^600. 

There" are two points of view in which it is now proposed to consider 
Canada with reference to war with* the United States. 

1. The present condition as above described, inhabited only on the 
frontier, 

2. TJie future period when the country shall be peopled at least one 
liundred miles to the north of the St. Lawrence and the lower part of 
the Ottawa. 

The first period will soon pass away ; in the mean time our com- 
mand at sea,* and the possessi6n of Quebec, ensure the supply of 
Canada with military resources from home. They have been alreiidy 
proved sufficient in times of great difficulty, but the j cannot be assumed 
*as ample security against the ordinary contingencies of a protracted 
war. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the second period, let us 
oxaniine those portions of the United States adjoining our North 
American possessions. Commencing from the eastern boundary, it will 
be seen that the province of New Brunswick completely overlaps the 
state of ]\Iaine, an advantage which is certainly fortunate, as counter- 
halancing the near approach which that state makes to the St. Law- 
rence, and which could only have been partially remedied, even by the 
most favourable decision of the boundary question, referred to the 
King of Holland. The country south of Quebec, extending to that 
south of Montreal, is equal in population to the neighbouring New 
Kngland States. Proceeding further west, the rapid improvement of 
the country between tlie St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, will soon ren- 
der it equal to the opposite portion of the state of Ne#^York, while 
the whole of the remaining part of Upper Canada is advaUcing at a 
rate not exceeded by their immediate neighbours on the southern 
shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie. It is, therefore, not too much to 
assume, that Canada, single-handed, has, even now, a j3opulation so 
distributed, as to be sufficient for its defence against a much more 
serious invasion than any which could be effected, supposing that the 
whole of such an army as the Atnericans were able to raise during last 
war, was concentrated in the attainment of one object, instead of being 
frittered, as it then Was, in unconnected attacks. 

I>uriiig the second jnjriod of tne condition of Canada, referred to 
above, tliere will be roads between Upper and Lower Canad«a, at a dis- 
tance from the frontier; and the various rivers falling into the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa from the north, will form successive lines of 
defen<ie, which it 'wdifW fequirfe a lfU*ge and regularly equipped army 
to attempt to forced while at such p, distance from its resources. 

Ere that time, Quebec will have Iceased to bear that degree of im- 

afrainst Inoftkrs, the power of replyinif pnly by e musketry fire, and, perhaps, 
;i freld.pie^e placed oil the roof behind a wOoden-screcii, was not disused until the 
nineteenth century. In military history they hre entitled to be classed with bons 
and arrows, or^matchlocks at best. • ^ 
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to the. colony , doe to it by its situation relative to, the country 
in its present state, by its fortifications, and by the spell cast, around 
U in it3 association with the name of .Wolfe, a name ever cherished in 
the memory of his countrymen, valued the more as tlie .ouly relief 
against the long, dim, uninteresting period of our military history in- 
tervening between Marlborough and Wellington, and still seeming to 
stir up our most glorious recollections.* 

But it will not be at Quebec, or in any of that whiclvis now the in- 
habited part of Canada, that her future battles will be fought, if she 
should ever be compelled to struggle for independence against the 
United States. Suppose, however, the extreme case of Quebec, and 
part the Saint Lawrence, being in the power of the Americans, still 
the Ottawa and the Saguenay'f afford fresh lines of defence, in them- 
selves equally formidable, and with reference to the frontier^ imj>ass* 
able* By means of the harbours in the latter river, and the courses of 
both, a , secure oommuiiicatioa with - the upper part of die provinces 
could never suffer interruption. Accordingly no time should be lost in 
extending settlements along those tracts of country between the lake 
St., John and the river St. Maurice, thence to the interior of the country 
north of Montreal, and along the rivers running into the Ottawa from 
the North. 

The direction already given to emigration in other parts of Canada, 
is, sufficient to ensure their complete settlement ; it only remains for 
Government to guide it where it is now most desirable. It seems pre- 
ferable that British settlers should be sent to the above tracts rather 
th^n to. the Eastern townships, where being interposed on the one 
hand between the French descendants of different iangu^e, habits, 
and religion, and on the other, the inhabitants of the United States 
adjoining, whom in those particulars they resemble, tliey will naturally 
ally themselves in the private relations of life with the latter. In the 
event of war, a population of the French Canadians on the frontier, 
would ait once out off all communication more completely. 

It Js impcJftic, even in point of time, to settle the frontiers at idl, 
until the^ heart of the country is inhabited, so that a \vilderness might 
intervene to obstruct invasion until the interior acquires more strength. 

The tract of- country between the parallel of latitude 47% (hve 
miles north of Quebec,) extending to Lake. Superior on the west, and 
the boundary of the United States on the south, comprises an area of 
1 15,000 square miles, capable of subsisting a population of ten millions, 
at the rate of about one hundred inhabitants to the. square mile, la 
some of the New England States, there is already a proportion of 

• pn the publication of Sir John Hope’s . (subseqijcntly Lord Niddry by prea- 
tion, and Earl of Ilopetoun by inheritance,) despatch announcing the battle of 
Corunna, the beautiful parallel therein drawn between the fate of Wolfe and 
Moore seemed, amidst the gloom and sorrow caused by the more rcc^cnt events, to 
revive r^et for th^ loss of him who had fallen half a century before. 

f ‘ “ The Saguenay is one of ffie nob!e«; tributary rivers m North America. For 
twenty-five league^ uj) it is navigable for ships of and leada to a vast 

expanse of fertile country, ^uch stirrpiiLdi the lake' Stl John dnd the bauk$ of 
the rivers v^hich ibed^it; TIfe Sagrienay has 'pother advantage in the pbssession 
of the hatiiiW meanii hf defence against Any hostile' attack : stupendous and ’prbtd- 
pitous mduntaihlrf at? its montfli and alohg us banks, forming natural fortresses, to 
wUidi the citadel of Qnebec, all fdrhiidahhS as & is^'i^ not id be compared."** ' 

‘ Afr. - 
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seventy to the square mile, so that tlie one here assumed is not too 
favourable. 

It becomes a subject of interest to ascertalifliBle ptbbable limit of 
cultivation to tile north; a slight comparison 'Hvith s|jch countries of 
Europe as are similarly situated, in many respects, will afford data 
for a rough calculation, and as the climate of North America is liiore 
severe, the latitude of sixty degrees, the medium of Sweden and 
Norway, is assumed as a standard of comparison with the medium 
latitude of that portion of country from Quebec to the southern shore 
of Hudson's Bay. The population of Sweden and Norway is seventeen 
to the square mile : allowing the same portion for the part of Caiihda 
referred to, which, extending as far west as Lake Superior, Covers 
about 21,000 square miles, the population would amount to About 
11,500,000, being a total of nearly fourteen millions. The settlements 
already formed on the Red River ^ prove what can be effected in a 
latitude as far* north as Hudson^B Bay. Yet with all these prospects' of 
the rise of an immense empire in these regions, thCre exists amotig th6 
inhabitants of the country a singular degree of apathy on' all questions 
* relative to the discovery and improvement of its resources. Our only 
information concerning the northern rivers is derived from the expedi- 
tions sent by the French two hundred years ago.t Several exploring 
parties have been fitted out within the last few years 3 »but it appears 
difficult to procure for the Provincial Government sufficient funds' for 
acquiring n complete knowledge of the country. 

With a view to that period of the advancement of Canada, wdien the 
population shall liave extended itself at least one hundred miles to the 
north of the St. Lawrence and the lower part of the Ottawa,' 

1. 'The country along the chief tributaries of these rivers, as well as 
tire Saguenay and the St. Maurice, should be settled X without delay, 
in order to^ obtain series of lines of communication tOi the upper parts of 
the provinces at a distance from the frontier; 

2. It is obviously impossible that along such att extent of frontier, 

such a chain of fortified places could be formed as to prevent a partial 
invasion ; no reliance on any system of defending the boundary,' there- 
fore, should be held out to the people, for any attempt to do so must 
necessarily be fruvstrated, and give an undue importance to an event of 
no consequence whatever to the result of a war. The apj-rearance of 
success first given by being on the ‘‘ Canada side," would soon yield to 
a just estimation of the trifling advantage gained by it. With the ex- 
ception, therefore, of suth points ns command harbours^ or the mouths 
of navigable rivers, all the fortified depfits ought to be several days’ 
march from the frontier. Tempqmry works, to prevent partial inroads 
for the pur])ose of plundering to\vns or villages, are easily made when 
hostilities are expected. , , 

* By aacouiits frpiu this settlemeut, dated. Pvt. 1031, the last vrops bad been 
abundant— 'beef at three half |^nce a poiii^ ; wheat three j»hilJiing$ a bushel ; fiour 
ten shillmgs a evvt. 5 every thing else in proportion, . ^ 

t See Transactions of die Literary ai^ Historical Society of (Quebec, vol. i, 54, 

X The number of linear miles to be settlfed ^yould be >al»ont three thousand, the 
lots being given on both sides of roajis and rjvers, twp hiindred- acres ui e^U ; .six 
fuinilves or Ipts on every mUe of^*oad.„.,In*the yearJit?!31,fi%.^ionsand emigrauts 
reached Quebec, of whom pnt»:fourtJ^ jnayw, stated as working mpn. tu tvvp or 
" tlia»e years the total requirec^ IUh** of tsommunivation'mi^t b© Wtttled ; the cutting 
ont of roads, ikirty-thrce feet wide, at 4/. the acre, would co^t 43,000/. 
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3- But strong natural positions^ such as isolated hills, Promontories 
on the banks of riverMir lakes, and islands in them, shoula be selected 
to' serve as depots Hndfphces of security for vaiuable effeots ; and other 
positions on an extended scale should be chosen for •points d*appui, or 
entrenched caTn()s, where the militia could assemble. In such positions 
it would only be necessary to build barracks, magazines, throw up 
batteries and epauleinents to shelter the buildings, and construct small 
but permanent interior redoubts. The expense of regular fortifica- 
tions, at all times great, would thus be avoided. 

4. Such of the usual roads of the country as seem best adapted for 
military purposes, should be taken under the special care of Govern- 
ment : for instance> those .whi<{hf are nearly parallel to the frontier, also 
a few of their branches towards the frontier : an example of such 
military roads would be qne twenty or. thirty miles north of the St. 
Lawrence, between Qiiebeo and Montreal, having branches along the 
Jacques Cartier^ the St. Maurice, and at such other intervals as the 
nature of the country, would indicate- , . 

It is difficult to *00006176 sudi .a relative state of the two.govera- 
ments, as that in tyWch an American army could advance into the 
interior of a country Jike Canada, intersected by so many deep and 
rapid rivers^ and could command more than the ground it would oc- 
cupy, if tb9 i»habitanta .witMrew their valuable effects, cattW, and 
provisions, so as to compel the enemy to derive their supplies . from 
their own country, when every step of their march would be met by 
hordes of the hardy natives, “ Lions of the North,*' issuings from their 
fastnesses. The result would certainly be a repetition of tlie liussiau 
campaign, without a Napoleon to direct. . . . ' , 

We do not know any country offering a more enco\iraging prospect 
than Canada ; it must eventually have the power of deciding, wjietber, 
with a degree of liberty equal to Britain and the United l^ates, but 
with an exemption from the cares and expenses of government supe- 
rior to botli, she sliall choose between the two, or by an attempt to, set 
up for herself run , the risk of having to assert her independence single- 
handed against the United States. Strong as the country will be in 
the improved state to which it is rapidly approaching, it is not less 
formidable , from the nature of Its inhabitants^ The French descend- 
ants are a very hardy and active race ; aiid their cheerfiil spirit undar 
the privations incident to war, renders them peculiarly, adapted for sol- 
diers. Charlevoix said , of old ** que les Canadian^ naiurellcment des 
bans soldats/* and they have never belied the character. 

During the last war, they were only brought into contact Avitli the 
enemy on a few occasions, and it coj^ainly happened that on every one 
of them their enpmy were Worsted.' The kte.*Sir George Preyostiiad 
made himself very popular with them, gnd he excited a spirit of, re- 
sistance to invasion which deterred the Americans from entertaining 
any hopes of success^ in Lower Canada ; it was only on the, iew /scat- 
tered British troops and scanty population of Upper Canada, that they 
flattered themselves with an easy qqnqgest. . The,,^Jrench Q^n^dians 
continue to retain that love of distinction whichj hafi often^^rendered 
their gallant ancestors illustrious ia Ewi’opej and W tfiko oppor- 
tunity of saying, that none would' prize more than they those honorary 
badges which are so ttiiiph istought after elsewhere. Medsik to 'tlibse 
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who were in action last war, and some privileges attached to them, 
should' at all events be bestowed in a public manner.^ 

The provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have been alto- 
gether left out *of the above considerations, because tliey are accessible 
at all seasons, and from their geographical situation' they must have 
great command over Maine, should that state become forward in an 
attack on Canada. < O. 

MARITIME SPECULATIONS. 

NO. X. 

PATnONAGR AND PREMIUM PROMOTIONS. 

*< Here ’g patronage, and here our heart descries, 

What bursts its bohds^what draWs the closer ties ; 

Shows what reward our services may guiri, 

'And how, too often, we may serve in vain.” — C reech. 

He who from motives of pleasure or necessity may haVe had frequent 
occasion to sail across the British Channel, must^ ho doubt, have ob- 
served with what ease and facility this short voyage is Performed, even 
in the most indifferent of sailing craft, manned and navigat^ by 
cockneys peradventure, provided said bark has been greeted on her 
way with a favourable breeze, and blessed with that agreeable accom- 
paniment to aquatic excursions, a smooth Sea. Arrived in port, the 
delighted voyager springs to land, his whole frame braced and in- 
vigorated by the cool fresh breeze of ocean, his mind filled with cheer- 
ing hopes or occupied with pleasing anticipations— at peace with him- 
self and ill charity ^vitll all around him, he feels alike prepared for 
business or for recreation. But, oh, how different is the landing of that 
unlucky wight whom fate has tempted to brave the terrors of a down- 
right adverse channel breeze, when the rude gusts sweep on at sad and 
dreary intervals, and, the white cliffs of Albion are ever and anon 
obsCur^ by the thick coming drift, and the dark waves borrow a still 
darker tint from the melancholy canopy of low-hung clouds as they 
drive across the wild expanse of water, and all the efforts of the most 
determined perseverance, and ail the exercise of the most consummate 
skill, and nil the excellence of the smart and well-formed cutter, are 
barely equal to maintain the long protracted strife. Wearied and worn 
out with toil and sickness, the wretched traveller crawls onward to his 
inn, his mind Absorbed in the gloom of its own misery, callous, im- 
passive, desolate-^alas ! how unlike the ardent, vigorous, confident 
spirit which morning ushered in— how like a younker, or a prodigal, 
lean^ rent, and 'beggared by thestz^mpet wind.” Such, on life's ocean, 
is thte awfiil difference botvreen the patronised and the unprotected in- 
dividtiafl ; the former sails gladly 'on to rank and emolument, the latter 
must stijl keep turning to windward, and even when his bark is steered 
by the hand of gejlnis, and ballasted with talent of no ordinary stamp, 
he too frequently finds hibiself overtakeii with the darkness of age long 
before 'heMihs Worked ^up to tbat« commanding station whence he can 
imphtt important truths ’ to benefit ^mankind, or apply important prin- 
ciptea ill the seV vibe of his country. 

f , Abort accdiint of Canadtau Canadian voltigeura, and Canadian 

fencibles, will probably follow these brief and general observations. 
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It is cuTious to observe bow far the usages of remote and barbarous 
periods come „ downward through succeeding years> and take their 
stathuij unquestioned and unchallenged^ amid the systems of more 
enlightened tixnys, long after the necessities which first gave rise to 
their adoptiou ha^e ceased to exist. Of this class is one time-honoured 
subject of our present speculation, which, sanctified by the dust of 
years, has hitherto led its votaries on to rank and emolument with a 
reckless disregard of consequences, fdike injurious to our glory as a 
nation and our interests as a civilized t peopiew Public attention has 
lately been extremely directed to this important subject, and those 
sentiments and feelings connected witli patronage and fostered by the 
exclusive nature of ita vprlvate or ofiicial appropriation, which liave long 
been afioat in the minds of ^<the Uhited Service people,’' seem at 
length to have taken a loftiei? fiight, a more extended range ; and it is 
probably not too much to expect^ that even in the tranquil hours of 
peace the spirit of modern improvement may devise some means by 
which tOlent and intelligence shall be propelled to windward despito of 
waves and tide, anU brought to the service of its country in all the 
vigour of manhood. We confess it was with no ordinary satisfac- 
tion that we 'Observed the subject of patronage brought forward a short 
time ago in the Upper House of Parliament,^ Avhen the abstract merits 
and practical application of that most onerous public trusUwere attacked 
or defended by some of the wisest and movst able of our senators. TJie 
question at no distant period, again occupy the attention of' the 
legislature, and though we by no means wish to see its workings, either 
in princlpie or in practice, accommodated to what is understood by 

the march of intellect," still we shall rejoice to learn that they have 
been placed oomewhat more in unison with the progress of enlightened 
public opinion. 

The system of which patronage is at once the forehand and sinew, is 
no doubt closely interwoven with the whole fabrjc of our national con- 
stitution and es>tablishmcnts — ^the church, the senate, the bar, the 
finance, tbe army and the navy, are alike under its all-pervading in- 
fluence ; and though it would be accounted utterly Utopian to supjwse 
that simple merit can ever form an exclusive claim to preferment, 
still we are satisfied that, by ascertaining tbe amount and commuting 
the value of private or family patronage, by regulating public patronage, 
and restricting it to the legitimate purposes of government, by adapts 
ing, in abort, tbe whole process to the advanced state ^f intelligence, 
the necessities and general spirit of the age, it might be made to pro- 
mote merit without lessening the acknowledged principle of its general 
expediency to reward industry, tal^t, and zeal, without inflicting in- 
dividual injustice upon membern ox the severKl professions connected 
with the religious, the civil, or the military services of the ooxiiimunity. 

It is by no means our intention to enter upon an e^camioatio^ of the 
various purposes to which patronage is made subserviesit throughqut 
the British empire ; the subject is ftiucb too intricate for oUr investiga- 
tion ; besides, state politics and thq learned professions are matters 
whic^ come not within the point-blank of our ordinary speculations. 
Nor do we intend tossy anytoing cfn tbe questioix of army promotions : 
upon which subject aniartide w^ll be found inithe ThJrty-sixthy /or 

^ tloiute of Fcen, March t2th. , 
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November, .Number of this.Jounial, writteki spirit of a Sol- 

dier and the heart of au Enghshman. It is of patmnage^ bearing upon 
naval promotion that we now propose to offer a few remarko ; patron- 
age, as applied*^to that profbssion with which we are^most conversant, 
and in which the whole habits of our life have been ibrmed.^ 

The means by which promotion is obtained in the navy are of three 
kinds—^first by political influence ; secondly by service or inerlt; ^and 
thirdly by being patronised by thp commander»in-(diiof on some fbreim 
station. ‘ The tWo former modes of promotian are exclusively in the 
hands Of the First Lord of the Admiralty ; the latter arises from certain 
vacancies in the gift of officers commanding on foreign stations, who 
are notoriously underpaid in money and have patronage, as we Uad^-<t 
stand, substituted for salary. The flrst two We consider the' legitimate 
application of patronage, and were our natural protector the First 
only placed in a less false position towards^ the service over which^ he 
presides^ this would become most beuefleiaL The last ^ like all other 
systems of family patronage, is attended with unmitigated evil in the 
navy, as well as in every other profession in which it is suffered to 
exist. In proceeding with our investigation^ we shall flrst refer to 
patronage as a legitimate political engine in the hands of Govemnienti 
and afterwards endeavour to point oUt its evils when used as a sonroe 
of emolumenti^fin' the friends, connexions, and kindred of underpaid 
men in authority. ' 

In considering patronage, therefore, as a legitimate engine in the 
hands of Government, we at once disavow all intention' of entering 
into discussions upon the first principles and abstract rights of govern- 
ment; such speculations are only fitted for some new Atlantis or 
Utopia. It is of this everyday world that we mean to speak, where it 
still seems a necessary, though, no doubt, a melancholy fact,, that in 
every government the magistrate must either possess a military force, 
and rule by absolute decrees and rigorous police enactments, or he 
must enjoy some discretionary power to bestow gifte and preferments 
upon such as maintain his authority or support his measures. In the 
former kind of government, where a murtnur may cost a man his head, 
force, fraud, and favouritism are too apt to become the main springs of 
action; in the latter, the ruler having no such summary means by 
which he cah silence servicAclaiihs, or suppress discontent, bribes, 
penrions, and patronage, usually form the prevailing argument to all, 
indeed, but' those rare individuals who do tbeir duty because it is 
their duty, and whose recompense, like the consolations of virtue, are 
too frequently drawn in all their sweetness from themselves. And 
though pensions and patronage have long been considered dangerousr 
expedients for government, such as cannot be too caarefhll^ watched in 
their application, especially wllsn directed against the virtues or the 
liberties, of a people, nor too vehemently decried whenf used so as ^ to 
cripple the deuces of a nation, by sendilig shallow, ill-informed men 
into her^militfarjl' services ; ^tili iffany* men of- influence are led to 
regard them as ^which all'^ free nations must pay for the enjoy- 
mentf^ef civil lib^ty f ^perhapa imA the ieSs so from a veOsoname 
belief that; in the ordinary course of^eveirts; a certain, share of the said 
taxes must' fhll to ithemsdves, or to the party with tvhich they are 
connected in the state. ^ManMnd, say they, ar,e jpluced between alter- 

U. S. JouKk. No. 44, July 1832. * y 
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^bich offer only a dniice of dangers or of cUfEcultieS:, and^ of 
C0Ri!S0«tl6ribes^ pensions^ and pati^a^e, are much better instruments 
torgoreni by than star-chamb^i ipquisitiousr and lettre^ de cachet 
proposition to wh^ch we give our most cordial assent ; liay, we will go 
mrwer; wo consider bribes* pensions, and patronage, not only better 
than star*chambers, inquisitions, &c. but ten thousand times better 
than the Jacobinical violation of reason and morality, which would 
appeal at Overy' turn to this brute fo);ce of the mob, and endeavour to 
assimilate our national character to the swinish ignorance of the. lowest 
rabble. 8ut is there no mean ? no middle course in the active spirit of 
reckiesa mid high-handed patronage, the only check which, an enlight- 
ened government can oppose im W military arrangements to. the 
encroachments of frantic or overbearing Jacobinism ? In our humble 
confseption, there is a moat effectual preventive to be found, moreover, 
in military virtues <ff the officers themselves ; it is of a sedf-deny- 
ing nature, however, and therefore cannot be applied, save by legisla- 
tive enactment. We shall take occasion to examine this matter more 
narrowly when we dbme.to consider the second division of our specula- 
tion, namely, the establishment of certain premium promotions and 
appointments, to be given to tajent, intelligence, and service-claims, 
without reference to party or to patronage. 

We have already said that we consider official patimnage, under 
proper restrictions, as a most l^itimate en^ne in the hands of govern- 
ment: in a nation, like Great Britain, for instance, where the minister 
is very properly held responsible for the advice which he may thin’ 
proper to ofl^er to his Sovereign, and the measures which he advisee 
him to pursue^ he, of course, must have the undisputed power of 
choosing those persons into whose hands the execution of those mea- 
sures are entrusted, and he naturally patronises his political supporters. 
In arbitrary monarcliies force is the moving power; in Jacobinical sys- 
tems terror, will always prevail. In all modifications of these, we find 
the see-saWf the bascule of the French Directory resorted to/— a mean 
and t^porising policy, which attempts to govern two contending fac- 
tions iu the state by balancing the one against the other, witbout the 
minister ndbering to either, and always considering the. measures o^' 
government as affecting one or, other of the parties, rather than ii^ 
reference to the, public good. A free f^ernment, on the other hand 
which shall prefect the Eves and properties of the governed alike froi* 
foreign aggression or domestic broils, must always consist of two wel. 
balanced parties, headed by the rank and talent of the state, acting 
upon what are called party principles and personal responsibility ; tlm 
ojpimsition conducting themselves towards the executive mther as to an 
erring, friend whom, they desire tu put rightf than an enemy whom 
tb^ mwi to destroy. The statesWfUUi (says a most iatdligent 
WWtkr) wbo ^ts against a party, must act, with, party, and^c^ondiict 
his oppmution upon party rules, else, i^ubmit to stand in the absurd 
predl^ment of one wlmse individual zeal may, be. unbounded in the 
assertion of certinn principles, but who renounces the pnty meane by 
which it is possible to ^ve those [Jrinciples effe<^/* 3ut as porty .zeal 
might burn out, and party attachments be, rent asunder were 
notUtig bnt empty fame tp be^tonfended for, patremagq very naturally 
enters into the system, and becomes at once the oil by whichithe lam]i 
of party zeal is fed^ and the cement by which (to borrow* a geological 
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phrase) the conglomerate, or phm-pudding stone, the reigning admi« 
nistration, is agglutinated and held together ; but we are beginning to 
steer somewhat wild, and tnay as well endeavour to get back to our 
former course. 

We know that by direct or by indirect means, the few ever have 
and ever will govern the manv. This has been the unfailing, un- 
changing law of our nature, ana it is to be found from the most arbi- 
trary monarchy to the wildest republic. It does not follow, however, 
that the few should be suffered in all things to connect their own per- 
sonal aggrandisement with the happiness of the many, or the deface 
of their nature. But how is this to be avoided ? I>r, Chalmers, in 
speaking of the general impression upon all spirits that something 
must be done," has furnished us with an answer. To be done wen 
(says the eminent divine), it must not be done by the hand of violence, 
but by the authority of legitimate power under the guidahce of princi- 
>le ; by a government having both the wisdom and the righteousness 
0 direct and the strength to execute.” ^ 

^ Legislative enactments requiring certain party sacrifices for public 
••ood, can alone give a check to the monopoly of preferment ; and so far 
IS the naval service is concerned, we would willingly give up the 
whole of the patronage, whether of appointment or or promotion, to 
the party in power, knowing that without well-balanced parties, adieu 
o the British constitution ; provided that a sixth, or even an eighth of 
uch promotions and appointments, were placed in the hands of our 
itural protector, the First Lord, to be used by him as premiums for 
^ervice-merit, and over which the party to which his Lordship belong- 
ed, should have no control or influence whatsoever ; for we will ven- 
ture to say, that there never was a First Lord at the Admiralty who 
would not most willingly have fostered genius and encouraged profes- 
sional merit, and that on the instant, had the importunity or the 
ipacity of his Lordship’s political supporters suffered him so to do. 

In all justice to our rulers, we must here observe, that ever since the 
eturn of peace, the claims of occasional battle- service have been at 
ice acknowledged and rewarded, forming a striking contrast to the 
‘ate of things during the war, when successful battle-service was 
nietimes requited eight or nine long years after the oflicer com- 
inding had been recommended for promotion by his superior, and 
ticed by the Admiralty themselves for his good conduct, &c. in the 
- ‘ndon Gazette^ Perhaps some of our readers may suppose, in what 
ve have already said too much stress has been laid uwn the influence 
vhich political friends possess over the actions of His Majesty*s mi- 
nisters. Many cases might be pjynted out, however, to show that 
they sometimes ride them like a night-mare. A happy illustration of 
the manner in which this is done, may be found in the letters of the 
celebrated Malachi Malagrowther. ** Nos numerus sumus/’ (says Ma- 
lachi) is a logical argument perfectly understood by an English mi- 
nister, and has great weight in the scale;” the ‘'ludicrous instance” 
which fbMows, though apropos, is sempwhat too long fbi^ our limits. 

It nfust have been the contemplation of some such infliction that in- 
duced Sir Robert Wdpole to char^pteriae patronage as the art of 
disobliging a hundred for the purpose of making om individual tin- 
gratefvu ; for we can hardly suppose that much gratitude will either 

y2 
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be felt or expressed by him, who, like the noble Peer cited by Mak- 
^rowther^ can bully the minister into compliance, though we can easily 
imagine the grief and irritation which disappointment will naturally 
pro£ice upon the host of less able and less confident political sup- 
porters. 

A great deal has been said of late years upon the subject of the 
aristocracy, as connected with the military services of the country. We 
have always advocated the cause of ^Ood Order, and therefore desire 
most earnestly to see rank and property occupying the pVopor place in 
the comraufiitv. We kiiow ana appredate the value of a hereditary 
aristocracy/ whether ^ supporting the real dignity of the crown, or 
protecting ihe best interests* of the pedpU. We acknowledge the 
benefit aildng to the United rrdm in adn^ixti&e of 'ihe pri- 

vileged classes, the more eSpedsfliy'aa^ bid and established ranlc, the 
aristocracy qf blood, offers tn6‘ ofiiy jfebnpterpoise to th^» * pretensions 
of the u]^tart monied arlrtoferacy, who ilso havb mticli political pa- 
tronage. We wish^ to see the nobility enjoy a ftill proportion of the 
rank and eino^utnents of the fleet and army, and tjferefore do not con- 
sider those the friends of their order ^Vho would tempt them tp grp^p 
at an undue shdrO 6£ the hmiotirii of the service as a matter of r]<»ht ; 
the nobility of England have never had an exclusive right to military 
rank and preferment. Daring the feudal feystem, the barons no doubt 
exercised full fuitliori^ over their vassals and retainers, and of course, 
by reason of their military tenures, were intrusted with the defence 
of the empire ; but those privileges were not handed down to them^ as 
in France and other countries, long after the feudal system h<id ceased 
to exist, partly because the middle classes were represented in Eng- 
land sooner than in other countries, partly because of the civil wars, 
and more particularly because the pretensions of all parties to exclu- 
sive privileges were brought to the estimation of the sword, and fairly 
adjusted in the field of Worcester, long before the introduction of re- 
gular fleets and standing armies into the island. Such individuals, 
therefore, as the decorous and dignified author of " Cavendish/* who 
write Jtt what they are pleased tb suppose support of the aristocracy, 
are the greatest enemies to thitf otder a rope no doubt 6up|)orts a 
hanged man— in this seUlae, and in this alohe, can the British peerage 
ever receive support from such writers. 

With all our unfeigned respect for the aristocracy, we feel convUiced 
that their serviceis may, and very Often are, purchased at too high a 
price : this, as we have already said, arises in the navy (perhapaj in the 
army also) from the First Lord of Cdmmander-in-cbief being placed in 
a false position. We have alrehdyjieCn thaf Ws wishes may^ ^e at vari- 
ance with the measn^k that are oCCa^rially 'forced upon him ; hp has 
nothing exclusivdy m bwn to give, and hence we see talent and in- 
telligence overioakbd, and xmpatroiiiied* professibnal genius receiving 
its ijecompeiiae iif soTOw a stfea;^ as almost to freb^e updh'm course. 
Hence, too, we sOO thd>ell-tHed man bf battlM^vfbb, Hke his trusty 
sword of ferntef field^/lfiid aride^ttrruat in idlene^aVbt preceded in his 
well-eamed appolmnibttts by I^vah « wJnr nOf er set a squadron in 
the field, nett the direction or a battle know more than a splhste^** 

We shall tOserve the Bubje^ft ‘Of private or family patronage! and 
the consideration of prtJsrium prOmOtwti and appointment, as matter 
for our next Maritime Speculation. 
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NO. I. 

British Quiaha^ March 1S3S. 

Rich as your periodical is, my dear Editor, in East Indian and 
Mediteri^iieau sketches of military life, I do not recollect that you 
have yet given a page to the lucubrations of any West Inman corre- 
spondent. Perhaps tlie languor of this enervating climate ^as pre- 
vented my fellow sufferers, who are undergoing the evils of this 
unhappy station, from vent^g their dissatisfaction in ypur pa^eS. It 
has twice been my lot to vi^it the West Indies, and I have now nearly 
comple'ted my seventh year of tropical service ; I add^esa ypu frota 
a barrack in this amphimo^ iolqny^iiiis qf, dykes an? ^^ajms, so 
congenial to Dutchmen and bidl-frogp^ It is pow rainirtg as if it never 
meant to cease— to stir out Is impassible, and what cad I do to kill the 
time till the* mess-hour ? Books are not >&d<l have ^read 

and re-read the newspapers and magazines which arrived by the last 
packet till, I believe, I know them by heart, advertisements and all. 
In despair I have taken up my pen, determined to send you a West 
Indian' paper, which you may print or put into the fire, just as seems 
best to your editorial majesty ; my end will be answered in either 
alternative, I shall find occupation this rainy day. • 

Oh the appalling sound — Ordered to the West Indies ! ! V* Never 
shall I forget the sensation produced in my regiment when this fearful 
report was received. I was doing duty with a company in a remote 
deijchmcnt in Ireland. The report was fiist circulated in the men's 
barrack-rooms ; somehow tliey geneially obtain such intelligence before 
it reachCo the officers. I had just come in from a day's snipe-shooting 
on the surrounding bogs, when my servant told me, as he received from 
me lu) gun and helped me off with my shooting accoutrements, that 
“ Corporal Mick Fitzgerald, who writes in tlie orderly-room at head- 
quarters, had sent a letter to Pat Kelly of onr company to say, that 
the Colonel had got the letter of leadinciA for the West Indies, but that 
the Colonel was keeping it sacret for fear tliebuys would be desarting." 

The following day, my detachment being only thirty miles distant, I 
paid a visit to head-quarters, and soon found the report was loo true. 
Great w'as the disappointment at our destination; the best-tempered 
officers were out of humour aud in low spirits, the tjon-commissioned 
officers too looked anxious and depressed ; but the thoughtless private 
soldiers, ever ready to welcome a change, seemed rather to enjoy the 
excitement and rejoice in the news. 

And now the depot system began to work its mischief, and produce 
jealousies, rivalries, iiud estrangements amongst the officers of our 
hi^erto most united regiment. The commanding officer received ap- 
plications from almost every officer,, urging his supposed claim " to be 
appointed to thp depot.^' Tlie old officers founded their claim upon 
thefr^^eriioirity : and thq juniors Vrged it because they thought, like 
a^ second battnlion| the juniors^ ought to be clioseif ; married officers 

E ded their wives and fainilies^ and single young men their soon 
ming of age ana having urgent private afifairs l^o settle, as a reason 
for being bn the strength m the depot, eo that our 'Lieutenant-Colonel 
had a most disagreeal^e and'Uutliawul office to perform, as in naming 
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the officers of his depot he had of course to refuse the greater part of the 
applications. It is to be lamented that some positive rule is not hiid 
down for the forming of depots : either let the four senior or the four 
junior companies ,be selected, it matters little which, so there is no 
opening for patronage and intrigue, and for competition and disappoint- 
ment. As the matter is now regulated, the struggle to be told off to 
the depot, when a regiment is ordered to the West Indies, is most 
revolting and unsoldierlike. It embarrasses the commahding officer, 
and sends out the officers of the service companies in a disappointed 
and discontented mood, many of them fancying that their commanding 
officer has been unjust and guided by favouritism in his selection. 
All this I have seen in more than one regiment, and it is an evil which 
need only be made known to be rectified. Why should the senior 
major be the only officer named by regulation for the depot ? leaving 
all the others to be a matter of patronage instead of right. 

. Our march to Cork at length took place, and after waiting the usual 
time in that uncomfortable garrison for our transports, the embarkation 
succeeded, with the^hiirry and discomfort usual on such occasions. 
The voyage was, as all voyages in a crowded transport are, very 
wretched, till we got into the trades, when it became more bearable. 
Our grand disappointment however awaited us on our arrival at liarba- 
does, where we e5*pected to land and be quartered. We were delighted 
with the cultivated, smiling appearance of this beautiful island as we 
sailed along its windward coasts, till Carlisle Bay, with its yellow 
sands and waving groves of cocoa-nuts, opened to our view. In the 
midst of our satisfaction at this cheering prospect we were boarded by 
a staff officer, who brought us the unexpected and unwelcome news 
that we were destined to proceed to Demerary, to relieve a regiment 
which had long been in the West Indies. 

After remaining a few days at Barbadoes, just long enough to 
increase our regret at leaving this beautiful little island, this garden of 
the Antilles, six days’ sail brought us into the muddy water, which 
intimated our proximity to British Guiana. Though out of sight of 
land, the sea was of a dark brown colour, and the sounding lead showed 
that we were in shallow water with a mud bottom, still no land in 
sight, when, to the evident satisfaction of pur captain and agent, we 
were hailed and boarded by a Demerary pilots He told us we were 
not more than four or .hve miles &om the nearest land, and in a short 
time we saw a long line of green bush and brusliwood, w)iicli appeared 
to be growing out of the muddy .water, looking rank and feculent. 
This was the coast near Mahaica ; ,no rising ground, all quite Hat, and 
the onW objects were here and there the tall briqk chimneys, whidi it 
is the nuahion of Demerary to .build, vo the ptealn engines attaclied to 
the boilingrhouses, which were smoking away, and looking in the^ dis- 
tance like so many steam-boats, as^ from the fjatness of the qpuntry 
they appeared in the distance as rising from , the sea. . . > 

Soon the light-house at Demerary«rose in sight, we, dropped oar 
anchor in the Deenerary river, on thq, eastern embankment of which 
stands the capital of British Guiana; called by the Dutch Stuebrock,’* 
and by the English George Town. It is a large rambling wooden 
city^ covering an extent, of about three miles in length (fropi Camp- 
house, the Governor's, to jtbe extremity ^ of the suburb of Work cn 
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Rustj) and spreading to about two miles in breadth. Excepting in 
Water-*street (the Cheapside of Staebrock) the dwellings are not con- 
tiguous^ but laid out in wide streets of separate wooden houses. On 
each side of the. road (here called a dam) there is/i cafial or trench^ 
filled with stagnant yellow water, and the houses all stand on the 
other side of this trench, so that every house has its own separate 
bridge which you must cross to enter. The houses all stand on brick 
pillars, which raise them from six to ten feet from the ground> so that 
you have to ascend a staircase to get to the front door, lliis is because 
the pestilent malaria, which is everywhere rising from the swampy 
ground, renders it quite poisonous to live on the ground floor— every 
house is therefore exalted on its brick pillars. Luckily hurricanes do 
not extend to the colony, or how these wooden dwellings would come 
tumbling down off their brick stilts ! 

There are three barracks in the town— Eveleary , York and Albany, 
and Fort William Frederick. The first is generally the head- 
quarters of a regiment ; York and Albany is generally occupied by 
tJie left wing of a regiment from Berbice ; and^Fort William Frede- 
rick is garrisoned by the Royal Artillery. There is a splendid new Mi- 
litary General Hospital, which is, alas ! two much needed. The barracks 
are good and all newly built, and far superior to what they used to be. 

Formerly men were crowded into miserable hovelsy aifd it is no wonder 
they died of the yellow pestilence by the hundred ; nofv, under the 
direction of that distinguished and talented oflicer Major-Gen. Sir 
Benjamin D’ Urban, large and airy barracks have been built on well- 
chosen sites ; the utmost attention is bestowed on the soldier's comfort 
and health in his lodging, messing, and clothing ; excessive and har- 
rassing drills and field-days are discountenanced and forbidden ; and 
Demerary and Berbice are losing their fatal character as a military 
station. * But this is not because the climate has improved, it is still 
probably the worst and sickliest in the world, but because the care and 
treatment of the army is better understood, and because Government 
have at letigth been convinced, that the saving of soldiers' lives (putting 
motives of justice and humanity out of the question) is a saving of 
money, and that it costs less to build good barracks than to recruit, in- 
struct, and send out hundreds of men annually to fill up the places of 
those who used to fall victims to a mistaken system of economy. 
There are still, however, some mistakes committed under this mischie- 
vous notion, ^and I wish the head of the Medical Department could 
know that when he economises in physic he is ^vasting life. The only 
antidote to the intermittent fever and ague, so universal in this tropical 
Wakhcren, is sulphate of quinine; this is unfortunatdy a very costly 
medicine, and military surgeons lire cruelly restricted in its use by the 
wretchedly small quantities furnished them, and the fuss that is made 
if they vehture to purchase it here for their hospitals when the 
niggardly supply is expended. This is too bad— but those who regu- 
late these ' matters have never sArved here themselves, and they will 
not believe those xvbo have. • . ^ • 

Besides the military establishments I have enumerated, there are the 
posts of Fort D'Urban, Porter’s I|ope, and Maha^, on the east coast 
of Demetary, each being a company's detachmeiA; new barracks at 
Berbice f<^ the head-quartefs^ of a regiment, and calculated to contain 
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about three hundred men ; and the outpost of Fort Wellington,” 
(a GOtnpany^s detachment) on the other side of the Berbice river. 

Formerly there was a great deal of society in Demerpry, but West 
India planters are not now what they used to be ; and in addition to 
the evils of low prices for their sugar and coffee, their tempers have 
been much soared, and a feeling of hostility created towards the M6- 
ther Country by the orders in council, which are so frequently uemo* 
delling their slave laws. With the .best intentions, I fear the anti^^* 
slavery people are doing mischief, and that they are forcing (dianges 
too rapidly on the negroes- Much good lias been done, and was in 
progress, in the discipline and government of the slaves, and the gra^ 
dual amelioration of their concution was proceeding so satisfactorily, 
that I was sorry to see a new code. It is now seventeen years since 
I served in Jamaica, and on comparing the present state of the slave 
population of British Guiana to what I recollect of Jamaica negro 
slavery in 1815, a prodigious improvement has taken place in their 
condition :~then the whip was taken to the field, not as an idle emblem 
of authority, but constantly applied to goad on the exertions of the 
w'orking gang ; then the flogging of women was as common as it was 
indecent and revolting, and acts of cruelty and oppression were not 
uncommon, and were passed over with little notice or reprehension 
now, in this cotbny, the whip has long ceased to be taken to the 
field ; 4;he persons of the females are protected by law ; the hours of 
labour are abridged ; and any act of cruelty would be visited both by 
the penalties of the law and the execration of society. 

The garrison have suffered with the colonists hy the decline of 
society- The dinners, the balls, the prodigal hospitality which used 
to be so universal, has nearly disappeared from the land. I>ast year 
too, the colony reduced one ^If of a colonial allowance called Table 
money,'' which was granted by the Dutch, and continued by tiie Eng- 
lish Government. This allowance was of great use to the junior ranks 
of the service, in enabling them to live decently and comfortably in 
this most expensive colony- The expense of messing is really dread- 
ful, from the exceeding high price of provisions. 1 do nOt know how 
officers of the junior ranks, with the most rigid eoCUoiny atid self-denial, 
contrive to live on their pay. In addition tb the Uhavdidable ills of 
the climate, to the fever and ague, to the tnosejuitoes, and to the 
sand flies, they have to encottater poverty hnd dune. 

By the present system, as/ now established in-the West India com.^ 
mand, it seems that no more changes of stations arC to irake place, so 
that if a regiment has the ill fortune to come oitt to Demerary or 
Berbice^ here they remain stationary till their period of West India 
service expires. This is dohe under the ideA that the change flrpih 
any West Indian island or colony to tmotber, even if to a healthier, 
requires a fresh seasoning to the troops, and that loss of'life^Vis the 
consequence^ My own experience is opjpoted to this notion, bCsidCs 
which the mediem men with whom \t originates, do uot ilhcm tWhSVe 
considered the mental mischief occasioned by this 'syStetfi-^the de« 
jection and weariness, the despon&ucy and despair, which the {ird- 
spect of eight or tep year$' service iq one spot in the West Indies, muist 
occasion to the private soldier. To pass ten years (or till the fever 
carries him off to the grave«*yard) betdl^een one barrack-^room, one 
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parade ground^ one hospital ward^— ^this is all he has before him ! 
Neither change nor variety to hope for, without society but that of hia 
comrades, and .no amusement or occupation, — he takes to drinking, 
reckless aitd hopeless, as his only consolation, and the grdTO SOOn ter« 

minates his miseries. 

If the humane regulation of keeping regiments only Jive years in 
the West Indies had beeii adhered to, how mady thousands of our poor 
fellows who now die more of despair, and from the habits this despair 
produces, than from any other cause, would keep up their spirits and 
endeavour to live prudently, in order to survive and return home, 
how much of the drunkenness and courts-martial which disgrace our 
West Indian army wonld disappear! Why was that merciful, that 
wise regulation abandoned, and oUr faulty depot system substituted ? 


RECOLLECTIONS OP A SEA LIFE.^ 

In the last Number of these Kecollections, 1 have been led into a 
digression which made a leap over nine or ten years. I now return 
with pleasure to the happy days of the cock-pit. Cap!. Hall's admir- 
able Fragments of Voyages," has drawn the veil froih the common 
observation, which Imd been too long received upon authority, that 
“ our school-boy years are the happiest of our lives." If I were to lix 
upon the happiest of mine, I should say the three last years of my 
time us a midshipman ; and were 1 to select from that period the 
happiest days, 1 think they would be found in this winter, while our 
.*>hip was ill dock at Chatham. Our residence during this time was on 
board a hulk, whose ruined walls" inclosed accommodation that was 
sadly deficient in that desideratum of an Englishman called comfort ; 
but which, illi^winated by u purser's dip," that only made darkness 
visible, were lighted up by the gay and buoyant spirits within ; so that, 
if the dismal appearance of our home was referred to, it was in some 
joke that served to enliven the scene, or to contrast it with the nice 
order of our own, berth on board the B— Yet there were marks 
which showed that midshipmen, of taste and industry had been here 
before us. W'herc the. cobwebs and patches of whitewash were broken 
away, there appeared glimpses of ornamental painting, that spoke of 
other times. ^ But notwithstanding the brilliancy with wMch memory 
can burnish i^p the w&Usi ,of the floating cells which could then supply 
us with a 4iappy home, it .will not be supposed that we were slow to 
quit, ijb for the aliiiremdiito of the lhore» These were abundant, even 
at Ch^ham ; but our vicinity to London put that world of fascination 
within . 0 ^ reach. 1 happened to have some friends there, as most 
peqj^e,bJlvo,whOrl^yo any fiiends at ail; and several times 1 managed 
to ptofowg a twenty-four hours’ leaVe of absence to three or four days- 
The isuprter term was all that the first Lieutenant, of even the Cap- 
tain, power to grants although the ship was in dock; but in 

buoh.u case a tacit understanding was frequently jgiven, that they 


* G<mtinu€fl page 4^. 
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wopld^not call the delinquent to an account who might break this 
etriot rule of those busy times> provided that he first obtained this 
negative sort of consent. « . ' 

I wish to go'to London for a few days, Sir?" " / cannot give you 
leave* Take care that the Admiralty do not call you to account.'' 
The chance of the Admiralty .knowing the motions of a midshipman 
were readily encountered. 

In the short interviews which these trips admitted of my having 
with young females of the civilized worlds I fell into a fancy^ under 
which I remained during the whole time of my active employment at 
sea. This,was> that such young females were^ actually and bona fide, 
angels# Tlie brief mortality in this world of the fairest of God's crea- 
tion, which at the age of eighteen we recognize in words only^ has now 
been long too familiar to my conviction ; but as regards all the other 
attributes, I have still the happiness of remaining under the delusion^ 
if indeed it be one. In being led by the fascination of this alluring 
theory, I presume that I was under the same circumstances as many 
others, of my brother officers, who in such short intervals, and even for 
some time after the war was ended, had too sublime an idea of the 
perfections of such beings, to feel tliemselves at home in their com- 
pany, unless it. happened to be with some young lady of a frank dis- 
position, the intimate of a sister, perhaps ; and then he was sure to 
fall in love ; and sometimes to commit the egregious sin against the 
object of his attachment, of getting married to her ; to fisy nothing of 
the sin he thus committed against Lord 8t. Vincent and His Majesty's 
service, by depriving the King of a good officer, and dividing that devo- 
tion which he owed to the navy alone, where in those stirring times he 
ought to have remained all as one as a piece of the ship." I was for- 
tunate enotUglt never to think of incurring this climax of evil to a young 
naval officer ; but of course I tumbled most profoundly into love on 
such occasions. 

In one family of young ladies, whose frank and friendly manners 
had superseded that sublime veneration to which I have referred, there 
was one for whom it still remained. Some degree of relationship jus- 
tified the intimacy, aiid the elder sisters freely kissed me at parting, 
considering me to be a boy, although I had ceased to think myself 
such. Tlie youngest did not take advantage of this privilege of kin- 
dred. This sent me back to the ship with a heavy heart. I was not 
such a goose, however, as not to see that this omission might have 
arisen rather from diffidence than dislike; so I made up ffir it by 
banishing my own absurd share of the diffidence at a second leave- 
taking. But the good sense, or good feeling, or diffident, or alto- 
gether, which prevented anythin^like a dedaration of love, in this 
case, as in many others, preserved for me the friendship of the lady to 
the end of her life, which was terminated, but too soon, dt th^j distance 
of tinity years afterwards. 

I Teturned to my shij^ this time with a lighter heart, bnt still pen- 
sive enough, until the hustling duties of fitting out <ai^ain came upon 
us. Our ship was now got out of dock. My station as a master's- 
mate called upoBf me for more exertion. The- stir of these active occu- 
pations soon loosened the hold ^of the boyish dreams with which my 
fancy had been entangled, and prepared them td be washed off in the 
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iirst saluwater cruise we should encounter. Having touched upon 
this ticklish ground^ it is now high time to he off to sea again. So up 
anchor, and let^us proceed on our voyage. 

Tbore was no longer a Dutch deet to blockade in the North sea. 
Our ship (a 64) was rather small for the line-of-*battle that watched 
the French fleets. What was to be our next destination^ was a ques- 
tion that interested us all. Orders to proceed to Spithead gave a pro* 
spect of somet))iiig new ; and orders, when there, to take under charge 
an outward-bound convoy of Indiamen, opened to the young and ard^t 
imaginations on board, the expanse of the wide world, and the antici- 
|)ation of many a brilliant scene, which, if then seen and enjoyed in 
tlie wildness of untutored hope, still preserve a fascinating', though a 
calmer charm in the mirror of recollection. It was in the beginning of 
May before our convoy were all sissembled, and we then dropped down 
to St. I£clen’s with them to wait for a wind. Before we did this, our 
ship's company were paid their arrears of wages, and this pay-day 
went olF with less disorder than the former. This time our friends, 
the J ews, were undisturbed in the exercise of their vocation, and by 
* means of certain liquid elements, contained in small bladders enve- 
loped in neat paper bags, and sold under the denomination of pounds 
of sugar, they had the power of inviting Jack to bec^^me their cus- 
tomer, and at the same time blinding him to the mystifleation of their 
accounts in a manner which made up for the losses sustained by their 
brethren at the Nore. 

I ought to add, for the honour of Jack, that the bumboat- women, 
landladies, and all others who had trusted him, were duly remunerated 
before the remainder of his money went in this way. Many of these 
creditors had come round from Chatham for this purpose. I believe 
titero was but one exception to their being all honestly and liberally 
paid. There was one fellow who made an objection to his account, in 
rather a Joe Miller sort of style. I am not sure whether Joe was be* 
fore him, but he certainly stuck to his point with the gravity of an 
original. This was a Dutchman who had entered for our service. 
Having built rather largely upon his anticipated pay, he had made his 
visits to the bumboat- woman rather often^so that, besides the score 
for loaves of bread, red-herrings, sausages, and'*^y«M/«rf.9 of sugary^ 
there appeared upon his account a considerable number of dittos. 
Now, he acknowledged to all the above-named articles, and paid for 
them fairly, but he declared most forcibly that he had never had any 
dittos, nor could he be brought to understand what the word meant by 
all the loam of the bumboat-woman, or those who advocated her cause. 

Havin^lihssembled our convoy at St. Helen's, we rode out here a 
heavy gale of wind froxA the west^Vard, after which, a \vini partially 
fair brought us to , Torbay, where we anchored to wait for a better. 
The golQ. 1 Have mentioned had sent the Channel fleet in from oflT 
Brest ; and tlie prevalence of westerly winds had detained squadrons 
and fleets bound .to all paita of the* world. To these numerous fleets 
of men-of-war and merehant-ahipsf \v^re now added our superb convoy 
of aboutothirty Indiamen. 

The Channel Fleet, whidi were in the habit of ^putting in here 
during Masterly galea, in order to save tear and Wear while the Frmicli 
could get, out of Brest, were always kept ia perfect readiness to 
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as^ ** on the first dlusA of an easterly wind,** aecording to the order of 
tiOrd St. Vincent, which commanded that no officer or mao ahonU 
^eep out of his ship. Amateur^ from ail parts of the Itingdom used to 
aasambie on the Berry-head to witness the departure of this deet for 
the^Vrench coast, as they sailed m'^eBticaliy by that bold promontory, 
aAd so near to it, tl^at the movements of those on board could be been 
ill making their evolutions. 

is said th£it sitty ships-of-the-line ^ce sailed from Torbay toge^*- 
thef. I thihk that now was the time at which the congregated fieela I 
have mentioned contained that immense force, together with the splen- 
did display of riches in the multitude of merchant ships. Next day 
the wind came fair, and those whd^We'Te fortunate enough to be on the 
Berry^oad nt this time, saw th^ m^nificont spectacle of those as- 
sexhbtcd fiCets passing in review before thenf, as they sailed forth to 
pfoclaiift the poVer and wealth of Britain in all parts of the world* 
l^assing the in-shore squadron oft Ushant, who had been left to 
wl^ch the French ^Oet in Brest, they stood out to communicate with 
tnmr cotatpander^in-chief ; ' and we launched onward, leaving the 
Channel, afid soon the European world, behind us. Night after night 
1^0 4pntinued to dnk below the horizon stars which had been familiar 
id om: View in ^heir course all rotmd the heavens, and to raise Others 
'which we had never seen ; and exchanged the blustering elements that 
Wurfed in the North Sea, and houHy called upon us for some harassing 
but healthful etertioii, for the softer zephyrs, under which w© rolled on, 
Wi^h sails^ once trimmed, remaining in undisturbed serenity for the whole 
four hours. The midshipmen of the watch might be seen seated along 
by the lee-guns, sound asleep, fonned by the cool eddy wind from the 
mizen-stay-sail, under which they had walked shiveniig many a night 
iti the North Sea — the mate of the watch sleeping as he walked the 
deck, until admonished of his error by bieaking hie shins on the gnn- 
carriages ; and the lieutenant almost following his example. We were 
Upw out of the track of all vessels but such as were gomg the same 
way as ourselves, and therefore not likely to meet ; and as the blue 
^xpans^ of water, ov6r which we winged our way, tbougb a sublime 
Ob]ec;t, becomes soxUewhat monotonous to contemplate always, and as 
We afe not always a^deep in those lazy latitudes, notwithstanding the 
stdepy picture I havd drawn; 1 say, as the glassy mirror of the deep 
becomes k monotonous study, we naturally turn our eyes to the objects 
tefiected in it, and, like the AVabs Of Ola; fix our altontion upon the 
rising and aOttibg sthr^, the moon, ^nd planets, in timt majestic match, 
until the Orrery of the real bpavens is formed in our^uds* and 
referred to their© with as xfitich facfbty as the models whieP bear that 
name:— while the observations made upon thef periods of these sublime 
revolutions, for thfe purpose of findirtg'the ship's place upon the track- 
less ocean, ^dd tp tiiis Contemplative study all the interest ^f a con- 
tinued series of experimci^. ^ Enhanced by tlie charms nevelty, 
these occupations mark onh of the periods that form the bright spots 
in memotfs waste!^' Thb^ebartiv of Uowelty has hmg gone, butJl have 
never yet been able to send a hand to the mast-head 4© look *out far a 
point of land wlfote longitude had beeif Well ascertained, without feel- 
ing some of that exciteirfent which, I pr^sutn^; i® enjoyed by#imateurs 
of a horse-race when two horses are* running neck and neck ; and 
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wl^ii tKe discovery of land condrms the mii^ute accureqr of observations 
made upon the heavenly bodies to fi^d its distance, I psesumeb thp 
gratification of,the observer may be not less than that of tn^ winner at 
the race. ; 

For the sake of young navigators, who have not yet set pp ip their 
heads the orrery of which I have spoken, I may mention a step which 
greatly facilitated the creation of it in my own. While we wejre yet }n 
the northern hemisphere I soon got ac<|uainted with the ncpth stfUj and 
assuming him to be accurately in the pole, which is near jenough to the 
truth for ovr ]iurpose^ 1 considered that all lines drawn from him, 
whatever direction they might have in relation to the points of our 
compass, north, south, east, or west, were south lines in the heavens 
and meridians of the spherOf The next step was to get well acquainted 
with t^ree or four remarkalde stars near the equator. Thia may be 
done by the assistance of a friend j but we were all young astronomers 
in the and tlie old hands never became astronomers at all. 

I was therefcnre obliged to work out my acquaintanpe with these 
equatorial stars in the usual manner : by finding lAie time in the tables 
when' 4^7 should come to the meridian, observing their altitudes, and 
comparing St with the known latitude. I took care to carry in my 
head the degrees of declination, and the hours and minutes of Right 
Ascetision of the stars 1 bad thus become acquainted^ with. Having 
made this progress, whenever I sa\v a remarkable star whose name I 
wished to know, I ran a line with my eye from the pole-star through 
h, and another line from the pole-star through that one of my knpwn 
equatorial friends which lay nearest in the way. Tlie angle "made at 
the pole-star by the inclination of those two meridian lines gave me 
the difference of Right Ascension between the two others ; and as 1 
carried that of the known equatorial star in my head, I thus obtained 
this condition of the place of the other without going below for any 
reference or calculation. Still assuming the pole-star to be accurately 
in thei pole, with a quadrant or sextant I next measured the angular 
distance from him to the one whose name 1 wished to discover. The 
arc' of a metndian thus measured, furnished me with the complement 
of the declination of my new friend. Having this approximation to his 
place, 1 was enabled to enter the table of stars contained in our old friend 
John Hamilton More, and in it to find the name of the star 1 wanted. 

The above loose method, abundantly inaccurate as‘a means of^orhi^ 
the place of a star, I always found sufficiently near to me to if, as- 
sisted by the magnitude of the star. It had the advantage of being 
practicable at any time when I b^ened to be upon dec^ without 
waitii^ Until the stair whose name I wished to find should come to the 
metsdiaui This he might npt db in my watch, or^ perhaps, not until 
some time ip the daylight. I thus aopp formed an acquamtance with 
albetafs 'Of the first and second iqajj^nituae ; tny acquaintance with 
them I toefcfifn opportunity .of confirming af|;ej;wards in the usual man- 
ner^ bp their altitude when*on the iqorim^> end noting the time 

of their being tbere^ It is not i^ne in the case of a man walking with- 
out whead that' the greatest ,aimcnlty lies in the first step, ^he com- 
menaement of w endeafpur to acquire n knowledge of the stars, like the 
first gfew of an extensive mu^m,,seems tp preseiri a task like that of 
unravelling the labyrinths of u wUderness ; but qs you ga forward, fixed 
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poiota of reference are multipliedj which makes the rest easy t6 be 
quired. We should have be^ much assisted in the above investigation 
w the heavens by a globe, or map of the stars, but wp had no siich 
thing on board ; as 1 said, we made use of the real heavens instead 
of a model. If there was more difficulty in acquiring knowledge in 
this way, there was more ease in retaining it, according to the view 
held out by Mr. Bonnycastle, in the elegant and concise preface to his 
** Treatise on Algebra which preface, by the way, should be read by 
every youngster, whether his studies be mathematical or not. It is 
only six pages. 

Having mentioned the name of our venerated friend John Hamilton 
More, I will not lose this opportunity of paying a tribute to his me- 
mory. His book contained the only good epitome of navigation at the 
time I speak of. The plan of it has since been superseded by practical 
improvmejits, and the useful tables it contained by others more accu- 
rate and recondite, particularly by Mendoza del Rio’s having added 
to bis truly scientific work tlie tables of common navigation ; but our 
old friend John Hamilton More, wjiose picture, torn from its place 
opposite to the title-page, and ornamented with a cocked-hat and a 
pipe in his mouth, added by some aspirant in the fine arts, used to 
decorate the walls of the berth, must be venerated by every midship- 
man of the last*centttry. But peace to bis shade ! He has had his 
day of &me. May this notice make his name immortal, which it can- 
not fail to do, standing in the pages of the United Service Journal. 

Without always soaring in the heavens, there are objects of a^eep 
interest in Nature wherever she presents herself. Among those which 
become apparent in these latitudes, is the teeming life of the ocean. 
This is made visible by the multitudes of flying fish frequently on the 
wing, pursued as they arc by the larger fish: the skipping bonito; 
the dolphin, with his ever-varying hues of gold, purple, green, and 
orange ; the large and muscular albicor, with his finely-pointed 
head, broad shoulders, and deep chest, and finely-tapering tail, made 
for strength and agility, springing through a fiock of flying fish to a 
distance that gives the idea of his flying also, and carrying nis victim 
along with bim> or singling it out and bounding after it in a manner 
that would be delightfru to those who are fond of coursing. To minds 
of a graver mood, it has suggested reflections on the unhappy lot of 
the smaller fish, which seem but to exist in a continued state of sufler- 
ing, pursued by larger flsh in the water, and attacked by birds when 
they take to the wing. I remember this reflection passing in my own 
mi|id> and it was not corrected until many years afterwards, when we 
lay in a harbour, the waters of which were, at that season, darkened 
by clouds of small fish. Through them the larger ones frequently 
dashed Jn after their prey, or sail^ insolently among them ; while the 
little pnes darted off to all sides, and made a lane for th^ir oppressors 
to pass# Bat I noticed that none of debasing pas^ons which 
follow the oppressions of mankind, and cause the unhappfUeSs of the 
oppressor and the oppressed, prevailed^ here. The moment the danger 
was passed, they were again sporting and pursuing their own prey. So 
that my little friends were more In the situation of a soldier or a sailor, 
who consoles himself with the reflection that an inch of a mi% is as 
good as a mile, and whore the frequent repetition of impending danger 
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tends not to despondency or unhappiness, but on the con^ary, calls 
forth that excitement which we may every day obsiirve to be sighrf 
for by retired veterans. I believe the love of such excitement to be 
so consonant tb our nature, that even the fox-chase«would lose all its 
charms if the necks of those who follow could be perfectly secured by 
their being carried up to the hounds in palanquins. 

Evrery one remembers the observation of Charles XII. when he 
first heard the sound of musket-balls in the air. I remember a similar 
illustration of the feeling I have referred to in a young friend of imy 
own. He was seated beside me in the stern sheets of a boat as we 
rowed up to an enemy’s vessel. The first shot she fired was well 
aimed, and went close over the boat. The singing of a cannqn^bot is 
intelligible enough, even to those who have not heard it before, and 
does not require the question which Charles put when he heard the 
more insidious whizzing of musket-balls. ^‘Wliat noise is that?” 

From henceforth that shall be my music.” My young friend jumped 
on his feet, and clapping his hands exultingly, exclaimed that an 
enemy’s shot had gone over his b^ad” in a manher which indicated 
that all his school-boy hopes had been realised. Poor fellow I he did 
not live to enjoy the music long. 

I had written this much on the flying fish before I read the remarks 
of Bishop Heber on the same subject, in the account Cf his voyage to 
India. That gentleman, led by his habits of piety and benevolence, 
has been induced to believe that the flying fish are not pursued when 
they fly out of the water ; and he considers their flying to be no more 
an indication of their being so chased than the sporting of lambs in a 
field is an indication of their being attacked by serpents. The cases 
are not quite parallel, unless the serpents were as numerous as we can 
perceive the large fish to be ; and umess also the lambs, swallowed in 
dozens, were known to be the natural food of the serpents, by being 
found ill their stomachs. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the existence of that which we mortals 
call evil, aud the better way, perhaps, is to look at it in the face. 
That the fiying fish do sport and play, and enjoy life, there is no doubt ; 
and perhaps they sometimes rise out of the water in doing so. But 
in the course of many opportunities of observing/ by years of sailing in 
tliose latitudes, I should be inclined to say that they did not generally 
fly to any considerable distance, unless when disturbed by :the approach 
of a ship or of their enemies. It is true that the, larger fish cannot 
always be seen ; they are in the water, and often uatoh their victim 
as he falls ; but I have seldom watched the flight of a fleck of flying 
fish for any distance, without being able to detect a leap Irom some of 
tlieir pursuers.. ; . t 

The view I have taken of the case, reduces the evil to the common 
lot of living nature ; and if some seeming evil must exist in the parts, 
let us subpose, with Pope, th«# it is the least possible consistently with 
tlie excellence of the stupendous wlrole. 

(To be toiumued.) 
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Montbrun liaving sent a patrol into Nava da Ver, retired. It had 
evidently been the sole object of the French, on this occasion, to make 
a reconnoissance, for had any thing farther been intended, they would 
have followed up their success, at least till they found soinething capa- 
ble of ofTering an efficient resistance, and liad they even scoured the 
country in front of their right, and which was totally unprotected, a 
great deal of baggage would have fallen into their hands. But they 
had probably gone beyond their original intentions in pursuing the 
Dragoons so far, as has been recorded in a former number. 

The following day the cavalry^ Continuing its march, crossed the 
Coa, passing through the camp of the 62nd regiment, which was 
bivouacked oa the left bank of the river. Probably that gallant corps 
was never in a situation in which it could have b^er set at defiance 
any cavaby attack than in tliis. In their front ran the Coa, passable by 
only one ford, from which the tortuous and rocky path did not admit of 
above two horses abreast. The steep banks, covered with brush- wood, 
confined liorsemen to the narrow road, and we verily believe, that a 
single companf^of the 52ad would have repelled Montbrun with all his 
host ; nevertheless, an absurd alarm was given during the succeeding 
night, and a report consequent on it led us for a moment to doubl the 
position was so inexpugnable. Having passed through the infantry 
camp, the cavalry had retired to a magnificent chesnut grove, abojit a 
mile and a half from the river, and in this delightful encampment fell 
in perfect security. There cannot be a more enchanting scene for a 
gipsy party than a Portuguese chesnut-grove ; the majestic trees are 
covered by so thick a foliage as only to admit at intervals the rays of 
the meridian sun ; the branches gr.ow nearly horizontally at tlie height 
of about seven or -eight feet, giving the appearance of a great green 
awning. We have a very pleasing recollection of such scenes, and of 
the dramas we have seen enacted in them ; — ^the soldiers actively em- 
ployed in their several avocations around the boles of the trees, to 
which their horses are attaclied by means of a forage cord encircling 
the tree ; others at a fire in tlie neighbourhood cooking ; parties pass- 
ing to and fro with water or forage; the erect serjeant-major, with 
white gloves and rattan, walking about with circufnspi^ction. A few 
boo^s hastily piled together in |^rt, screen the simple toilet of an 
officer, who is preparing to enjoy ^ rice broth, as we may gather from 
the preparations his servant has made, by covering the canteen with a 
napun, which seems intended to he occupied ts a dinner-table by two 
performers, who are to be furnished with seats by the adaptation of 
bundles of forage^ In the distance of this part of the scene, a Portu* 
guese hoy, with shining face, is seen bli^wing the fi^re and stirring the 
pot. The officer 8 servant is actively employed in waiting on his 
master, as well us attending to the Ijiorscs and holding Antonio in sur- 
veillance, lest on the one hand, fie allow the fire to go out, or on the 
other, the bishop to put his foot in the pot which contains the mess of 


^ Continued from page Part 1. 1832. 
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four or fire hungry men ; another actor in the dinner scene is just 
arriving from the village Avith a sfnlall skill ' of Vinb g’eiieroso — two 
quarts of which, (Imperial measure,) one raw, the second mulled, may 
very safely be put under the belt of any man after hds day’s Avork. 

The Avriter of these lines had probably indulged to abdut thiaf e:ttent, 
and had early retired to what the Scotch^ call his naked-bed, 'anglice, 
undressed to bis shirt, a bag stuffed with straw acting as mattress, 
while a double blanket and sheet, in addition to the foliage of the ches- 
xiuts, sufficiently shielded from the night air in that lovely climate. 'He 
Avas in the temporary command of a troopt One of the Ser jeantS'of the 
troop commanded the camp guard : about one or two on the folIoAVing 
morning, the latter aAvakened the writer, saying, with great agitation. 

For God’s sake. Sir, get Up and form the troop ; the French cavalry 
has charged yonr friends the 52nd,‘and is cutting them to piehes.” 
IVIilitary men, and especially those Avho served in the light divisiort, 
know hoAv strong an attachment existed betAVeen the officers who* had 
served in the different regiments of that brilliant corps. This' sAd 
intelligence came like a thunder-clap ; two or three minutes sdffieed 
to make the transfer from the naked bed to the back of a horse: About 
fifty of the troop were collected, and trotted off to the reudexirous ‘bn 
the high road. Here Gen. Slade was actively employed in getting his 
brigade mounted. The troops Avere coming to the road^as they forinbd, 
when it ocjurred to all present that the French did their Avork very 
quietly, not a shot had been beard, and the' most absolnte silence 
reigned, although the night Avas clear and calm. It must be allowed 
that the. General from the first expressed his surprise at the meekness 
with Avhich the light division bore their cutting up, although lie had 
been roused from sleep by this alarming intelligence. 

The bearer of this report could not be found, but the guard declared 
that two or three men, nearly naked, had come to tliem and infortned 
them that they had Avith difficulty escaqied from the French cav^alry, 
which had penetrated into tlie 52nd camp, and had destroyed the light 
division. Shortly after, an orderly who had been despatched by Gen. 
Slade, returned Avith the information that the Avliole alarm had arisen 
from the circuiiiKStance of some mules escaping from their tethers, Avhich 
galloped over some of the sleeping soldiers, and had upset some piles 
of arms. Two or three of the soldiets who had been thus roughly 
treated arose from their lairs, and running through the camp spreading 
alarm, continued their course till tliey arrived at the DragooU bivouac. 
The alarm Avas not knoAvn to a great part of the division till the fol- 
lowing morning. We have ventured to place this little ihatter in our 
simple narrative. It may be amusing to the general reader; while the 
military man cannot her too frequently warned ' of the disastrous con- 
sequences which mUy arise from panic ; and the foregoing anecdote 
is at leasif one>proof bf the facility with which it generated. 

A very 'successfnl and brilliant aflPair of cavalry occurred a few days 
after, the battle of Albnera, which \ve have the opportunity of giving 
by a quotation from- a French militay writer, and whihh is as follbAVS : 

Lupine, Conqu^te de f Andahuste.—p^tge 180 . 

. Gi^ndral Latour Maubourg, le 21, a la dlAclsion Godinot, au- 
dessus de Villa Garcia, reyoit du Gdn^ral-en-chef Tordre de se porter en avant 
siir Usagre, et de faire replier les posths ennemis.' Usagi‘6 est situ^e a deux 
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lieujx et demia de Villa Garcia« dans couple et boisde. Au pied 

d'u^e souinit<^> sur laquelle re^i^e qe village, coyle une petite riviep dont 
les bords sent escarp^'s et dinicilement accessibles. Uii pent est jet^ sur 
oette riviere au bas dTJsagi*^. II sert de passage au cheniin de Los Santos, 
d<> Ribeira, et de la'^Basse Estramadure. L’ennemi avoit reconnu une posi- 
tidn favorable, sitr le revets d*uti monticule placd en regard dn village, de 
Tautre cot^ de la riviere; II y place 12 a 1500 chevaox, Cachee pai’ le 
terrain, cette cavalerie ne doit paraitre et agir qu'an moment oil les avant 
posies, forc^ de ceder le terrain, so replieront sur Usagre et le d(^passeroht 
ensuite. 

“ Le G^n^ral Latour Maubourg veut s’assurer avant d'occuper ce point si 
I’ennemi en a 4vacu($ les environs: il ordonna, en cons<?quence, au Gen<?ral 
Briche de so porter avcc sa cavalerie legere, par im long detour laissant 
Ueagr^ a gauche vers la riviere ;,de francliir ensuite le ravin dans un en- 
droit ou il pr^sente ]>eu d’escarpements, et d'(!^clairer notte droite. L ex<5- 
ciitioii de ce mouvement, exige du temps, h cause des difficultes du ter - 
rain. Sana attendre cependant que le OWi. Briche parmsse de l^intre ciite 
du ravin, les 4® et 20* de dragons, qui forment la tete de la^ division Latour 
Maubourg, traversent la village d^ja abandonne par Fenuemi; le (joii, 
Bron a leur tete, ils descendent la rampe qui conduit au punt, ct passeiit 
brusquement sur la rive gauche ; niais a peine le 4® ii-t-il mis le pied sur 
cette rive, que les Anglais d^bouchent avee impdtuositd do derriere le 
oOteau qui les a jusque-la tenus Oachds. Le Gen. Bron fait d^s ce moment 
avec le 4e le plus vigoreux efforts pour contenir Fennemi. 

Le 20® de dragons se porte sans delai au secours des escadrons engngi^s, 
avec autant de promptitude que le passage du pont, ou les chevaux ne 
peuvent pas ddfilerj que par deux, le permet, mais ces deux r^imens qui 
reunis comptent moins de 700 chevaux, sont hors d’dtat de v^sister ^la cavalrie 
enneraie, trop supdrieure en nombre, et se rcplient vers le pont. Lo 26^ de 
dragons (memo brigade) descend aiissi la rampe, dans le desseln de porter 
secours aux troupes compromises, et pr^sentc la t("te de sa colonne siir le 
pont, tandis que celles-ci fortement ramendes sy pressent pour repasser la 
riviere. Cette position est rendue encore plus critique par Fartillerie An*, 
glaise, tirant a mitraille sur nos regimens figglomdrc% en avant de ne 
3 pieces d’artillerie HolUtndaise au service de France, mises en batterie a 
la droite d’Usagr^, ne peuvent neutralizer le feu du canon enemie, qui 
occupo une position plus avantageuse. Les 4c et 20,. hors d’etat de pouvoir 
repousser les Anglais et meme de se d^g.ager, se replient u la hn^ ou plutot 
se dispersent dans les jardins en avant du village. Le G^i^ral Latour 
Mattbodrg termine cependant ce combat inc^gal en pr^scrivant au Gt^neriil 
Bouvier-4'dclats de faire mettre pied d terro au 14> de dragons le 1'® de la 
2* brigade, et de la disposer en tirailleur pour chasser Fennemi des janlins. 
Les Anglats sent arrAt^s, en effet, par cette mesure, et reprennent bientot 
apreslapositionqo'ilfioceupaient avant le combat, tandis queries 4® et'20® de 
dragons ddgagds ^U6si> rejoignent leur division. Le Coiond Farine du 4® resta 
au pouvoir de Fennemi; 4Q0 dragons et autant de chevaux avaient etc 
dcharp^s ou pris,"' &c. 

We really are apprehensive ihat,»any ,rejnoi*hs we can make upon 
this long extract^ will do little towards strengthening,. the claim. < of 
Gen# Luniley and bis cavalry to the highest meed of ^praise# The 
Frf^OiChi statement, seems to he a very fmr one. We were no^t with 
thnfe part of tlm armyi ao^ de not bAppen to have mf acqoufit 

of the. actipRA nw of the loss accruing foout it ou pa?t of. the .Bri- 
tish. Let it he observed that tlm/Freneh writer estimates tlm British 
force at 12 to 1500: it is not worl^.our while to dispute ,the number,; 
it must, however/ be granted, th^ the,, .^^jpeu^nign must, hftve done 
. justice to bis countrymeu in not undert^ing the.fptce opposed to them. 
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He must be supposed to be correct in his statement of the French 
force, which he states to have been the division Gddinot, which, how- 
ever, had no opportunity of taking a share in the action, and probably 
was hot within reach of Usagre at the time ; but diat three brigades 
of cavalry, the two heavy brigades of Bron and Bouvier-d'eclats, and 
the chasseur brigades of Bridie, were present and employed, there can 
be no doubt. 

Th& French brigades were usually very strong, and it would be a 
very moderate calculation to suppose that they had a force of 3000 
cavalry. There can be no doubt that had thef whole of this force been 
properly directed against Gen. Lundey, he must have retired, or pro- 
bably would have suftered severely had he been induced to engage 
with double hjs numliers. The General, seeing that the French began 
to pass the bridge while Gen. Bridie* was at too great ti distance to 
admit of his lending any assistance, allows- one brigade to pass the 
river, and Hy • an impetuous charge breaks the enemy , and throws 
them completely into confusion ; and having destroyed or taken 400 of 
the enemy, he is driven from the remainder of' Ins prey by the lire of 
a fresh regiment of dragoons, who are dismounted on the opposite 
bank, and are enabled to push off the British dragooiivS, without being 
exposed to any danger whatsoever. 

The French writer lays a good deal of stress on the l^ervices render- 
ed by our artillery. We have no doubt that whatever bravery and 
skill could accomplish, was done by Capt. Lefevre*s troop on this as on 
every other occasion, btit as this troop was the whole amount of that 
arm which the British had at Usagre, we cannot believe but Latour 
Maubourg must have had a larger artillery force on this occasion, as 
we see that he had three brigades of cavalry ; he could not have left 
himself so unprovided with artillery, as to be bullied by live, light six- 
pouiidersmid one light howitzer. The truth must be, that the breiich, 
seeing the Colonel, Farine, had taken his grist to a bad mill, and 
expecting the Knglish dragwins to cross the river, sent away their 
artillery, xvhich would have impeded the retreat of their trO^s, and 
perhaps might have become the spoil of the enemy* Gen. Luniley 
had to congratulate himself on a most daring and, completely successful 
attack upon a superior enemy, commanded by an olficer of the greatest, 
distinction. Latour Maubourg had separated* his force, and attempted 
to pass a defile without clearing his front. He bad transgressed the 
rules of war and of postSi with which he was no doubt most conver-^ 
sant ; but it is iih possible to applaud too highly the conduct of th^ Bri- 
tish General, who at Onc^ detected the errors of his' opponent, and 
effectually took advantage of the favourable position be W'as placed in. 
Gen, Ltimley's conduct can only i)e appreciated by those who have 
witnessed cavalry affairs, and who know, therefore, how much prom]^- 
tude is r'-gqnirPd^ und that whatever calculations were previously made>' 
or whatever arrariigtunents the most watchfif! foresight may havesttg- 
gested-; stilh th^’rSative circuihstanVes are Continually changing. 
tliisi occasion a minliftfes'dejay’ might' have allowed the whole 

of Gen/Brhh'S brigade to pm tbe^ bridge, and if thus Bron had been 
ahlo fbt a tepeh‘th^ British attack, Gen^^Bouvier-d^yclats 

(what for* a snarpsliooter!)^*' instead ef acting en ilraUhiir, 

would haw founds meanO to get bis brigade across the stream, (for 

z 2 
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sttcji it waSj, and not a river,) either by the bridge or at sonie other 
place, where the banks were accessible ; Gen. Briche would have 
conxe up, and the British would have been in a precious mess. 

We frequently hear of chess as a military game, and although it is a 
game we have long cultivated, we must deny, at least, that it at all 
tutors the mind for affairs of posts. In chess tlie player may take as 
much time as he pleases, whereas prompt decision js the desideratum 
in active warfare. If chess is to teach anything, it must be restricted 
to strategy. Practice alone can make an officer perfect in this work ; 
but occasionally, even when the commander has not been habituated to 
such scenesj if he is possessed of great determination, and has confi- 
dence in his soldiers, he may, by putting on a good countenance, and 
by acting with vigour and promptitude, taking advantage of any cir- 
cumstances which are favourable to him, gain an advantage over a 
superior enemy before his opponent has time to ascertain his force, 
and to extricate himself from the difficulties which he is 'thrown into 
by the successful attack made upon his advanced guard. 

The whole of the*cavalry followed Lord Wellington to the soiitli, 
where the army remained till the end of July, when it returned to 
the neighbourhood of Ciudad Bodrigo. Duihig this period we do 
not recollect any cavalry action. The Preuch were everywhere supe- 
rior to the Brithih cavalry in point of number. 

Marshal Alarmont having collected a large force, advanced to the 
relief of Rodrigo. A s])lendid affair occurred at El Bodou qn the 25th 
of August, when Gen. Picton’s division not only reptdled, but actually 
charged an immense host of Frencli cavalry. The small body of 
British cavalry made several gallant charges, and their conduct was 
highly applauded ; but as the French had 4000 horsemen while tlie 
British cavalry did not exceed 4(K) or 500, little could be expected 
from them, aud no doubt they owed their safety to the gallantry of the 
infantry. Many accounts have been published of this afhiir, and the 
gallant conduct of Picton’s division, and, especially on this occasion, 
of Colville’s brigade, cannot be too frequently held up to the admi- 
ration of the army. But what were the French doing ? they had 4000 
cavalry, a numerous artillery, and for a long time they were only 
opposed by a single brigade of infantry, three squadrons of dragoons, 
and four guns. Surely, had their attack been energetic and repealed, 
thw must have swallowed up this gallant band. The country is open, 
ana peculiarly suited to cavalry movements ; yet all the French ac- 
complished, was, to give the opportunity to Colville’s brigade to achieve 
fresh honors, and to set an example w'hich was of advantage to the 
whole British army. Shortly after the affair of El Bodon, we had an 
opportunity of seeing a great deal e^f the 5th fregiment, which took a 
prominent share in the glory of that day ; we saw officers and private 
soldiers who bad been wounded by grape-shot while iii>«quare, — they 
spok^ highly of the conduct of the French cavalry officers, one of 
whom would not surrender though ieft quite alone.*^* Now, this is all 
very well, but \vhat does it imply 4 that the French cavalry officers 
were brave. We willingly allow such to be the case, and to add that 
on all occasions they showed the greatest courage, and set a good ex- 
— — 

• The anecdote, from a different source, uf given in our last Number. 

Traits and Incidents,^, 229 .— Kn* 
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urn pie to their men, who neverthdess, ns on thi^ occasion, frequently 
left them alone. The British cavalry seldom gave their officers such 
opportunities of showing their bravery. The following day, Marmont 
assembled an overpowering forCe in front of Fu!fente Guiiialdo, ami 
Lord Wellington withdrew his army during the night, and retired 
to Aldea de Ponte. After passing the frontier of Spain, the country 
becomes quite unsuited to caviilry. 

A great deal has been said of the inferiority of the French horse, 
and unquestionably he is a low-bred animal, for which very reason he 
is the more able to endure the hardships to which the horses df light 
cavalry are exposed. The French horse, generally, trots well, and is 
sure-footed; on the retreat from Guiiialdo, the writer of these pages 
i\as followed by a small party of Lancers, and near Peubla d' Agava 
one of them deserted to him, and was immediately sent to head- 
([uurters, .escorted by a well-mounted dragoon. The Frenchman 
started at a banging trot, keeping his friend at a hard gallop ; and had 
he not been called to and requested to moderate his pace, he would 
most assuredly have. done up the heavy ere they had accomplished the 
two or three miles to Aldea de Ponte. The writer purchased a horse 
taken at Fuentes d’Onore from the 5th Hussars ; it was a little horse, 
but (juite as ht to carry a light weight as many of ^ur horses. The 
writer is no feather weight ; the Frenchman carried him well, was good 
in all his paces, and after doing good service became the charger of the 
AASsistaiit-Surgcoii. 

Having iio^v brought my sketch of the British cavalry on the Pe- 
ninsula to a ])oriod, for the present, I beg to notice' two letters which 
have appeared in the Journal. Respecting the one from Colonel Bro- 
thertoii: — with reference to the charge of the 14th Light Dragoons, in 
Avliich Colonel Talbot fell, 1 can only say that having frequently heard 
accounfs of that affair, I had the opportunity of having my memory 
refreshed by an intimate friend, a highly esteemed officer of the ritle 
brigade, from whom I received pretty much the same account as I had 
hoard on previous occasions. Let it not be supposed that I at all 
•place my hearsay evidence in comparison with Colonel Brothcrtoii s 
account of the affair in which he appears to have taken so prominent a 
part ; and I take the earliest opportunity of pointing the attention of 
the readers of the United Service Journal to the first letter in, the 
General Correspondence, of No. XLI. I had assumed the existence of 
artillery in the neighbourhood, as I have scarcely ever seen so large a 
force unaccompanied by guns. Infantry was at hand, and Colonel 
Brotliei^on has happily expressed himself, that it was a charge incon** 
hiderately executed. , PerhapvS I had gone too far in saying that it was 
inconsiderately planned. The o*ther letter wdiich takes notice of my 
paper, is signed An Impartial Reporter of British Cavalry.** I have 
no doubt of^e correctness of his journal, from which an extract is 
given ; I ha4 no intention to detract from the merit of any portion of 
the cavalry, and least of aU, from Gen. Slade's brigade. Not Having 
been in the Peninsula at the tifna of Lord Wellington's retreat, I ob- 
tained an account of the affair of Alcoentrd from a very able hand, part 
of which is given in my sketch as the work of. ajnother hand. It is 
now before me, and I cannot see x’sfhat is wrong. It is true that Gen. 
Slade's brigade is not mentioned in the ifccount I have given. The 
journal of the ‘‘ Imparjtial Reporter” mentions that Gen. Slade came 
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gs^lupiiig Rp, -nnd ordered fbrtj men to mount, See* but it doee not 
mention that these forty men took any share in the fight, nor do 1 
see anything else iu' the jounial which militates against, my sketcii. 
Having headed my papers with the title of British Cavalry on the 
Peninsula, I have thought it necessary to mention many afiairs which 
occurred while 1 was absent from the Peninsula, that something of an 
appearance of continuity might be preserved- Having be^n promoted 
into another regiment, I left the Peninsula after the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and 1 did not return to Lord Wellington's army till the 
spring of 1813; it is therefore my intention to resume the account of 
tlie British cavalry from the commencement of the Vittoria campaign, 
and as the highly interesting intervening period will probably be 
filled up by others, I propose to distinguish my papers by the sig- 
nature of, 

Samoht. 


NOTES FROM VAN l)iriMEN‘'s LAND. 

AccORDino to my promise, I have thrown together a few hasty 
notes from my jauriial. Without farther preface, I shall at once com- 
mence with an endeavoui* at a description of the first land we made, 
after our departure from Old Enriand, which was the small island of 
Porto Santo. As the ship passed wifhin a few miles of the shore, 1 
had a tolerably good view of it. It appears to be a barren rocky island 
about twelve or fifteen miles in length, with two remarkable conical- 
shaped hills at the extremities, from which the hand slopes gradually 
down to the centre, the lowest part visible from the sea ; a few strag- 
gling houses and a small church are built on this plain, and here and 
there A phtch of green shows some attempt at cultivation, but whether 
of vines or of cabbages, I was too far off to distinguish. 

After passing Porto Santo, a few hours' sail with a light though 
steady breeze, brought us to the far-famed island of Madeira. How 
shaft I describe to you in adequate terms, what appeared to me the 
most enchanting scenery I had ever beheld ?— crocks in every variety of 
shape rising from a sea clear and blue as the azure sky above our 
head^-^moutitains clotlied fh)m the base to the very summit with vine- 
yards, the It^t Verdure of whose foliage strongly contrasted with the 
reddish yellow colour of the soil which in many places showed itself. 
Nor were human' habitations wanting to give an appearance of life 
and civilization to the scene ; villas and cottages were thickly strewed 
over the less jprecipitous parts of tlm island, qnd here and there a 
convent rose in solitary seclusion, display ing a black cross on RkS 
whitened front. The ship was steered into the bay of J^nchal, and 
bronght to opposite the town bearing the same name, WliiSi is built in 
a semicircular form "round the bay, and extends back some distance on 
the sloping sides a ravine, into which the mountain immediately 
above and behind the town is divided*. A signal was hoisted at Our 
mast-head fOr a 'boat to come off with fruit and vegetables, but although 
the lazy rascals* of l^ortuguese mnst^have obserwd our signal, no boat 
from the shote approadhted^us : so after in vain for about an 

hour, and as you' may well suppose heaVtily cursihg all and each of tlie 
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boatmen of Funchal and its vicinity^ we once more stood to and bade 
adieu to Madeira^ without having ta^ed its grapes or landed our let- 
ters. Before the sun had sunk to rest> all traces of this beautiful 
island had disappeared, and full three months were "to elapse ere, with 
the exception of a distant view of the island of Palma, one of the 
Canaries, and a small island, or rather a large rock, in the southern 
ocean, called, St. Paul’s, we were again to be gladdened with a sight of 
terra-firma. 

When you look on the map, and track me over half the world of 
waters that separate us, you will think so much space could not have 
been sailed over without encountering the many hair-breadth escapes 
and moving perils that in the imaginations of Ye Gentlemen of 
England” are inseparable from a sea- voyage; and as you wished par- 
ticularly for the description of a storm, I will try and conjure up one 
for your gratification. 

W ell then, shift the scene, darken the stage, and sirjipose yourselves 
somewhere in the great Southern Ocean after founding the Cape of 
Good Hope. There ’s plenty of sea-roorn in all conscience ; however, 1 
must draw yet more largely on your imagination. You are, then, to 
sujipose that the good ship lias been running for some time before a 
spanking breeze, accompanied by not more than tli^ usual inconve- 
niences that attend a lightly laden convict ship ; for whatever may be 
the burthen of the crimes on each prisoner's back, and some, no doubt, 
weigh heavily enough, they make not one inch difference in the vessel's 
draught of water, so that she has nothing but her ballast to steady her 
as she rolls and tumbles on her course through a heavy sea; — and that 
to-day the wind has freshened, and one sail after another has been taken 
in to ease the masts and save the owner’s canvass ; the sun has set 
amidst a bank of dark and dense clouds fast coming up astern ; the 
sky in eVery part of the heavens looks \vild and threatening ; the sea 
rollouts after the ship in towering waves, which roll on in mountain 
majesty; over head a scud is drifting with fearful velocity — all this 
forebodes but too plainly an approaching storm. Now look on our deck 
and see what preparations are making to contend with it. — Impimis, 
the carpenter (whose importance on board ship runs in an inverse ratio 
to the fall of the mercury in the barometer, sure sign of bad weather,) 
is over the side knocking in the ports to those apologies for windows, 
which in fine weather are allowed to remain open, admit sufficient light 
into the cabins to make darkness visible, and fresh air enough to m^e 
you long for more, but in such weather as 1 am now endeavouring to 
bring before your imagination, are always closed by thick wooden ports 
driven in from the outjiide, light and air being thus completely excluded. 
The captain appears on deck irf his south-wester ; the main-sail is 
stowed, the spanker brailed up, and men are lying out on the yards, 
doubleceefiin^the main and foretop-sails. Thus the ship is stripped 
for the expected contest with the elements, and not too scorn, for even 
now their fury is let loose upon her. A dense masj of clouds rising 
from where the sun had set, Imd, gradually overspread the heavens, 
leaving however sufficient light to see, as sailors say, the squall coming. 

. It approaches like a thick impenetrable veil stretched over half the 
heavens, its lower edge resting on* the sea, which, lashed into foam, 
forms - no bad representation of -a richly ffing'cd Wder; a whistling 
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soiiad i$ Ikeard through the rigging,«-*-if in a sentimental mood you 
m^y ,fa|icy it a sigji, such as “ young hearts breathe when love's first 
dream is nigh/' or such as " older hearts heave to fiijd it-^alas 1" 

l^Iind your weather helui," shouts the captain to the man at the 
wheel. The ship seems to pause and tremble for one moment's space, 
then as the furious blast strikes on her diminished sails, rushes like a 
headstrong courser madly forward, dashing aside the water from her 
bows, and as she ])lunges over the opposing billows buries now one 
side then the other deep in their bosom, and still borne swiftly onward, 
leaves behind the short-lived track where foam and ripple mark her 
fierce struggle with the ocean. But, as Byron says,-— . 

Pass we the eale, the calm, the change, the tack. 

And each well-known caprice of wave and wind, 

Till on some jocund morn to land ! and all is well.*' 

It was, then, on some jocund morn, when at a cheer froln the fore- 
castle all eyes were strained to catch the first glimpse of land, which 
none but the practised eyes of a sailor could have distinguished to be 
other than a cloud in the horizon. A favourable wind, however, by 
rjnickly decreasing our distance from it, soon dispelled all doubts, when 
seen in strong relief, through a clear transparent atmosphere, rose the 
south west cape 'Of Van Diemen's Land, frowning over its ocean bed in 
solitary grandeur, seeming to bid defiance alike to the ravages of time, 
and to the boisterous, never-ceasing assaults of the waves at its base, 
and so roughly formed of Nature's most solid and substantial masonry 
that you might wonder how, even from afar, it could have appeared the 
shadowy cloud we first beheld it. During the day as we were sailing 
very near the shore, I observed the whole of the coast to be bold and 
rocky, here a tremendously high cliff or mountain, there a dee}) cleft or 
ravine, disdaining all order or uniformity, and seeming to have been 
formed by some terrible convulsion of nature as an impassable barrier to 
the ever-rolling waters of the great Southern Ocean. Such was our 
first view of the southern coast of Van Diemen's Land, affording, in 
truth, no very cheering pros}iect; and I can well imagine many a vo- 
luntary exile udiom necessity hjis driven to renounce liis native land and 
seek better fortunes on this side the globe, to have experienced a sink- 
ing of the heart when tlicvse rough cliffs first met his gaze, so unlike tlie 
^rdurc-crowned shores of his father-laud. What might have been the 
feelings of the convicts who crowded the fore part of our deck, eager to 
catich a sight of the country that was to be to many of them that bourne 
from wlience they wxre sentenced never to return, I shall not attempt 
to divine, but this iron-bound coast must have brought the refiectioii 
that escape was hopeless- 

‘VV'haJt were the feelings of the soldiers, their guard ? J oy at the 
of speedily getting on shore, was growled forth^in E^iglish, 
asserted ii)L Scotch, and almost shrieked and quite sworn to in Irish. 
The following night we had beat refund Tasman's Head, the extreme 
point of lam} on the south-eastern coasf of the island ; and on tlio next 
mgr^iing going op deck, I experienced a pleasure only to be duly ap- 
preciated by those who have passed week after week on the ocean, with 
no object save its eVef shifting though unchanged face for the eye to 
rest on, as it roves over its 'dreary waste of waters: day after day, iu- 
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deed, glides away in a sort of dreary existence; and the shadows that 
ilit across the mind in these watery dreams at 8ea$ are fantastic as the 
foam, and evanescent as the bubhJe formed by its billows. We were 
in Storm Bay, at the entrance of the river Derwent, the weather mild, 
clear and beautiful ; the unruffled waters of the bay completely belied 
its name ; on our left, or to use a more seamanlike expression; on our 
larboard-quarter, Tasman s Head, wliich we had passed in the night, 
was still visible, a fellow giant in size and height to the south-west 
cape, still nearer, stretching wide on our beam by^ Bruin’s Island, 
thickly covered with wood, and presenting a wild pictureque assem- 
blage of rocks, intermixed with trees of a gigantic growth, and shrubs 
ill inextricable confusion. The shore, which hitherto had been bold, 
])erpeiidicular and rocky, as we approached towards the northern ex- 
tremity c ^ the island, suddenly curved inward, forming a deep well- 
sheltered bay ; and as I remarked that its sandy beach held out a pro- 
spect of good anchorage and easy landing, I was told that this was 
Adventure Bay, and that it was here Cook had fj^und a safe harbour 
for his vessels when led by the spirit of enterprise to the discovery of 
these remote regions. On our right, too, the shore presented a steep 
and rocky aspect, offering to our view a succession of perpendicular 
lofty cliffs; then the land rises to a great height and ^terminates ab- 
ruptly towards the sea in another towering head-land, called Cape 
Raoul ; beyond it Cape Pillar was just discernible, and Tasman’s Island 
in the far distance. 

AVe now entered the mouth of the river Derwent, which, as I before 
observed, discharges itself into Storm Bay. This is a beautiful river, its 
l)roadtIi varies from two to three miles, its shores in some places high aud 
ruggeil, in others slo])ing gradually down to the ^voter’s edge, thickly 
covered with wood, which is here and there cleared away, and a greener 
])atch of irfew acres in extent, and a low-roofed little hut or cottage, mark 
the solitary dwelling of some poor settler. On sailing farther up the river, 
these openings or clear spaces in the surrounding forest became more fre- 
quent and of a greater extent, and the cottages increased in size and ap- 
peared more habitable. This, and the sight of shipping lying snugly at 
anchor, gave evidence that we were approaching the haunts of man ; 
and now we could descry the roofs of many houses just visible above 
the crest of a ridge of land, which bore unequivocaj marks that man 
had here asserted hi.s dominion over nature ; it was clear of timber, in 
])art cultivated, and on the extreme point projecting into the river was 
a low turf-covered battery of earth, that would have looked formidable 
but that its gaping embrasures showed a beggarly account of empty 
gun-carriages. Having passed this peaceful fortification, the shore on 
the left recedes, the river opening Into a wide and beautiful expanse of 
watir, and Hobart, the capital of Van Diemen’s Land, situated on the 
curved s^iore t^his bay, at the foot of a majestic mountain, whose sides 
u ere clothed with wood aud wliose summit the clouds had hidden, lay 
in sunshine before us. We dropped our anchor amongst several othef 
ships, and amidst the bustle and ttxcjtcment of getting on shore I innst 
drop my pen, with a promise to resume it, and send you more Aotes 
the first opportunity. 
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OBSERVAMONS UPON NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
OR CONSTRUCTION. 

BY CAPT. W. SYMON&fl, R.X. 

The growing importanco of the science of Naval Construction, and tho 
various modifications it is undergoing and may yet be subject to, induce 
us to place before our readers the following practical essay by one of the 
most eminent existing Professors of that science. — En. 


To ihe Editor of, ike Untied Service Journal, 

Sir,— T'he few pages which comprise this little tract, were printed eight 
years since, at the desire of my friends. I did not then imagine that 1 should 
have been brought into public notice as a naval architect, but those friends 
were the means of my first constructing the Columbine, eighteen-gun sloop; 
then the Pantaloon, ten-gun brig; and the present naval administration 
have ordered me to ionstruOt the Vernon frigate, of fifty guns ; the Vestal 
frigate, of twenty-six guns; the Rover corvette, of eighteen guns; tlie 
Snake and Serpent, sixteen-gun brigs ; and the Pandora packet ; in fdl of 
which I have put to the test the argument of the tract. I have endeavour- 
ed to combine st^ability, capacity, velocity, and strength, without sacrificing 
beauty. The judgment of practical naval men must decide whether 1 have 
made any improvement in the system of naval constniction. 

The Pantaloon, which I presume has been satisfactorily trie.d and approv- 
ed of, furnishes me with a minimum to my scale : 1 have only to hope that 
the Vernon will produce a maximum, upon which scale vessels of any size 
may in future be proportionately formed upon the same princijile," Thave 
only to add, that as I desire to have the full credit of my principle if suc- 
cessful, (as it is borrowed from no other source,^ so I am prepared to 
acknowledge my error if failure awaits me. I shall have tlie pleasure of 
forwarding to you the principal elements of these vessels according to your 
desire. 

I am, Sir, your obedient, liumble servant, 

W. Symonds, Captain 11 N. 

Woolwich Dockyard, May ^5th, 1832. 


Thirty y^ra* experience iii tlie Naval jservice, whex*ein few have surpassed the 
writer in euthusiasm^and avidity to gain a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the professiou, encourages him tt> advance a few observations, queries, and remarks 
on the subject of Naval Architecture or (^Construction $ and the Cf>nsideration that 
any subject so nearly connected with the vital interests of (Ireat Britain, as her 
“ wooden walls,” ought to create some attention, and deserves, at least, a fair, 
impartial, and unprejudiced consideration, tempts him to proceed. 

It is by no means singular to consider British-built ships inferior in form to 
those of France, Spain, and the United Svates, and by no roeana superior to those 
of any other maritime nation ; whereas it appears natural to infer, that from hav- 
lug^so much more practict^ in a navy so numerous as is ours ij]^ comparison with 
thaF of aoy other natum, we ought to have learned the principle of excelling in the 
art of naval construction, as we have in ojther works of science and iii^eniuty ; and 
thht our long experience would have produced vessels fis superior in form, symme- 
try, beauty, and ca^aeity, as ours are beyond all others in point of materials and 
workmaushipi In that case we should most assuredly meet the enemy upon a dif- 
ferent footing, and then would the courage and tactics of British seamen find a cer- 
tain field for their display* . A small godd-sailing fieet, from choice of position and 
the celerity of its movements, would 1)^ an overmatch for superior numbers j and 
single cruisers would clear tlwf seas of fast-sailing privateers. We should no longin’ 
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liear of tliat dismay and disappointment which are too often and too fatally the re- 
sults of had sailinf^, for the unworthiness and Inability of a yessel upon bad princi- 
ple, lu e both disgusting to the officers and crew destined to sail in her. 

Having so far ventured to reflect on this interesting and important subject, it is 
natural to expect that a reason should be assigned for the opinions resulting there- 
fr<»m ; and a statement of those evils from whence the calamity is deducible, which 
is attributable to two circumstances, — the first, an imperfect manner of ascertain- 
ing the tonnage,* and secondly, the duty on tonnage t the evasion of which proves 
that the method of calculating it is vague and eiToneous ; and the comparison of 
our forms and ilimensions with vessels of those nations who have no duty mi ton- 
inige, and whose mode of admeasurement diflers from ours, confirms the assertion# 

To those perijous whose partiality and prejudice in favour of what is at present 
t/ie system, and Avhat has been formerly the aise, blinds them to improvement, 
even where it is as evident as noon-day; and to those whose interest it is to adhere 
to the present erroneous system, whose vessels are already constructed prcpos- 
Lerously, tor the very purpose of evading the tonnage-duty, these observations are 
not addressed. 

It may bo domaiided why the manner in which merchant-vessels are constructed 
should at aJi iuleriere with, or affect tJie formation of inen-of-war P It is obvious 
that where vessels ai*e built in merchants* yards, upon no other principle hut 
strcmgth, and to caiu-y more than tliey register, the mastet-shipwright, the assist- 
ant, the foreman, labourer, and the apprentice, become wedded to the mode which 
prevails, prejudice and custom unite to fix them in that style, which they (the 
ariiliccrs) do not prove by practice and personal obser\ation at sea, but they learn 


In what is stated relative to construction, however, a considerable fallacy, I 
am infoi intMl, prevails, so that the difference of foreign and British building, in re- 
gard to exjiense, is i'^ir from being as great as at first sight appears : this is ouang 
to tlie mode by which the charge is computed, wdneh is on the tonnage. The ton- 
nage of the British ship, I understand, is computed by her registered measuTement; 
that of tlic foreign one by hei* actual capacity. It is known that the capacity of the 
British ship exceeds by one- third, and frequently much more, the regi.stered ton- 
nage ; mid for this diuerence, therefore, a deduction should be made per ton in 
calculating the nominal expense of her building, which at once reduces the compa- 
rative expe*ise per ton in that proportion .** — yide Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, by the Right Hon, T, Wallace, Vice President of the Board of Trade, and 
tdiainiiun of tJie Committee. 

t “It. has been usual to make a comparative estimate betueen the cost of Bri- 
ti.sh aird foreign ships, according to the rate per ton, without refei’ring to the fact 
that abroad the measured tonnage of a ship represents her burthen, whereas 
according to our mode of admeasurement, a vessel built in this country of IdO tons 
register, and by which tonnage the price'for building is agreed upon, will burthen 
about 220 tons, being nearly one-half more than her register tonnage. Vessels of 
a larger description burthen more in proportion to their tonnage than that already 
stated. I have known vessels of 400 tons register carry mixed cargoes of 800 tons. 
It is a curious fact, that a ship which was in the port of London, was put into dock 
for the purpose of being raised upon, so as to increase her capacity of stowage ; be- 
fore going into dock admeasured more than after she had been raised upon, 
altliougli by those means she acquired the «ipacity of carrying nearly 100 tons 
more than she could have, done previously to such alteration ; on re-survey she 
measured less when she came out of doclf, than under her old register, though 100 
tons larger. 

“ The {[lode o£« admeasurement In this country is frequently attended anth 
serious consequences ; for with the avoiding the payment of the heavy rates, dues, 
and i)ort-charges,’ we latterly have been in the habit of building vessels long, nar- 
row, and deep in their holds ; which peculiar construction ma|^es a vessel of com- 
p.u-atively large burthen, small in adnieaiurement. The effect of that mode of 
imilding is^ that ships when deeply ladeu, find it difficult to beat olf a lee shore, nof 
van they stand without ballast. The pressure of the lofty masts and taunt rig re- 
quisite for a vessel so constructed, makes a/ihip less durable, the wear and tear 
is greatly increased. They are also liable to heavy charges, nbt being able to shift 
without ballast.” — f'idc Hall’s Observation on the Navigation Laws. 
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that the purpose of tlie proprietor is fully answered. These really excellent work« 
■men are, or may he introduced into the King’s yards, where possibly they will be- 
come master-shipwrights, and be promoted to be Surveyors of the Navy, (an olfuo 
described by the French as that of IngOnieur Constriicteur,*) and Avhat will proba- 
bly be the conscfiuencC, beauteous models present theinst-lves of foreign inveiUhiu 
•and construction, which in comparison to persons thus brought \i]) appear too fine, 
too broad, and in real fact in every way far beyond the conception and coini)relien- 
sion of those who have not studied and proceeded \ipoii princii»le ; hut who content 
themselves with following the old beaten path, owing to which great migfortnne, 
the most precious works of first-rate masters f are doomed to be broken xip, that 
they may not appear as foils to the awkward forms of veritable llriiish bottoms. 

All the navy have observed futile attempts to imitate some of these inimitable 
models, but have rarely or never seen a perfect similarity, and very seldom a tole- 
rable one : some improvement, as it has been termed, has ai once destroyed the 
principle of the imitation. It is alsd as well known, that vessels with dilfereiit 
caipacities, upon diametrically opposite principles, but because their dimensions of 
length and breadth, and even because their number of guns nearly assimilate, arc 
(without any regard to properties or to formation) too often jumbled together in 
one heterogeneous classification ; and are unhappily doomed to the same masts and 
yards, the same sails, stores, ballast, tanks, casks, provisions, and number of men. 

Those forty line-of-battle ships, all of similar description, known in the service 
by the name of The Forty Thieves,” are sad instances of deformity, it must be 
allowed, and it is only justice to declare it, although it may perchance happen, that 
one of liicse ships, all or either of them, may be found in some rare, vei-y boliiary 
instance, to do their duty well, and may even prove on that occasion, from a head 
sea, a calm, or a^casiialty that rarely happens, as good as the finest and most per- 
fect model ; that would be a poor recompense for behaving ami sailing ill every 
other day in the year. It may not be inconsistent here to advert to a more 
moflem invention, or what, it is said, is intended to be an improvement upon the 
cightcen-gun brig, and which has come under the observation of the writer. The 
Martin sloop-of-war having injured her fore foot by striking upon a rock in the 
Archipelago, Avas hove down at ^lalta, and to the great surprise of prolessioiial un- 
derstanding persons, required eighteen tons of iron ballast in Iier after end to effect 
the object, which quite reverses the principle in coustnictioii of the fish form, or 
fan entrance and fine run. The officers belonging to her stated, that it wns 
Intended she should sail eighteen inches deeper in the water bodily ^han it was 
possible to effect, and that her best sailing trim is eighteen inches by the liead, in- 
stead of eighteen inches by the stern, as intended by the projector : her lim* of 


* ‘^Science de L’liig^mieur , Constructeur .” — Vide Encycloptdio Mcthodiqne, 
1783. 

•p M. Diihamel du.Monceau, who published a much-esteemed ju’aetieal treatise 
oh Naval Construction in 1762, encourages invention founded upon priiu ijde, and 
considers the practice of many calling themselves constructors, (alluding to those 
who waste their attention upon copying mt^ek wliicli are even considered and es- 
teeined as good ones,) as servile and mef^anical ; recommending the constructor to 
ms^ke use of his own reason, physic«illy and inathematicaliy, before he produces his 
phiU ; that he must make himself acquainted with solids and fluids, and that he 
should combine all objects ; so that in gaining desirable qiuUifications, he must be 
pareful.not to oca^sion bad ones- The work in question, and a treatise on ships by 
Ifpujjuer, proved highly beneficial to the students of Naval Arcliitecture in 
^Ignce, insomuch th^t at the commencement of the revolution, i^was asserted that 
scarcely afiy Iwo French mcn-of-war of the day, of any celebiTty, wertf similar to 
each other, Avhich assertion was deduced i^um the knowledge that each vessel was an 
Invention. Jt jtt«also affirmed that the calculation of the inventors, ascertained, 
from the substructure and general form qf their model, all the qualifications for 
stowage and pthev properties, the draft of water at the best sailing, trim, height of 
port hills, the masts placed in accordance with the propensities, properties, and 
nature of the vesseh«A tn fact, the pi'ot>btrtions of every material in the vessel duly 
known and adjusted, every line and ’defiiiite point altered, satisfactorily upon 
principle. ‘ * 
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j)aint is, consequently, in discordance with her superstructure. She is so narrow, 
that her guns can be used with difliculty when no manoeuvre is necessary. Her 
two after-guns interfere witli the wheel ; her1)ulwarks are sp preposterously high, 
that tho crew appear encaged ; the helmsman can see nothing ; and if she ship a 
sea, the port sills are so high from the deck water-ways, that more water iniglit be 
contained upon deck than the bearings of the ship would carry. She admeasures 
about 400 tons, and is masted and rigged equal to that class intended to imitate 
the Bonne Citoyeime, viz. Hind, Spey, Larne, &.c. of 460 tons burthen, without 
any pretension, .power, or qualification, to bear them. This vessel and the Rose 
must be considered a third inferior as to physical strength, from evident want of 
beam, and totally so, as a good sailer and handy-working vessel, to an eighteen-gtin 
brig, which clafs of vessel has never been surpassed in any service. Tliey have 
failed in action witli an overmatch, it must he admitted, and which may be in 
some measure attributable to the fore-and-aft mainsail, which some officers do npt 
understand the management of, owing to their having not served in brigs or cut- 
ters. This may be obviated, by rigging them as barques, with a long mizenmast, 
having a very taunt spiral sail, similar to the mizen of a ketch or dogger, witliout 
a topmast, which, and by their main-trysail being much enlarged, their sailing 
would be iinpr(Arcd. If they are converted into slips, a mizen-topsail would only 
scj vo to embarrass so short a vessel, and would he too near the mainmast to brace 
up sharp on a wind. Every l)(;dy must admit, that, fiiu>aB this chiss of brig or 
vessel is, they are not equal in tonnage, metal, armament in general, or number of 
crew, to Amerieuii corvettes. It is also palpably evident, that a high poop cabin, 
Miiieli tukes much canvass from the principal sail, and raises llie boom beyond the 
UMch of those wlio work it, and also quarter- davits for boats which do not alltiw 
that sail to he properly trimmed, when two or more points olf Ae wind, are very 
awkward modern additions, both being hurtful to the sailing of these fine brigs, 
and the latter (wliich is also given to the ten-gun brigs), in time of action, could 
only occasion splinters and embarrassment. TJie writer served three years as first- 
lieutenaiit in otie of tlae class on most active service, during which period slip ’was 
never beaten iti sailing, and was chosen for servict^s wliere frigates could not be 
trusted, owing to her good properties for sailing, &c. ^le recommends the booms 
in two divisions to 1)0 stowed on deck, a fine boat equal to carry out an anchor and 
calde a little raised above the comings, and between the booms, her thwai'ts mov'^o- 
ahh*, in order to receive within her a twenty-four feet cutter, when stowed their 
gmi\vliales*to be flush with each other ; the captain’s gig on the cutter’s thwarts, 
and a light boat astern. The booms, as at present stowed upon gallows, pre- 
sent themselves just where space is w'aiited in bowsing in the lee guns. The Scor- 
pion (of that class) experienced the effect of the gallows giving way when on a lee 
shore, and was in great danger from the accident. 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that tlie College, at present in its infancy, will, in 
future, promote the neglected .science of Naval Architecture, and that the encou- 
ragement of preniinm.'i to students and others producing the best and most approv- 
ed models, will l)e offered by the Government. " Experiments in Naval Construc- 
tion, on a large scale, would be found too expensive and ruinous, until the science, 
in all its variety of branches, is better understood. In the mean time, the finest 
and best approve ! models might be selected for imitation by persons of experience, 
judgment, and of mechanical ability and practice. The breaking up of the Corti- 
Tnerce do Marseilles, of 120 guns, excited most justly the regret and astonishment 
of the navy. Her admirable qualities, as a fast sailing and weatherly ship ; her 
handiness in working ; tlie, superior manner in which she carried her lower-deck 
ports, and her handsome appearance, wll never be forgotten by those who hayo 
seen her at sea j and they will never cease to deplore what appeared to them to be 
the waijtmi destwiction, not only of the best and handsomest man-of-war 
day, but mso that of the best built and strongest constructed ship, both as to mate- 
rials and workmanship, that the navy could then boast of. 

While the Tonnant, Malta, and Canopus exhst, we cannot x^ant forms for largo 
two-deckdd ships. The Impetueux InA, lyith justice, been "held up for imitation. 
The late Frmich Courageux has produced some godd English ships. The old 
Arrogant, Bellona, Bellerophon, Monarch| Tremendous, and all that cla^s of Small 
seventy-four, if their drafts werb carefully and justly eiilai^bd, would continue a 
treasure to the navy in an increased dcgi^ee of force and all other excellent proper- 
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ties. have also beautiful models for frigates, French, Spanish, and even Eng- 
lish, for all will admit that the Melampus’s qualities forgoing to windward, deserve 
to be held in remembrance. The Endymion and her relatives have not proved 
just imitations of the Pomoiie; nor is the Seringapatam of theoPresideuto ; the 
French ITebe (afterv/ards the Blonde), and Spanish Santa Margaritta, had the cha- 
racter of good sailers. The writer was near five years first-lieutenant of the Pi<ine 
(late French Fallas). She w'as distinguished for her beauty, was inimitable as a 
fast sailer on every point, and was an excellent sea-boat. Her model increased to 
any extent would have answered every desirable purpose. The Ihnme (Jitoyenne 
and Heureux, with an increased breadth instead of diminution, as has been prac- 
tised, would give models for matchless corvettes.**^ 

To conclude these remarks, which might be reasonably prolonged, a few queries 
will be offered, which may serve to mark the design in ])resenting tliese few pages 
to the public ; if they prove useful, and tend to show the folly and ill effects to 
shipping in general, and the public interest, of calculating tonnage or the burthen 
of shipping by the present mode ; or should they contribute to produce any kind of 
benefit to naval construction, the object of the writer will be fully accomplished, 
who disclaims any personal fetding against any one, and who would not ha.ve ven- 
tured to promulgate these his opinions so freely, if he had not proved incontesUibly 
in four instances, oji a small scale, where he has been inventor, draughtsman, and 
supervisor, that iiicreasit, of breadth in a vessel’s construction, is no bar or preven- 
tion to progression, where it is effected or produced Avith judgment, and where the 
other constituent parts of the vessel are in unison and accordance \ but, on tlie con- 
trary, he has fiurly experienced and is fully satisfied, that the grand desideratum in 
all ships, viz. stability or uprightness under canvass, combined with fast sailing, is 
to be obtained u|^.n the principles he advances, wdiich every seaman will consider 
preferable in offensive warfare, to crankness, unhamliness, and ill sailing, even 
where possessing one-fourth more force in battery. Upon the system he advances, 
he will stake his credit as a practical seaman , and he is at all times ready to afford 
proof of the integrity of that system, and to stand the test of any examination or 
controversy. 

auKniEs regauding tannage ok the admeasuuement op sjiippino. 

Q. AV^'hat is tonnage ? 

A. Tonnage is the contents of a vessel measured by the ton. — Fide Johnson, 
Arbuthnot. 

Q. Upon what theory is the present system of British admeasurement grounded ? 

A. It differs from the system practised by all other countries, and cannot be 
grounded on any theory, because it does not demonstrate the quanhhj o) rwi^hl 
that a vessel will stow and bear, 

Q. Is there any duty on tonnage, and how does it affect a ship owner ? 

A. V’'es, there is a duty upon vessel's tonnage, which tonnage is ascertained by 
the present fallacious method of admeasurement, which is called the register 
Umnage. 

Q. lloos the present established rule for the admeasurement of vessels admit of 
any evasion, or can a builder give a vessel the qualification to carry more than she 
admeasures by the established rule. ' 

A. It frequently happens that a vessel is so preposterously built, that she may 
carry double her register tonnage, in which case the duty on half her conttmts 
would be evaded. 

Q. What are the preposterous proportipns which enable a vessel to carry more 
than she admeasures, and b|y which the duty is evaded ? 

A. Overhanging extremitifis (termed raking) wliich become a vessel’s hearing 
whetv deeply loaded, depth of hold, wall sides, flatness of floor, and extrr.ordinary 
len^^ in proportion to the beam. 

Q. Suppose the pre.sent mode of a<lmeai$i.reinent discontinued, and that the cubic 

♦ IIow extraordinary it appears that rewards and premiums are offered by the 
great ciicouragers of arts qnd sciences in this country, for inventions useful to 
agriculture and coramVccial manufactures, hut no sort of encouragement is held out' 
to the inventor of an improved ship or v(Wl. 
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space in a vesscPs iziterior was the criterion of her burthen , by a^m^urement, ivS 
it to be apprehende(3 that any intention of the legislature with regard to duty nhgbt 
be evaded j and in the event of a rule being founded on that principle, would it be 
so i^hiinerical and vague as the present mode of calculating tonnage ? 

A. If that was the method by which vessels were measured, t^e duty could not be 
evaded. The timber in the formation of a vessel’s bottom would then bo so dis- 
posed, as to make her seaworthy and a good sailer , it would encourage breadth 
and stability under canvass, and, in fact, good formation to meet ail the purposes of 
navigation, and commerce would thereby be encouraged, bec>ause the fine bottom 
would only pay duty in proportion to its contents. 

Q. How would such a mode of admeasurement affect Naval Architecture ? 

A. It would enccurage the construction of shipping on the finest theory and the 
best approved plan, and it would become the general interest to have the fastest 
sailing ships in the world. 

Q. If such a motie was adopted, could a vessel carry as much more weight in, 
proportion to her internal space, as (in the present mode) she has a pre-eminence 
of space in proportion to her power of carrying dead weight, supposing her shape 
alt,ered by raising her floors, and tliereby exteikding her beam aloft ? 

A. Vcs, she yould have the property to carry more dead weight if her beam was 
increased, althongli measuring no more cubic feet internally, and although her 
l)ottom was wedge-like in form. 

Q. What may be termed bearing in Naval Construction ? 

* A. Hearing is that feature in a vessel's fonn wliich protrudes or swells the body 
to any extent longer or wider than that which the body possesses at the line of flo- 
tation, and being above the water's edge, sustains her when pressed by wind and 
wlten embarrassed by shipping a sea. , 

Q. Is a flat flooi*, or any other full feature in a vessel’s body, to be termed 
bearing, when a sufficient v/eight has been ju’oduced to immerse it ? 

A. Ntkthing urnler water can be considered bearing, because any additional 
weight applied after it is immersed, would be the means of sinking it ,* try a full 
cask, a full tub, or any thing having flat or round substruction, provided that there 
Is no expansion or protrusion above the water’s edge* 

Q. M’hcre ought the feature of bearing or swell on a vessel’s exterior to exist, 
wlvich constitutes real bearing ? 

A. It is jjresumed from six inches to three feet (according to the size of the ves- 
sel) above the line of flotation, in a man-of-war when fitted for six months, in a 

iiicrchuru-vcNscl when dcejdj laden. 

Q. If that extended or increased breadth is formed above the line of flotation 
when the vessel is charged, would it prove detrimental to progression ? 

A. Certainly not, but would sustain the ship wlien carrying sail, and if the bot- 
tom was not of round formation, would prevent the rolling motion : and in the 
event of sliip])ing a heavy sea, would serve to sustain her under its pressure. 

Q. W’^hat pro})ensity has a cask when lilled with water ? May the rotundity of 
its form be styled bearing, when charged with water, or any thing as heavy ? 

A. The least increase of weight would sink it, and it inclines to roll on water as 
it does on shore. 

Q. Does a narrow or a broad body admit of most depth of hold, and upon what 
principle ? 

A. Undoubtedly the broad body, because it has bearings to supiwrt depth. 

Q. Does a narrow or a broad body produce the most resistance against drifting 
to leeward or making lee- way ? 

A. Doubtless the broad body, because >t is most upright, and being so, izroduces 
a rectangular resistance on tlie waUn* against drifting to leeward. 

Q. Wiieh form in Section 1 will contmii most cubic feet, ABF or HDF, , 
which fomf will at^tually bear the most dead weight ; the surface of the exterior, or 
of the fi*aine RF and DF being of the same contents in sq^uare feet ? 

The same guere holds good with regai^ to the figures in Sectimi 2, ACF arid 
AKF. * * 
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Section K Section 2* 



N.B. These figures arc meant to represent 
the greatest extent of a ship’s frame at the 
extreme breadth. 


Q. MTiich figures will move most upright ? 

A. The figures ABF and ACF will stand most upright with a small degree of 
ballast when under sail, from being wider, and the bearings being gra<lually in- 
creasing, and co\ild not fall quite over on their side as might the other two figures, 

Q; Which figures would be most inclined to roll ? 

A. HDF and AEF have nothing in their forms to prevent rolling. 

Q, Which figures are most najjahle of velocity ? 

A. The sharp broad figures. 

Q. Which form would most prevent and least favour the shifting of cargo or 
ballast? , 

A. It could not sliift in the sharp body, but might in the round one. 

Q. In which form might hilge pumps be dispensed with or become unnecessary ? 

A. In the sharp form they could not he required, as the water will always find 
its way to the limbers a-niidships. 

Q. Which vi^oW.d prove the most expensive style of building, and why ? 

A. It is humbly presumed that the expense of building would prove nearly the 
same if the cubic space in the vesseFs interior was the criterion of her burthen by 
admeasurement, because the superficies of both forms would contain the same num- 
ber of square feet in timber and work in her bottom. 

Q. Which form would require the highest top-side and bulwark ? 

A, Tliat which moves least upright, and rolls the most. The broad formj from 
being more staunch under canvass, need not have her ports so higli froju the 
water’s edge. This argument (in tlie foregoing Q\icre) it is presumed favours the 
broad shaiq) form. 

Q. Which form would afford the most rooniy deck for working tbo ship ; in 

action ; for spacious hatchways, the stowage of boats, spars, &c, ? 

A. The broadest unquestionably, 

Q. Which form, having space for every purpose in the interior, would best afford 
the sensible and approved system of tumbling home aloft, in order to concentrate 
the weight above water, and to make the guns on all decks water-borne ^vllen the 
ship heels or rolls ? 

A. Most assuredly the . broadest form, und after pursuing the principle of tum- 
bling home aloft, would still afford a deck as spacious as the present narrow style 
(wim a wall sidel possesses. 

Q. Upon whicri form are contracted top-sides most obviously necessary ? 

A. Contraction aloft is most needful where the construction, form, is crank, 
and liable to roll mucli. 

Q. Which form would float most erect, and steadily, without being in danger of 
oversetting when the cargo is removed, aUd with only a small degree of ballast ? 

A. The broad, sharp form ; because that with a flat |iour would have no hold of 
the water, an(L|^^ht easily fall on its side.*^ 

Q. Which £11^ is most likely §> become hogged, or broken backed, when laid up 
ifl a light state ? 

A. That form it is imaginable where the centre is very full and the extremities 
suddenly tapered and overhanging ; whi}e that which has a gradual increase of 
breadth upwards, and no sudden overhanging bearings, cannot be distressed with 
the weight of mooringti. ^ « 

Q, Wliich form would swim deepest, provided that an equal weight be deposited 
in each ? 

A. The broad, sburp- form, when partly laden ; the narrow, flat floored form, 
when charged. 
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Q. Whidi form most ensures the safety of the zpaeiei 

A. Undoubtedly the broad form, being steadier and affording a greater angle to 
the standing rigging. ^ 

Q. Is an upright posture, or an inclined one, most favourable to the action of 
the rudder ? • 

A. The upright, or vertical posture. 

Q. Upon which form in the foregoing figures would the helm, upon the atluiow* 
ledged principle, have the greatest effect ? 

A. It often l^pens that a narrow deep body heels so much in a squall, that her 
rudder is entirely ineffective, whereas the body which moves upright cannot lose 
its effect and infiuence. 

Q. What is the foreign mode of gauging a vessel ? How would tho^ alteired 
system, if effected, affect vessels in their communication widi foreign porta ^ 

A. In France, depth of hold is taken into the calculation of a vessel'a captirity. 
The owner of the William, of Malta, was agreeably surprised to find 
no more duty on the tonnage of his vessel at mrotdona, in Spainyfr beyfindidhe 
quantity of beans which she could stow, although admeasuring, accor^ng to her 
British register, nearly twice as much. 

Q. By what«method might a rule be established for quickly calculating the void 
intamal space in a vessel, and thereby to ascertain her burthen ; or whAt may be 
termed gauging her contents ? 

A. 

Q. May it hot be presumed, if ever a change in the mathod of admeasurement is 
effected, tnat merchaut^vessels which are not embarrassed on their superstru^ure 
with ordnance, will sail even faster than vessels of war, and in that case might 
perform their voyage independent of convoys in war tin^. • 

A* They undoubtedly might, if masted and rigged in the same proportion. 

Q. Oonceive the form of a vessel altered by t^ng from tlie fiat floor, and add^ 
lug that fulness to the beam or breadth above the water-line (as demonstrated 
ill the figures), without any Increase of timber; and put tbe established weight 
of stores, provisions, and munitions within it, — what effect will such a change have 
upon the capacity ? How will^e body swim ? 

A. The capacity will be muSli increased, because the body will swim hi|^ar out 
of the water, or apparently lighter, and might contain more weight. 

Q. Why then should the established or present mode of admeasurement, evi- 
dentiy ruinous as it is to the art of eonstructiou, and in favour only of preposterous, 
cranl^ and'imwieldy bodies, be any longer otmtinued ? 

A. * • • 

To conclude these queries, the writer begs leave lastly to observe, that in sea 
fights the comparison of^ number of guns and weight of metal is more oemsidered 
than the comparison of tonnage or dimensions, of which the government of the 
United State's appear wisely to take advantage. Observe the ships of their service 
in tlie late war, and tlipse aho which ghey have lately launch^, and which in 
dimenjiions (by our rule of admeasurement) are mose than equal to our first^ratee^ 
although by them denominated seventy-fours and eighties ; whereas the mod^ of 
our admeasurement, different from all ethers, giyes us the disadvantage of 
the same numl^r of guns, placed upon a battery le^s roomy and lees staide, 
although the form may possess as much cubic space, which the foretoer might eajT 
equaled the siae df the combatants from the^argumont of our own 
dr ru!|e of calculation, which, in truth, ia to the British Navy ruinous^ gnd, like 
thn«a^orpion’s eling, self-destructive* 
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MKMOIR of THJE SEUVIOE$t OF THE LATE 
VICE-ADMIRAL WINTHROP. 

Admiral Winthrop was born about the year 1762 in America^ 
and entered the service in 177^ Midshipman, in which capacity he 
served on board the Formidable, of 93 guns, the flag ship of Admiral 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, in his memorable action of the 1 2th 
April 1732 , and subsequently served in the same capacity in several 
other ships. On the 3rd November 17^0, Mr. Winthrop was pro- 
moted to tbe rank of Lieutenant, and had the command of a detach- 
ment of seamen landed from ‘the men-of-war under the orders of Ad- 
miral Sir John Jervis, (afterwards Earl St. Vincent,) to assist at the 
reduction of IVFartinique by the force under Gen. Sir Charles Grey, on 
the .16th March 1794 . 

On the 6th October 179.') Lieut. Wintlirop was promoted to tlio rank 
of Commander, and commanded the Albucore sloop-of-\var at the capi- 
tulation of Saint Lucia on the 25th ]\Tay 1796, to the joint forces 
under the respective orders of Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh C. Christian, 
and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby. ScMin after, the Albacore cap^ 
tured, near Barbadoes, L'Athenienne, a French corvette of 14 guns. 
Capt. Winthrop was then appointed to act in the Uiulauntecl of 40 
guns, and had the misfortune to be wrecked in that ship, on the 27 tli 
August 1796 , off IMorant Keys, in a very heavy gale of wind. There 
being no blame attributable to Capt. Wintlirop, Ho was posted on the 
16th December in the same year. His next appointment was to the 
Circe frigate on the North Sea station. In May 1798 the Circe was 
employed, in conjunction with several other ships, under the orders of 
Capt. Sir Hume Pophain, and two tliousand soldiers under the com- 
mand of Major-Gen. Coote, sent for the destruction of the -locks and 
sluice-gates at Bruges. This expedition did not succeed in the man- 
ner that was expected, and ended in the capitulation of ]\lajor-Geii. 
Coote, and the troops under his orders. 

In the following year, Capt. Winthrop commanded a small squadron 
off the coafst of Holland, where he captured and destroyed several 
valuable merchant vessels. He wak’ also at the taking of the Helder 
when that place was attacked by the forces utider the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Mitchell and Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, and which even- 
tually Jed to tlie surrender of the Dutch fleet under Admiral Storey 
in the Tex eb Capt. Winthrop was afterwards cruising off the Ems, 
au4/npon reconnoitring the port of Delfzel, conceived it poss^le to 
capture t^e vessels therein. Ilaving made the necessary preparations, 
he proceeded iq the enterprise • and assisted by the ofheers of the Circe, 
ap^d Lieut. Buckle, of the Hawk cutter, in command of the boats assign- 
ed -to each, and succeeded in capturing and safely bringing out the 
Lynx of 72 'guns, and Perseus of 8 guns, both privateers. 

From the, Circe, Capt. Winthrop was appointed to thd Sthg, of 32 
guus> an^ was a:ttached to the squadron under the orders of Sir John 
Borlase Warren, in the attack upon Ferrol on the 26Ui August 1806, 
and from thence proceeded to Vigo, in the bay of whicli place, on the 
Gth pf Uie fplWing month, the Stpg drove from her cables dutirijg a 
heavy gale of wi rut, soon after went cn shorej and was ' lost.' CKjit. 
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Winthrop, the officers and crew, and part of the stores, ^vere fortu- 
nately saved, and the wreck was set on fire and destroyed. A Court- 
Martial was subsequently held, which acquitted Capt, Winthrup, his 
• ofiicers, &c. but- he was not again employed until after the renewal of 
the war with France, when he was appointed to tin! Ardent, of G4 
guns, in which he drove on shore on the Spanish coast La T3ayoiinaise, 
a French frigate from the Ilavaniiah to Ferrol, carrying 32 guns and 
200 men. 

In the summer of 1804, an attack was meditated upon the flotilla 
at Boulogne, preparing for the invasion of our shores. The expedi- 
tion Was placed under the orders of Admiral Viscount Keith, then 
commanding in the Downs, and its execution was confided to 
Capt. Sir 11. Pophani, who coniraaiuled the Antelope. This was 
termed the ^^Catamnrau expedition,'* and Capt. Wiiithrop, in the Ar- 
dent, assisted in the attempt. 

In May 1805, C-apt. Winthrop was examined before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, On the papers relating to the 
repairs of His Majesty's ships llomney and SenslbU*, while under the 
•command of Sir Ilome Popham and in July of that year was ap- 
pointed to the Sibyl frigate, in wliich ship, in May 1807, he cap- 
tured rOiseau, • t« igQg |jg 
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the grenadier and light companies ot the garrison tor New York ; he 
was shipwrecked on the coast of New Jersey, four-fifths of the com- 
pany to which he belonged were drowned, and the remainder were 
ina(le priiioners of war by the Americans. In November 1780, he Tva^ 
exclianged, imd joining the army at^New York, he, in the absence of 
his corps, volunteered with the 80th regiment on an expedition to Vir- 
giithi, where he served during a vefy .active winter campaign, until the 
numth of the Chesapeake having been taken possession of by iWo 
hVench frigates, be was sent with *1116 inlelligenc(J .to Charlestown, 
wh0r^ he arrived in April 178‘|» soon after joined a detachment 
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of his regiment, serving with other corps at Washington, in Nortli 
C^rolma, under Major Craig, after wai'ds Gen. Sir James Craig,, by 
whom he was appointed to tlitf command of a troop of dragoons, formed 
from the infantry under the. Major s command. Here, he was engaged 
in daily skirmishes with the enemy, until the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army at York Town, when the troops under Major .Craig 
were withdrawn to Charlestown. 

Having purchased, in May 1732, a company in the 82nd foot, he 
joined that cor})s at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he served till 
the autumn of the following year, when he embarked with the re- 
mains of his regiment for England. The transport containing the 
troops sprung a leak, and was compelled by tempcstiious weather to 
bear away for the West Indies? the troops in convoy were landed at 
Antigua, where they did duty until the April following, when tltey 
again embarked for Eiigl-aiul, were landed at Portsinoutb, from wlience 
they marched to Edinburgh, and in June 1784, were dij^banded. 

Capt. Dunlop remained on half-pay until the autumn of ]787> when 
he raised men fejr a full-pay company in the 77th regiment, then 
in the East Indies ; and, immediately after proceeded to Bombay 
where he did duty until Avar was declared against Tippoo Sultuuii. 
lu IVovember 1789 he joined the army forming in IMalabar, nmlev Sir 
Ililiph Al»erc;romby : he served through that campaign, and was at tlie 
siege of Cannainore. lu September 1790, he again took the hold uji- 
der Sir RjU}jh Abercromby ; served at the first siege of Seringaputam, 
and returned to Bombay on tlie re-establi.shment of peace. 

In 1794 lie became Deputy Paymaster-General to . the King’j^ 
troo])s serving under the Bombay Government, and afterwards MilitrU-y 
Secretary to the Governor : in the .same year, he obtained the brevet 
of Major, and in the following year a Majority, and also a Lieulenant- 
Colonelcy in the 77th foot. 

Ju 1797 he had the command of 1500 men ordered to take tbo field 
against a refractory Rajah in the province of iMalabar^ who hud repuls- 
ed or defeated three detachments, one of above 2000 men, which had 
been sent against him. Having vsucceeded in dispersing the Pajah’s 
followers, and having obtained possession of his fott, Lieut. -Colonel 
Dunlop Avas appointed, at the concjusioji of the service, to the command 
of the garrison of Cochin, where he remained till the breaking pdt of 
the Mysore Avar. 

Having joined the army assembling in Malabar, in October l708, 
under Lieut.-Gcm James Stuart^ Lieut^-Colonel DuuV>p was appoint- 
ed to command the European troops under his orders, consisting of a 
brigade of three battalions. In this capacity he served at the battle of 
Sedilseer on the 6lh March 1799; and on the 4th May following, 
commanded on 6 of the tvA^o columttt* employed in thfe assault of Bering- 
apatani. On this serAace, when mounting the breach, he received a 
-oevere sabre, Ayound his right arm^> which reiider^;^ hjiq unfit for 
service for several months, and from the effects of wliich he never 
entirjely recovi^red- Jn Beptembdr following he again took the .field, 
some»45F^ the eiteiwy's ichiofs and^hill forts in. the Canarn country still 
holding out j and" on the eonclusion of this returned, in 

1800, to England. ^ • 

Lieut.-ColonerDunlop Avas ordered, on the renewal, Ojf Avar in^ 18Q3, 
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to (juei*nsey, to tak& the commnnd of a battalion 'formed of rOcrtiitfJ 
and recruiting companies of battalions ih India. In the saltic year he 
•i)l)tained the rank of Colonel', and also exclianged from the 77th into 
the 50th regiment. In 1804 he was appointed Brigadfer- General, and 
attached to the Western District ; life was subsequently transferred to 
the Eastern, and in 1806 commanded a Highland brigade quartered at 
Colchester. 

In July 1810, he obtained the rahk of Major-General, and was in 
that year placed on the Staff of Lord Wellington’s army in the Ponin-* 
>iila. He joined the army while it occupied the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and being appointed to the command of a brigade in the hfth division, 
under the orders of Lieut. -General Leith, was employed with that 
part of the army which followed the Freucli in their retreat to Saiita- 
rein, &c. On Lient.-Creueral Leith quitting the army in December^ 
iMajor-General. Dunlop took the command of the division then at Alco- 
entre, and soon after moved with it' into winter quarters at Torres 
V'edras. On tlie 11th March, he joined the army a;,8emhliiig between 
Leria and Pombiil in j)ursuit of the French, then retiring from Por- 
tugal. ‘During the whole of the arduous and successful campaign 
which followed, including the battle of Fiientes d’Onore, See. iVIajor- 
(Jencrul Dunlop served generally witli that part of the army under 
the immediate <>rders of the Commander of the Forces ; and constantly 
in command of the liftli division. At th(» close of the campaign, the 
division liaving arrived in its winter cpiurters in (fnarda, the iMajor- 
General obtained leave to return to England. The 4tli of June 1814, 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Cxeneral. At the period of his death in 
iMarch last, this gallant ollicer was Colonel of the 7'>th Foot. 


MONtJME^fT TO THE JOINT MEMORIES OF THE LATE MAJOR- 

GEX. GEORGE MACKIK, C.li. AND MAJOILGEN, SIR DAVlO 

STEWART, K.C.B. AV ST. LUCIA. 

A SKETCH of this gratifying testimonial t>f re»i>ect has been forwarded to 
us. The moiiuuicnt is simple and chai’acteristic in its form, having a base 
of eight feet square, terminating in a pfi'amid, the entire being fifteini feet 
eiebt inches in height. On one side is a tablet bearing the following in- 
scription ; — 

Sacred 

ro THE MEMORY OF HlS KXCELLfiVCY 

jMajor-Genj.ral George Mackxb, C.B. 

Govehnoh of St. Lucia, 

who died at the Pavilnm, on the Hth of March 1831, in the 53rd year 
of his age, after a severe illness eight days, and within two 
mouths of his arrival in tliis colony. 

This Tribute of Respect 
' his worth, as an amiable man and upright Governor, 

’ is' erected 

by the Btaflf-officers, nun-coiiimissione<f officers, and privates of the Royal 
Artillery, Royal Kiigineers, 9.3rtl Uighlunders. and Jst India 

regiment, together with a large portion of the respectable 
inliahiiants of the island. 

, , A.D. 

■"** A siniiliir tuMet is planed on^Ho opposite side of the monument to tlie 
meiiioi y of i\Iajor-(ien. Sir David Slew'art, K.C.B who died Governor of llie 
island on the ‘>2Sth Dec. lS‘jy. 
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HISTORY OP HIS MAJ SSTY''s SHIP CUMBERLAND OP 
SEVENTY-POUR GUNS. 

CAPTAINS. 

Hon. Philip Wodehouse, October 1807. 

Edward Harvey (acting), February 1st, 1811. 

Robert Clephane (acting), April 1st, 1811, 

Robert Waller Otway, August 18th, 1811. 

The history of a ship is here assumed to signify a narration of the parti- 
cular share of public ber^ico performed by her, and of incidents which, 
although not partaking of an official character, may have happened in con- 
nexion with her, 

Adopting this definition, it is proposed to record in the following pages, 
tihe services of the above ship, Wended with sucli other events as may be 
deemed worthy of notice ; although, except in the cases of ships that have 
been engaged in a series of highly-interesting employments, it is diflicult to 
invest the memoirs of the less favoured, (among which may be ranked our 
present subject,) wifh a character much superior to that of a mere condens- 
ed It is premised that the exact dates of most of the transactions 
noticed will be omitted, as the order of time of their occurrence will be suf- 
ficiently indicated without them ; neither is the strictest possible accuracy 
claimed for ajiarrative, the materials of which were chiefly derived from 
memory. The Cumberland was launched from PitcherVyard, Northfteet, 
in August 1807 ; and in the system of classification then used in the navy, 
but since discontinued, was a seventy-four-gun ship of the second class. 
Just before she was commissioned, a singular hoajc w'as px*actised with regard 
to her, but which does not appear to have had any object beyond the grati- 
fication of a harmless vanity. A person of tolei ably prepos-^essing address, 
came on board in the uniform of a post-captain,* and informed the w arrant 
officers he was appointed to the command, and desired to be showed n>iind 
the ship. He was received with fitting respect, and proceeded forthwith to 
examine the decks, store-rooms, ike. ; making, during his tour,' various ob- 
servations indicative of the plans of internal arrangement and of discipline 
that he intended to adopt ; finally, lie ordered the boatsw’ain to get a d( r- 
Ttolc rigged next day, as some of his wine, &c. would then be brought along- 
side. All this w'as listened to with becoming deference, and he returned on 
shore, leaving the officers very favourably impressed with his behaviour, 
which, combined with a ready and apposite use of technicalities, left no 
ground for suspicion. The de^'rkU was rigged, but not employed until the 
real captain made his appearance in October, and the prcpariitions for ser- 
vice which immediately followed that event, satisfactorilj established his 
claims to command, more especially as about the same Ume his rival was 
discovered before the nuist, on board the Namur guard-ship. \Fhen ready 
for sea, the Cumberland was ordered to Portsmouth, and in January 1S()8 
sailed from thence to join the blockading squadron under Roar- Admiral Sir 
R. Stracljian, off Rochfort, In goiiigidown Charmcl, off Partmouth, she ran 
foul of a West Indiaman, but wmiout causing or incurring any other 
damage than the loss of her own sprit-sail-yard. In the Bay of Biscay, 
being apprised by the Phoenix frigate of the escape of the Rochfoii: stpirtdron, 
Uie Cumberland two days afterwards communicated this information to Sir 
R. Straeban, and acconipanicd him In pursuit of it to the M^ditet^Mpean, 
speaking on thef passage with the Admirals who were off Ferrol, Lisbon, and 
Cadiz, and in March joined Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood, off MHl'etimo. 

* An oxprsessiOh now Obsolete iir ai» official sense^ altliough habit amaug nautical 
men, and Dibdia^s sofng in general iiociety, will eritvure it a huig prospective 
currency. 
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Tlie French fleet, now consisting of the Toulon and Rochfort ships, was 
sought, nearly , 4 ?ouiid tlifit sea. Palermo and Syracuse were visited for sup- 
plies and intelligence^ during the chhcc^, whifch?tdihnirtated Jh^jAparil by th^ 
return of the •enemy, tO' Toulon. ,The blockade of that port was now re- 
newed, and the Cumberland became regularly attached to the Mediterra- 
nean fleet. Nothing particular occurred in the latter this summer, except 
that it went to Pum Bay, Sardinia^Jor water; .aod tha absence of Lord 
Collingwood for three months at Cadiz. On the 6th of Dec. the Cumber- 
land, after a run of six hours, captured the new French sdiooner, La Favo- 
rite, one day from Marseilles, and bound to Cayenne^ withm general cargo. 
This leeward ehuce led the former out of sight of the fleet, and she was en- 
deavouring to rejoin, when the memorable galo commeneedy that tbtally 
dispersed it, and couipelled the Ocean, 0B, the flag-ship of the Commahder- 
in-chlef, to bear up for Malta, in a disabled condition. Although the iCTum- 
berland was conlrmt built, she was a very superior ship, both in construction 
and sea qualities, and weathered this trying gale with trifling injury, being 
one of the first ships that made the gdncral rendezvous off Minorca. Here 
the fleet ro-as.seml>led, and wintering at Mahon, remained there until the 
end of April 1809, when the Leonidas frigate arrived, with informntion'that 
a French si^uadron and convoy of transports hJ<d iplieved Barcelona : the 
fleet instantly put to sea to intercept their return, and making dhe coast 
near Cape Creux, captured, but dia not finally detain,^ severjil trsrts|)orts, 
containing invalids; the other ships, however, returned safely to Toulon. 
About this time the Cumberland, with the Colossus, 74; under her orders, 
was detached to the Bay of Rosas, to attempt the capture or destruction of 
a large French brig-of-war and some merchantmen. Having arrived in the 
bay, the boats were despatched at ten p.m. and rowed about all night, 
vainly seeking their object until daylight, when the enemy wjw disoOv&ed 
moored under the batteries, and obviously prepared to make a most advan- 
tageous defence; but as the boats were still at a considerable difeta^ice, 
these circumstances most reluctantly induced the commanding oflficOi’, a 
man of highly established professional character, to abstain from an attack, 
and return to tlie ships, which then rejoined the fleet oiF ''Foulon. 

In tlic absence of anything of a more important nature on board the 
ship this summer, the following incidents arc worthy of recital: In July 
she h;ul the look-out in shore, and was not very distant from the harbour s 
mouth, when a small boat, rowed by two persons, was observed coming 
towanls her ; they came on board, and were two fine French lads of about 
sixteen, who stated that they were on leave from Le Lion, one of tho shij)s 
of the Toulon fleet. This occurrence is not otherwise remarkable than as 
affording an instance of reckless temerity on the part of these lads, in 
deserting from one of the strongest and most vigilantly guarded potts in 
the ill the middle of a very fine day. In September the ship had re- 

fitted at Mahon, and cue evening, while the captain’s gig was waiting for 
him at the landing-place, a MinorqUin, of about eighteen, attired as a sea- 
man of tho island, came down and took a sfeat in the boat, and in imperfect 
Knglisli requested to he taken on board the ship to enter. At this moment 
the Captain arrived, and witnessing the reluctance manifested by this per- 
son to land, and also Clearing a \\ish expressed to enter, stepped into the 
Imat, and rowed off. Next day the ship sailed,' and oitr volunteer was 
berth^^ watched, and quartered, and stationed in the after-guard. * 'J"he 
difference of language and of dress, and a certain inaptitutle to the ^’6rk, 
pj^turally attracted some attentiop, and a rather - striking ‘ peculiarity of 
build. « ^Qdi^norij ditl not ese«'ipe comments'; neverthel^s-,- ^theee hoifelties 
wpiio j fdul the ship rejoined tbo«fleet. After tho lapse of abo^t-^ fort- 
night from the commencement of the adventure, a i^eport'was nlatlb one 
morning to the first-lieutenant, that^amiliarities had l>een observed between 
a seamah arid John Coil, (the nam^ borne by thet\2flUio}rquin,), which ren- 
dei'Od nedessaiy a more minute inquiry relative to the past occupations of 
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f !pbe eqyjivpcii^ wa9>^iiixmajaed to th® q^iarteiMlecky 

acknowledged horeejf'fco bo a.wwuft/ *1* 
inSj^le the whole ^flEair wea panoovtcrd by herself and the 

tKero Is po roasien to believe either that he ^ wet previously 
ad^Mitdd with ht^iv ^hat $Iie had assumed a d^guise so foreign to her 
^^ iP, gratify any per»?onal attaoWient > neither were her features remark- 
ably ^^alculated to excite auch feelings ; aqd it is jyst to state, that her pre^ 
dehieanour was not pptnrked by levity, but rather by reserve. IHsh 
carafog, therefore, all romantic speculations, her confession stated, that she 
was prompted to take this extraordinary step, ssolely from a family quarreU 
A liberal subscription was made by the captain and oflicers in her behalf, 
and she wa^ sent to Minorca ty the oppoitunity. 

On the 2i^|id of October, the deet was cruising oif Cape S.in Sebastian, 
aujd about ten ism. the Fompne frigate joined, with intelligeiioo that t!ie 
Toulon fleet had put to sea: immediate preparations wore made for ita re- 
cedtjoq, and a bright look-out kept. On the 52:ird, at eight a.m. the enemy 
w^ (liscQvered in the north-east, standing south-west before the wind j ami 
atTb» they were plainty made out to consist of throe sail of the line, two 
fridates, several smaller vessels of war, and about twenty transports At 
tiiS time they flrst say the English fleet, and hauled ti) the wind, when 
Reaf-Adpiiral Martin, in the Canopus, witli heveral other <-hipa-of-the-line, 
were directed to separate from the fleet in chace. Ihe French lme-oJ‘-bat- 
tie ships and frigates also now separatcMl from tlie convoy, and the latter 
stood toward^ their own coast, being much annoyed in their flight by the 
r<»mouo, which, *in the evening, destroyed five of them; the remainder 
fetched info the Bay of Rosas, The French squadron stood uj>on tlie larboard 
tack to the eastwai'd, and was lost sight of by the body of our fleet before 
dafk. The w ipd during most of the day had been light and variable, and 
as ^^ither pf the squadrons into which the fleet was now divided, was much 
superior to the enemy, Lord Collingwood, to increase the chances of captur- 
ing him, tacked to the southward at sunset, while ReaivAdmimi Martin 
stood more directly after the enemy. When the Command er-in-ebief went 
about, the Cumberland was signalled to continue upon tho starboard Uick; 
she, therefore, soon lost sight of him, and by carrying on during the night, 
was^iUt daylight of the 24th, nearly in company with Rear-Admiral Martin, 
whom she joined, the other ^lips in company being the Renown (broad pen- 
dantL Ti^c, Sultan, a«d Leviathan, seventy-fours. This day was haxy 
with freslT breezes qnd occasional rain. At noon, the Admiral demanded by 
signal the opinions of the respective captains, of the beai-ing of the enemy ; 
these were vai-ious, and he continued or^the same tadc under a hca\y press 
of sc^l, by which he sprang his main-top-mast. After two f m. the Renown, 
froni being almost the weathermo^ ehi|^ ceinght severnl partial ghmpshs of 
the enemy throurfi tb® haze, and about five o’clock, theTigre made a sig- 
nal for four sail N.N.K. ; th(‘se were the French, eonsifcting of Lo IlubuKtOi 
8 1, Rear-Admiral Bauchn ; ho Lien, 7 1 ; Lo Bor£e, 7 1 ; and La Pauline, 
40 ; the other jugate, La Pomone, having parted company, and ttftervrards 
reacheu Marseilles* "they were pursu^ until darkness and the shoal 
natiiye Pt coast near the mouiiis of the Rhone, together with a fresh 
wiii^ blowing directly on shore, rendered it udvisahle to discon tiiiHe th® 

c}ia<?j^j 

0,q^the ;st daylight^ th® enemy was seen standing along shore, to thei 
east^^m^d, ap4 vre resumed tdie pursuit. Al>out eleven tho^hnsezeiailed^for 
a shert, hut mp^t important Mmo>'as wo wore then about fonrmitosfmm 
himj^ Ct upon, fje Rohonte <and Le Lion ran on shore, witlh*f6tu<ldiiig> 
i[tear Fi'ontij^vn, ainile'^coni the beaeh, andvfive boiith- 

east of Cette. L^^lterly tlvo ohace had bee»' generaL and cts tit® squadi^^n 
( ()mprji^ed the feuste^t ehips of the flesf, their* sailing w?a9 tolerhbly equni, 
but 4 «Ught iupei*h>rjvtyiha»4*'''uui’ Uio^udthotlandiKad^ldfioed hermearcst 
fo the hist-i) lined Fre»i4i ships, of' whiijh tlw one hearing the flnc’ w«^ 
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ftitJkia Atro>caMec^4e(lgth oflihfr iee dvart^r of *rie CuAtl^er- 

land waB nw about lialf U ditu! wea|- * 

irig> id ordor to rtt«i doWil^ afid aitchui^ wilft^U s](^Ting'on 'ftiU ftpbuBtes 
Heather-bow, (a*po#ition ‘Bo 'judidiousty chofeen,*’that itVouUt 1|i'ave, ei^sibjtiid 
us n€.irly to ridce both shipB,) the saiis oit ilie maiit-hiafet ^bre bfe}ng fdrled^ 
the men were at the gun's* and it deemed that We ’weVe' dh feVa dftoQiW’p 
inencing action, but this anticipation waS siiAdefnly^chebked by AelbadjStuan ' 
i'oUm^ out, Quarttr firp r Tha ship wa^ instantly hauI6d'c!o^b i6 tha 
wind, and sail mfide, in order to clear a shoal that Was now plainly ■seen, ^ 
hut which the charts omitted, or delineated incorrectly. The promptness 
of this* manoeuvre, perhaps, saved sotne of oursbipB froih running on shore, 
for although at this time several of them had signal? flying, that indicati^ 
the vicinity of danger, none Were in such shoal water a'? the Cumberland : 
and at the above cnIiCtd moment, she oertairily might have been fired at 
with advantige. Upon the separation of the enemy’s ,fcuuadron, Le Bor^e 
and Lit Pauline stood to the westward?, pursuetl hy thb > igre ahd 
than, unbl the fiigate ran on shore in Cette Platbour, apd her ctjnsbrt'i^t 
its entrance. *At tlie close of thw brief’ chard, the Tigre exchanged l^fe/ 
Hifch the latter hcveral times, and also with the batteries. Oilr squadron 
now re-asbernblod, and as there were indications qf bfid weather, stood off \ 
• ior tho night, one (»f the Frontignan ships having cut away her main and 
muen^nui^U, and the other her mi/eri-ma''t hy the hoard, and both being , 
Mirixmmled by small craft, which appeared to be receiving their stores. 
'Fhe ‘^6th Mas rather hazy with light uinds, ami it nas ob^rved that Le 
iuon liad cut all her masts awav, and Le Hobuste all but her foremast : in 
the forenoon, tho C/unopus shifted her main -top-mast, and afternoon, the 
squadron »^tood ton arris Frontignan, and the master and tno boats were sent 
fi«)m e«ich ship to e\.uniiu‘ the shoal, and seek for an anchorage Or passage, 
from or through which to make an attack. While thus employed; they 
V ere repeatedly fired at from tho sterns of the llobiiste and Lion, hnt Hithogt 
cllectj and Lieut. K Boxer, in one of the Tigress boats, approached those 
sl/ips hu closely* that they sent two launches to capture her. which they 
were very near accompU-shing. The Cumberland's boats were nearest to 
tlu* endangered one, and seeing her extremity, rowed to her suppgi t : the 
ma'ster of that ship, ilichard Burstall, having determined to grapple with' 
tl)c Pheuchmen to save her, By G-d, boys, that boat shan’t be taken, if 
we fight tor her with broken oars and stretchers,*' was his expression, which 
m<iy be explained by stating, that our creWs were unarmed, as they hfid 
lu>ca dosi)at( lioil in great haste, and only to sound. A few mimifes Would 
have sutHced to bring the adverse pa^^ies in this unequal conflict to i$sue, 
when the anxious feelings excited on board the two ships most interested, 
wei*o relieved by a shot filed from the Cumberland’s lower-tleck. Which fall- 
ing very near to the lieadmost hiunch, she pulled short rounds and with her 
companion loturned to their ships. 

From the foulness of the bottom, the result of the sounding proved unfa- 
vourable to the proposed object, and as it was now evening, and the wind 
was dying nWay;^ the squadron again stood off shore. At seven, being nearly 
calnau it was discovered th^ib the Frontignan ships W'ere on fire, and ht eigh^, 
tho dames burst from them, our squadron being about five miles distant.^ It 
was now quite calm, aiul the night was dark, hut with the aid of glas‘-cs. the 
progress uf the ikines upon the burning slii[« was plainly discernible Ji. tho 
AdmiralVflag wa« displayed on hU remaining mast, and the iiolouVs pf the, 
two sliips aft their ensign staffs ; theso gently undulating in the ligli^ ni)^ 
that occasionally pr6v.ailed, exhibited the tri-ook>ured^ ffagy beatii^ur 
relief^ and imparted additional interest to a scene, which the Ihrld ™re 
upon the tmn<pftd bosom of the nceafi of such migiity volumes pf and 
tho frequent dtsobarge of the huateil «r«ns, tendered’ tr^nly graft A. Spein 
after eleven o'clock, ^Le Inon exploded With an appalling sound, ami Le 
llohuato about h<ilf au hour altenfirards. The destruction of these fine ships 
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hy jthe JRre^ Admiral, was, perhaps, ri^ther premature, ^pr although there 
wasdtttle probability that he woi^ld have .been able to carry them into pOrt, 
(p^be^des being dibmasted, they most likely were bilged,) he might, never- 
^oless have demrred burning them for at least that night, and have trusted 
i0 the clHipter of accidents jot blowing weather off t>hore, (which the season 
of the year did not render a forlorn hope, in the Gulf of Lyons,) to afford 
sufficient time to land the guns, 8ec , ; £or he could have burned them wfieii- 
ever he ])ieased short of the period of their being actually boarded, and the 
movements of the hostile squadron showed most unequivocally, tliat it Was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the localities of his position to have assailed 
him very suddenly. Le Bor^e was apparently much damaged, and La Pau- 
line most probably had sustained injury, but they, nevertheless, returned 
to Toulon during the winter. In this affair, the manifest superiority of our 
force, and its successful termination with scarcely any hostile collision, do 
not allow of much interest attachi|]^ to its progress, which lias been detailed 
rather minutely, in order to illustrate tho portion of it that devohed upon 
the Cumberland; for as it was not her fortune to participate in any brilliant 
service, except in the instance wlijich follows, her historian felt tli.it lie 
eould not in justice dispense with an ample relation of the one in question, 
in which shcT bore a leading share. 

On the 30th tho 6qua<lron rejoined Lord Collingwood, and in tlic evoking 
of the same day, the Cumberland was detached under the orders of the 
Tigrc, Capt. Ilallowcll, with the Volontaire, Apollo, and TopaSs frigates, 
Philomel, Scoqt, and Tuscan brigs? to attack La Lamproie, frigato-built 
8tore*ahip« and some other national vessels and transports of liaudin^s convoy 
in the Bay of Rosas. The town of that name is situated on the north side of 
the bay, and is defended on the western side by a citadel which stands near 
the shore, and on the eastern by the castle of Trinity, wliich occupiei an 
elevated situation, and has a strong battery at the foot of tlie declivity: 
some inferior works had also been recently erected ; the anchorajje is abreast 
of the town, and between the above defences. Capt. Hallow^ell intended to 
have attacked the enemy with the squadron, under sail, on the 31st, and an 
order of battle was issued with that view, hut in the interim a southerly 
v'ind set a swell into the bay that would have rendcrc<l the effect of a dist.'int 
cannonade uncertain, and have incurred tlie risk of didfting on s>hore, for 
any of our ships that might have been disabled in a near one ; it was there- 
fore determined to have recoui*se to the boats, and after dark, Uic squadron 
having run into the hay, anchored .‘ibout five miles from the town, evpept 
the brigs, which were kept under weigh to act as circumstances might 
require. At midnight the boats 8ho(^ed off in two divisions, the first fiorn 
the Tigre and the second from the Cumbeidand, all under the command of 
LieuL John Tailour of the former shim From the darkness, apparently 
increased by the vicinity of high land, the enemy was not fouml so sooh as 
had been anticipated, and, perhaps, this delay was less scivsibly felt by the 
other partakers of the enterprise, than by tlie Cumberland’s, from the dis- 
appointment ei(i^rienced by them in May ; which had given rise to some 
iprritation of feeling, an almost invariable consequence of want of success in 
such undertakings, even where (as fa that instance) not a shadow of blame 
could bq imputed. At length, at abofit four a.m, the boats having just pre- 
viously 4ain on tbeir oars to remedy some disorder in their towing, a light 
Wft»‘3eeu in shore, and Lieut. K. Boxer of the Tigre w as sent to re/johnoitre: 
he wga soon fired at from a guard-boat placed in advance of the convoy, and 
all doubts being now resolved, the buLts pushed in, their crews making' tho 
hills that surround the hay re-echo with their cheers. The enemy e3rt>ect- 
ing their arrival Was quite prepared? afid immediately opened a loose fire of 
musketry from the vessels, directly followed by a heavy cannonade from 
some of tho latter and from the fortw, which our launches returned, and the 
other boats proeeeiled to thehr assigned duties. . 'Die first drvisiun boarded La 
Lamproie, and overcoming a well contested Resistance, set her on firo, together 
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wi,th feev^ral oilier ve«!^el«. T’he Cumbetlartfl's tin^et Lieut John 

Ariirray, and the remainder of the second division, first ca]rtttred Llndien, 
a brig Wen v;itb flour, and then Jiroceeded to Lc Grondeiir, a Iftr^e trans- 
port brig of eight guns ; she u'ns first hoarded by Lieu^. Richard Stuart of 
the Cumberl.'uid, and with some other assistance taken after a spirited 
defence. Midshipman C.R. Milbourne of that ship, in the barge, proceeded 
from Le Grandeur to La Normande, a national settle of ten gnns, that from 
having a spring on her cable, and being about the last attacked, wa^ inflict- 
ing great injury by her fire: being surrounded with nettings, she was 
boarded with difficulty, c'lnd her gallant commander, Arnaud, did not then 
surrender to the rdiove officer until he had lost an arm by a shot from one 
of the batteries. 

The bay was now illumined by the flames and successive evplosions of the 
vessels which had been set on fire, and although the order for carrying this 
service into effect was '^merely to destroy the convoy/’ a f.iir wind springing 
in» induced the victors farther to substantiate their exploit by bringing out 
the three latet-nained vessels, and Le Dragon, also a transport brig partly 
ladeii.^ On our part there were killed, Lieut. Djilhousie Tait, of the V^don- 
taire : master s-mate Caldwell, of the I'igre'; aild fourteen men ; and ten 
officers and forty-six men wounded. Of thefte the I’nmberlahd lost two men 
killed and fifteen wounded, including among the latter, Lieut. Stuart and 
iiiidshipmau Milbourne, slightly ; and mjister*s-mate John Webster, and 
midshipman W. 11. Brady, severely. 

This successful enterprise caused a loss to the enemj^of a considerable 
(piantity of stores, of which their army in Catalonia, and particularly the 
garrison of Barcelona (whither they w^ere bound) stood in great need; a 
part however of the cargoes had been landed. Its Imnortance and perfect 
execution w'ere sufficiently appreciated by the Admiralty, to call forth its 
special lliaiiks to the officers and men who were employed — an attention not 
often accorded to boat expeditions: a liberal meed of promotion was also 
granted, llejoiiiing the fleet, it proceeded to Mahon to winter, from wdience 
the Cumlierland, having the Bombay, 74, and Wizard brig under her orders, 
was sent ujion a short cruize off Saidinia. In the spring of IftlO she again 
accompanied the fleet tobloclvade Toulon. In March Lord Collingwood died, 
and the command devolved upon Rear-Admiral Martin, who in April detach- 
ed the Ciiinberland, with the Thames frigate, to cruize off Cape Bon, where 
they captured tlie French brig Apollonian, from (Cyprus, bound to Gernui, 
laden with cotton, &c. Having refitted at Malta and visited Palermo, the 
Cumberland was employed during the summer principally on the western 
coast of Calabria, to intercept thkf convoys from Naples that suimlied the 
army of Murat, which was encamped between Scylla and Reggio, designing 
to invade Sicily. In June, at Melazzo, she embarked some troops, under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Bryce, and accompanied by a transport and a 
light flotilla, threatened a descent at Tropea, which however was not at- 
temiited. In July the Thames, Wc^azel, and Pilot ea))tured and destroyed 
a convoy of thirty sail at A man tea : the Chimberland joined them at the close 
of the affair, and ultimately shared for the prizes. Two days afterw ards, at 
the same place, her bhats and th^ise of tlie Weazel, covered by the latter, 
destroyed a gun-boat and several oil vessels, and brought off the gun^-boats, 
eighteen-pounder, and some stores, which the enemy had buried in the 
sand;* a smart fire of musketry was kept up fr(>m the towm, byvhith a 
marine of the Cumberland and .some of the AVcazer.s men were wounded. 
The probability of an invasion being; Soon attempted hec(»itiing mOre apparent, 

♦ Tho following were destroyed*.-4NRtional ship La liumproie, sixteen nine- 
pontidcrs, llfi men ; ditto Bombard La Victoire, fourteen six-ponnders, 80 men ; 
ditto Felucca L’Alsacien, small arms, and aO men j tranikpprts—L’ Union, liu Biou 
Aimde, and Notre Dame do Hosaire^ each of 150 tons ; Notre Dame de Grace, 
OO-mns. ' _ • • 
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sev^fal of itie line and somo smaller vessels of war, besides a lar§:o 
flotlttal of'gun ^nd mortar boats, under Rear-AdimraJ Martin, were assembled 
in t&'e of Messina^ and the Cumberland was anchored xabou*t ii mile 

wefHWatd ofibe Far(» noint, in order to oppose a landiuj» iu that quarter. 
Th^ natural beauty of this re^?ion excites even higher intertsl than it in- 
trinsipally merits, from the associations derived from fabulous hhtoi’y that 
are connected with almost every object it presents to the view ; and the 
exdtemcjit arising from this cause was heightened by the conbideration that 
at the period now treated of events of hign political importance were con- 
fidently anticipated in its vicinity. 

The’ Sicilian cotist, from Faro point to Messina, w'as occupied by nearly 
tuo hundred Sidh including almost every description of vessels of war, fnan 
twD-deckers to row-boats armed with shvivels ; tnese were apehored singly, 
or in squadrons of varying numbers and foree> near different assailable 
points. On bhoro formidable batteries were raif-ed; in the rear of these, 
varioqS encampments v\ere pitched ; and the adjacent heights were crowned 
irith fortifications*. The Calabrian side, from Scylla nearly to Ueggio, pre- 
sented as considerable a flotilla of gun and inorcar boats, ?uid a still moie 
mimurotis nsscmhlago of small coiusters, for the transport of the iii\adeis,but 
the tvholB did not afford* a vessel of the bai‘then or armament of a gun-brig ; 
these were also well covered by batteries. The Fianco-Neapulitan army, 
from being encamped in larger nmsbcs and upon higher ground than that 
occiijiied by the Anglo-Sicilian, exhibited a more imposing appearance than 
the latter; the marquees of Murat were very conspicuous, one of them l)eing 
surmourttdd by his standard. Scarcely a day passed itliout a cannonade of 
various duration, commonly originating in the passage through the strait of 
a shln*of-w'ar Or merchantman, under Knglibh or Sicilian colourb, a display 
whicri almost invariably provoked a fire from the enemy’s batteries, that was 
as uniformly returned by ours. There were also partial attacks made by qs 
upon thefr flotilla and lines, and upon one occasion a general bombardment 
of them, at which the Cumberland’s boats, under Lieut. Sargent, assisted, 
but no visible effects were produced, and neither party sustained much loss, 
nevertheless it afforded a most brilliant spectacle, of which a panoraniic re- 
presentation was afterwards exhibited in London. 

In August the Cumberland resumed her cruise on the coast of Calabria, 
and off Pizzo, in the Gulf of St. Kupheinia, cannonaded a numerous coinoy, 
and dtovc several vessels belonging to it on shore, and soon afler\^arda 
retlimed to her former anchorage. In the vicinity of this narrow strait 
lightning is of frequent occurrence, and nioreo\er is extremely vi\itl. On 
the 6,5th of August, at midnight, the imtlnmast was struck by the electric 
fluid, which, besides severely injuring tlie mast, set the top on fire, but, as a 
copious rain was falling, a slight additional aid soon extinguisheil it. A 
week afterwards, and in the apparent absence of .'inv suspicious atmospheric 
signs, the same mast w'as again struck, and proviilentijjly while the ship's 
company Was at breakfast, or probably some lives w ould liav^ been lost, for the 
ivirpenters had just previously descended from the mast, which they had been 
employed in Jiahmg; ho completely was it now shattered as to render its 
repair hopeless, and the ship was sent to Malta for new one. Upon the 
first occasion it was rendered unserviceable, except for a temporary purpose, 
but ^xigi^nclesiof tlie period wmuld not admit of sparing the ship. This 
is ]>ai:ticul^rly noticed, as tlie sequel will sliow the remarkable fact, that in 
eight months she may be considered to have had three mainmasts disabled 
from this'causB. Just before she left Malta the anchor came hiwne in a 
violent fSquail that drqvo her ashore, uijder fort St. Angelo, by which 
accident the rudder sustained considerab’io injury.* 

* Tbc wnrer oiiie bulongod to a that was sent to Malta to replace a 

sjuuiu; loitiuabt *, aniw ore was t>tepj»t*d, l>iil on pulling o\ei the lowci 
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During tho interval, Murat, liaving been foiled in a partial attempt to^ in- 
vade Sicil;^, abandoned lys project,. and wjtjb^rew^tQ NjapJ^e^. *rbe Cu^Ue/- 
land proce^dea to* Metizzo' roi; M^artiri^bom fijie conveyed to 

Palermo, wherd she was how chiefly sfatf^ned^ the ekc^tipM hein|j an piyjH- 
sional’ cruise' between Sicily ahd Sardinia. Irt one of Pe(;euibtJry 

she re-captured the Amerijcah schooner Prifendbhlp^ witji coft^A and 
dyeing woods. In March 1811, she chased fir gr^at/pArt of a day^ ai fine 
(Tfcck polacca, and frOm the circumstance of h^r btahdipg upon a,, direct 
course for the E^qnerquett^ near which she \f'*as brought ip, a conS^ten^ ex- 
pectation wa*s entertaindd ijiat she would prove a prizes uppn boarding, 
Jiowever, this stispectod design to lead us into danger, was explainca by tm^ 
almohl j)riinitive method by which she was navigated; for upop iho m^|er 
being asked why he steered such a hazardous course, he professed ignorance 
of any ri^k : this led to further iii<j[uii*y, when it appeared, that for tbo 
above ]>urpose, he possessed only a conipass, a log, and chart, on which the 
rocks alluded to w'erc not laid down.’' " 

In April, a Sicilian sounctron of throe fi^igAtefe, and of six smaller vessels- 
of-war, was bcnt to Cagii»wij to bring some of the Itoyal family from theiace 
to Palermo:* the Cumberland accompanied this force, obtensiWy to increase 
the honour of the escort, but as was aho conjectured, to afford an fisylyut 
for the august party, in the contingeiifcy of meeting *the Tiunsiau srpiadroii, 
Sicily being then at war with tJiat regency. Tn July, 4ic drove a French 
felucca privateer on shore, near Cape St. Vito, in Sicily, and sent three 
boats to bring her off ; in the interim, the peasantry boarded her, pnd land- 
er! tljc crew us pribonera, and as the former were wpll arnied, and a epnsi- 
derablo number of them advantageously ensconced among rocks within half 
pistol-shot of the privateer, the officer in command of the bouts, after laud- 
ing, and ineffectually endeavouring to pei‘suude them to .relinquLJi posses- 
sion, returned to tlie ship. Had it been deemed expedient^ she could have 
he( 3 n brought off, but the delic«t1e circumstaiice of her l»eiug on shore on thp 
territory of an ally, rendered our claim too (|uestionable it) have justffied^p 
strong fi measmo, the execution of which would rertainly have betfU 
attended with bloodblied. On revibiting her next day, she was found ^trip- 
ped of every thing, but the mast and gun. In August, the tuiubeifland 
finally rejoined the fleet In Hieres Bay, and a few days afterwards s^led 
for England, and touching at Mahon and Gibr.'iltar on the passagOj, a^riyod 
at Porfsmoiilh on the 17th of September, after an abseuco of thre^ yt^ars 
and eight months. It must not be omitted, that while crossing the of 
Biscay in a moderate bree/o, a man fell overboard ; Lieut, ^latthew Lid- 
den, K.N. a passenger, was sitting at the wardroom window, and imme- 
diately leaped out to save him: ajbonetta line w.is towing ablorn, and th^ 
hook catching the lieutenant’s 'clothes, slightly lacerated his side ; how'evpr, 
a boat was promptly lowered, and picked np both himselF, the map, argl a 
noble Newfoundland dog, that was also a volunteer upon this opcasipn, 
'rhis trifling incident is mentioned in jubtice to the above officer, as one of 
the least of many acts of gallantry that he lias displayed in his pvtrfei?siqpul 
cai-eer. 

(To be continued.) 


it wail discovered that the mabt was fioe feet too ehort, and as there wafe nol Anfe 
of the ^toper himfensious in store, it was replaced by the old and repaired ; 
the mistake oexjusmued some mirth, at the expense of the dockyard. ‘ ' ^ 

* l)r, pkirk, tliti celebrated travelled, relates that be was conveyed fisom 
to CpObtaptiuople m a Turkish Jriga^e^ that was imfurnisbed \vith tiiif iostruxnent 
for taking a celestial observation ^ ‘ v) 
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NAVAL PUNISHMBNTSj 

w > f ^ I 

We pitimised in a preceding Number to insert the whole the chapter 
in (Dajjkt. Halls Second Series of Fragments, entitled “ Suggestions towards 
diminishiog the imniber and severity of Naval Punishments, but when we 
applied ourselves to the Second Edition of the work in question, which h?i8 
just been published, we found the chapter so considerably augmented by ^he 
introduction of some anecdotes illustrative of the Author's main povsitions, 
that it exceeded the limits of our severely-pressed Journal. In this dilem- 
ma, we have resolved merely to extract Ute new matter, fur the benefit of 
tliose who may not possess the Second Edition. 

We may take occasion, however, to mention, that Capt. Hall’s project, 
which he says has engaged his attention for a long period, is so extremely 
simple in itself, and so manifestly grounded on sound principles, and withal 
had been found so effective in practice by some of the ablest, kindest, find 
most experienced officers in the service, that it merits consideration whe- 
ther it should not receive the only sanction which can render it effective — - 
we smean the positive enactment of the Hoard of Admiralty. The mere 
reasonableness of the thing will never be sufficient to render it binding 
enough for any extensive practical pu]q)ose. 

In two words, Capt. llalr.s opinion is, that if every Captain wore obliged 
by positive regulation to adopt the following course, a great diminution in 
the number of punishments would ensue, that those which were inflicted 
would be less severe, and that the discipline of the fleet would be essentially 
improved. His plan is to make it imperative on officers in command to 
defer specifying what the amount of any punishment is to be until twenty* 
four tmirs have etapml after the offence has been inquired into. He also con- 
siders that great practical adv^tages would arise from investigating all 
offences betw een the hours of nine in the morning and noon, a period when 
all parties are likely to be free from those exciting causes which need not 
he particularly alluded to, but which do often interfere with the cours>e of 
justice when the inquiry takes place after the men have had their grog, the 
officers their dinner, or the captain his claret. The ])resent regulations of 
the Navy require that twelve hours should elapse between the inquiry and 
the punishment, but this is scarcely enough — the most salutary check on 
intemperance of any kind is a night's rest— and surely when so serious nu 
affair as corporal punishment is in question, it is not requiring too much of 
all captains to defer j>assing sentence till they have winsulted tJieir pillow 
at least once. We again recommend the perusal of tlie whole chapter 
to our professional readers. 

I could relate many instances of injustice arising from precipitancy in 
aw'arding punishment, and of the beneficial effects of systematically defer- 
ring to pronounce sentence till the heat of the moment hud pu^'sed ; but the 
following anecdotes, for the accuracy of which 1 can vouch, seem sufficient 
to arrest the attention to good purpose. 

Two men-of-war happened to be cruising in company | one of t]icm> a 
line-of-hattle ship, beai'ing an admiral's fiag; the other, a small frigate. 
One day, when they w ere sailing <]uite close to each other, the sjgnal was 
mofle from the large to tlic small sliip to chase in a particular directiou, inu 
plying 'that a strange sail was seen in that quarter. The look-out mqn at the 
maiutop-mastwhead of the frigate was instantly called down by the c;aptaija, 
and severely ])unished on the spot, for not having discovered and reported 
the stranger before llag-ship had made the signal to chasQ. 

The unhappy sufferer, who was a very young hand, unaccustomed to be 
aloft, had merely taken his turn at Die niast-hcad with Die rest of the ship's 
company? and could .give up (explanation of his apparent neglect. Before it 
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was too late, liowever, tlie officer of the watch ventured to surest to the 
captain, that possibly the dHfeirciico of height b<|tweeii the masts of the two 
ships might have enabled the look-out mai; on board tlie admiral to discover 
the Stranger; when it was' physically impossible, owing to- the curvature of 
the earth, that she could have been seen on board the frigate. No aUen>- 
tion, however, was paid to this remark, and a puidahinent due only to crime^ 
or to a manifest breach of discipline^ was iixflicted. 

The very next day the same officer, whose remonstrance had proved so in* 
effectual, saw the look-out man at the flag-sliip's mast-head again pointing 
out ft strange sail. The frigate chanced to be placed nearly in. the direction 
indhrated ; conse<faently she must have been somev/hat nearer to the stran<* 
ger than the lino-oi' battle ship was. But the man stationed at the frigate’s 
mast-head declared he could distinguish nothing of any stranger. Upon 
which the officer of the watch sent up the ca^)tain of the main-top, an expe- 
rienced and <p lick-sighted seaman, who, having for some minutes looked ;n 
vain in every direction, asserted positively that there was nothing in sight 
from that elevation. It was thus rendered certain, or, at all events, highly. 
j)robable, that the precipitate sentence of the day before had been unjust: 
for, under Circumstances precisely similar (or even less favourable), it ap-* 
])cared'tbiit the poor fellow could not by possibility have seen tlie stranger^ 
^ for not firsit detecting which he was punished ! * 

I must give the conclusion of this painful story in the words of my infoi^ 
marit, the officer of the deck, one of the kindest, and bravest, and best of 
men : ^ 1 reported all this to the captain of the ship, and watched the effect. 
Ho seemed on the point of acknowledging that his heart smote him; hut 
jiihle prevailed, and it was barely an ejaculation that escaped. So much for 
angry feelings getting the bettor of judgment V 

1 have seldom related this anecdote in any company, without observing 
that it drew from those who listened to it a marked and unqualified expres** 
sion of censure. And the case, I admit, is a very strong one. But before 
we condemn without mercy the object of our indignation, I would venture 
to ask, which man amongst us all, whether at sea in the command of a ship, 
or on shore at the head of a regiment, or in the sober management of a 
mercantile^ house, or even in the tran^juil jog-trot of a family in the most 
private station of life, can honestly and fearlessly say that he has never, in 
moments of haste, been guilty of acts, if not ouite so severe, at least as 
unjust? 1 have already admitted that I myself am not of thi.s fortunate 
number, and I may therefore be permitted to urge upon others the necessity 
of interposing i\& many artificial checks as possible upon the excitements of 
passion. 

In the mean time, the following arifecdote will help to relieve the disagree- 
al»le impression caused by the incident just related, without obliterating the 
salutary reflections which it seems calculated to trace on the mind of every 
well-disposed officer. 

Three sailors, belonging to the watering party of a man-of-war on a 
foreign station, were discovered by their officer to have strayed from the 
w'ell at which the casks had been filled. These men, it appears, instead of 
a.sSisting in rolling the heavy butts and puncheons across the sand, preferred 
indulging themselves in a glass of inost insidious tipple, called Mistela in 
Spanish, but very naturally transmogrified ’’ by the Jacks into Miss Taylor. 
The oftenders being dragged out of the pulperia, were consigned, without 
inquiry, the launch, though they had been absent only a few minuteS, and 
were still fit enough for work. The officer of the boat, hoivever, happening 
to' be an iron-hCarted disciplinarian ,Vho overlooked nothing, and forgaVe 
no one^fWould not permit the men tp rejoin the wwkin^’j phrty, or to touch a 
single casic ; but wnen the boat returned to* the ship, had the three offenders 
pqtfi^lrqps. ^ 

Wiich these cirbumstanefes were reported to the captuiu; in the^ course of 
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BO^uch^acripipny ws^ impi^ed to Im ^ccpuut ]by; tjbip oflScpi^ that 
the oehmiii merely said^ ^ 1 sliaU be gled \f yPv will defer etetmgtbls master 
ftllfy till to-morrow morijing, after Wakfasit : take the eight to itJ.ok 
it/ iTo-morrow came, and the particulars being agaip dpta^d^ even 
j^ore MrpTigly ai:\^ po^Intedly, by the oiEcer, the captain likewise became 
l^ri^ted, and, under the iimuence of feelings highly eixclted, had aln^p»t 
^i^aered the men up for immediate punishment. Acting, however, upon a 
rule which he had for some time laid aown< never to chastSe any one againat 
whom he felt particularly displeased, without at least twenty-four hours' 
delay, he desired the matter to stand over till the following morning. 

in the mean time, the men in confinement, knowing that their oflS'nce was 
a very slight one, and feeling that it had been caused very much by the 
neglect of the petty officers of the watering party, laid tbeir heads together, 
and contrived, by the aid of tl\e purser’s steward, to pen a supplimtory 
epistle to the Cciptdin. This document was conveyed to it& dcbtin^tidh by 
his servant, a ludicious fellow, who happened to have heard amongst the 
people on the lower deck that the case was really a hard one. Though it 
proved no easy matter to decipher the hieroglyphics written by the prisoners 
voder the dingy light of a purser's tallow glim, it appeared eiddenli that 
there must liave occurred severiil extenuating cii*cumstances in their history, 
which had nut been *nrought forward before. The only remark, however, 
which the captain made, was, that the letter ought not to hiive been brought 
to him ; and that his servant was quite out of order, in being accessary to 
any proceeding so irregular. 

“The stewai^l took the hint, and recommended the prisoners to Appeal to 
the complaining officer. Accordingly, next day, when the captain went on 
deck, that pei^oii came up and saicl, 

“ ‘1 have received a strange letter, sir, from these three fellows vliom 1 
complained of yesterday; but what they say docs not alter my opimoa in 
the leabt.' ^ 

“ ^ It does mine, however/ observed the captain, ^fter he Imd 
through it, as if for the fiisl time. 

“ ‘ Indeed, sir T exclaimed the other; adding, ‘ 1 hope you won't let them 
of on this account/ 

“ ^ I tell you wliat it if*,* quietly remarked the captain ; ‘ I would much 
rather you let them off than that 1 should ; for it strikes me, that idl the 
useful ends of discipline will be much better served, and your hand/J, as wtll 
as mine, more essentially strong theneil. by your taking the initiative in tln^^ 
business Instead of me. My advice to you therefore is, that when I go 
below, you send for the meu, and say to them you have read their statement, 
and that, although it docs by no meanj excii*-^*, it certainly explains^ and so 
far extenuates their offence, that you feel disposed to try what your influence 
with the captain can do to get them off altogether.* 

** * I do not see the force of your reasoning,’ answ ered the offended officer; 
^nor can I conscientiously trifle with the ‘service in the mrfjiner proposed. 
1 thought at first, and 1 still think, that thc'-emen ought to be punished ; and 
a$ far as I am concerned, they shall certainly not escape.* 

^ \rell, well,' cried the captain, ^you will not, I hope, deny that T am 
the best judge of what is right and fitting to be done on board this skip ; and 
you again, tliat J consider the discipline will be better served by your 
being the mover in this case, than by my taking the affair, as yoH wish ihe 
to do, entirely out of your liands. Will >ou do as 1 suggest?* * 

“ ‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but really I cannot, consistently with my sense 
of duty, adopt tlie course you propostx* I think it right to insist, ns far as 1 
can with propriety, pn these men being .minished/ 

' Turn the hands up (or puni^liniGut, then I’ said the captain to the first 
lieutenant, who had been walking on the other side of the deck duiing this 
collwiuy , ‘ and let* the th/ee prisonefb be brought on deck/ 
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** The gratinj^^s were soon rigged under the lui/Aui-stay -llie qnih*ter-niasters 
placed with their sei/iiigs on either side^ — the hoatswain and his niatets (nith 
the terrible weapons of naval law bareV)' concx^aled under their jackets) 
arranged thciiiLelvc'^ in a gron]) round the mast — while the inariius, with 
fived hiiyoncts and shouldiivcd arn)s, formed across tfie quarter-deck ; and 
the ship's company, standing in two double rows, lined tin* sides of the deck. 
Not the slightest sound could he heanl ; and a person coming on dock 
blindfolded might have thou:j:ht the ship lay in dock, without a soul on board. 

“ hi the iniVldle of the open space before tlie liatchway stood the three 
wretched culpnl.'*, with th<*ir liats ofi‘, and their eyes <*a't doun in hopeless 
despair, hut, to all outavrrd ajipearamxg linn and unmoved, as be<*ame nuui 
whose duty and iiabit it is to iace every danger, soiio'.v, and liardship, with- 
out flincliing. 

“ Wlum all wa,: d<>' hired ready, th i fiivt lieutimant dohcemli*.'! t*> the cabin, 
but returned jig'aiu ;diU(»si inunediatelv, followed idosoly by ti.e captain, in 
his cocked hat and s\va»rd, tiraspio;-, in one liaml the well-hnown laOl of 
paper containing the articles of war, and in tiie other the joaster-al-arn:s' 
report of priMruers. Kverv head was uiicovcrt'd at his a[>pearance ; and as 
he lifted his liat in answer to this saluti*, lie laid it on the cajtslan, agai.ist 
wdiich he le;iued while reading tlie aitii le under vihicji the delin('’.a had 
fallen.^ 

‘ Now',’ hiiid he, addros.-ing the three prir^oners, ^ you have hoen Auir.d 
guilty of an otFence against tlie good order ami discipline of this ship, winch 
cannot be jierrnitled, and which must positively be put a stmi to. lleieto- 
fore it has not occurred, and I trust this will he the la.st*x*aso. i>o you 
admit that you doaorve punishment?^ 

** No answer. 

^ Have you iiny thing to advance wdiy you should not bo ])uniNhed ?’ 
^^The foilovrs aodgeil one another, scraped llie deck with Uieir feet, 
fumbled with their hats and waistbands, and muttered soincthiiig about " a 
letter they had written to the officer what reported them.' 

“ ‘ Letter !’ exclaimed the captain ; ‘ let me see it.' 

']’he 0]>istlc being handed to the captain, he read it aloud to the assembled 
ship's company, who lis>tene<l with all their ears. At the conclusion he 
folded it up, ami turning to the officer, asked, 

“ ‘ What have you to suy to tbi- ?' 

‘ Nothing, sir ; notliiiig,’ \va> the obdurate reply. 

‘ Well now, my huls,' obsciwed the eajitain to the crew', after a pause of 
several minutes, ‘ I slml) give you a cbaiicc. 'rhese fellows appear, by their 
own confession, to have done what LbeyKnew to be wrong ; an<l aci ordiugly, 
a-S you perceive, they have brought tliemselves close aboard of the gangw ay. 
It w'ould serve them all ptuh'ctly right to give each of tliern a good sound 
puiuslimeut. Hut I am willing to Imne, that if 1 foignx* them on ytmr 
account — that is to say, if 1 let tiiem off in consideration of the good cimd.ucL 
of the ship's company, and in confidence of your all lieliaving well in future 
— they will be ipiilo as much disposed to exert themsclws to recover their 
characters, as if they had tasted the bitterness I'lf the gangway, at all events, 
i 'll try them and you foj* once. Pipe down !' 

It is only necessary to .state further, tliat for nearly a >ear aflei wards 
there occurred no instance of drunkenness or neglect at the w ateriug-jun ties." 
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' SoerilEBN APRICA AND THE Bi?rTrsH OOfcdNlSft. 

, ,A» a titpe when the great discovery made by tljp enterprising 
ii^nders has again called general attention to the subject, of African 
geoffraphy> it will be gratifying, not only to those who have so long and 
laudably exerted themselves to remove the dark veil that has hitherto 
<a»ncealed> in a great measure, that vast continent from the view of 
civilization, but of all who take an interest in the progress ‘and advance- 
ment of geographical science, to know that another work is now in the 
course of publication, that promises to throw much new and interesting 
light on some of the southern districts of the great and mysterious 
land of marvels. 

The Portuguese, as is well known, liave always shown themselves 
more jealous of their colonies than of their women,— a proof, we think, 
that our worthy allies are no great judges either of ladies of of colonies, 
for the Seuhoras not only require, like all the rest of the charming 
sex, a little occasional looking after, but they are in fact well worthy ot 
it, being not only prfetty and intelligent, hut possessing, in an eminent 
degree, tlie brightest gem of female excellence — chemf if ; whereas it is 
roaJly difticnlt to say what attractions the remaining Portuguese 
colonies possess that could possibly excite the temptation of strangers. 
The Brazils u^re completely closed against foreigners till the removal 
of t,he house of Bragauza to Rio Janeiro ; and the kingdoms of Angola 
and Bengiiela, on the south western coast of Africa, are, to this dav, 
almost inaccessible to travellers, and likely enough to remain so until 
some new revolution shall burst asunder the biirs that keep curiosity 
and enterprise aloof. It was owing to accidental circumstances only, 
therefore, that Dourville, a French merchant, was enabled to. proceed 
from the Brazils to the Portuguese settlements in Congo. He landed 
at St. Phillips de Benguela, in Dec, 1827, well provided 'with letters 
and with articles of trade, consisting principally of ardent spirits ; and 
after traversing the Portuguese territories and various independent 
countries, even to the northward of tlie equator, he again embarked at 
the port of Ainbritz, on his return to South America. He travelled 
over more than 2000 French leagues, under the greatest dangers us to 
health and life ,* and tliougli he nevbr suffered from the fevers of the 
country, it is not likely that, without the numerous trewp of blacks 
who were in his service, he would ever have found his way back to la 
belle France, in order to enlighten the world by his advei.'.tures, for, as 
it was, he had difficulty enough iii escaping the constant attacks of the 
natives,^ whose rapacity wa^i excited by his wealth, and particularly hy 
his brandy. Some of the tribes amongst whom he ventured are eyqn 
represented as cannibals, who iftheydiave not, ds stated by Bdttel.aq<l 
others, actual markets for human flesh, are willing enouigh) to.fea«t 
upon .it on grand occasions : the flesh of white men is, front it,a, rapiliy 
probably^ de,eiu^^ ft peculiar delicacy. Two or tla^e yeorsi preyioM^ to 
PourviUe's arrival in the country, one of the negro tribes heifelldn with 
axe said to hgvoi (devoured a Portuguese Mulatto wbo had^ lo^, the 
caravan with which he was travelling ; and our enterprising FrgisclMwan 
had himself, at one time, a uarroyr escape Aoni being roastedy. tke 
sacred spits having* ulteady been brought Out from f the ten^ple for his 
especial benefit. Now we can weU uud:*rstand that the prospect of 
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beingf roasted in Iionour of an African fetish^ to be devoured by Negro 
jaws, and then washed down with his own good Cognac, could not have 
been very agreeable to a philanthropic PrenchinAn ; but we would, 
nevertheless^ recommend to Monsieur Dourville to he moderate in ex- 
pressing his ,senlime7its d'hot'rcur on the subject, for we live in a 
liberal age, that is peculiarly indulgent to foreign manners, and it 
might be made matter of unpleasant enquiry how far it is worse for 
uneducated negroes to feast upon astray Frenchman, than for the ladies 
and gentlemen of la nation ta plus seutimentnle tie V Europe to feast 
right heartily on pates cle foie gras whenever the opportunity offers. 
The process of spitting and roasting a Frenchman, if not a very laud- 
able one according to our notions, is at least a short one ; whereas the 
horrible and prevtracted tortures indicted upon poor ducks and geese, in 
order to give them the necessary degree of disease and cormptii^n to fit 
them for these last for weeks together, arid is enough not only to 
arrest but to reverse all but a Gallic appetite. We pass over the fact of 
cannibalism, though often charged, having never been proved against 
any of the African tribes ; trifle^s of this sort ard not likely to stand in 
the way <ff French sentimental declamation. 

The manners and customs of the natives of that part of Africa visited 
by our traveller, though described as being in many particulars pecnlmr 
to themselves, bear, nevertheless, a strong resemblance to those of all 
the other trilx's composing the great negro family. They are polyga- 
niists, \>'ilhoiit however confining their women, and seem, like too many 
other African nations, to place little or no value on female chastity. 
In some districts the men are even proud of the conqtiests made by 
their wives, regtilarly appropriating to themselves the ]>rcsents made to 
their better halves, and speculating sharply upon the fines to which 
niecessful lovers are occasionally condemned for crirn. con. in Congo, as 
well as*in other more civilized countries. These people prepare from 
grain a fermeTite4l and intoxicating liquor, of which they drink to 
excess, though they j)refer ardent spirits brought from Kurope and 
America. With brandy Dourville could purchase anything ; but, on 
the other hand, the tricks and importunities of the great men atid 
cliiefs to obtain some of this delicious beverage, occasioned him endless 
vexation and annoyance. 

The most dreadful superstition reigns in these countries ; the natives 
pay the blindest and most implicit ol)edience to the magicians and 
fetisli-men, who are supposed to interpret the coraniand of their 
Deities. No doctor attempts to prescribe for a patient till the 
magician had revealed to him the cause of tlie disease. When a judge 
has to decide a difficult case between two contending individuals, he 
places before them t\vo cups of kquor, tlie one of which is poisoned and 
th^ other harmless, and leaves them to draw lots for the choice ; the 
gttilty 4 >arty; however, is generally well provided with anti dotes .boilght 
from the fetish-man wlio has prepared' the draught ; so that the inno- 
cent, trusting to the protectioif of innocence, are in fact the most 
freqpient victims of tliese African ordeals. Supergtftion triumphs even 
over the fove of brandy, and it was often in vain that Dourville, when 
in baste to have' some work done, tempted the men with a double 
portion of'this delectable be veraget; they invariabfyl^cgan with mystical 
rites, that nrn; utifVeqUently lasted^ tWl the .time for tli^' performance of 
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tlieir task liuJ elapsed. As in all barbarous countries, so also in C'ongo’ 
are llui women lieuvily oppi^ssed ; the hardest work, from which the 
wives of chiefs and ])riiicefi are not exempted, falls to their share, 
whilst the men lie idling in the shade or occupied at the most in 
platting mats. 

The physical geogra)>hy of Congo cannot fail, we should think, to be 
considerably enriched by this interesting journey. The laud is de- 
scribed as rising rii[)i(lly towards the interior, and Dourville estimates 
the height of the extensive plains that surround tlie Zenibi nionntains 
at f^*t?t above the levcd of the sea, and the highest point of the 
mountain itself Id, 000 feet above the same lev-el. This mountain 
situated about tw^'iity-five i»nles ^ontli of the equator. Thoiigli some 
of the early travellers s[)eak of the existence td' volcanoes in these C(»un- 
tries, it^remaiiied for our (oiterprising Frenchman to make the actual 
discovery of such a inoui\tain ; he found one still in a state of activity 
on the frontiers of Hengnehi and Angola, hut there weie ho apjieur-- 
ances indicating tliat any great eruption had of late years taken phnv. 
The celebratoii Oanvilh^ was the first who laid down an inland sea, of 
vast length but of little breadth, on the in a] )s of Africa : it was sitnaLokf 
according to this groat geograplier, about 100 leagues from t1u‘ cast 
coast, and calle<l the Alarani Hea. In modern times the heliet in the 
existence of thisMnighty mass of water has rather declined, and Dour- 
viJle's re])ort greatly tends to strengthen the doubts entertained on the 
subject ; for it is stated, that whilst the travcdler was with the King of 
the MaJuas, whoso capital is represented as being about seini-diNtant 
between the east and the west coast, he there saw negroes who had 
come all the way from the east coast in order to lay a tribute (»f .-^alt at 
the feet of this African monarch, and who, on being; questioned about 
the JMarani, all declared that they had not crossed tiny cousifhaable 
body of water in their journey from tlie coast: the result of every otlier 
enquiry tended to coiihrm this statement. It would bo unfair tomalvr 
any remarks (ui an unfinished book, of which we know so littie, and fr»on 
which wo hope that the world will yet derive both pleasurt) and in* 
stnictioii, hut we trust the r(‘ader will give us credit for being a liitle 
sceptical as to the power of the king, uhoso dominions reached half 
across the continent of Southern Africa. 

Hut, if Dourville heard nothing of the IMaraui Sea, he discovcTi'd 
another, that, IciS in >a’ze, seems greater in ]>oin1: oi' curiosity, d'his 
dead sea, for such is the meaning' of the Kalimga-Catfiia, its Afric.in 
name, is situated between the third and fifth degrees of southern lali- 
tuJo, and twenty-six (- ist of Paris. All the snrrnnnding hills, abound- 
ing in bitumen, are <»f volcanic origin ami completely bare, nor is any 
living creature found to exist in the snl{)hur and 'naptha impregnatt'd 
waters of llie lake, whf>Ke pfstiferons exhalations infect the whole (»fthe 
surrounding country. On the other hand, several streams take tlugr ri.se 
from tills sea; one of these falls into a river that joins the Atlantic, 
whilst another Hows in the direction ^.f the Indian Ocean. Just, in- 
deed, was the ronias»k of the ancients, who said, that Africa was fertile 
in all the wonderful productions (»f nature. 

The fluttering accounts occasionally given of the Portuguese p(<s.ses- 
siona in Afric.i,'are all,’ according to Ijourville, exceedingly exaggerated. 
He declares, in like manner, that the missionaries, though ('siublished 
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for upwards of three centuries in the country, liave as yet done nothing 
to forward Christianity or civilization among the negro tribes. 

liad intended thi.s very brief notice of Doiu'ville’s travels as a 
veliicle a few remarks of our own on the general sit uation of all, and 
the precaridtis sittiatioii of some of the most valuable British colonies; 
hut such speculations would he entiredy out of place at a moment when 
lu) opinion -can he formed as to the lino of conduct that may in future 
be j)u rolled by tlie governniLMit of tljo country in regard to any of the 
great leading feataires of its liome, foreign, or ctdonial ])olicy ; we mtjst 
eon line ours'dves therefore to the btateinent a few circumstances 
bt‘a.ri ug u])oii the subject generally. 

It is a eurioie^ but melancholy fact, that Km'0])ea«i colonization, in- 
aead of beiieiiting, has invariably tended to the detriment, ruin, or 
entire d('struotion of the original population of the country to which it 
e.\ tended. • This result, tlumgh not exactly contemplated by the colo- 
nists tliemselves, was never very seriously sought to be prevented, 
i’ne Sj)ani:irds, seeking only gol'l and coiupiestf reduced the natives to 
i\ d if not mnninal shivery in order to maketlumi work the mines, and 
ifhu- destroying the entire ]'oj)n!alion (if the C’haribbean islands, re- 
'.lueed the gnsit Indian nations they found on the continent of South 
Vuierica to tlie feu" miserable and bsmburous tubes stiil found scattered 
:ip and down that vast and fertile country, once constituting tlicj 
powerful enijiires of iMontezunia and of the Incas. The Dutch, with 
justcr coinmereial views, were h:ir>h and cruel task-masters, and being 
constantly je«iIous of their subjects and neighbours, naturally strove to 
keep them feeble, disunited, and ignorant. Jf not altogether undeserv- 
ing of ihunixed ]iraise, less heavy at least is the charge to be brought 
agaijist British colonists, for they nowhere sought the destruction of 
tilt' nativesj though in one Jieuiisphere circumstances naturally led to 
such a result, whilst iiiotlum countries other causes prevented its being 
sulliciently atoned for. In North America, tlie linnter of the wil- 
d(‘rnoss nas naturally forced to Hy from the approach of tlie cnltiva- 
tiou which drove aw.iy the game that alone afforded him food and 
clothing ; wliilst in India the religious prejudices of the people pre- 
vented every kind of ainalgam*.aioa between the conquered and the 
compu'rors : pc'ace and security of person, of property, and religion, 
were the only gifts that the Hindoos could receive at our hands, and 
for these groat blessings, which Avere never known in India before the 
Dritihh couqiu'st, that country has at least to thank us : the fault Avas 
not ours if more has not lieeu gi\u*n. At the Cape of Good Hope Ave 
only found the ])oor remnants of a hurharous tribe, reduced to the most 
abject state of servitivle and degradation hy the Dutch, and the natives 
of our Australian (hnniiiions seem by all accounts far below the reach 
of Kuropean iinprovemeiits, 

ImiI* thoifgh our colonial policy has been wiser and loss cruel than 
that pursued by other nations, jt has noAvhere been founded on en- 
larged views of great national and philanthropic nrjnci])les ; it has, on 
the contrary, resnltiMl only frdiu* chance, or froin mere measures of 
occasional expediency, and has, with great benefit no doftbt, produced 
also its ample share of bitterness, the cup of Avhiclifis not yet, perhaps, 
entirely full. Were we aiiikcd upon what ]>nnciples colonies ought 
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n6\V'tu b^' fotfnddd, we would say that they should be formed with a 
vie'sv to the’ prof^ress of civilization, by a gradual amalgamation of the 
setJcVrs with the natives, and not merely with a view to tvjnquest and 
dpthiiiion, where, aS in the east, dominion leads not to civilization, or 
td the raising up, as in the west, of new nations, at the expense of the 
original possessors of the soil: we should improve instead of merely 
subduing or destroying the nations among whom we settle, A Kuro^ 
pean colony should act like a torch in the darkness, gladdening by its 
brilliancy, and shedding light into the deepest recess of barbarian night 
and oppression ; and though it may not have been very easy, if possi- 
ble, for reasons already stated, to follow such a plan either in North 
Arrterica or in Ipdia, Africa, particularly since the discovery of the 
cpiirse of the Niger, evidently holds out the most promising held for 
such an establishment. Not only is the country bordering on the 
great inland waters fertile, but it is rich in mines, and in ajl the valu- 
able productions of the most favoured tropical climates. The natives 
also, instead of being, prevented from union and amalgamation with 
iluropeaiis by religious prejudices, like the Hindoos and JMahometans, 
or by character aiul pursuits like the Hunters of America, are by dis- 
position and by the state of civilization to wliich they have alreaxly 
attained, particularly open to improvement. The African negro is no 
longer a unmade of the wilderness ; he is, on the contrary, a settled 
agrlcnlturist, a keen trader^ and generally, as we can assert from per- 
sonal knowledge, of a cheerful and ha])py disposition, fond of show 
and pleasure, but of almost incurable idleness ; never to be depended 
on for labour or exertion, and tliongh not naturally cruel or sangui- 
nary, yet liable to be excited, like all barbarians, to sudden acts of 
fiet*ceness. The negro is in mechanical arts a clever and* ingenious 
workman ; he is also a musician, and even a poet. We have (nirselves 
had the honour of being celebrated in African poetry, but there seems 
little of greatness, if we may so express ourselves, about his cJiaracter ; 
nothing of that dignity, barbaric dignity if you like, that, even in a 
lower s^atc of civilization, still distinguishes the lingering remnants of 
some of the North American tribes, who dwell farthest from the reach 
oftliat European contact that seems to act like poison on all the bet- 
ter qualities of these unhappy people. The ofticers who served in 
Vw er Canada during the war, will recollect the striking difference 
that existed between the Warrior tribes that joined us from the far 
western countries, and the miserable rabble bands of our Ov^’n imme- 
diate neighbotirs. But what the negro wants in elevation of character, 
lie makes up for in docility,— a quality that, w^ere a proper use made of 
it, might lead to the gradual civilization of their entire race. 

We know, indeed, that the very n^Tme of Africa is, in generid esti- 
mation, ominous of fevers and death ; but this prevalent opinion of the 
insalubrity of the climate is occasioned solely by the uirliealthy i^ar- 
tiooris Eurcqiefins have either visited or occupied on the coast. Svv’^amps, 
marshes, long tracts of mud-coast exposed on the retreat of the 
tide, naturally produce, under the almost vertical rays of a tropical 
sun, pxbalatiulis destructive to European constitutions; hut situations 
better chosen and' farther inland may, nevertheless, prove as healthy as 
any waTtn climate can be. LaCai/a, Porto Oavallo, Portulxillo; and 
Vera ‘Cruz, are, petbaps, the nu»st uaherdihy spots on the globe; yet 
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the ftrst is only a couple of hours* ride frpm. the oneqt heautiful ,ai;d 
liealthy town of Caraccas ; the second is four-aud-tyvwty hpvtrs* jour- 
ney from the . delightful districts of Valencia; Portobclilo is .q^y 
seventy miles from Panama, the Montj)ellier of South An^erlca ; while 
Vera Oru« forms the very entrance that leads to the salqbrioms and 
elevated plains of IMexico. Under the same latitude, and with nearly 
the same natural prodiictions, we must, of course, have nearly the 
same phenomena of climate to look for in Africa. Sierra LeonO> Sene- 
gal, and the Gold Coast, may be pest-houses, and the general clim^^q 
of the country be very good notwithstanding : no rational person con- 
demns the cJiomte of Italy because death dwells in . the Pontine 
Marshes and at Paistuni. We may add, tliat the British West India 
possessions, (and we pur pt>8ely make: the distinction,) once considered 
so uiiheulthy, are now just as salubrio^is in point of climate as any of 
the souther^ districts of Europe. The discovery of the course pf the ^ 
Niger naturally hxes the line of country in which a Fairopeaii colouy 
might now he established to advantage, and the junction of the Tchada 
Avith that river, where both streams are large and navigable, and 
where* a considerable African trading town already exists, seems ,. ad- 
mirably calculated for tlie ])urpose. The marshy Delta formed at the 
moiith of the river must, of course, be avoided. The k:ind of colonics 
we are here contemjdating, must he of a military, commercial, instruct^ 
ive and didactic nature, if, for want of a better, we may so use tlip lat- 
ter word ; that is, they must be under military government, and 
siidiciently strong, without aiming at cpnquest, to make themselves 
respected, for ail savages are naturally of a bullying disposition, and 
easily mistake moderation for weakness. They should also form 
pfU.s' for goods, and nut only afford to the natives the means of instruc-* 
lion, hut encourage tliem iu seeking for it. 

It nifty? perhajis, be urged against our theory of civilizing Africa by 
moans of such colonies, that the negroes have everywhere retrograded, 
instead of profiting by their intercourse with Europeans, as by far tlie 
most respectable of tlieir tribes are, like the North American Indians^ 
to be found only at a distance from all contact with the Whites. Bgt 
a very little reflection will sho\35 that, true and discreditable as this 
melancholy fact certainly is, it tells in nothing against the project for 
winch we are contending, but Only proves, on the contrary, how 
much we have yet to atone for. The intercourse of Europeans witli 
Africa was for a long time confined principally to slave-trading trans- 
actions, a pursuit injurious to morality when followed in any degree, 
but necessarily destructive of all good feelings and principles where 
it constituted the sole pursuit. Feeble slave factories, situated on the 
most unhealthy parts of the coAst, forced to purchase, by tlie meanest 
degradations, protection from eV^ery petty A fricau despot, and e^^chang- 
ing only rum and gunpowder for human flesh, could tend to -nothing 
but the demoralization of the tribei# by wliom they were .sutvoi^ndied ; 
for savage men would too easily ‘become confirmed in their vices .Vy 
example of those who evideiitiy jwssessed greatr<ir* knowledge, , Spnve 
of the Portuguese colonies, though founded mi other principles, have, 
it is true, produced as yet no v^y lieneficial effects ; but thp Portii- 
guese, with tnany noble poiiits of character, are* as \ye have ample 
cause to know, an indolent people, capable of lieing roused to exertion 
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only- tlie*t^o!i^t excitenient, and far more likely, when lefb'to 
themsmes^^to’ ^iak back into barbarism tbanto aid other nations in 
ihtoiving off its shackles. 

Wg are here fifwoed, very mnch against oUr present iudin^ltion, tO 
say fcfejcr words oti the subject of West India slavery, because some of 
the foregoing remarks in favour of African character, and its litnesa 
for Tceeiving inatructioq, may be construed into a support of the pre- 
sent doctrine of negro emancipation, so keenly advocated by a party in 
the country, whereas nothing in fact can be farther from our view. 
Without attempting to defend any abstract principles of slavery, the 
very nnriie of wliieh is abhorrent to British ears, we cannot comprehend 
by^whkt rule of morality, j-ustipe, or expediency, an original act of 
wront^, sanctioned bjr the legislature, and the effects of which vsit so 
liglitiy as West Indian slavery, can be possibly atoned for by another 
aiHhcifgreater apt of injustice, that could betreht no one, but certainly 
cause riie utter destruction of every West India merchant ^d proprie- 
tor, asp well as ©f all the manufacturers and ship-owners^ dependent for 
emphiyijient on the Pimtinued prosperity of the West India Islands* 
Should fdi act of emancipation ever be seriously contemplated, it will 
iio^'bo^u^cient, even if it can be done, to remunerate the planters for 
tha loss i£ their slaves; it will be necessary, unless an act of direct 
spohatiou is to ftc committed, to remunerate all those who, under legis- 
lative sanction and encouragement, have invested property in the West 
Indiofi t for no man in tlie slightest degree acquainted with the negro 
character and the situation of the colonies, can for a moment ent(*rtaiii 
an idea so wild and cbimOrical, as to suppose that a single farthing of 
the vast capital noW embarked in the West India trade, can f>e saved, 
if those colonies are to depend for cultivation on the voluntary labour 
of liberated negroes. 

^How^does tfis, it may be asked, agree with our previous character 
of thd^Airican raioe, and the comparative facility of instructing and 
cirdlidbig^ them ? Perfectly. - The negro character contains the ele- 
ments by ^ which the race may be gradually brouglit within the pale 
of civilization, but it must be by a work pf labour and exertion, and 
the { smeller the Community to be acted upon* and the more circum- 
scribed the sphere left open for the de^elupemcnt of the faculties to be 
called into action^ the more difficult and tedious must the labour natu- 
rally ’be 1 The torch of civilization, skilfully applied to the mass of 
Africjlh population, composed of men of all ranks, grades, ai-d pursuits, 
can? hardly fail to raise a flame, the beneficial effects of which may be 
expected to extend, by rapid ^degrees, to the mo^t dktant and beiiight- 
eebof the negro tribes : as the spark, that could neither light nor warm 
ii single log or billet, will, when thrown into th(^ midst of a pile, by 
igniting tlie minutest and most infiammable fibres of each piece, produce 
a fire tlmt shall soon reach the inmost core of the hardest wood.,, But 
our*Wfest India colonies are in general not only ot very limited extent, 
but ©yen tlfue largest of tlsese afford no openings for that kind of iiidi- 
vidanh OKCrtiopv by* ^hich civilization ^must everywhere commence. 
The negro communities there are also very sm.ill, and composed en- 
tirely </f a clrtss wIjo arc by law, in the colonies, what a numerous part 
of the Eiiwpeafi hohiTilmiity are by circumstance, -wnere labourers at 
the^wiil others, alid< ihercfonn least Bkoly to make any other early 
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or immediate use of fFeedom^ttlum to indulge in^ that idleness and 
sonsuality, the^ tendency to wliidi constitutes the leading feature of 
negro character. Want, it may be said, will force Idiem to work; 
tiom hand to mouth perhaps/ bujt ceitainly to no«greater ment,* 
whilst it is only by skilful, continued, and -systematic labour, that the 
high btate of artificial West India cultivation can be kept upu From 
free negroes this sort of labour is not to be expected, and without it 
the colonies cannot exist a single year. By the conduct we now pur., 
sue towards *these once-Hourishing colonies, we are, in fact, giving a 
premium to the foreign plantations that still carry on the slave trade,< 

It has* been said by high authority, that the legislature are at liberty 
to break the natural contract entered into by the planter and the 
country, the former liaving, by the ilUtreatment of his slaves, deviated 
Iroiu his part of the engagement. We are happy, from a tolerably 
long acquaintance with the West Indies, and from being totally uncou.- 
uected with West India interest, to give to this assertion the most dis* 
tinct and unqualified contradiction. That tho West Indians haye 
^ some traits of character resulting from their peculiar situation, it is 
natural enough to suppose ; and considering how much we are the chilr 
(lu»n of circumstance, habit, and education, it is easy to understand 
that the planters and merchants of the Chnribbean IslaOds are Uot 
exactly the same sort of men they would have been bad Chance placed 
them as landlioldeis, manufacturers, or lawyers in Europe. But it by 
no nieiins follows that they are, therefore,, worse men ; on tho contrary, 
we feel confident that, grade for grade, they would not lose by a com.- 
parison with any society in Europe, but would, in many points, sur.* 
])ass and Lave considerably the advantage of those with whom any con- 
irast could be fairly instituted. The Creoles are a warm-hearted, 
generous, and hospitable people, and as far as our own observation < 
goes, kuxl, attentive, and humane to their slaves and subordinate^^: 
this tlieir own interest naturally dictates, and those who accuse them 
of every species of barbarity, should recollect that men look tothefir 
iiitei*est in the West Indies as well as in other countries, even whece, 
as ill the present case, it happens to lean to virtue's side,” « 

As to the acts of cruelty charged against the West Indians, we can 
only say thart;, considering the pai&s taken to bring forward iiistd.ni6e8 
of the kind, together with the encouragement given to falsehood and 
exaggeration, the wonder only is that so few cases have apparently 
lieen establiihed. Bad men may, no doubt, be found in the West 
Indies as well as in other countries, but not in a greater proportion, or 
ill a greater degree ; and there are more acts of callous and cold-hearted 
cruelty h^gally committed in London during a single week, than have 
ever been perpetrated during the«course of an entire year in the whole 
of the West India Islands put together. The debtor and creditor 
Liwb prpduccyiii tho metropolis alone, more real misery, suffering, vice^ 
and degradation, than could at any time be discovered ih the whole 
population of our slave colonies. w'ork, vve believe, is now in pro- 
gress, that will go far to affrigjiit the world, by exposing to view the 
mighty mass of sin and suffering o*ccasioned by these iniquitous laws ; 
and it will jwove to the real philantliropist^ that there is no necessity 
for crossing I the Atlantic in seajeh of cxaggeAitetl arul imaginary 
wrongs, while such ample sco|)e^ for generous .exertions m still to be 
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found at hbme. It is a curio\^^ though but distantly con- 

nected with the immediate part of our subject, that numerous as have 
liQi^ Wihie b;? famous, of eoutse, for thcirMknmvIedgc 

ofihUHiAn arithmetic, and foreign polities, to obtain desti^uctive 

ri^ducUons of the army and navy, no steps have ever been lo 

effect a reduction of lan^yers and law-officers, who, strange to ‘say, con- 
stitfite; without including the unpai^ magiste^icy, a far more nurae*rous 
host than the >vhore ot the armj an5 navy of Great Britain put 
together* afW jftwy^s gre Tjetter paid tliaii naval 

imd military men, this Jegal army must neoesgariJy very heavily 
on th« industry of the country, and may, dierefore, without any invi- 
dious alluMon whatever, he raoneiuppr^ipriately termed the hanging 
weight, than the worse paid part of the United Service can be termed 
the dead weight. 

We re{)eat/tlifU:, at a time when no opinion Van ^)e formed as to 
whai may be the future line pursued by the country in regard to 
itscoloidai and maritime jwlicv, it would be idle to offer any length- 
ened sj)erulations on the subject, but viewing the matter as men 
wery wout to do when ‘^Britannia ruled the waves,” and wlien Britcnj'^. 
were determined to upheld to the Ipst that supremacy so bravely Won and 
so noUy maintained, we aheuld say tliat, considering the change>v the 
last few yeai*s4iave produced in and out of Europe, that the world has, 
in fact, been enlarged, ^and that entire fleets and armies, may, no 
distant period, ])e called upon to act where a single ship or an adven- 
turous traveller were formerly seen only by accident, it beboves us to 
ha,ve possessions capable of affording [wotection, shelter, and assist^qe 
to aur armaments even on tlie most distant stations. For this purpose 
WO think that the ishind of St. Catharine, on the coast of Braisii, Juan 
Fernarnde^, in the Pacific, and Lemnos, in the Mediterranean, should 
bd acquired. The two first might, no doubt, be cheaply from 

thfe party-coloured empire and republic to which they belong; and 
t^pnlgh the Turks are under no great obligat5oiia» to us, they might 
pf^ohably be induced to cede to us the Volcanian Isle, as our object in 
pp^fe^ng it caul4 only be to md them in case of need, and to watch 
tho BiMoian miinaments in the Black Beo# Cyprus was ^formerly held 
as a tenure of the English Crown, dtid we do not see tha^^its capture 
by the Turks* affects our supremacy shoiild we be disposed to claim it 5 
we ipention this, however, as a mere matter of curiosity, and certainly 
without the least wish of seeing it apted upon, unlewSs for the benefit of 
ite pi;^sept possessors ajnd inbahitants. We should grieve, indeed, wjiie 
t}4a .cov^utry evjqr to join the crusaile against tin* Turks, so long 
cUsagr^bly proached up, though surely not without some conside- 
ratioa/' by ^tbe ^radioal press. 

^ W^iknow of ®o station in thfe ©altic, save the Island of 2,ti!alapd>* 
and of that it is now too late to speak, Bornhohn, We Undorstartd, 
iro ^dod*h!ai*bbbr: tery little is iiidefed knOyvn of thu .island; ^IBidh 
curiObs remains of Scandina^afi‘i^h^f<|dj^^'W 
<^Hs^tp«l^and tradi^,joqs of ilj* 
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In a formfflf N\i*nber of the Joiirtial, a stfi!jM<jtfonf ap)^eare(t for « 
tern of the communication to be Kbpt up b}^ meane of a Itn^ 

of ^ edettes or iSomethip^ of the sort may be sedn on a vety 

limited pr<ictihed by the man who attends to the target at archer^ 

meetyigs; aad Colonel Badcock, in his outpost duties/" seepia ^ 

glinipse of the principle. The important advantages to be derived /roip a 
system of the sort must at once oecUr even to tho^s^j who have never seen 
service. Across a river, for instance, or when a long lipe of posts is Opbosed 
to the enemy and tni^atened with attacks on dii^erent pdints, it wbnrd bb 
invaluable; and sincerely hoping that something of the kind may be intro- 
duced officially f the following is suggested. ' 

SIGKAI. AietfAlBBT. 



The signals may be increased to a very great amount thus ; a juinn, a 
bow or stoop, a w ave of the cap, aVun or a walk to the right or the left 
hpforc each of the above, will multiply their number \>j seven. The 
same aftf'r, will also multiply their number by seven. To mhke this 
<pute clear, signal a, for instance, may be multiplied as follows— jump, 
a. stoo]i, a. wave, a* walk right, a. ditto left, a. ^c. as also> a, jump, 
a, stoop, he. These supernumerary signals might be used to express npni- 
bers, and general words such as enemy,” infantry,” “ cavalry/ aij- 
vance," retreat,” ^c. Also general sentences, as cavalry are advancing "" 
“ stand to your arms,” “ fall in and send baggfige to the rear,"" which it will 
be useful to express by one signal. In cases where seqresy is reiplired, it* 
will at once be seen tiiat this system is directly applicable to the cypher, 
alphabet in A former Number, to which tiie key is short, simple, and need 
never he written or ])rinted, which *h an importaht advantage over most 
others. At night, a dark lautm-n or torch in each hand (one of which m.iy 
be occasionally obscured), would make cununupication q^uite /^sy at a con- 
siderable interval, and a considerable number of ^ognals mi^bt be made^ if 
not quite so many as by day. A detachment of corporals (for instance) might 
v^ry soon tie drilled to the system, so as at once to make every signal oil the 
letter or meaning being given out like a word of command ; one stipernu- 
merary at each end, to wrrte down each letter, would he HpffieSeitt. In using 
the cypher, it will be seen by reference, that even these need not know the 
purport hf what they write/ which would be deciphered in a few mintiteri by 
any idliqgr enti^psted with the koy and furnished with writing matoridls.. 
in nfapy (cafsps, the whole army knowing a few of the ‘‘ general 
and ‘words would be useful; as in cas^of a sentry who nngh/; from a ^dis^anpe, 
bighdl cavalry,” false alarm,” &c. (.)f course a word, when telegrapned, 
wodld lie ttfhhCTiitttidd letter by letti^r, along the wholedine, '(not fully sj^ell 
by the first roan before the second began) for the sake of Thelyihg 

down or momentarv disappearance of each man would signify prepare to 
signal” along the line. * • 




AN IMPfiOVKD METHOD OP siftCtjRlNO BOATS 
IN THE TACKLRS. 

BY H'EUT. J. 11. JSMLRY, ROYAL XAVY 

Thk difficulty experienced in nnliookiiij^ boats’ tackles, as at present 
fitted, when it ia found necessary to lovier a boat to pick up a man fallen 
ovei*l)oard, or to board a vessel in a heavy sea, — the djln^er incurred in con- 
se«)uence hy thobo wJio are praiseworthy volunteers on these oecasiona, — 
prompt me to submit tor insertion in the United Service Journal, the accom- 
panying sketch and explanation of what has lieen pronounced hy several 
practical men, a great improvement on tbe method at ]>resent employed. 

As it is necessary for small ves^-els to vimy their boats as high as possible, 
I have substituted in lieu of slitius, ring-bolts j>a‘^sing tbrougli the centre 
and secured to the keel, which will be ween by the dotted lines represented 
on tho bide of the boat. 



explakatiok. 

3\be. foremost tax'kle. A, the block of which is fitted with a tail, C, tapered to 
the end and spliced to the bolt D, with a key, E, working in a score, This key has 
a i^nyrnd affixed, which secures it in such a position as to prevent tbe bolt D from 
stwrting, after being pafesed through the eyes F, of tlie iron-strapped block ttf the 
aftemj^st tackle B. t" i 

'jbhe bpat b^‘itig lowered into the water, the aftermost sbngs bewime slack, there- 
fore'no^liing mo;^-e is to be done Una iustabtly to cut, or il not in haste, to cast off 
the Iknyard of the key J’, wlicii the boat becomes fiee by the bolt ai>d tail i)f the 
fiireniost tackle slijiping through the thimble of the foiemost slings. This tail may 
\)e lealliered in the nip and kept greased. '* 

No. 1, ring-bolt soured through tlie keel and to the centre of 'the fort* part of 
the foremost thwart. • 

No. 2, ling for tail C. ^ ^ , 

Kd. 3, foi’Amost thWart. ' » t ^ 

No. i, ring- belt! eee^red through tire keel and to the centre of the i^fterpatt of 
ihe aftei^most diwaru 
No. ,5, ring iw bofe I>. 

No. afiermool tiiwai t. 


BETHOSPECT OP MOJJTMLY MEMORABIIJA. 

July 5t}i, 1809. The murderous conflict of Wagrani be^in on this day, 
nrul the iiihsihitants of Vienna watched its progress from the walls, and 
touers, and joofs of their dwellings^ with anxious and anguished hearts, 
froin break of day to night. A furious attack, made upon Baumersdorfb-y 
tlie French forces in the afternoon, threatened to decide the contes^t at that 
<‘arly hour in their lavour ; tliree Austrian regiments fell hack in disorder, 
;ind tlieir antagomst\s advance were rapidly gaining the height, when the 
jLiullunt Arclnhdvt* Charles brought up the.Krbach regiment (now that of his 
<hace of ^Vellington) and arrested tJieir onset. This achievement hfis ever 
since entitled the regiment to the disiinguUljed honour (peculiar, we be- 
lieve, to the Austrian, service), of playing the “ grenadier’s march.’' The 
Fxem li were driven down the heights, and made their retreat in haste acros^jj 
llio Kuss])ack. In the thick of the battle, the Archdiike Charles was 
iTiarke<l by ». Frdnch rifleman, and wounded on the right eyebrow'. “ Your 
IligliiieftS is w'oMiKled !” exclaimed Delmotte, the Adjulant-Ceneral. And 
is f/iis a jnotnrnf far irnsthig a thought upon it?” answej^tid the Archduke in 
ft tone of re p^eli elision. A second attack by the Saxon corps was made in 
the ilusk of the evening upon M'agram, hut it likewise miscarried ; and the 
w'cll merited eulogy which Bernadotte ])assed upon tho gallantry of their 
iiernian allies, exjiosed him to a violent burst of displeasure from Napo- 
leon’s lips. At break of day the next morning, tho inhabitants of Vienna 
w ore roused from their slumbers by the roar of cannon. 'Fhe contest was 
renew'ed with redoubled fury. Two hundred thousand combatants stood 
opposed to each other, and nearly six hundred pieces of artillery vomited 
destruotiori amidst their ranks. The Austrian riglit wing and centre had 
obtained considerable advantages, a violent assault upon Aderklaa had been 
repulsed, and the left wing of the French army had been thrown back, 
w hen a masterly manoeuvre enabled Napoleon to outflank the Austrian left 
at Markgraf Neustedt, and compelled the Archduke Charles to resign the 
I’ontest aiubrotroat upon the high road to Prague, whiclVhe effected in per- 
fi‘ct order, disputing every inch of ground with his pullers. It was a sin- 
gular feature in this cmillict, that the Austrians should have carried away 
with tliem a greater number of prisoners and cannon, than they left in the 
conquerors’ hands. From an cyc-witness.) 

July y.9th, 1073. Ccn. Montecuculi defeats the Comte de JLorges between 
Sassbarh and Atlenhcun^ and on tho iil^ntical ground where^ only two days 
before, the gri'ut 'J’urenne. had been killed by a cannon-ball. It is remark- 
able, that this signal cglamitv slronld have fulfllled a prophecy made a mo- 
ment before by Licut.-Cen, St. Hilaire, whose left ai*ni was torn away by 
tlie same hall. II is son was weeping by bis side. “ Let your tears flow for* 
that great man,” smd St. Hilaire, pointing to Turenne, not for me ; 1 feel 
tliat you will lo.se. a parent, hut where will your eountiy find another chief 
like him.^ Alas ! what will he your fate, my Wretched comrades?'' Hiqi- 
pily, that fate was to be rescued from the jaws of destruction by the illus- 
trioufi Cond<5, who hastened from the Ibow Countries to assume the command 
of the French army. 

• • FRANCE. 

AV.«AnVKKTWll» I 2 V LA VE Wjr)EK—(RELArEr> BV AN OFFICER ik 

FUKNCII sV.RVICE). ' ' ' ' ‘ ^ 

On the 1st November last (1831), f was appointed to a^Ueutenancy in the 
flrst grenadier hattalion of the 1st, regiment, which was at that time doing' 
duty * willi the forces in La Vendee ; awl 1 started w'ith.buoiyaut spirits and 
w ithout lo.ss of time for Chemilli, where«the stafl’ of onjr rdgltnent was quar- 
tered. I reached it about three o’clock on the Uh of that months and not 
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> 001 ^ I hail l^een expected smme Yicrcfs ee^ty bak It was 

ftoanei]. for > me to exerute a Oomtni<%ioii^ which* WouH’dehty' the and two 
^enitdicrsy as my' escort^ through a wood iying betwixt Ohemilli and Cha- 
hMXae^ is therefore, iset cmt with my two men; and we pumued dpr 
along the high road, between hedges and ditches, out or u^iick I' every 1h- 
^ant o^ected a Chouhn to start up, or at least, looked to be bohour<!fd ^tb 
the flash of his pan; but everything continued quiet until we had ddvhnced 
about a quarter Of a mile into the wood. At a corner, however, where tl^e 
road took a wind, we came u])on a sort of paling, manned with fifteen arhted 
peasants ; I siimmonod the men to lay down their atms,^ ahd iiaving re- 
peated my summons three several times, We opened upon them. My own 
weafion consistetl of a double-barreled ; but it played* me false,* both 
barrels flashing bootlessly in their pans. Tho Chouaris? now set up a loud 
hurrah 1 gave Are, and all thro^ of fell. I have since leariied, that One 
of ray comrades was shot thixmgh the heart t the second appeared to haV-e 
received a wound in tho head ; and, as for myself, a bullet grazed ttiy right 
shoulder, and another passed right through me, between my shotildef artrl 
breast. 1 fell on the gi'ound in a state of insensibility, and, upon opening my 
eyes, found that I had been completely plundered, and was lying with my two 
greiiadlers in a ditch^ the gore was streaming from both wounds, t was suf- 
fering under a degree of thh*st that was almost insupportable, and the loss 
of blood had reduced me to so weak a state, that I had the greatest diffi- 
cultv in tlie world to creep out of iny grave, and look out for assistance- I 
observed a peasant’s cabin hard by, ’and crawled towards it. An old man 
WAS standing at tlie door; I implored his helj), and lay before him m so 
wretched a plight, that, although he was himself a Chouan and had a son 
who had made his escape from the conscri)>tion, he took pity upon me, 
stretched out his hands to assi'^t me, and aided me in mounting an uncouth 
bed, on which a quantitv of hay w'as piled together; his wife in great hasto 
threw some coverlids over me, for, whilst they were consulting in a whisper 
upon what should be dune with mo, several rough voices were hqard before 
the door: she had scarcely laid me under an injunction to keep myseff as 
quiet as possible, when the Chouans, whose fire had brought me down, strode 
through the door into the only apartment the cabin c^mtain^d, — which 
served for kitchen and bed-chamber,, as wtII as lodging for man and beast. 
These men told my hosts, that they nad shot three red-men, but, on their 
return from a short round, had found hut two bodies , adding, that, as to 
the third, they knew he had made his way into their hut hy the tiaces of 
bioc^ feadihg tow aids it, and they were como to require lie should be defi- 
vdred up to them in order that thej%.might put him effectually out of the 
w^y ftt <mc^. The countryman swore, that he had not seen a soul alive, and 
would be the first to drive a bullet through a red-man's head as soon as he 
should fall in with him. The strangers vowed and maintained that I could 
lie hflfwhere else, loudly charged him with playing the traitor, and swore By 
Heaven ! they would track me wherever I might have fpund a covert, ppoti 
this they separated, hunted^ about every crevice in tho hut, pulled tip the 
floor, drove their arms into the hay-heap, and I expected every instant to 
feel them plunging their bayonetB into the bed. IVnilst this vvas passing, I 
was lying almost at death^s door : and fay blood was running down from my 
shoulders through the hay, until it collected on the floor, where it caught 
the Ptjse of n hog which lay beneath the bed, and set instantly upoci gulping 
it down jL thexsreaturb then began thrusting his snout into every corner bf 
the hey in eeavoh of more, and at lash got it close to hiy foot, at which he 
made a bito ; thia«voused my small ren^ining stock of eit^^, hnd t drew 
ray fo<dr bock, and ^ave the hog a kick Oixm the nape of his nbdk vrith hll 
niy might and main ; at thie, he’eet up a long, barking so^t bf a ghiiit;’aYid 
brought the wholq itests-of Ch^wrams ^bouff the bed. A little glri,'%hfe'poor 
people'a daughter^ at tide momenb euleredUiNit ; "Hfte bad 
traneaotioA mm'tfaae okteef> nhd Snlfid fbttoW, 
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witl^out « 9 Eo}i^ngi^ a wor4 wiihJher pm*ent8^ Holla I wlfat^ai^^yoti abdut 
thor^:^ Uie^-g^^WlMiKecl,. We are hunting after a ied<«iiian^^' tinaWw^ 
the Ckouane^j ypu must have seen hinV, ay?”-^^‘ To be sure I did/' re- 
})lie(l the girU I have just seen a couple of grenadiers opiTying«an officer 
off, on the road toitiards Breftsioux/^ ‘^Away, boye^ aWay P' hellovred one of 

the men, who seemed to act ae leader ; we must bring the red^dog ^lown 
b^ore he gets out of the wood and the whole crew instantly scampered 
(iff, that they might be in time to intercept my retreatv What with loss of 
blood, and the utter exhaustion to which this harrowing scene of alarm imd 
anxiety had reduced me, I felt so completely overcome as to sink into a 
state of insensibility, from which I was not roused until the ensuing morn- 
ing) whan 1 ^a$ dc}^lite() to hnd myself under the protection of a platoon 
of my own comp,auy, aided by the regimental surgeon, who dressed my 
v\ ounds and had me carried on a litter to Chemilli ; my recovery was for a 
lung tiuu^ doubtful, and the medical attendants were astonished that the 
breaUi had not long before departed from my notitrils. But youth, and the 
fortunate direction wliich the bullet took, lor tliis once saved me. 

SPAIN. 

i 

A letter from Madiid gives the following, the nitual strength of Uie 
, {Spanish anny ; — 

17 Begiments, Infantry of-the-line, 3 battalions emdi, 

*7 ditto, Light Infaiitrj , y 

t ditto, (condemned) in Ceuti 

4 ditto. Foot Guards, 2 battalions each. 

2 ditto, Pro\in('iaI Grenadier Guards, 3 

2 ditto, ditto, y ager Guards, 3 
2 Battalions, Sappers and Miners. 

15 ditto. Provincial Militia, of which 14 only are under arms. 

1 ditto, Moveable Royal Volunteers. 

^ Rtgimcnls, Heavy (’avalVy, 4 squadrons each, 
t ditto, Horse Grenadier Guards, ditto. 

7 ditto, flight Horse, ditto. 

I ditto, Oum^sicr Guards, ditto. 

I ditto, Yager or Chasseur Guards, ditto* 

1 ditto, Lancers of the Guard, ditto. > 

I Squadron, Hoi'se Artillery. 

The wTiter does not give any further particulars of the corps of artillery^ 
but W'C are enabled to &>tate, from another source^ that its wholo strengtls 
amounts to bOOO raen^ that of the ^nfantry to 33,000: of the cavalry ta 
5000 ; and of the militia to 30,00d. ' According to this enumeration tha 
regular army of 1$k0 Spanish crown does not exceed 40,000 men. 

The Frpneh establishment of five hundred Generals to a population of 
thirt;^^ two millioiis ^hd a half impearB insignificant, when compared with thir 
Spanish array of stvm liHn^rea and upwards, in a population scarcely ex- 
rei^dihg twelve millions ! 

BELGIUM. ' 

BXXGIAN AEMY. 

When l^he artiU^ru is fuUy organized, says a Bekhan papery it wtill cen<* 
sist of Jifiem batieries, fij^urteen of which will be oaloiilated for field-sevWce. 
Each ^ese botieries is composed of eight pieces, namely, two> m^rtarO' 
and^ipu;r>caiinQn ; pupking a total of one hundred and twenty pieoea.^ ' 
respeiq^l^e havej independently of the gem-d'anneHe andYhgli 

men1{. of go^des^ aRfivo regime&tiy namely, two ^iments 6f ligikt hoioe' 
cheffij^ jleg^6j,i tw'o of lancero, ana4ma ef cairassiers. **Oup mutu 

ters r^gimants oif-the-lii^^ tlnree of sharpshooters, one foreign legioti,'' 

and tw^ /reg.co^us. If the twieuty thousand gUtmt^ W’ Inomd^, the' 
whole ^trgpgth(<}4 the ai^y nmy> h§ eothnated ak eigbig thausmd men'; and' 
to th^ge i 9 py.hn}S^<led two ,betteHa« mope, ^lucii ^wiB be ehortbp in tun elfi« 
ciont state. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


lMFttOVKl> MOItTARS* 

On tho Bame authority as that of the preceding article it is stated, tliul. 
an improvement has been made in the farm of tlie iron ^mortars cast at 
Liege. They arc* reported as being cightnm fret in length, and weighing 
elm^m thoumnd eight hundred kilogrammes ^2^j,020 lbs. English). ITicir 
length of shot is stated at two French miles (12,789 feet English). 

TURKEY. 

The Sultan has lately issued some fresh orders with respect to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, &:c. He exhorts his troops to conduct themselves 
humanely towards them; to treat tlio wounded with the utmost regard for 
their wants and sufferings ; and in cases where victory declares in favour of 
his arms, to deal with considerntion towards their adversaries, and to hur\^ 
their dead with decency. A new regiment, being the fourth, is to he added 
to the guards, and Asmi, one of the Sultan V adjutants, has been appointed 
its colonel, “ having previously passed a rigid eicamination to his lligliness* 
entire satisfaction.’' 

GREECE. 

A report from the* Minister of the Marine to the National Assembly at 
Nauplia states the Greek Navy, in the month of July 1830, to have con- 
sisted of 92 vessels, large and small, including gun-h(mls. At the close <»f 
1831, it had been reduced to 44; and the Navy List comprised 3 Rear-Ad- 
mirals, 11 Captains, 115 Lieutenants and inferior officers, and 1500 seamen. 
The vessels engaged in trade are rapidly on the increase, and at the pre- 
sent moment, their number is rated at 2941. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Fiesco — A Tragedy, &,c. — We popular scries, which, in selection and 
have before us a translation, by Colonel interest, unquestionably stands at the 
D'Aguilar, of Schiller's celebrated Tra- head of the publications of its class, 
gedy, Fiesco. We had hoped to gain The Cauinet CyceoV^ta -Nos. 
room for a more extended notice of the 29, 30, axd 31. — Volumes XXIX. iind 
production of so accomplished a soldier XXX. of this well-sustained work, com- 
ae the translator of this powerful drama prize an important portion of The His- 
— and to have been able to quote in- Youy of Spaik and Port i; cat., 
atanoee of the fidelity witli which he which is brought down to the deaths ot 
has reodei^tjd the spirit of the original : Isabella and Ferdinand, ibo Founders of 
but as OUT limits prove inadequate to the Spanish Monarchy. Fiom tl»e com- 
Our means and desires, we shall still plexity and frequeit^ obscurity of the 
endeavour to combine justice with subject, we cau hardly conceive a w’ork 
compression. It is needless to refer to of greater difficulty than a faithful tx>jn- 
the strong conceptions, the stirring ac- pendium of the story oi* the Spanish Po- 
tion, and the vigorous flow of language n insula ; — in the volumes before us there 
of l^iller’s prose Tragedy --i- to these is unquestionable evidence of capacity 
characteristics it is evident that Colonel for the tusk, and research in its exe- 
D* Aguilar has adapted the style of his cution. 

translation, which, partly ill blank verse, ‘ The Thirty-First Volume contains 
is simple witliout feebleness, and occa- The History of Switzerland, a 
sioimHy abrupt in purpo««ed imitation of compilation whitffi partakes hpth of the 
the <Mnphatic original. It tvill prove an difficulty and industrious performance of 
acquisition to every library, and to everyth the last mentioned work, 
student of the German drama. We are again constrained, by want of 

STARfDARD NovjifLS — No XIV. --r t<iom, to break off our Literary Notices, 
The Pioneers. — One of the most wluch we sltall resume in ournext, and, 
powerful pi’oductions of a vigorous writer^ as soon as pose^ble, bring up our iinq- 
C-ooper, forms the ‘lAh volume of thi** voidable arrears in this department. 



GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


T!> THJ3 EDITOR OF THE DlfTTED SERVICE JCWMVAl- 

Ilemarks on Ihc Stale of Ihe Nav//, 

Btj Captain Charles Napier, (\Ij, ICX. 

Mit. EniTOfi^—No man who has any re^yurd for his country can view the 
]>resent state of* Knrope with indifference. No man can tell how long mo 
may be allowed to remain at peace; and no naval officer wbo served durh)^ 
last war, and has been employed sinco, can look forvia^d to a struggle wi^h 
]>erfoct confidence. The navies of* other countrie.s have been advancing in 
their knowledge and discipline in about tho same proportion we have been 
retrogrmling; and when 1 remember that out of eight frigate actions (all 
well fought) in the hist year of the war, four terminated in drawn batths, F 
can a'^^Tire you, with the experience our lalo opponents Imve since acquired, 
ne have not a Very pleasing prospect befoiv us Ff it is true (and ue have 
the autliority of Lord Collingwood) that during the war it was fliiruuilt to 
find more than two or three lieutenants in lirie-of-Uittle ships who kinnv 
anything of tlioir <luty. wlnit can we expect in the present day? In the 
fonner period we had an immense navy, hhi]»s constantly at sea, a great 
deal of hard servi<*c, some little encouragement, always an opening for 
enterprising and zealous oilicers, and young men of all classes finding tFieir 
way into the servii^e. In the presoiii day, the navy is srnalL the ships rarely 
at sea, and under the late adminisiratiun tJie guard ships lying, in hgilguir 
not e\'en manned; no encouragement whatever, no opening for zeal and 
enterpri-e, and young inc.u of family and interest forming the major part of 
tliose wlio enter tho service. 

'I'he generality of officers of the present dny have no feeling of pleasure 
ni caiTyjng on, '^Uh smurtaess und alacrity ; it is considered quite a 

tfisk t^o keep tWr. wntidn they luivc neither zeal nor enei-gy* and f^ir soh- 
nianship, they Fiaye not learnt it; more attention Jms certi^i)dy been 
gmujory of late, which . is the only improvemout in the service, everything 
else has gone Imek. There is a laxity of discipline and a feeling of eqtndky, 
ruinous to the service, pervading all clasw^a of officers. Formerly n lieutenant 
w/*rt hred u}» to treat ids captain with moi'e respect than can now be oFftitln>ed 
I'roin a midshipman, and a reproof, now-a*.duys little carod for, wae then of 
some avail. It is impossible to brin.g officers to a court-martial for igno- 
rance or general want of zeal, they aijp not sensible of either tlie one or #ie 
other; they laugh at What is caaei\, the old school, and fancy tliemselves 
quite fit for captains when they, atk'lially ought not to Im trusted w^h 
charge of a watch. '^J'hid state of things is not at all stir j^rifdng; the 
rality of mid^^hiphien have no opportunity of learning their duty ; more 
half of them, on passing, cannot pjroduce tivo years sea-log, and it is 
all uncommon to hear thoju avow they never saw a ^ale-o’-wind in ,tbe;r 
lives • they however manage to pass their exauiid.'itiims, unless indee«i dh^y 
come athwart hawse of some old and strict officer, arnt then niariy of theni 
are tupied hack. TUo'^^ Vlio have tihe host interest are .made lieutqnuiitii, 
and lt 40 \y: .imt little ; others lu’e made later, luid turn -out well; ,;hqt tlie 
greater^ proportiqa remain* as midshipmen till they are disgusted, apd if 
prp»:i^hd*at Just, aJ*® lJrn»>d for nothing. With, the exception qf 
lieutenant, it la very. rare th'at an e^porienced officer is employed; it wfe- 
qinr^.too,^ph and is confined almost entirely -t^i infiwentiahi«e», 

who do not firtd it -necessary to themselves; slmld they Wpbteed 

with a strict kee|>a them to their duty, they get remo-ved Info 

another ship. . Thelil^^ef a good first-lieutenant (and tjiey^re dist^earing 
very 4a»t) is that of » slave ; Fie meets with very little ifbsistanee frOnfthe 
otlicr officers ; if he docs hi^ dit^is a^ party is fui’incd against him, and his 
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life is miserable, he is held up as every thing that is bad and disagreeable, 
and if he is' hot strenuously supported by his captain, he cannot go on. Few 
men will be found to carry this through: if he succeeds in keeping the ship 
in tolerable order^^he gets no thanks, he has no hope of promotion ; and when 
the ship is paid off, he retires to his family with the reputation of being a 

d d disagreeable fellow, and more than probable no other captain will 

apply for him. The young men are not however to blame ; the system of 
education and promotion is the cause of all the evils I have stated. 

The well-being of the Navy depends so much on the manner it is admi- 
nistered, that to he acquainted with the merits df the Board of Admiralty, 
we have only to observe the condition and discipline of bur ships ; if we see 
good ships built, arid those ships in high order, well commanded, officered, 
and manned, the officers and mep diligent and doin^ their duty with zeal 
and alacrity, we may reasonably coneJude that the Navy hjis been conducted 
by just and experienced men ; if, on the other hand, we see a general relfixn- 
tiou of discipline, no emulation, no zeal, and the generaUty of our ships in 
had or indifferent order, we may pronounce Without Hesitation that the 
Ndvy has been ruled with injustice and partiality, and that the promotion 
has been sacrificed to political purposes, ahd consequently bestowed on men 
witliout either talent* or ex|‘>erience, to the total exclusion of meritorious 
and old officers, who are left to pine in penury and neglect, or if employed, 
are disgusted at seeing ignorant and foolish young men put over their heads, 
w'ho are totally incapable of keeping their ships in the order they were w^ont 
to see duriiig #he w ar. Perhaps there never was an instance of so complete 
a change in any profession as that which the misrule of the late Board of 
Admiralty Las since the peace produced in the Navy ; a su])crficial observer 
might attribute this to the length of the peace, and a supposed diminution 
of promotion, but when I look at the Naval List, and observd that it con- 
tains almost as many names as at the end of the war, while the number of 
Officers employed bear no comparison whatever to the war establishment ; 
when 1 have seen the promotions bestowed almost eritjrely on young men 
of family and interest, the rapiility of whose rise has surpassed even what It 
Wafe wont to do in war ; when I have seen lieutenants made comTmartders who 
nev'er ke|)t an officer's watch in their lives, at the very time others were 
Serving of Upwards of twenty ycara standing, and midshipmen who had 
passed their examination from ten to fourteen years ; can I be surprised at 
the total want of zeal and energy that existed throughout the whole service 
at the conclusion of the late administration, and which still continues to 
exi^ti though I hope in a lesser degree ; or could I have wondered at any 
misfortunes that might have befallen rs, in the event of a war with a well- 
discipfined Navy 

I havb ilpWrards of thirty years In the service, atid jluring that period, 
witHHhe exception of commanders of sloops, firb*t-:lileutOnants, and senior 
nildshipmcFi of line-of-battle ships and frigates promoted inrconsequencc of 
thie^ cnj^tiilre of an equal or superior force, I have never seen anything like 
O^mon justice in the distribution Of promotion. A fo*st-lieu tenant might 
have been the best and most zealous officer in the Navy, — that was nb recom- 
foetidUiion foV advancement. Captains performing dashing services bn ene- 
mies’ coaa% if influential men, could generally get an oflicer forward ; bnt 
even'thcn'it depended more on the interest of the captain than the nature 
of ^lii&^ ^erpnse. I have seen many dashing services perfornmd in the 
l^etiitai|mnedb ^ ^ el^where, where the First Lord of the Admiralty re- 
ftisbd the promotion of a midslicpman ; hut in these stirring^ times of 
wpr^'tfcere was aWays hope, and young men without intfere&t looked for- 
ward ^ somo luckf chance for their promotion. . tinder all these circum- 
staihbJ^ if it' is true, and it admits hot. of a doubt, that good officers ,were 
rarbly% be met with, can we be su^jtfsed ^nt the Nlivy bchig now glutted 
with inexperfoheen men, niajiy of whom Khve not bdeh more raah four years 
in a man-of-war, and perhaps not more than half thbt timfe kt seh, while 
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Mtliors hey c been brought up almost entirely in guard-ships, and know more 
about driving a tandem or hunting a fox, than taking in a top-sail, or reef- 
ing a coui’se in a gale of wind? It has been proposed by the Author of, the 
Abuses mid inceusistericies in the Naval service, to substitute a twenty-eight 
gunned frigate for the Naval College, and keep the youlTg men in her, till 
/juaUtied to do their duty in mcn-oi-war; and there cannot be a , doubt, if 
judiciously regulated, it would work well ; nothing does more hann to the 
djs<;i[>lirie of a ship, or is more annoying to sailors, than a parcel of squalling 
youngsters ordering them ahout : it is next to impossible that they can obey 
childreu, and if they do not, they are amenable to punishment; captains are 
often obliged to wink at their disobedience; the men do not know liqw to 
draw a line, become insolent, are punished, and very often the youngster is 
more to blame than the sailor. 

'File late Board of Admiralty very improperly took from the cajitains the 
nomination of youngsters, which has been restored by tlic present Board ; 
they have also wisSy discontirmed furnishing collegians with shijis after 
tlieir ilrst essay, and tlie Admiralty mates must be applied for before they 
are appointed;* all this has done good, the collegians must exert themselves 
if they wi^sh to be on a p«ar with the other youngsters, ami the mates are 
<»Migcil to obtain a reputation to induce a captain apply for them. In 
the event of a mid behaving ill, a c.aptain has the power ol depriving him of 
^iv mouths^ lime, and more, if necessary ; tliis however does not work well; 
when a ship is paid <»fF, it is very rare that a captain will put this in force, 
ho is mollilied bidore that time ; the young man has behaved jerlmps better, 
and he thinks the punishment severe, it is therefore rarely inflicted. The 
captain should he allowed to discharge a young man on the sui>ernumcrary 
list on the spot for bad conduct, and there he should remain till his beha- 
viour justified a restoration; this would be a certain punishment for the 
offender, and au exaniple to the rest. Nothing, however, 1 am convinced, 
would answer so w’cll Jis a floating college ; ships would then be provided 
with fev^ er and more efficient midslupmen ; they would have more to do, and 
the <liity would be better done. Another great evil to the service and the 
youiig iiieu is, their being turned adrift every three years ; few get ships im- 
mediately ^aftor paying off' ; they go on shore half men, half boys, acquire 
i<lJe and vicious habits, and if they ever again get afloat, are rarely good for 
any thing. This is ruinous to the service, and ruinous to the young men. 
1 am told there are upwards of flve hundred mids now unemployed. TJiose 
wlio have passed are not so much to be pitied, but the otliers are in a de- 
plorable situation ; they are too old to begin a new profession, are i>erhHps 
fund of the service, and train on for^years with, the hope of getting afloat. 
Should the Government adopt the suggestion of bringing up young men in 
a floa,ting-college, there would be more room for those pain off, and many 
might also be employed in her till vacancies occurred ; as this ship would 
not he kept in harbour, but sent where the Admiralty pleased, our young 
gentleman would learn practical navigation and seamanship, and when qua- 
li^ed should be discharged into men-of-war as midshipmen. The captain 
should make a quarteidy return to the Board, stating their, qualities, at^ 
tainmpnts, &c. and unless the reports were favourable, no interest whatever 
sli,ould induce the Admiralty to proinote them. ^ 

Wp all know full well that the First Lord of the Admiralty is much 
enaharrassed with thp promotions in tjie Navy, and with the best iiitent^oi^, 
it is npt fh his power to do I’ight ; there are claims that thpmost iadepe^denl; 
First must attend to, arid evon^tho Reform Bill will not. pmancipate 
him firom this thraldom* M’^hy then does ho npt env^ncipate l^imself? 
Nothing is more easy ; has he not th*e qxample of the Asmy ,befpj;e lumy^nd 
although there are, np doubt, many cximplainte in it, there is not d tenth ppl 
of the cause that, there ds in the N-j«:y. it young man enters rpgdment 
either by purclfivfe qr intei’est : if he rcn^in^hi the same rtjgiment, he i^ sure, 
j^uoupr or later, to he promoted : if hq has^raonpy* he purchases, If not, lie 
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waits till death vacancies occur, or till he gets a step hy interest, Tt is true, 
if without nxoney, ho sees otliers, purchase over bis head, but he has laid his 
account with Uiat, and has no right to complain ; the step is open to liini if he 
can buy. 

The Army have four roads to promotion— money, interest, merit, and 
seniority. The Navy has one good, namely interest, and two bad ; if they 
follow the road of merit, which is very long and rough, they may arrive at 
promotion after losing a leg or an arm, and perhaj)s both, and otherwise 
greatly distinguishing themselves. In peace this road is closed. The road 
of seniority is still longer, and by the time they arrive at the end of that, 
they ai*e fitter for their firesides than command. 

It would be impossible so to arrange the Navy as to keep officers always 
together, unless the French system of battalions was adopted ; hut there is no 
difficulty whatever in dividing th^! promotion between men who Jiuve money 
and influence, and men who liave long services, Jly a late regulation tlie 
pi*oinotion is confined to one vacancy in every tlnee : this must push ilie 
First Lord so hard that it is quite impossible to attend to services, the 
greater part of the promotion must be bestowed on his personal frionds, and 
the friends of influential men. An order in council enabling naval officers 
to sell, as is done in the army, would soon set all this to riglits. If no mid- 
shiunian could be promoted to the rank of lieutenant without purchase who 
haa not served nine years, no lieutenant to the rank of commander who had 
not served five, and no counnander to the rank of captain who had not served 
four, the younjjnien of influence would at once bo got rid of; they would not 
wait that time, their friends would purchase them on as they do in the army, 
and the one vacancy in three would he given to experienced officers. One 
half the appointments should be given to those who purcha.>e, and tlic other 
half to those who do not: this arrangement would cost nothing, would do 
away the disgust tjhat is felt at seeing Ivoys get on so rapidly, would hold out 
encouragement to thcjold officer, which is highly necessary if we are to-pre- 
serve a conquering navy, and would check the new system that is fust gain- 
ing ground in the service. If aekoil what is that new system, 1 replv, that 
it JS a feeling of iusuhordination from the youngster tipwards, a feeling of 
resistance to autlmrity, a feeling that the old sys^tem of strict discipline iumI 
of respect due from the junior to the senior is nonsense, a feeling that sea- 
manship is a trifle that cjui be easily I'earnt, a feeling that the old officer wflio 
was ci^adled in the tempest and nurtured in the storm, amidst the din of 
arnis on the coasts of the enemy, is one of tlie old school, whose notions are 
altpgether erroneous, and rnu.st give w»y to the system of a set of young 
gentlemen who;may be able to sail Un^'r sbijw Atun one port to aiudher iu 
yacht ^tyle, but who, when put to the ti-jal of hard service iu war lime w ill 
find themselves most woefully deficient. AVe heat the French and Spaniards 
last war, not because all mu* ships w'ero in good discij[>line, hut htM^ause all 
theirs were in bad; but the moment we had to do, with the^Americans wo 
found we were not perfect. If with all the experience w e then hd<l we found 
ourselves deficient when brought in contact with a disciplined enemy, what 
are we to expept^now we haie no experience whatever, and when our system 
has become tenfold more vicioua.than it was 7'here is a growing marine on 
the other side of the Atlantic, which wUl in another war dispute with us the 
dominion of the seas ; we may at first heat them by numbers, but unless wo 
alter pur system, thov will \>q at us singly^, all their officers are experienced 
men, the sm^ln^s of their navy admits of promotion by seniority witliout 
their being too qld> and. to match thpm we have a set of inexperienced boys ; 
and the maritime pmtiuns of Europe wul he as glad to assist them in reducing 
our power at sea ais tlie contiuenUl, nations were to overturn the military 
sway of France! j . 

t speak plain, HJtr.EiUtpi*, the stcOtOkOf tfio navy requires it, ^and the safety 
of the country d^AmJds it. l'he)*e,arp many naval offieors far more capable of 
handling this subject ihmi jpyself, and ijniapy have^ handled it, but hitherto 
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n\ithuut oftect ; thin^^^o on from year to year without being mer\<le<l, and I 
1‘oar, as long as the Hoard of Admiralty go in and out with the Ministry, it 
never will bclartter; the lioard ought to he permanent, pa^iJieularly when the 
K.ow arrangements take place, it would then he independent of politicfil 
intrigues; at present, wdiat is uppermost in the minds of most First Lords 
of the Admiralty (and they have all the patronage) is to provide for their 
frieuds, and tlie feeling is ^'ery natural, their stay is uncertain, and they 
must lie independent men indeed, and possess more love for their country 
Ilian falls to the lot of men, if they forego the ailva.ntages, and set about a 
relonn which ]n*oljahly will not he followed by their successor. Many, who 
fcive not studied the subject, are averse to see any great diange introduced 
ui the Navy, as it appeared to work well in war ; luit they do not reflect that 
liic magnitude of the captain’s list has changed the nature of the service 
altogether. In war the average number of years from ca^ftain to admiral ^vas 
eighteen ; even that was much too long, the youngest got tired of the detail 
n(‘cessary to keep their shijis in order; wliai was a ]>l^asiire in their youth, 
hecamo a \>aiu in more advanced life, and as they approached their flags, it 
I'i.iefly dejiended on the flrst-lieu tenant whether ships w^ere in order or not. 
iV hot her many of the fii’st-lieutenants w'cre had, ornvere unsupported by 
Mill ir captains, 1 aliall not pretend to decide ; but it is an incontestable fact, 
at the conclusion of the war many of our ships-of-the-line were in such 
hud order, and so infamously maimed, ns to render them unequal to contend 
witli a discijdiued enemy, — they would have heat a Frenclw or a Spanish 
hip, hut 1 should Jiave been very sorry to have seen them ojiposed to an 
Anieiican. 

I reiuemh(*r a three-deched ship last war, whose lower-deck guns had not 
hven run out for seven mouths ; some guns had only two or three men uhile 
«>»hers had too many, and as for iiislructing them in gunnery or even exor- 
cising, ] never saw it attempted ; had that ship fallen in with a fifty-gunned 
Irigate at night, she would inevitably have been taken : many of our frigates 
ucre al-f .0 very had, and the American war proved how' little gunnery had 
hcca rittciided to. If such a state of discipline existed in many of our ships 
at the c.omdu.’sion of the war, wliich, I believe, will rtot be denied, what state 
f hall wo he iu at the beginning of hostilities? It is true we may at once pro- 
mote lAO captains to the rank of admiral, and get rid of many old men, hut 
u e shall also get rid of many good oflicers wdio cannot be employed as 
admirals, and still we shall have captains of twenty-five years' stanaing com- 
manding our line-of-hattle ships, the greater part of whom will he near sixty 
} ears of age : few men at that time oj life are fit for cajitains, — as admirals 
there is a greater scope for the mind, and they would, 1 have no doubt, com- 
mand- a fleet or a squadron very well, but, generally speaking, you cannot 
expect eitlier dasli or enterprise from men at that age, unless they have been 
l>reviously habituated to command ; their blood begins to run cold, and the 
nerves get unstrung. Lord Nelson fought the battle of the Nile at thirty- 
nine, Copenhagen at forty-two, and was killed at forty-seven ; had ho been 
Nixty, or between that and seventy, and just hoisted his flag, you Would never 
have heard of <*ither the one or the other, and the battle of ’Trafalgar never 
Avould have been fought as it was. ^Vhen a man's body begins to shake, the 
mind follows it, and he is always the last to find it out. 

It miist^also he taken into consideration that many of the rising genera- 
tion are brought up by men wdio, as 1 have stated, are too old, and have been 
captains K k) long to give that attent’4>n to their shins they ought to do; 
many are Irrought up also by peace officers, who don't know what' tlie service 
was in Wnr, find who instill into the foulh their ow n iddas^ which are alto- 
gether erroneous. In either case it cannot he expected you can raise good 
officers. By these observations I have not the leasi intention fo give 
offence, I only state facts, and I hold 4t just as difficult to find a smart 
midtiihipman, who has served ten years />ver his tkne, ‘Or a smart lieutenant 
of twenty years’ service, as a sinart captain of twenty- fivjj or thirty years' 
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tstamling ; they arc ail tired of the rank they hold, and look to something? 
higher. It is also quite iinpossibie that young inon^ brought up as they 
now are and pushed on without experience, can be a good" school for the 
rising genei-ration. If the sale of commissions should bo permitted, many of 
these evils would cease, for a certain number of experienced officers would 
be promoted and employed, and consequently a certain number of the youth 
who now enter the service would be brought up by tlieni. I should also 
change the system of promotion from captain to admiral, and 1 think it 
might be done without doing injustice to any class of officers. I shall submit 
two ]daiis, to neither of which do I see any material objection ; both are 
certainly better than the present system, and would considerably accelerate 
promotion without doing injustice to any class or increasing the expense oi 
the Navy. * 

I d(» not exactly know what has been the average number of admiral:', 
since the peace, at present there are one hundred and eighty : I shall tal^e 
that number, and tniijty superannuated, which I think is considerably withiii 
the mark. The expense is as follows: — 

€ A. d. 

6ri Full Adnfii-als, at 10 0 

(iO Vice-Admirals, at I/, n.?, (id. 10 0 

Oo Rear-Admirals, at 1/. 5.?. 15 0 

30 Superannuated, at 1/. 5/r. 1.3,087 l() o 

Total . 11!), 903 5 0 

The changes I sliould propose would be — 

50 1'^ ull Admirals, at 050/. a year . 3^2,500 {) 0 

66 Vice-Admirals, at 550/. . 35,750 0 0 

85 Rear-Admirals, at 450/. . . 38,‘2.^0 0 0 

loo Superfiiinuated Rear-Admirals, at 100/. 40,000 0 o 

Total . . . £140,500 0 0 

The additional expense in the admirals’ list would be 26,500/. 1.5a*. I'lnd llic 
saving on the captidns’ list 1 0,246/. *5;?. leaving an additional charge of only 
J 0,261/. I would not touch the pay of the present Ihig officers, that would 
bo unjust, because they have not profited by the acceleration this ])lan would 
give to promotion, but all future promotions should be regulateti on llie 
above scale. 1 do not foresee any olpection to this — the Navy could have 
none, because, though they would receive less pay when made admirals, they 
would be promoted consideriibly sooner, which would balance the di/Fererice ; 
tiiere is, at present too much inequality between the pay of the eldest captain 
and youngest admiral, this would e<ju«lise it. The Government ought not 
to object to it, unless tboy intend to reduce the expense of the active Ihig 
list altogether by diminishing the number of admirals. If that is contem- 
plated, I beg to propose another plan which would effect it, and benefit tlie 
service, but I fear would cause a consideralde degree of discontent. As J do 
not think it vvlll be possible to reduce' the list below one hundred and fifty, 
I shall take that as the groundwork of my plan, and shall establish the list 
sus follows ;-*<r 

X .V V/. 

40 Admirals^ at 2/. 2^?. . * . . 30,660 0 0 

50 Vica-Admirals, at 1/. lU. Gd, . 28,953 15 0 

60, Rear-Admirals, at 1/. 5r. ® . . 27,575 0 o 

too Superannuated ditto, at. i/. 56*. 4>5,625 p 0 

‘ , . . £132,813 15 0 

The removal of seventy captains to \he sliperannuatcd admirahf list, 
y/lmse pay is 12,7^5/. would bring the expense of the flag list to I20,();is:^ 
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being upwards of 700/. less than the average since the peace, and consider- 
ably less thaait now is. * 

To entitle an officer to be placed before his turn superannuated 

rear-admirals' list, he should have served afloat his established time, be within 
one hundred of the top of the captains* list, and be sixty years of age. 

When the captains* list is bowed, as it now is, by an officer entitled to his 
active flag, and a vacancy takes place on the retired list, any officer having 
the above qnalilications should be eligible to the retirement ; but should a 
vacancy take idace on the retired list when an officer not entitled to the 
active flag was at the head of the captains' list, that officer should have the 
vacancy. In the event of a vacancy taking place on the active list, the 
first captain eligible should fill it up, whether he was at the head of the 
oaptaiiib’ li^t or not, — this would accelerate promotion, and should the flag 
list be increased to tw'o hundred, in the event of war, there would be a 
chance of having efficient admirals. 

I throw out these hints at present, Mr. Editor, because an idea is afloat, 
and has gained considerable credit, that it is the intention of the present 
Government to cstabli.di a brevet in the Navy, or, in other w’ords, to haVe a 
list of paid admirals and another of unpaid ones, Which, I think, would be 
liighly ohiectioiiahle. 'I’lie Army, it is true, is on that footing, and if w'e are 
to liiive as many paiil admirals as there ai*c paid generals, we should have no 
olyoction whatever to the i*eguIation, hut that is out of the fjuestion. The 
gi'iierals' list amounts to nearly five hundred, the admirals’ is only one hun- 
ched and eighty. To pay these generals there are — 


re'*imenis of Life (iunrds. 

7 regiments of Dragoon Guards. 
l(i regiments of Dragoons. 

:i regiments of Foot Guards. 

.09 regiments of Foot. 

2 W'est India regiments. 


1 Ceylon regiment. 

1 Maltese regiment. 

20 Governox-s of Garrisons. 

10 Lieutenant-Governors. 

120 who receive the same pay as a 

rear-admii*al. 
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'Fhe remainder are paid agreeably to the rank they held when promoted; 
if on full-pay they receive full pay, if on half-pay they receive half-pay. 

I have made the above statement to show liow impossible it would be to 
assimilate the Navy to the Army. At present we have one hundred and 
eighty paid admirals — we have the General, Lieutenant-General, Major- 
Genex’al of ^Marines, Vice and Rear Admiral of England as sinecure. Why 
the sinecures of governors of garrj^oiis are not given occasionally to the 
Navy, I shall not enquire ; there may be weighty reasons of which I am 
ignorant. Independent of the appointments I have mentioned in the hands 
of the Horse-Guards to give to general officers, it must be recollected that 
there are a great many governments abroad which are rarely given to sea 
officers, and very often to generals. In the Navy, when an admiral hoists his 
flag he loses his half-pay ; in the Army, when a general officer is put on the 
stair he retains his half-pay, either in the shape of a regiment or any other 
sinecure he may possess, thus receiving the unattached pay, equal to the 
rear-admiral’s half-pay, and those who have either full or regimental half- 
pay I'etalfi that also. Should a brevet take place in the Navy, I see no 
other way of arranging it than by giving the admiral’s half- pay to ascertain 
nuinbei* and the captain’s half-pay to the remainder ; shouhl they arrange it 
as is done In the Army, the captains in command of yachts and line-of-hattle 
sliips, when jn-omoted, would receive as much, if iKjt mo*e, pay than the full 
admiral, which ^certainly would ndt be just ; on the ^ther hand, a brevet 
would take away from the old officers the chance of being employed either 
•in yachts or line-of-battlo ships, which is the only situation in which they 
ran exist on their pay when serving afloat. 

" 1 am. Ml . Editor, your obedient, humble servant. 

Purbrook Lewige, May 28, 1832. - Charles Napier. 
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Ah S(j(:lu:r* to MA ftpofi TucAie^, 

Editor, — Ak M.'* iu hid ^‘Replv to the remarks of an 01<l 

Soldier/" in the Jlfrie Nurnher of the United Servieo Journal* appears to 
have plriced an erroneous construction on an expression ol’ mine relative to 
ttm Greeks and Komans, and as 1 have, moreover, inadvertently and very 
iinintontionaily fallen into an error in reference to the conduct imputed hy 
him to tlie llritish cavalry, as contrasted with that of those wlio fought at 
Villiers Kn Concho, and at Catean Cainhresis, I think it hut rifjfht and fair 
that .1 should forthwith set those matters in tlio proper light. 

li* ‘‘ J. JM.” will do me the justice to peruse again the page or pages which 
hotSeems disposejl to tu:it me w ith for having dedicated to the (yreeks and 
Romans, he will hud that 1 have iu>t only admitted the pas-:fige in <juestioii 
to be a but have likowiso oifered an apology to the readers of the 

United Service Joiumd tor that digression. J am, conseijiieriUy, at a loss to 
know on wiiyi grounds J. M.” can consider any part therein contained as 
: p[dijvahle to himself; ami lie may rest assured, tliat widely as’ I di/ler iVoni 
Iiiin in all his opinions as to the inerticiency of the arms and tactics of our 
inhuitry, its well as of tke system in general, ami the incapability of infantry 
i'quHrt^s to resist cavalry.. 1 have never lost sigiit of that courtesy wliich is 
duo at all times from one member <if an honourabio profession to another. 

"I'lie word liuinbug,” of which 1 Jiave made u.>e, it v.ouhl seem has 
airorded ‘Si, M.” some little amuhenieiit, and 1 will therefore transcribe the 
passage wherein it is introduceii, in order that the readei's of tlie United 
Service Journal may see the real seii'^e in winch I luive apjdied it, and jmlij’c 

acem:dingly ; and 1 e.m inclined to believe that very in^’ny will agrt?e with 
me on that point, although there are others who will, no doubt, be liorror- 
htruck at sueh heveay. "i'he following is tJie passage to which ! allude : — 

How' long the notion wHl conlinne to hold its grotturl, as to the vast snpei*iot*ify 
of the >ohiiers vi (ficoiv and Rome <ner those of modcru days, il is hard to say; 
l.ir thfi dohisii>n, tlie liumhug, (I tMiinot l»ut so term it; has been handed dou n Irorn 
i alnu* to son, Irom generatiun to generation ^ an l it W'ill probahly continue to he 
Juijjdod down to the end ot tiie cliaptor.’' « 

I have already admiited h.nlng fallen into a mh take as to the e.racf 
rrprr'.ssiojf made u^-e id’ ]>v’'“ J. M.” in reference to the want of cliivalrons 
ronduci on tlm part of onr cavalrv ; but the followungexlractvS from ‘Si. iM.'.s” 
paper wnll cmibiothe impartial reader to judge whether ii want of suedi 
chr/ah'ous conduct is or is not fittribiited to llieni. Jn page ^yo, in the 
March Xiimber, is tlie following passage^^: — 

I^et us now see, therefore, ivhcther events or the stronglli of onr present 
mhuury lu'ar out this opinion of modern tacticians, or w lieiiuT it must rCvSl solely on 
I he wea!^ue^.s of cavalry, occasioned, periiaps, hy the imchlvalroiis spirit of the age, 
const.intly striving to c<)nceal its augioem.ing cowanlice under the ])efiaiitic alfeota., 
tioii of achieving, l>y sonui inighiy intellectual conihiiiatiini, what it dares not 
atlemjVt by well-directed eourage.'uid energy.” 

Tn pa^ti in tkn same Number, J, M," says,— 

To iHn'form such deeds, iiowever, the hefi'semen must (le cheered by hope ami 
MuimaUid by example ; hut against prepared iahuitry they are now generally hope- 
less, and* letl in , a imiwless spirit ; ami hide, indeed, can he expected -Ironi tjie feehle 
lieart of nku\, wdiea its best support iu duriger, and strongest impulse to action, are 
both removed.” ^ 

From the peru54at»>f the above extracts I was induced to draw an inference, 
not pe^tiqn intondetlliy J. M/" as appliiJiibie to Ifie w ant of a aomething in 
our <S»VHlry at one particular place or pei-iod mOre than at another; but, in 
tho nmin, I concciw^wyself not far wrohg in conchiding that the cavalry are 
unisured by him for a lack of dariiijg and miergy, unless, indeed, tli© extracts 
given-almvc have been nrisiHtdoistooil by me* 

111 the fust page ^if his reply ” J. M.” reiniridi* me, that ‘‘ 'tn anonymous 
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writer is but ii sJiadow, depending solely <m tlie value of the opinions he 
ndvaiifH’s^ and on the ])ovver of argument by nhich they are sustained/’ 
<i!ranted. — Hut “ J. M/' must not forget that both he and^jhc*' Old Soldier"’ 
.ire anonymous writers, and are therefore so far on a par ; and until the 
du«*trino which has been advanced by the ^^Old Soldier” (every iota of which 
is fmnuled on a repetition of vSfcul)born and undeniable facts) shall have been 
ilisproved, he hoj>es to b.e actpuUed of pn'sumption, if he lays claim to as 
preat a share (d’ the suhstaiiee as of the shadow. 

Ill Ills conclusion I am assured !»y “ d. IM.” that my remarks have been 
,iii,>.vered iu tbe same spirit of good fellowsliip of which 1 set an example in 
I’.riiigiug them fovw.ird;’' and althougli many of liis remarks do not appear 
to lu’eatiie that spirit of good feeling which ho professes, (such, for example, 

■ s — ‘‘ My utter inability to* face the real point at issue,” — “'J’he practical 
- oldier converted in his hour of need to the mere theoretical tactician,”— 

“ ihie Old Soldier’ not seeming to know what sort of system produced the 
1 ’v‘rtiilt at (''mvv;;,” ^c.— 'I'lie delight wdiich the ‘Old Soldier’ has, is using 
t ipital letters*’ — and varioiis passages in the same strain,) 1 cannot, never- 
ibelc"-!, for a momoiit iloobt the siinvrity of my opponent’s assurance. 

“ d, M.” dccl.nes tliat 1 do not back my system. •! would ask, liovvever, 
uhat arrument <'an ibly avail against the following well-known facts, 
uilch M) stiMugly uphold the opinions 1 have ventured to ex]>ress as to the 
c.ipaliihty of infantry in i-ipiare to resist cavalry, the elHciency of the arms and 
tactics of our intantry, ami of tJie system in general, as well^is that the fire 
infantry is much more d(*structive tlian “d. AI.” gives it credit for.^ 

From the year 1801 in bhrypt, up to the termination of the war in 1815 at 

Mhiterloo, tiie Hritish army vvps constantly opjmsed to the best and most 
e\perienccd of all the contineidal troops ; yet it not only came victoriously 
out of ov(?ry general acticaj, without exception, hut in no single instance was 
,! s<]tiareof Hritibh iniantry broken during the whole of that eventful period ; 
mnlhcr, witli the exception of the defeat of the French rear-guard by Gen. 
Hock’ts (icvnuin dragoons on the morning after the battle of Salamanca, have 
we a single ll)^tanco of a square of French infantry being broken by cavalry, 
ddius llicrii, during a period of fifteen years’ hard fighting, between two as 
hra\'e armies as the world ever boasted, one solitary infantry square only 
was broken by cavalry ; and be it remembered, that the French rear-guard 
at ( ianu-Uerniinde/;, (<ilrcady alluded to as having ]>eeu broken by Gen. 
Hoi k’h Gcnnan dr.igoous,) had been abandoned to its fate by the French 
l avalry. This, together with the certainty that their discomfited army was 
making a r.apid retreat, after having i^ustained so signal a defeat the previous 
day, nuist naturally have had a< ;*trong tendency to dishearten the troops of 
tiu; roar-guard ; who, it has been an hundred times aS'^orted, could scarcely 
be induced by the spirit and good example shown them by the Frencn 
<dlicers to st nul firmly and resolutely to meet the charge of the German 
c'i\alry, 1 maintain that thjs siiuure fought under manifold disadvantages, 
and in so saying, no lihoral-n/uided person will accuse me of wishing to 
detract iVmn "the merit of the brave Germau cavalry, whose noble conduct 
on that occasion has cvoi;, and most justly, been the theme of admiration. 1 
•main repeat, that the ninety-five men and the number of horses belonging 
to Hock’s Gormans who were killed or disabled in a very few minutes," is a 
proof, aqd a strong one too, that the tire delivered from an infantry'sqiiare 
is any thing hut harmless; as I before contended in the May Number of the 
United Service Journal. v 

1 contend further, that the examples wdiich I quoted iii^the same Number, 
in support of my belief as to the aipdbiiity of infantry scpfhres to resist cavalry, 
are incontestable proofs that well-disciplined infanti*y, if properly formed, 
may confidently avviait the charge of cJavalry, and that^nmety-nine times out 
(d an huudrod they will repel their atfsuilants. It is unnecessary to revert 
.'gain to the nine liours of cmisifant fighting at*VVaterloo between the Duke 
< f Wellington’s infantry squares and the numerous Fr^mch cavalry, or t(» 
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the uniyeraally known fact^ that no impression was made on a single square 
throi^ghbut the day. It i^ equallv well known also that the slaughter 
apapx^t the Fjgnch cuirassiers (the cavalry principally opposed to our 
squares) was beyond all comparison greater than tliat of any other portion 
of Napoleon’s army. This brave cavalry, as admitted by the universal 
testimony of friends and enemies, was nearly destroyed in their repeated 
attempts on our squares. 

I have already said, that ** the system is quite perfect enough to satisfy 
me and my opponent has assured me it is very possible ; but a matter of 
no earthly consequence except to the gallant writer himself.’^ It is, how- 
ever, consolatory to me to know, that the system is also quite perfect enough 
to satisfy by far the greater majority of those who took part in the many 
hardly contested actions between 1801 and 1815, and whose observations 
and experience might be supposed to have enabled them to form ojjinions on 
such matters not autogether worthless. To the judgment of sucli men 1 am 
perfectly satisfied to appeal, as to the accuracy or the fallacy of my own 
views and opinions ; and whether the few examj»los quoted' by me in the 
May Number of the United Service Journal, in proof of the capability of 
squares to resist cavalry, and of the very much greater effect produced by a 
fire of musketry than J. M.” is dis|) 0 sed to admit, carry any wisight with 
them or not. The very same system and tactics adopted by the Dritish 
army, worked well also when applied to the raw Portuguese levies instructed 
by British officers. If, nevertheless, I am accused of undervaluing the 
merits of thQ brave men of the British army whose valour so mainly cun- 
tributed to its many giorious victories, and of attributing to the syatam arid 
to the tacties alone our successes, great injustice is done me. Yet, as the 
syttem^ and our tactics, and the gallantry of our am;/ combined, have always 
enabled m to beat our enemy, I am for letting well alone ; and 1 would ever 
impress on the minds of the infantry, who* are the mainstay, the bulwark, 
the rampart of our army, that they may rest confident of success in all 
attempts which cavalry may make on them, if they are but properly formed 
in squares, and evince that steadiness which their predecessors have done. 

Those who are sceptical on the subject of the destructive nature of 
musketry fire, may, by perusing Colonel Napier’s account of the battle of 
Albiiera, be convinced that a handful 'of unconquerable British infantry 
stretched some thousands of Soult's veterans on the ground ; for not a tnan 
of the French army fell by the sword or lanco. Allowing therefore a due 
proportion of French to have fallen by our artillery, and by the Spaniards, 
it will be evident enough that the slaughter committed by our infantry on 
their enemy, and by the French infantry on our ranks, was immense ; and 
that the musket and bayonet w^i’e here shown in their true light. 

I n6w’ conclude, by assuring J. M.*' that I entertain the some feeling of 
good fellowship towards him which, notwithstanding that our opinions on 
these matters are widely different, he professes for 

^ An Oij> Soloier, 

London, 14th June, 183^. 


Buhw*s Campaigns of Hohenltnden and Marengo, 

Mr* El>iTO‘Br^A writer in the “Bulletin des Sciences Militalres’/ for 
NovepsW last, having pronounced an anathema against Bulow’s “ Cam- 
pagnes' de HohenijndeA et Marengo,^' published by me with Napoleon’s 
not(M in June 1831, 1 consider it necessaiy to contradict an assertion made 
therein in the foUewing paragraph . ^ ** Gin coz^nd cet ^ciivain (Bulow) en 
France et ailleurs ^le ^jor Bmmeti tombe dans cette erreur). avec le 
n^al Frussien du nl^e nonr, qui gi^&a Ip bataille^de Dennewita en 1^13/’ 
It is not my intentioii^ to .enter into a diseuissioii on the merits of Bulow 
nor on those of Napoleon p-^nor in fact has the “ Bulletin.” affordied any 
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opportunity, for it« having confined its notice merely to an anathema, and a 
party sketch of the character of Bulow. ..Suffice it to say, I consider the 
notes of N^ipoteon, when coupled with the text of Bulow, of considerable 
interest to those military persons who follow up their provision by study. 

To those who may wish to enter farther into this subject, I recommend a 
perusal of an article Bulow et Napoleon" in the Bulletin" for January 
1831, a paper worth attention, and showing Bale w yet to have able parti- 
sans ; probably now for ever silenced by Napoleon himself. 

The Bulletin" for November having reached me but a few days ago, 
tliough a regular subscriber, I beg you would do me the favour of insertuig 
this letter in your next Journal. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Manchester, 21st June 1832. A. Emmett, Royal Engineers. 

Major Emmett’s Translation, alluded to above, is one of various mili- 
tary works destined for review in this Journal, when we can find room.— E p. 


Masscif's Sounding Machine, 

Mr. Editor, — In the United Service Journal for April, “An Old Officer" 
has spoken in praise of my Patent Sounding Machine, and that by using, it 
he preserved his frigate from grounding whilst blockading during the war 
in 1812; but he also states a defect in the machine, viz. that in sounding in 
upwards of sixty fathoms the rotator was compressed by th^ density of the 
water at so great a depth, and recommends that this objection to its use in 
deep water may be obviated, as it prevented him using it subsequently when 
the de]>th exceeded fifty fathoms. The very prompt answer which Capt. 
Basil Hall was pleased to make to the objection is extremely gratifylmg, 
but as both he and “ An Old Officer" have rather mistaken the instrument 
in its present form, perhaps you will have no objection to insert the follow- 
ing account of it in your valuable Journal, so that seamen may feel con* 
iident that a complete remedy has been applied tu the Sounding Machine 
and that there is no danger to be apprehended to the rotator in gi'eat depths 
of water.* 

The first remedy adopted was that mentioned by Capt. Hall, by perforat- 
ing the rotator, so that whatever pressure there might be externally, there 
should bo a corresponding pressure internally, that the cylindrical form of 
the rotator might be preserved : these perforations, however, lessened in 
some degree the buoyancy of the machine, and might affect the accuracy .of 
the rotatory motion, and in lieu of ^em brass discs were introduced into the 
rotators, which have answered the purjiose so effectually, that an^ accident 
of this nature is not known to have occcured since their introduction. 

The original defect was pointed out in 1808, by the present Admirals Sir 
H. Hotham ^nd Sir W. Bedford, the foi-mer of whom has since fin 1809) 
borne full testimony to its perfection and fitness for the purpose for which 
it was designed ; and Mr. Thomas Stokes, Master of the fleet off Cadiz, in 
1810, Mr, Alexander Limsdale of the (Caledonia, and Mr. Tapper of the 
Clyde, in the same year, had all tried the Sounding Machine in its present 
improved state from 180 to 200 fathoms, without finding the rotators to suffer 
any injury from the compression; Since that time, they have been very 
much ^sed by Capt. W. F. W. Owen in all parts of the world, at ail depths 
under 200 fatlioms, without injury to the rotators. All the before^iaaned 
officers, as well as Capt. Basil ualljihave borne full testhatony to these facts, 
so that “ An Old Officer," and. indeed, every seaman, may be amred 
that Massey’s Sounding Machine, ns now constructed, may be perfectly 
depended on for accuracy in all depths as far as 200 fathoms^ and that the 
‘ instrument cannot be deranged, with common care, by continued andjre- 
peat'ed service at that depth ; but if by negligence accident the rotator 
be indented or bent, it may in such case be li^le -to ii^aecuraeiesy ami even 
to suffer compression at great depths, but in such case only. 

Yours, ^cc. ’^Edward Mass]:\, 
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OC<J>UttRKNCKS AT THl’.' PRlKCll'AC TmiTS AND SVaTIONS- 

' , I. ^ • ■ ’ ' ‘ ^ 

\ V0TiTsiv;i0V7.'n y-f:x,TE»« 

are yteps — in the genuine spirit of our title paj^e— to 

for oiir nuiacroiis aiui rapidly increasing reaUersy soHie iHOm (lirect and 

regular, communications from our chief naval and milifuiy stations, Al- 
tlippgti,>undouht6^y» the excellent local journals of Portsineuth and PJy- 
lOoutli do contrive to extract out of tlte new comers much of the crea'm of 
tlieir iuformationj and likewise to tell i»3 much t)f what is going on_, still, a 
more ftu'inal notice of such professional incidents at our Itarms may naturally 
be expected by the United Service. 

AVe hope,' therefore, ere long,^ to present our readers periodically with an 
express communication from the principal Ports and Garrisons. If wo suc- 
ceed in this at hojue, we believe we are not over sanguine in looking to 
volunteer iisbistaiice from the mnotest points of this gigantic empire, with 
which our means of communication are necessarily more uncertain. Put al- 
though — as conductors of this Journal — we may find it very diilicult to com- 
municate witli ])orsoiis who could advance the objects contemplated in tliis 
notice, and who may lj« stationed in (Janada, Jamaica, Rio de Janeiro, the 
Gape, the Isle of France, Ceylon, and India ; how easy must it not be, com- 
paratively speaking, for ofiicers at those stations to take up their pens, and 
in the true spirit of our joint-service, dash olF a line to tlie Editor — not on 

things? in gen^rar'— not on the politics or gossip of the remote places to 
wlijch their duty has called them, but fairly on tlie professional points of 
interest of whioli tliey on the spot must he far the best judges. 

\Yg earnestly entreat our remote friends, therefore, in the name of the 
united cause which it is our delight to hoTiour and render efiScient, not to 
neglect this apjmal to their (JO-operation. If officers abitmd derive j)Jeasure 
or instruction from, our pages, in which w e emlmdy everything or profes- 
hional impmtan<*e at home, inchiding the general distribution and move- 
ments of both Fleet and Army, let them consider that at a very small 
c.ost of time and trouble, they can contribute to extend tlie utility and In- 
terest of this Journal, not only in England, but over all those othe? :fi>reign 
stations, respecting which they may desire to gain as w ell as to impart in- 
lormation. Their interest in this matter is even more concerned than our 
o wn ; for how is an officer perched on the top of Adam’s Peak in thd centre 
of Ceylon—or a seaman olf the Cape of Good Hope out-watching the glo- 
rious cross— 'to come at the knowledge of what is going on even in tlieir own 
. neighbourlmod — at Majdras, for cxam)]jLe, or St. Helena? They have, in 
truth, no means, unless through us ; and our means fortuilately are exten- 
sive. and WG trust are destined to be still more so. AFere Adam's Peak ten 
times less accessible than it is, or the Cape more stormy, still tlie United 
Service, Journal would find its way there — fresh from the pre»^, and faith- 
ful to its true purposes. And if the knowledge of wffiat is passing, profes- 
siunaliy, at all our dificrent out-ports and military stations be only commu- 
n'eated to us, we shall find means to impart it to the wide circle of the 
United Service and our general Headers. — lin.] 

^ Portsmouth, 90th June 1839. 

Mb. EditoX, — In co'mpliance with your wishes, I shall endeavour to give 
you every month a notice, brief or extensive, as the case reqhice, of 
what is going on at this Port. You must he aware, indeed,.that. in^ thj^se 
peaceable times, Poftsafiouth is a very dhTerent place from wha^ it is in the 
height of the war— ifiid that Spithead cutgf a very shabby appearance — with 
three colliers — 1*^0 In^idmen— one conVict ship— an Ameripan. .packet, and 
two or three yachts Tidih]^ thmre, in comparison , ip. thq spoctacloit used to 
exhibit w hen tw^enty prtfnrtjr sail-of-the-line and a .dozen frigates .crowded 
round the buoy of the Royal Gedi^ge,'' and ^inulated one another in, the 
oederity of their movements; the magic of'tUelr discipline, the symmetry of 
their appearunctS an^ withal in the matchless efficiency of their powers of 
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action at the moment of need, 1 live in hopes (I care not who knows it) of 
again witnessing such a sight, when that true' mover of talents, a ied-hot 
war, shall again call forward the energies of the nation, and turn the 
tlioughts of its' inhabitants from dreams and empty specujMions to the real 
purposes and hard work of life. Rut let that pasS| as 1 wish to intriidc 
no politics upon you in this letter. 

At the commencement of the month, and for a couple of weeks, w^e made 
a pretty good show at Spithead, as things go. The Donegal, 74, Capt.'Dick, 
and the Talavera, 74-, Capt. Brown, both in excellent kelt^r, formed the 
chief feature. The Briton came out of harbour on the 1st, but played her 
part for a very short time, as nlie went off to the west on the next day with 
a party of marinos, I believe to add to the force off or in the Tagus. In the 
liarhour, we had the old Victory bearing the flag of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Foley, i'he popularity of this ship, instead of decreasing, only increases 
with time, like the fame and exploits of her great commander. All the 
world goes to see her — and so constant is this round of company, that in 
order to prevent disappointment to visitors, or interruption to the ordinary 
duty of tlie shi)), regular persons are appointed to show^ stniiigcrs jound the 
decks. The two points of chief interest on board the Victoiyj are the spot 
where Lord Nelson fell, and that on which he hreatl>ed his last. The first 
is nearly in the centre of the (piarter-deck (we always imagined it had been 
further forw'.ird, near the fore brace bits). Over the spot, has been fixed a 
round ])oUshed plate, with the words “ Eiigiaiid expects ev<»iy man to do 
his duty,” engraved upon it. think it might liave been hotter had the 
inscription been Here Nelson received his cleath wound. The other spot 
which most engages the attention, is wdierc the hero actually died. A huge 
oak-knee is shown, against which he leaned as he bled to death ; aruFa 
4*ouplc of notches have been cut in tho timber, with a sailor’s knife; just 
where his head rested, . This is iji w hat wms the midshipman's berth on the 
larboard side of the cockpit, and everything, as we understand, is now in the 
exact situation it .occupied at that sad but glorious moment. We are told 
tliat the place is soon to be fitted up in superb style, and that a picture of 
Lord JS\4sq>a is to occupy one of the sides of tho c^ibin. We trust it is not 
so, as flie/jliief interest of the scene arises from tho circumstances being all 
preserved, and it would be almchst a burlesque to introduce a portrait into 
such a dark, tliough hallowed corner. The unpretending cuts on the edge 
of the limber, to point imt the very spot where Nelson lireathed his last, are 
probably all that any spectator of taste or feeling can requinj. 

The Iloyal (leorge Ya(;ht is in the harbour. The beautiful little tender, 
the Paiitaloon, has ,jiist sailed for L^hun with desputchos. 'I'here arc se- 
veral smaller ioops in the harbour, such as the Beacon and Mn<?tiff, Survey- 
ing vessels, and. trie Cracker. The Excellent experimental shi]), is undeir 
repair,' but will* soon be ready again. Capt, Hastings, who commands her, 
and who is a^i . officer of science and experience, will no doubt tdtn tlie 
means placed in his charge to great account. The purpose in view, as far 
as I have hoard it described, is, to form some uniform system of exerci^ for 
the whole navy, in great guns especially. The’Orestes, a fine eightefen-gun 
sloop, arrived the other day from Cork, and shortly afterWsrds proceeded 
into the harbour where slie has heea docked. She is commanded by Capt, 
Glascock, well known in the literary world as the autbov nf the Naval Sketch 
Book; and the. good order of his sliip shows that whijo contributing to tlie 
literature of his pVOfession, he has forgotten none of its more arduous duties. 

The ’Tyn^i '^S,^' Capt. Chqrles Hogp, arrived a few days ago from. Sbuth 
America^ ficr perlM of three yehrs, however* is, not above half Ox- 
piredi The object of HjBr return is to have her bottom examuaed, as she nn ^ 
fortunately touched on a coral.<reef while in the act of lendic^ assistance to 
a vessel which hnd i^nn aground. A telegraphic message ordered hor off M 
once to Shcerness. Wo' have Seldom ^eeh folks more on i-e- 

turning to England,' than Our Ldekids of the Tyne,, for they wore actually 
under orders to sail rbulld Cape Horn >Hien the accident alluded to oc- 
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8HIPS IK THE HARBOUR. 


Rato. 

Gunir. 

Ships* names. 

Remarks. 

Slvth 

20 

Victory 

Fiat; ship for liarbonr aorvicfS. • 

Sixtir 


Kxcflknt 

lltcrc IS no order bow she je to bo fitted op ^t pi>39cnt. 

81 iJOj) 

18 

Oicstos 

Refitting. 

Sloops 1 

I 

jRtr.icoii 

1 Mastiff 

^ Surveying Sloops. , 


[ liave left myself little i*o6m fo say much Of the military band, hut if j^u 
n isli me to write to you next month, 1 hope to be able to give you some in- 
rorniatioii on that and several other points of interest. In the mean time I 
may mention that the 14th regiment of infantry are in garrison here, and 
are rapidly becoming a corps of good soldiers. Yon are aware, no doubt, 
that the skeleton of this regiment came home from India not long ago, and 
that, conse<iuently, the greater number of the men fall more or less under 
the denomination of recruits. But it is truly astonishing to observe how 
^l apidly the process of drilling, in all its stages, from the goose step and the 
* dumb-bells, np to tlio field-day inspection, under the eye of the General, 
brings a. corps which is well commanded, and well officcreil, and well manned, 
into smart and soldier-like order. 

It may he useful to mention, that a steam-hoat starts for Plymouth from 
hence every 'Tuesday and Friday, at half-past five in the evening, calling at 
Tonpiay, on her passage each way. She leaves IM)rmouth on her return 
every jMonday and Thursday, at half-past twelve precisely. The steam-boat 
for Havre from Southampton calls off Portsmoutli Harbour every Tuesday 
evening. I am your faithful correspondent, 

Omkga. 

Portsmouth, 20th June 1832. , 


DKVOKroRT tETTEtt. 

Pevouport, 24th June 1832. 

My dear Editor, — In furtherance of your excellent plan for establish- 
ing a regular correspondence with the principal Ports and Garrisons, which 
cannot but prove interesting, especially to officers on foreign stations, you 
shall receive from this a monthly summiiry concerning the little that may 
be ])assing here. 

You must of course know that Devonport is not what Plymouth Pock 
once was, but yirithout stopping to uselessly deplore the fallen state of tliis 
once great emporium of all that appertains to glorious war, I proceed at 
once to consult my Journal. 

On the 4th of the present month, the Briton, 46, Capt. Mai'kland, arrived 
from Portsmouth, embarked sixty marines, and,sailed the following day for 
Lisbon. ’ ) 

June 6th. Arrived the African, steamer, Lieut. Harvey, on her way to 
Falmouth, thence to the Moditerranemi ; she and the Meteor,^ Lieut. Sy- 
mons, win be stationed to run between Malta and Corfu with the mails, so 
that henceforth the packets from England will proceed no further than 
Malta. " j , 

June 8th. Arrived the Champioc*, Qommander Williams, from the West 
India and North American stations. 

. June loth. The Conway, 28, CapL II. Eden, with the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Mulgrave, lately appointed Gpvernor of Jamhiea, and suite, and 
Lord Seaforth, sailed for that island. 
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June The Champion went up harbour to be paid off and rccom- 

missbned. 

There remain in Hamoaze the Ban Joseph, Nimrod, and Jupiter. 

So mui)h for the Naval movements at this port during tlid present month. 
But I must sketch for you a very brilliant affair, in th^ way of a Fancy 
Dress Ball, given by the officers in garrison at Plymouth, on the anniver- 
sary of tlie battle of Waterloo. Upwards of three hundred tickets were 
issued, and it waff the (mt msemhk of ail that our neighbourhood could pipe 
together of beauty and station. 

Whiddon’s Royal Hotel, the scene of this splendid f&te, was decorated in 
a style of both taste and elegance. I'he fentrance-hall was fitted up as an 
Itidian tent, displaying on the white groulid of the eaoopy and sides, the 
devices and arms fully emblazoned of the Papal, Tuscan, and Surdinian 
states : the sides were ornamente^d with splendid red, blue, and yellow dra- 
peries, and tent curtains. 'Within the tent curtain of the entrance, the 
Stewards aiiA Ball Committee received the company as thev arrived, and 
conducted them througn an ofliceFs guard of eighty hien of tlie Royal Irish 
Fusileers, who lined the sides of the tbnt to the low er arch bf the staii-case 
of the ball-room, at the foot of which the band of the 8dth regiment was 
statione<l for the evening, on a raised platform, decorated in the same stjie. 
'J"he vestibule at the head of tJie stairs, leading to the ball-room, whicli was 
t^tefuily fitted wdth arches and evergreens, was occupied by a light tent, 
formed of an Hanoverian ensign, and other coloiiri>, in which Drake’s large 
portrait of his ,»wcsent Majesty was placed, sui rounded by a wreath of laun»L. 
The b 41 -*«’ 0 t)m immediately adjoining, was splendid in tisc extreme, forming 
one inImeDse military rna^rquee : tlie cajiopy was suspended from the hook of 
the central chajidelier, upwards of tliirty feet high, with ropes of retl, white, 
and blub, which admirably contrasted with the si.xtcen British and Foi idun 
standards, of which the cJinopy was composed. The sides of the (^aiiopy fell 
in ample draperies, litemed with the same cordage. The orclicsti a/ also 
tastefully festooned fiags^.preseiilted at its front a transgarciicy of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington in military costume, mounted on a nohic 
charger, nainted by Capt. Moore, of the 89th regiment. The garden, wliicli 
is of considerable extent, was covered with an awning formed ofJiags, well 
lighted witli viiriegated lamps, which were suspended from the trees and 
shrubs; tlie paths being laid over \yith scarlet cloth, and couClies conve- 
niently arranged. At the head of the garden was an arbour, surmounted 
by a crown of variegated lamps, and forming a delightful and c(h>1 retreat* 
the pleasure of whicJi was still augmented by the martial strains of the 
band of the Royal iVJUrines, which, tl^ough absent from the eye, was most 
gratefully present ^ the ear. The dresses and decorations of the assem- 
bled host partook of all that variety with which it is customary to adorn 
these persons of ours^botb among the savage and the civilized from the 
display of eastern magnificence to the simple garb of the lyjtives of Ota- 
heite ; but to describe would be' endlcK'S, and to discriminate might appear 
invidious, suffice it that all appeaml of one mind, and spirit-^to celebrate 
the proud occiusion, and dls|jense and receive enjoyment, an effort that was 
orowned with the most perfect success. 

Capt. Sir James Gordon, our late ro^ident Commissioner under the Vic- 
tualling Board, left this on Monday last, by the Brunswick steamer, for his 
new ajppointmeut at Chatham ; he has carried with him the kind wigfhes of all 
classes here. The whole of the men employed at the Victualltn^ Office 
difsexnbled oir the passing of the vewel^ and gave him three hearty eheors. 

# ^ Mjr dear Editor, ever thine. 
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affairs at home and abroad. 

Tiijs Reform Bill for England 
and Wales has been carried through 
the House of Lords^ and received 
the Royal assent by Commission. 

The King, when in the Royal 
^5iand at Ascot Races^ on Tues- 
day the 19th ult., was struck in 
the forehead by a stone, deliberately 
dung at His Majesty by a man 
named Denis Collins, who had once 
served in the British Navy, and had 
been expelled from Greenwich Hos- 
]ntal, of which he was an in-pen- 
sioner, for misconduct. The ruffian 
was immediately seized by a Naval 
officer, Capt. Smith, who happened 
to be near him, and, after exami- 
nation, was committed to gaol. His 
Alajesty, though stunned, fortu- 
nately received no serious injury. 

The Hjuke of Wellington was in- 
sulted and attacked by the rabble 
of Loudon oh the 18th of Junjb ! 

Frangje has been convulsed to 
its centre by another revolutionary 
struggle, nearly as obstinate and 
sanguinary as that of 1830, and of 
similar duration, but attended by 
opposite results. 

The public funeral of Gen. La- 
marque, which took place in Paris, 
on Tuesday the 5th of June, was 
the opportunity chosen by the Re- 
publican Party for attempting the 
overthrow of the New Monarchy, 
the incumbent of which does not 
appear to have been more successful 
than his immediate predecessors in 
solving the very difficult problem 
of governing France. Does the key 
lie buried in the gravo of Na-^ 
JJoleon 

The procession having paused 
near the bridge of Austerlitz, in 
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order that inflammatory haran^es, 
in the guise of funeral orarioxis, 
might be addressed to the motley 
and excited assemblage, a deliberate 
and unprovoked attack was com- 
menced on the 6th Regiment of 
Dragoons ; a squadron of which 
corps, having seriously suffered from 
repeated discharges of fire-arms di- 
rected against them by the sur- 
rounding conspvators (for tliero ap- 
peared to be concert at least in this 
part of the proceeding), were at 
length compelled to charge. This 
necessary movement •became the 
desired signal for a wanton repe- 
tition of the barricades” and 
butchery of tlie Three Glorious 
Daysl” In the present instance, 
however, the troops were numeri- 
<mlly adequate to their duties, %vhile 
in loyalty and zeal they seem to 
have emulated the heroic but over- 
matched Guard. Unlike that de- 
voted band, they were, besides, sup- 
ported by public opinion, supplied 
with provisions and ammunition, 
and aided by the respectable por- 
tion of the National Guard. The 
issue could not be doubtful. The 
anarchists were defeated ; and Paris 
has been declared in a state of siege. 

Concurrently with tlie insurrec- 
tion in the capital, a civil war be- 
tween the respective partisans of 
the dethroned and toe reigning 
'’'^dynasties has been r^ng in the 
Western Provinces of France. ^ The 
Vendeans, inspired by the actual 
presence ,of the ^Duchess of Berri^ 
^acting as Regent for her Son, are 
' up in arms, contending with toler- 
ably equal success against the scat- 
tered garrisons jof Louis Philipp© 
Their means and organization can- 

2 D 
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not^ howev^r^ be such as to enable 
them to resist a regular and well- 
affected force. . 

The motives and conduct of the 
adventurous Princess, who has thus 
chivalrously thrown herself into so 
trying and critical a situation, claim 
the admiration of every cavalier, 
whether his badge be the tricolour 
or the lily. 

We shall narrate the incidents of 
the late conflict historically in a 
future number. 

Holland and BELoimi appear 
to be on the point either of hosti- 
lities or an adjustment; and the 
Powers of the North are gathering 
their forces in hand to meet the 
consequences of the former alter- 
native. 

Military Inspection by the 
Kino. — A military spectacle of 
more than common interest took 
place in Hyde Park, at eleven 
o*clock, on Tuesday the 26lh of 
June, the second anniversary of 
His Majesty's accession to the 
throne. The battalions of the 
Grenadier Guards, commanded by 
their Brigadier, Colonel Woodford, 
with detachments of the Coldstream 
and Scots Fusileer Guards, and of 
the Horse Artillery, which fired sa- 
lutes, were inspected by the King, 
accompanied by Her Majesty, the 
Duchesses of Kent and Gloucester, 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
cester, Prince George of Cumber- 
land, Prince Adalbert of Prussia, 
the Commander of the Forces, the 
Adjutant and Quarter-Mhster-Ge- 
neral, and a numerous Staff. The 
whole force under arms amounted' 
to rqther more than 2000 men. 
The ground was kept by parties of 
the Ropl Horse Guaras, the 2nd 
Begiment of Life Guards, and the 
IdtnLi^t Dragoons, with a strox^ 
body of Police. The arrangements 
#ere excellent. , A Vast coucoimte 
of spectators surrounded the lines, 


and covered the roofs of the houses 
adjoining the Park. The weather 
proved tavourable. 

His Majesty passed on foot in 
front of the line and back through 
the open ranks. The troops, witli 
the Duke of Wellington at their 
head, having marched past in slow 
and quick time, and then formed 
upon three sides of a square, the 
immediate object of the inspection 
was carried into effect, — namely, 
the presentation of a King's Colour 
to the Grenadier Guards, which re- 
giment includes a company, with 
a colour, called .the King's, as 
the Horse Guards retain a troop, 
having a standard, with a similar 
denomination and privilege. The 
oflicers, formed in ranks, the Duke 
of Wellington taking post in their 
front, having closed forward in a 
semicircle, the King proceeded to 
address them at some length and 
with much earnestness. His Ma- 
jesty, having reverted to the origin 
of tne different regiments of Guards, 
proceeded to trace their histories, 
services, and most emiu^iit com- 
manders, down to their crowning 
acliievements at Watefhjo. In the 
course of tliis sketch, delivered dis- 
tiiictly and without hesitation, His 
Majesty displayed an intimate and 
accurate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. At its conclusion, His Ma- 
jesty, addressing himself specially 
to the Duke of Wellington, passed 
a warm eulogium upon the charac- 
ter and services o*t his Grace, to 
whom, His Majesty emphatically 
added, as an Englishman his ad- 
miration .was due, and, “ as a Sove- 
reign, his gratitude.'' ' 

The Colour, of rich material and 
ample size, was then «handcd by 
Sir Herbert Taylor to the 5 King, 
who presented it to .the Duke of 
Wellington,’ by whom the sacred 
trust was received , and acknow- 
ledged with evident marJfisof strong 
feeling. After the usual 4;eremo- 
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nies, the troops marched past, dis- 
playing the New Colour, and 
having saluted, their Majesties 
quitted the ^ound about two 
o’clock, amidst the hearty greetings 
of the spectators. We have seldom 
seen the Guards to greater advan- 
tage. They looked and moved as 
it becomes them to do. 

Colonel, now Sir John Woodford, 
u soldier covered with wounds, had 
received from the King, on the eve 
(,f the review, the weli-earned ho- 
nour of Knighthood, with the com- 
mamlery of the Guelph. 

We feel pride in stating that 
upon this appropriate occasion, the 
Duke of Wellington was repaid for 
tke outrage lately olFered to him by 
a rabble, distinct in all but their 
common name from the British 
i\>ople, by the spontaneous, unani- 
mous, and enthusiastic acclamations 
of an assemblage representing the 
genuine orders and generous feel- 
ing of the British community. 
Both after the review, and when 
his Grace appeared at the head of 
his regiment in marching past, 
loud and general cheers and waving 
of hats and* handkerchiefs, greeted 
the Conqueror of Waterloo, the 
ladies taking a prominent part in 
these manifestations of respect for 
the British Hero. If incense from 
the sex be dear to the Champion of 
his Country, (and who doubts that 
it is?) the Duke of Wellington had 
then ample cause for pride in the 
eager and ardent gratulations of his 
fair countrywomen, as well as in 
the gracious acknowledgment and 
manly burst which spoke the es- 
teem and gratitude of his King and 
male fellow-subjects. 

MektxN'o of the Bbitisu As- 
sociation AT OiiFORj).'— ■ It , may 
not be genendly known to our 
readers, that a society lias 
lately formed, called The tB»i- 
tish Association for Tits ao- 

VANCBMBNT OP SCIENCE AND 


Art a |itle which strictly jcO- 
prasents its design and prospects. 
The Association held its first meet- 
ing last year at York, under the 
presidency of Lord^ Milton: its 
second ossemibly has just taken 
place at Oxford, c^ommcRcing on 
the 18th and terminating on the 
^rd of June* Dr. Buckland pre- 
sided at this meeting, which Ium 9 
eminently displayed the objects and 
developed the use and resources of 
the Association. 

The organization of the late 
meeting was admirable^ and the 
disposition of time and pursuits ju- 
dicious. The members were classed 
in primary sections and committees 
of the several sciences, holding their 
separate conclaves at the Clarendon, 
till a certain liour, when the tribu- 
tary streams of knowledge and in- 
quiry were rolled into a central 
Reservoir — the adjacent Theatre. 
Here paj)ers were read, lectures de- 
livered, and experiments exhibited, 
by men whose names and reputa- 
tion are European. Conversazioni 
and popular lectures, attended also 
by the sex whose praise is a trophy 
and whose presence is excitement, 
usually crowned the evening of a 
well-spent day. 

It will be seen at a glance how 
well calculated such an*angements 
^lust be, both to promote the direct 
objects of the Society, and to faci- 
litate the personal association and 
mental collision of those who com- 
pose the scattered Republic of Let- 
ters, and of the aspirants for its 
fellowship and honours. 

The University of Oxford, ever 
venerable and illustrious, the pro- 
lific mother of great and good men, 
surpassed herself upon this* most 
interesting occasion ; ministering 
'alike to the intellectual and phy- 
sical appetites of her guests, with 
a liberality which cannot readily bo 
forgotten by tb<)se who profited by 
her cares and partook of her splcn- 

2n2 • 
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did hospitality* . Additional interest 
was attached to tliis meeting by the 
admission^ at a special convocation^ 
of the following eminent men to the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law — namely, Dalton, Faraday, 
Brewster and Brown, whose several 
claims to the highest honours of 

science it would be superfluous to 
specify. Mr. William Smith, de- 
servedly styled the Father of Bri- 
tish Geology, was also publicly pre- 
sented with the first Wollaston 
medal of the Geological Society, 
by its president, Mr. Murchison, 
after an appropriate and impressive 
address from Professor Sedgwick. 

It was extremely sajtisliictory to ob- 
serve the emulation excited amongst 
the under-graduates of the Univer- 
sity, and their attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. To the 
learned and dignified Vice-Chan- 
cellor the Association is under deep 
obligations ; and the office of Pre- 
sident was never more courteously, 
indefatigably, and efficiently repre- 
sented than in the person of Dr. 
Buckland. 

Naval and Militahy Library 
AND Museum. — The following con- 
tributions have been received since 
our last. 

MODEL ROOM. 

Colonel Sir , Augiiitoa Frazer, K.A., K.C.B, — 
Section of part of a man-of-war’s Cutler, showing ^ 
the mode of firing Congreve’s rockets from boats 
by means of a tube attached to the gunwale ; also 
a Model of a twenty-four poander Rocket and 
Stick, together with the Motlel of the twenty-four 
pounder K«ck«t-box as now issued for naval ser- 
vice. Scale of the boat, tube, and rockets, two 
inches to a foot. t 

William Hookey, Esq,— M ckIcI for uhUing Ships' 
Frames with additional strength, to supersede the 
fillings between the frames. 

LieOt. J. B, IS. Emery, R.N.-^A method, and 
two l>ra)ving8, of securing boats in tackles. 

4;oininander James Bremer, R.N.— Model of 
the Acorn Yacht, ^Uh particulars relating to her 
qualities ; Modcf of a B^bay Fishing-boat, scale < 
lialf ah inch to a foot, e 

Lady Hamilton; •^'^Medel of an Esqnimaaib 
Canoe; 

, . LIBBAEVt 

Commander WBUam B«onghton,R.N. — 8eycr8| 
i')i.irtSi Rcmnrk Books, Ac. of the late fcapt. 


W. R* Broughton’s Voyage round the WoiUi in 
His Majesty’s ship Providence, (and the Pchooncj 
iu which the crew’s lives were preserved,) in 
the years 1194, 5. fi, 7, «, and 9; aNo Capt. 
Broughlon’s .'Narrative ; Eueiinirks and Narralut 
of Capt. Bioughton’s overland Journey from 
Noolka Sound to Ver.i Cru/, while coinniamlin^ 
the Chatham armed tender, under Capt. V.in 
couver. 

The Rev. J. J. Haverriel(|, Glpiplniu to H- U. J(. 
the Duke of Sussex. — StephensN Catalo^ne <»i 
British liise'cts, 1 vol.gvo. ; llliiblralioufi of Btilnli 
Entomology, Ist and ami vols. with three Number^ 
of vol. 111 . 8vo. ; five odd nunibeis ot Cuili#\ 
British Kntoinology ; Wood’s Biitish Enlonmlorx , 
2 vols. l2rno. ; Daubeny’.s Deseriplion of \ 
iiocs, 1 v«d. 8vo. ; Chait ol Vole:inoes,on a sJieet , 
Miliiaiy Miscellany,, 2 vols. bvo. ; Voltaiie’^ As.;*' 
of Lewis Ihc Foiirtecutli, tiauslated by CJniliili. 
2 vols. 8 VO. 

Coimiiandcr James Bremer, R.N. —Poi trait oi 
Admiral Lord Nelson, a pencil di awing, taken 
from life at Palermo in Sicily, in Feb. 1799, by C. 
Grignon; Four Drawings— -Portrait ol Lady ILi 
niilton, by ditto; Poi trait oi Sir William HamilloiV, 
pencil (hawing, by ditto ; Poiti.iit of Capt. Cook, 
the Circiimiiux matoi , an oriiiinal sketch taken fiom 
life pievioii.s to his List sailing, b) ditto; Poitiait 
of Pope Pins the Sixth, pintd di awing, by dilto; 
an Engiaving Portrait of AdmiralTurell ; a Plan 
of the llattJi* ot Mindeii, with Join mil oi His 
Britannic Majesty’s army engaged, tiom the I-Jlli 
July to the 2nd Ang. 1759; a Map ot the Bieak- 
water at Plymouth ; a Plan foi seeming Maga- 
zines, Spiril-iooms, &rc. of ships-of-war agaiiihl 
file; a Plan of Capt. Packenhain’s lluddi;t ; 
Almanack, or New Year's (lift for the \ear 1759, 
on copper; twenty nine Sketelua ot JJrothei 
Arlhsts, by Cbailes Gnguon, Deaio, &.c. done at 
Rome; twelve Maps, i’apers, ^c. on varioiia 
subjects. 

Mis. Ezra Downes. — Biblia Sacra (black letti i) 
1534, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Dr. William Ijeinpriere, Deputy Iimpccioi- 
Geu. of Hospitals. — Leinpriere’s I<ectnres on 
Natural History, Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 

By the Author.— (’ampagnes do Hohenlimlen 
et Maieng, per Brevet Major Eirmiett, de Corps 
Royal de (h’nie, I vol. 8vo. 1831. 

George B. Whitaker, Es(|.— 'Instructions foi 
the Field Service of Cavalry, by Capt. L. Bra- 
inish,4th Diagoon Guards, t'vol. ISnib. 

Capt. Forinati, R.N. — Treatise on Natin.il 
Philosophy, by Capt. Formah, R.N. I vol. 8vo. 

MUSEUM. 

« Capt. Probyn.- An Albatross kiid three other 
Birds, stufied. 

Mrs, Ctiarles BuHey.— A Heatj of Boadicea, 
Queen of Britain in tfa« year 200 ; a fine apeciineii 
of AiicijfDt Carving in Ebony, from,thq collection 
of his late Royal Highness the tluke of 
Slate Seal of wax of Queen KBz.abeth ; a Modal 
Sr the^commetnoration of the Battle' of Rbshach, 
gained by. Frederick King of Prnseiii,, In tlie j^cai 
1757 f Awient Medal p/ Pupp , lonocnnt 
^yenll»» a Cein of the reign pf Qq^^q Eliza 
picked up in a bog near Roscrea, Coqnty of 
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; Ancient HeliglOus Medal worn In 

Uily. 

Mis. Belcher.— Several pjairs of Shells, locality 
not niciUioiicd. „ 

Qoul. Bunbuiy, H.P. — A pair of Mocasiris and 
a pair of (Jloves, fOriiiecl of Buffalo lildo aitd 
Mil) 1 . 0(1 with Porcupiue8' quilLs, by the natives of 
Noiih Ainriica. 

Sii Alexaiirler Malit, Bart. — An Otalieitan 
Tillow (wood); thre& spcclniciw of Cloth, and a 
A\'nr Club from the S.imiwich Islands ; six 
poisoned vArrow.s ; Heart of Spear armed with 
Sli.irk"’ teeth ; a Drum, boaiilitii’Iy carved, siip- 
j/(iiod to h.ive been ni.ido ty natives' of some 
».t the South Sea Islands , three Ot.iheitan 
Sp> ar-*. 

Chailos Ellis, Esq. Snigeon. — Skin of an 
Albatross; ditto ol a Black Tom; ditto of a Bird 
in)(l(“^onbo(l ; ditto of a small Qn.nlinped. 

ComiMandei James Bieiner, B.N. — Two Door's 
Horns, broil L'Jit tioiif the Northern Exp<‘dition 
by Capt. I'any : a small Tortoise. 

(bipt. Edward Last, DOth Regt. — Tin lie Scale 
and ihiee Rggs of ditto; some specimens of Lava, 

. fiom the Island of Aseetision ; four Lagaios 
iiom ilif Dapi> of Good Hope, used by the 

t)r AVilli.wn Lemprieic, Dejnity lii.ipixdot- 
t.Hii-i.il of Ho’ipital''. — One Paddle, two Spears, 

• mr Club, one' Waddy, and two Airowstrom the 
Eldgce Hlmds; one Spear and one Waddy of the 
Nalnes oi Van Diemen's Land, The following i.s 
all fxtiact from 'i lettir which accompanied the 
ibove, — The (ai'l Speai , or Waddy, my nephew 
states he hinisell'took out of the back of .a free white 
man, who was Ijing on his face quite dead in 
Ills own coin field, during the late operation 
against these hlaeks. lie fnither says, yon will 
be .snrpn.sod at it.s simple aiul rude manutactuic, 
but > 01 . would, the still more xo were yon to see 
wiili v^ilal amazing foice and preci''ion the natives 
throw It." 

Ooiiiiiiandir J. Ji, Motelei, H.N,— -One large 
»asc cotilaining Speounens of Cloth, Wearing 
Apparel, Bows und Arrows, and vaiions cqiIom- 
las iroiii till- Eastein ,iml Western Coasts of 
\liiea ; one ditto, with curiosiiipg iroin Fernando 
Po, and other placea of We.stern Atiica; one 
s/ii.ill <liito, with Oeologieal S)>ccimens collected 
elnetJy in Eastein Western Africa; one Fair 
ol huge Horns; one Drum; seven Spears (iron 
h(M(U) ; one Battle \\c (iron head). 

Majoi-Chm. Nesbitt. — The White Ants' City, 
t.ikcn from the fomidation of the Goveunnent 
Hou&e at Mon Plaisir, at the Maniitius, .and 
brought to England by the General, 1804. 

East India Company's Military* 
Skminary. — T he half-yearly exami- 
nation of tjie Cadets was held at Ad- 
tliscombe, on' Thursday the 14th of 
dune, in presence of John G, Raven-., 
bhaw. Esq. thq Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, and a deputation of 
directors, consisting of Hon. II, Lind- 
say, John Thornhill, Esq., John Loch, 
Ksq., Colonel Baillie,to.; and amongst 
the distinguished gentlemen and^'otti- 


cora assembled to witness It, wo notioed 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Calcutta, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, M.l\ 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George IValker, and 
Gen. Millar ; Coloneli^^asley , Cooper, 
Sutherland ; Sir Henry Willock, Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, Major Stewart, and 
several othftr officers from India. 

Thirty-six Cadets were brought for- 

ward for examination. 

The public examiner (Colonel Sir 
Alexander Dickson, of the Royal 
Artillery,) led these candidates for 
commissions through the course of 
Practical Mathematics, so ably ar- 
ranged by the late Dr. Hutton; be- 
ginning with Arithmetic and Algebra, 
followed by demonstrations of the 
leading proolems in Geometry, Plane 
Trigonometry, Heights and Distances, 
Mensuration of Planes and Solids, 
Conic Sections, in Mechanics, Statics, 
Dynamics, Collision of Bodies, Laws 
of Gravity, Projectiles^ &c. In Hy- 
drostatics, lly(lrauli(;s, Pneumatics ; 
in the doctrine of Fluxions, the direct 
and inverse methods of fluxions, of 
Maxima and Minima. Also in Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry and the resolution 
of Spherical Triangles. 

Amongst a class of thirty-six there 
are, of course, few mathematical minds, 
hut they stood forth prominently in 
the persons of JMessrs. Western, Ouch- 
terlony, Butice, Spitta, Allardyce, and 
Curtis. 

The examination in the Asiatic lan- 
guages was conducted by that distin- 
guished Oriental scholar Dr. Wilkins. 
Mr. Ouchterlony displayed the most 
general knowledge, although Mr. 
Curtis may be considered a better 
reader and possessing a superior pro- 
nunciation : both, however, have ac- 
quired a full measure of information 
here. Mr. Bunco’s specimens of Per- 
sian wTiting were greatly adipired by 
the Directors and other distinguished 
visitors. 

Sir Alexander Dickson then resumed 
his place as examiner in Fortification, 
in which he confined his questions to 
the leading features of modern defen- 
sive works as arriyiged by tbe cele«» 
hrated Vauban, the improvements on 
his systems, and on the present beau- 
•tiful and covered mode of attack (per- 
fected by the same niilita^ genius) 
and its altpowerftil effects. Tlie course 
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of fidd-forilfication is 4)^ijple» clea^, 
and. comprehensive ; and i.n all this 
department^ which is w interesting 
and attractive to youth, the students 
showed their i!lSual ability. The plans 
and sections of the various systems, 
executed by the Cadets during the 
term, and lying for inspection in the 
hall, are most creditable illustrations 
of their knowledge of the art of attack 
and defence. 

Drawings of guns, mortars, and 
howitJiers, with their carriages w«ro 
exhibited, executed both with the 
brush and with the pen, in a very 
handsome manner ; — although the 
models (especially of the carriages) 
from which these drawings are taken 
are nearly obsolete. 

Surveys of ground in the neighbour- 
hood, laid down in the usual scientific 
way with the theodolite and chain ; 
and also in the more expeditious man- 
ner with thersketching compass and 
the eye, were shown as specimens of 
their acquirements in this department, 
which, in a country like Inttia, where 
such immense tracts of space remain 
to be surveyed, will when fallowed 
out ably into practice, prove an in- 
valuable knowledge not only to the 
public service but to the individuals 
possessing it. T o survey correctly and 
elegantly requires constant practice, 
founded on solid science, and, there- 
fore, like most other sciences, emi- 
nence in it is attained only by a few. 

A very bold plan of the island of St. 
Helena (from the bandsomd model of 
it^'at Addiscombe) shows in bow mas-i 
terly a manner the executor of it. 
Gentleman Cadet Conran, handles his 
brush. And there was an equally 
meritoriou&plan of Tarragona (copied 
from the atlas of Mareschal Suchet's 
Memoirs) in pen-work, by G^ehtleman 
' Cadet Crawford. 

As in the military drawing depart- 
ment two styles are followed ; so in < 
the Civil, or Landscape Department, 
we olfe^ved a beautiful Fielding, 
water-colour style; and likewise a 
masterly feepia, Indlan-ink and reed-* 
pen in each ef which there were 
mo8t,<iysditable exhibitions, promising 
(as ile Addiscombe drawings have 
years) > a riah fwt for « the* 
pubMic from the grand eceheiy of onf 


Asiatic possessions. Amongst the for- 
mer Mr. Conran and Mr. Bunce stand 
conspicuous, more than fulfilling, in 
their beautiful repr'esentations of Kn- 
nerdale Lake and Trajan's Arch, nil 
that we noticed of their powers at the 
last examination in Dec. 1831. Mr. 
Bunco's Trajan's Arch at Home con- 
tains an immensity of finely-executed 
work, with the perspective well kept 
up both in lines and colour. Mr. 
Brooke's Wyburn-water is a clear, 
deep-toned, and carefully worko<l 

drawing, the summer’s shower on the 
hills and lake being very natural. 
Addiscombe-house from the west, with 
its magnificent trees, has been hand- 
somely done by Mr. Oucliterlony ; and 
other interesting specimens by Messrs. 
Conran, John Tombs and Kaye, 
our narrow limits restrict us froin 
dwelling on. 

When the examination in the fore- 
going branches was finished, and the 
report of the Lieut.-Goveriior and 
Public Examiner read, with regard to 
the general conduct, diligoTU‘e, and 
progress of the Cadets, the followdng 
gentlemen received appointments : 

■ William Bunce, John Ouchterlony, 
William Wester, Henry Allardyce, 
and Charles Spitta, to the Engineers. 
— John Curtis, Richard Little, Henry 
Conran, Alexander Hliw'kins, and 
Henry Tyler, to the Artillery-— Geo. 
Bell, Andrew Crawford, Arthur 
Brooke, William Snow, James Inues, 
Robert Gardner, John Turner, Fre- 
derick Adam.s, John Forbes, Frederick 
Gabb, Archibald Macdonald, George 
Parker, William Jenkins, Charles 
Richards, William Cotton, Claud Irby, 
George Davidson, Henry Barr, diaries 
Mellersh, Stamford 4'ullocb, Arthur 
Wyndham, William Middleton, Chas. 
Mann, Henry Willoughby, W. ('. 
Western, and Thomas Mitchell, to 
the Infantry. 

The usual liberal and handsome 
prizes were afierwards presented to 
mich as distinguished themselves dur- 
ing the term for good conduct and 
pr^ress in study. The Chairman, 
J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq. then addressed 
the whole institution on the vast im- 
portance of amoral and gentlemanlike 
€OfiidBet,witlH)iit which their sci'en- 
tifio aequirements were of no avail; 
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(ind adverted to that oart uC the 
Report ma<le by Colonel Houstoun, 
CMi. the Lieutenant-Governor, which 
stated the injury that had aidseii from 
the mistaken indulgence of those 
parents and guardians who had granted 
undue sup|>lies of money to the Cadets 
ccuitrary to the established rules of 
the Institution. ’ The Chairman closed 
his remarks with an impressive exlior- 
tation to those about proceeding to 
India to treat the natives with kind- 
jiess and adection. The day was 
closed with the Ubual military review 
and salute. 

(U)MMUTATiON SYSTEM.— Ti order 
to show the al)iisC9 of the plan for 
commuting the pensions of soldiers, 
and to exhibit the opinions entertain- 
ed by our countrymen of the injurious 
offocts of a system so perverted both 
up(ui tlio soldier and the country, we 
<]nole the following just and pi‘actical 
remarks from Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal, a Provincial paper of high 
and deserved reputation. 

“ Caution to Chelsea Pensioiiei's and 
Parish Ojfkers, — Wo deem it a duty to 
call tlie attention of the public, and espe- 
cially of tlie magistracy un<l parochial 
authorities, to ilie operation of a system 
recently jmrsued by the AVar-Olfice, by 
M’hich, undej; tbe pretence of economy, the 
veteran soldier is too often deprived of his 
well-earned pension, and ‘ made charge- 
able’ for a miserable support upon the 
parisli rate. In the year llCiO, it was 
ascertained that in many cases the soldier 
who had been pensioned at a compara- 
tively early age, and for some trilling dis-# 
ability, was anxious to tioiivert his annuity 
into capital, and to commute his pension 
for a certain sum, with whicli he might 
advantageously .emigrate to the colonies 
as a civil settler. It was, we admit, on 
all accounts desirable both for the indi- 
vidual and the public, that a discretionary 
power of effecting this commutation should 
he vested in the Secretary at War; aii^ 
the Riglit Hon. and (hillant Ofheor who 
then jiresided in fhat department (acrtiiig 
upon this cfbnviction), procui'ed under an 
Act of Parliament such a power fpr him- 
self and his successors.' But it never 
used' by Sir Henry Hnrdinge at alb; aijd 
as it never was intended to havti been 
used without the mos^ careful conaidera-^. 
tiOiA^of each particular case' as it prewnted ’ 
itself, witliout a medical ezaminatioa of 


tbe bodily powers of the iifdividual seek- 
ing to commute, and without a certldcate 
from the minister or some parochial offi. 
corks to their concurrence in each case 
proposed for cOmimitation, the most satis- 
factory eonsequfences wotild have resulted, 
if the judicious course laid down during 
the Wellington administration had been 
steadily pursued. When, however, it 
became the policy of the present Govern- 
ment to show a parliamentary saving 
under tlm head of ^ the Non-Effective 
Army,’ a circular memorandum most 
unceremoniously superseded the old regu- 
lation under the ‘ King’s Sign Manual 
the market was thrown open with unques- 
tioning indifference to all comers of all 
ages; and the thoughtless veteran, in a 
moment of temporary difficulty or habi- 
tual improvidence, was encouraged to 
bargain away the reward of his blood and 
services with a cold and calculating func- 
tionary, who in better times would have 
been the old soldier’s guardian and protec- 
tor. No sufficient imjuirics appear to have 
been ma<le, as to the physical aidltties of 
those wlio were induced to undertake the 
task of clearing for themselves a home in 
the American wilderness ; and still Jess 
were any tpiestions asked as to their moral 
habits, their thrift, their industry, their 
sobriety, — in sliort, their aptitude to 
maintain themselves and prosper under 
their commutation* Some jnning in 
atrophy, some mutilated by the loss of 
limb — others in the extremity of old age 
— 700 above 50 years old ; — some under 
the impulse of continued dissipation,* 
others without the cogniisanco or consent 
of their wives, connexions, or parishes, 
\vere allowed at once to commute their 
whole hopes of future support for a small 
sum of money in hand, for a stipulated 
payment of their passage to the Canadas 
or New Holland, and the small remnant 
of the barter when they should arrive in 
those Colonies, but for which (as it is 
easy to apprehend) a large proportion of 
them never even embarked ! * Whilst we 
write this, upwards of 2000 men have 
been thus admitted to sell their pensions 
to the Government for two, three, or 


* ‘‘ He had always stated that no person 
should be allowed to commute his pension 
with a view to settle in' Canada, after h© 
was 45 years of age, 'for after that age tlio 
man was' not fit for^lie undertaking ; yet 
he found' tliat were 700 men above 
50 years of age, 100 above 60 years, seven 
above 70 years, and one above 60 years, 
•who had been so* aUowed to> commute 
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fA>iKi ^b^cal p]^ mpral cftuspsi to tftke the 
P^0Sf^f^^/or whkh thejf hwe |H»W,*aie 
npw xUrti sl^ate of /iestitutipn^rr^iia Ireland 
Scotland dodlbed to the utinost seve*- 
pty of unrelieved want^ amd in £ngUnd 
4^iving a miserable , support from the 
parochial assea^ment, to which the charge 
ostienaibly aaved in the Parliamentary 
grant is reality tranaferred ;-»-and as 
every pension umlpr Mr. Sturges Bourne's 
act could be clainiied by the parish, in 
case the pensioner or his family becapue 
charg^B^le, this reckless sale oC pensions 
is in fact a fraud upon the par)8he8> as 
tl^y can no longer claim that remuuera- 
tioix which has been so improvidently and 
unjustly sold to the 'War-ofhce* This is 
a gross abuse, which most be exposed 
and corrected,— and the public must be 
tauglu to feel the impOtioy and cruelty 
of this plausible but discreditable retrench- 
ment. Old odicors in rtitiremaut— the 
paroclual clergy — the overseer of the 
poor^ under whpse eyes these observa- 
tions may fall, will, we are sure, see the 
propriety of watching over the interests 
of their neighbours, who may now be in 
the enjoyipent of military pensions; — 
tltey will guide their improvidence, and 
caution them against a traffic in which 
the contracting parties are so unfairly 
matched — they will awaken their leelings 
of independence, and point out to them 
the degradation of ^ begging (it the iowri^s 
^n/ifor life^ and of a squalid old age, em- 
Ottered by theremembranceof an honour- 
able provision unworthily bm’tered away, 
if ia spite of these warnings, the dis- 
graceful traffic should still continue— if 
uudeterred hy the Pailiameutary expo- 
sure of the ^d of April, the Hecretary- 
at.War should persevere in the cruel 
fallacy of his predecessor, petitions must 
be addressed to the House of Commons 
by the parishes, and to the Crown in 
behalf of its old and abandoned servants. 
Our gracious Sovereign must be appealed 
to, as a last resort, in aid of tbo^e hum- 
me, meritorious, hut misgpilded veterans, 
(amounting in number to 90,000 men,) 
whom hia Majesty so thoroughly esteems, 
bpjt whom his Ministers are williug to 

a 

t i 

their peosi^. >Xh» Cbvernmenf had, 
besides, jit many jlnstonoes, been the 
means, >|£'wOoca8ioning*'to these men the 
loss esiyfceir passage, l^winch. they for- 
feitedL'IpTerent sums of nxm^ and were 
coQseqmmtly mueb redutfcd*^*-^iyir //. 
^peeeh^ Aprih 


stffirifice to party^iffiimosds and meb-popu- 
lar4f^^ » ' 

PRs^BNT State /o# Brazil.— Wo 
have beepi favoured bj a friend with the 
sight of a private letter from Uio Ja- 
neiro, dated the 20th of April, from 
which we extract tjie following 

This country is in a mAist uiihet* 
tied state, since the departure of Hon 
Bedro, an event which it was sup))osed 
at the time would have been the 
means of restoring tranquillity, has 
had quite the contrary effect. 

The want of a head (bad as It 
was) has been severely felt, and the 
Government, through fear, have dis- 
banded all the regulars, ana garrison 
ed the city with citizen soldiers. The 
consequence has been, that the dis- 
banded troops liave formed themselves 
into guerilla parties all round the' 
town, and it is now moi-o like Algieis 
than an imperial city. The day we 
arrived, His Majesty’s ship ^Va^pite 
was clear for fight, one of the ])rinci. 
palfoils in the harbour having been 
seized by a party of the^o lirigand'^, 
and threatened dostrirctiofi to all 
around; but when they came to the 
svratoh, and saw the hrhad««ide of a 
British line-of-hattlc-ship, they Mir- 
rendered, and f saw them marched off 
to jail. But a few nights ago, we had 
a terrible skirmish near to'^our lioiise, 
which put us fill into a mortal fright, 
articularly myself, for 1 could neither 
ght or run, A party o£ artillery and 
cavalry came near the city, and made 
a rebrilious nroclamation, expecting 
,mo9t of the folks would join them, in- 
stead of which, they were attacked, 
and a hot action ensued, which ended 
in. the total defeat of the rebels, with 
the capture of two guwa I say ith 
Mercutio, a plague on both your 
houses.'^ 1 came here for peace and 
quiet, and get half-scared out of my 
wits, and as ‘a consoling sight for a 
Kervous and sieje man next morning, 
the mangled dead were paraded through 
the streets. By tlji.e b/, not a^bad hint ; 
it those bloody-minded folks, so fond 
of war,*fat a distance,) saw one of tlie 
cart^lpaas I did, it would be a sickener 
« td his valour; it. made my bones ache. 
We we in honrlyi expectation of anb- 
*ihekr attack, but, (thank God, the walls 
« of our house are cannon-ball prObf ** 
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ABiJTRACT OF FARI^tAMfiNTARY 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE NAVY AND ARMY. 

HoirsE OP Commons, March 26. 

Amy EsCimates.— Sir ^ohn Cam Hob- 
Iiouse stated, that he felt it necessary tp 
inform the House why these estimates 
were not produced at an earlier period. 
When he came into office, the wish of the 
Government was to effect as great a dimi- 
nution os possible in the military expen- 
diture, more especially with reference to 
ihe land forces of tlie country. They 
xv'crc anxious to reduce, as far as it cduld 
lie done with propriety, the enormous ex- 
pense ivliich their military estahb'sjiment 
created. This required long* aud laltori- 
ous investigation,* and it wais found, after 
n (lilt! examination of the subject, that a 
sw^eejjirig reduction of that force, so fur 
jVoin proving serviceiihle to the country, 
might in the end, as had been the ease in 
dinner irmts, absolutely lead to an in- 
crease of the military expenditure. This 
being the rase, of coui’se it was not to be 
exper.ted that tbe same, or any thing* like 
Lite same, redaction of expense that had 
tnken jibu^e in other branches or tbe pub- 
lic sojvice would occur in the military 
department. It would appear, however, 
tliut Government hud been enabled to 
make certain reclnc.tions. These he would 
state seriatim. In the vote for the land 
foi'crs, exclusive of India, there was an 
ni(rea?e of ^ 6, ^1-5/. in round numbers. 
i )n tJie stall, exidiusive of India, there was 
a. decrease <>f 7217/- On the items for 
public departments tliere was a decrease 
of 6621. ; on medicines, there was a de- 
i!rease of 428/. ; on garrisons, there was a 
decrease of 184A ; on the Royal IMilitary 
(A»ilege, there was a decrease of 2888/. f 
on the Royal Military Asylum, there Was 
a decrease of 2488/. ; on the Irish List, 
there was a very large decrease, namely, 
80,185/. on account of the volunteer corps. 
On the nejct vote, for regiments serving 
in the East India Company’s territories, 
there was a decrease of 3220/. Let these 
items be added together, amj deduct from 
them 18,825/. the amount of incre^e op 
the effective service, and the result would 
be a reduction of, 80,238/. With respect 
to the nofi-elfiictive branch, the account 
was equally satisfactofy. Th consequence 
of arraiijgements made Wfore c^nie intb 

office, the ffffloWing rediicfious had be^n. 
effected J**-Army pay of gcneii^l officers,' 
10,0094 {m fulLpay for ..retired officei^, 
5300/. ^ hidf-p«y md military allowances; 
21,300/ ^ allowances to retiretl officers of 


militia, Re. 038f. > widdw4^ fensions; 
eomphssidnate fulfidj 50784 $ and siijiihiiTlr 
iraatioft ^ownffoesj (^04 T’herfe was 
an indfease In the 'chRrgd foi* the in and 
out pdiifloners of Che%a and Kilraain- 
ham. The general resmt,' tjjetefore, was 
a saving of 135,6084 in thp why which ho 
had endeavoured to explain. The Charge 
for the effective army services for the year 
was 3,578,3734; for the noO -effective 
army sendees, 2,734,952/.;' making a to- 
tal of 6,314,325/. He would iiow point 
out the difference between the vote for 
the land force in 1831 and in r8«32. The 
total force of oil ranks in 1831, was 100,048 
men; in 1832, 108,198 mfen ; beinjf an 
increase of 150 men. In the force' em- 
ployed in the colonies there was an in- 
crease of 832 men; making a total in- 
crease of 082 men. The array was now 
within 1338 men of its full establishiiicnt. 
It was, he knew, the ojdnimi of many 
gentlemen, that the mode of keeping up 
the army by ro(jruiting, and the sy^item 

on which reserve companies were* con- 
ducted for the purpose I of supplying the 
service abroad, might be beneffcialJy alter- 
ed. That i^as a large question, and lie 
had applied himself to it with all the 
power which he was capable of exerting, 
it was, however, in his mind a very 
doul^tful point ; and, considering the situ- 
ation of the country, and the present cir- 
cumstances of Etirope, tbe existing sys- 
tem appeared to him to be the most 
cable for preserving the forces in a state 
of efficiency, and, even in an economical 
view, it presented many advantages. He 
hoped, liowever, that the (picstion would 
m^t he introduced inoidentidly on the 
pi’csent occasion. Whenever it was 

brought forward substantively, lie sliould 
be ready to go into it fully. He should 
now state the difference of the charge 
for 1831 and 1832. The charge for 
the land forces in 1831 was 3,152,154/. 
the estimate for 1832 is 3,170,7794 being 
an increase on the land forces alone of 
18,6254 Hut in the miscellaneous de- 
partment there was a decrease, as conair 
pared with 1831, of 32,5324 The lU- 
crease had been cliiefly caused by the re- 
turn of a regiment from India, with a 
charge for a whole year, and of two other 
regiments, with a charge for half. a year. 
The Right Hon. Baronet C4)nclad^ by 
moving, that 88,478 men, «£cliisit9'^f 
the regiments employed in the 'Eifst In- 
dies, be ^ granted Tor thn l^trid eerfice of 
H» M^esty." * ' ■ '' 'h * > 

>‘Sir H* ParoHl^hud heard ‘great 
> disappointmiffnt,’' affd tsonie degdae :of dsto- 
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nishment, tke lau# reduction which was 
proposed in tbese estimates. He had 
supposed that more use would have been 
niado of the preparations whic^h he had, 
while in office, considered it to be his 
duty to make with reference to the army 
estimates for this year. As he had 
idways spoken his opinions plainly on the 
subject of finance, he thought it yvKs ne- 
cessary to give the House some informa- 
tion with respect to the course which he 
meant to have pursued had he remained 
in office. He took tlie office which he 
liad recently held rather to put his own 
opinions to the test than to lorra new 
ones. Being aware of the inconvenience 
which was produced by delaying the esti- 
mates, he stated his opinion on the sub- 
ject to the noble Lord (Altliorp) so early 
as October last ; and on the 9th Decem- 
ber, he laid before him ^ an abstract of 
what he conceived the army estimates 
ought to be, TJie (’fleet of the plan laid 
down in that abstract would have been to 
save the country, ammally f>00,fi00/. ; and 
that, too, without diminishing the nume- 
rical iimouut of tlie army, or subtracting 
from its emoluments. The general heads, 
under which lie was of opinion that the 
savings which he suggested might Iw* 
elfeeted, were the following the first 
instance, liy bringing back the land forces 
to the nurnljer to which thc^y ammmted 
at the period of the present Administra- 
tion coming into office, — namely, to the 
nurnlajr at which they were left by the 
Duke of Wellington, — a considerable re- 
duction would l>e effected. Secondly, he 
was of opinion that the expense of the 
Waggon Train was one that might be 
got rid of. He thonght that, in the next 
^ace, a consideralde reduction might be 
made with respect to the expense of the 
reoruitiug department. Under the head 
of the mess allowances, he also thought 
that some saving might he mode in this 
way. An allowance bad been granted 
some years ago under that head, on ac- 
count of the duty on wine, and as the 
ccthse had now ceased, he thought that 
the allowance in (picstion should also 
cease. It appeared to him also, that as 
regarded the expense of the table for offi- 
cers at ^t. Jameses, a saving of 3500/. 
might be effeel^ in that instance by 
placing it on the same footing with a 
similar table 4tk Dublin Castle ; which, 
upon fefiuiiry, he understood was exceed- 
ingly wdU iefvedt As tuthe riding esta- 
blishmanfl^’he was of opinion' that it might 
be got tid of altogether. sThe next mate- 
rial reluc^on whidi be had suggested, 


was under the head af the public depart- 
ments connected with the army. Look- 
ing at the amimnt of the estimate, 23,000/. 
a year, for the Horse* Guards, it appeared 
to him that a great saving, as well as 
mucli more punctuality, might l>e effected 
in that d^)»rtment. It ap])earetl to him, 
further, that if the system of army extra- 
ordinaries was got rid of', we could then 
get rid of the comptrollerships of army 
accounts, and tlio minor branches of that 
office. He also thought that the Medical 
Board might be riiduced, and that the 
Military College should be confiiitul to 
mere instruction. I/ooking at the ex- 
pense which was incurred for Chelsea 
Hospitiil, and taking into consideration 
the duties performed there, he could not 
shut his eyt’s to what tOok placje in that 
establishment. What was his plan as 
regarded that portion of the public expen- 
diture? He was for transferring the du-. 
ties of that establiKhnieut, so fat’ as re- 
garded the payment of out-pensioners, to 
a place wliero tJiey w onhl be bettor per- 
formed,— namely to the W'ar-office; and 
he was for getting rid of the whole esta- 
blishment, as regarded in-pensiomus. He 
could prove to the satisfaction of the 
House, that it was very difficult to get 
pensioners to go in there, and that a gTeat 
needless ex}><hise was incurred in " the 
maintenance of that part of the ostablisli- 
inent. He was also of oj)inion that tlu' 
present ]dan of clothing the army was 
one that should be chang’cd, vnd in tliat 
instance, too, he could show that a con- 
siderable saving might be made to the 
public. There was not one of the conclu- 
sions to which he had come that he could 
not produce proofs in writing of their 
correctness; and he was equally certain 
chat he sliould be able to establish, upon 
fully intelligible grounds, the value and 
prapriety of the suggestions which he had 
miide on this subject to His Majesty’s 
Government. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that he should be perfectly able t<> 
defend every reduction which he'had pro- 
posed. He begged to observe, tliatfdinost 

* all the nomeff^Bctive cliarges for the last 
%w years had been mure or less increased. 
The pay of the soldier was increased in 

and he admitted, that it was in- 
crease with reason then ; but*one great 
i^asoii I’or that increase — to wit, the 
fliange in the currency — had ceased to 
e^ist. H 6' protested against the' system 

* of dividing the army estimates into four 
di^^fsions, tind contended that great stm- 
*']^fieation and a savingof. expense’ might 

* i»e tefifected by coneoUdating them. He 
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had made thiij statement on this occa- 
sion. with no hostile intention towards 
His Majesty’s Ministers— 'hq had made it 
in order to show^ that while in office he 
liad not dei)arted from the pj-inciples which 
iie formerly professed, and he confessed 
that he felt some disappointment at not 
being able to carry into effect that which 
he ardently wislied to do— namely, tlie 
presenting tlie army estimates to the 
House arranged in the shape he liad just 
mentioned. He had an impression when 
he laid a draught of those estimates in 
tliat shape before his noble friend, that 
he should not be supported in tlie way 
tliat he thought ho ought to be supported 
by His Majesty’s (Tovernmenl on the 
siibiect, and he Avas sure hi.s noble friend 
would bear hint out in the statement 
which he (Sir H. Purnell) then made to 
him, — that he would not continue to hold 
• office unless he was supported, as he con- 
reived lie ought to bo by the (Government, 

in carrying into effect the pioposod re- 
ductions. 

Lord Altliorp said, that what had been 
just stated by In’s Kiglit Hon. friend ren- 
dered it necessary lor him to address a 
few words to the Committee. His Right 
Hon. friend had said, that when he came 
into office, it wa.s to carry into effect 
those views whic.li he entertained while 
out of oHicti; hut his Riglit Hon. friend 
would do him (Lord Althorp) the justice 
to say^ that ho (Lord Althorp) told him 
at the tiinOi, that with regard to whatever 
views he would satisfy him were corn'Ct 
ones, he should have his (Lord Althorp’s) 
support. It Avas true that his Kiglit Hon. 
friend put a rough — a very rough— state- 
ment of the rcjinctions whicli he proposetl 
into his (Lord Althorp’s) hands, in Octo- 
ber last ; but the Committee must se#, 
that a subject whicli involA-ed a great 
change in the military system of the 
country, was one that reipiired very 
deep and serir/.is consideration. Having 
the rough statement before him, Avithont 
the explanations, it Avas impossible for 
him, in the absence of his Right Hon. 
friend, to see hoAv far they could be car- 
ried into practicfil effect. He Avas su.'N; 
that tbe Omimittee would agree Avith Jiim 
in thinking thai his Right lion, friend 
near liim had a rights coiwidering the 
short time he. was in the erffice^to claim 
some indulgence in bringing forward tho^ 
estimates on this occasion. He Avas ^ree^ 
to admit tliat in many of the prineipW 
which had been stated by his Right Hon. 
frieml ■ opposite, h©’ coincJikled ^ httt iMiless 
they were worked out into « pmtieaP 


form, it would be impos^ble for him to 
concur in their application. Unless a 
considerable change w'as made in the sys- 
tem of the Commander-in-ChSef's office^ 
it would bo impossible ^to effect many (ff 
the reductions which his Right Hon. 
friend proposed ; and it would reipiire a 
great deal of time to discuss the subject, 
and a great deal of labour to carry his 
views into effect. With regard to the 
system of clothing the army, it, ivas true 
that his Right Hon. friend had stated to 
him . a plan founded upon calculations, 
which went to .shoAv that a great reduo- 
thm might he made in tinir, particular; but 
on his (Lord Althorp’s) making impiiry 
amongst other persons p()8ses^tHl of a 
knoAvledge of the subject, he found that 
their c.iAloulations A\^ere directly tbe re- 
verse of those of his Riglit Hon. friend — 
that is to say, that they tended to prove 
that instead of a saving, a small nddi- 
tional expense would arise from the adop- 
tion of his plan, Under such cirenm- 
stmices, it did ajipeiu* to him tliat a great 
deal of time and delibeF.ition W(;uld be re- 
quired to decide whetber, in the sugges- 
tions which he had made, his Right Hon. 
friend was right or wrong. His Right 
lion, friend had slated that the ^V'ag^on 
Train might be reduced, and he was dis- 
posed to agree with him on that point ; 
but jicrsous conversant with the discipline 
of the army entcrtuiiied a totally different 
opinion, and maintained Uiat it was abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve it, in order to 
keep up the efficiency of the army. He 
doulited very much that liis Right Hon. 
friend would ever have been able to re- 
duce to tlie amount of 60b,000/. as he h«d 
statoil, consivStenily with the due mainte- 
nance of the eiliciency of the military 
force of the country. He doubted much, 
too, that his Right Hon. friend w'ould 
have been able to have effected, as he 
stated, a reduction of 22ff,000/. in the 
present year. The reduction made in the 
present estimates, Avith regard to tlie Mi- 
litary College, was a considerable one, and 
it AVas determined that this establishment 
should pi-ovide hei'eafter for its own ex- 
penses. As to a reiruction of the army, 
he begged to say, that considering the 
general circumstances of this coiintry, ami 
of the world at the time, thoiigli h'e and 
his honourable colleagues bad entertained 
an anxious hope lip to the latest periml, 
that tliey could ^Fopose stuffi a reduotion 
in the land forces, they did not think 
they should be justified in proposing such 
areduotion Bt> Ihe present momrat. That 
reduotion depended iu a great dc^^ree on 
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the' confidetlceVhlfeh' -the Heiiso was fn- 
ditiM' *10 tke fesponsiWe mfniste^ 

of ‘‘the Ct6iv^, who most take ihto cOn«i- 
der^tion i^rhether the amount of forces 
kept in ^xistenqi was absolutely neces- 
sary' or not. Now, looking' at all the cir- 
<?trthstances of the country at the present 
fn'dment, he did not think that His Ma- 
jfeSty^s Government would ho justified in 
p^'opOsfng in the present year a large 
reduction of the military force of the 
cbuiitry. 

Colonel Davies did not mean to object 
to the vote proposed on this occasion, and 
he doubted that the Right Hon. Baronet 
Would have been able to efiect reductions 
to the amount of (i()(),00(>/. as he had 
s^tatcd ;M)Ut,*at' the same time, he could 
not avoid expressing his surprise that his 
noble friend opposite, who was a member 
of the finance committee, and had voted 
there for every one of those reductions, 
slioiilri be so long a time in making up 
his mind t<i agree wfth the suggestions of 
his Right Hon. friend. All that he had 
h^rd ‘ on this sithject convinced him of 
the' absolute necessity Of having this sub- 
ject brought under tne consideration of a 
select committee. His Right Hon, friend 
had haid that he wotild effect a reduction 
of fK)0,d00i,’; Imt' let them give him fOo- 
idiiel Davies) a select committee, ana he 
wbtild show that a reduction of a million 
additional inigfit be made with regard to 

expenses connected with the amy. If 

ho shmild be fortunate enough to have a 
seat in a reformed Parliament, the first 
thing’that he would do should be, to move 
the appointment of such a committee as 
thkt which he now suggested. He must 
say, tfiat after the promises of the noble 
JoW hhd his Riglit Hoii. friends opposite, 
he wris^ihuth disappointed in findiiig that 
they had not redeemed their pledges as to 
reductioit in those estimates. With re- 
gard to the large military force employed 
in Irelaiid; he hoped that His Majesty’s 
Government would lose no time in taking 
steps to tranquillfee tliat country, so as to 
pilt^an ^nd to the necessity of k<3cping up 
so lar^ a' force there. He would say 
that if ininisters wished to maintdih a 
character for consistency, >f they had 
not fedtOgfther 'tegdtten in pliice those 
pledges Which'di^ had made out of office, 
tliey wbtild^efffei'n fer^e reduction in the 
military est^khiheUts of fhe country: 

Sir fi. obseiVed, that'hSs'no1>lie 

fnond bi^l^ite had spoteii of the ^ate* 
ment he laid'bcfore him iy Octohei*, 
as a roiMt'onu ; bu^tMs noMwfri^dshimld 
reciiilitiar tliit Jm'dlsb’ laid fit fore hfto at 


the same time, the official documents 
which had been prepared at the War- 
office. His (Sir H, Parnell’s) suggestion, 
as to the Military College, related to the 
reduction of the military ataff. 

Lord Althorp said, that the statement 
which his Right Hon. friend laid liefore 
him in the first instance was merely a 
rough one, and that he afterwards laid 
before him a great mass of papers, which 
would reiiuiro a great deal of ciinsidera- 
tion before they could possibly be put into 
such a state fis tliat they might i>e immght 
forward in the shape of estimates. 

(lupt; Boldero said, that the attack 
which had been made iiy the Right Hon. 
Member for the Queen’s cqpnty, was one 
of the most unfair that could be made 
upon the Right Hon. gelitleman opposite, 
the array, and tlie public. That Riglit 
Hon. Member was not jirepared, it would 
ax>pear, to make good a single ime of liis 
statements while he was in ollice. In his, 
Capt. Roi(!er.»*s opinion, tlie statenient 
Avhich had been made that evening by the 
Right Hon. SecTetary-at-M'^ar, was umost 
fair, lucid, and luminous one. 

Sir H. Hardinge would take it upon 
him to assert, as a military man, and as 
one w'iio had filled the offices of Senetary 
to the Ordnance and Secretary, at- War, 
that had the*" Right Hon. Baronet con- 
tinued in office, and persevered in his 
plans of reduction, the result u onld liave 
been most mischievous to (nir uiilitai'y 
efficiency. The Right llonquralile Ba- 
ronet relied too much on the mere 
arithmetical calculations of civil clerks, 
for most of the subjects connected witli 
the office of Secretary-at-War could only 
be well investigated by persons well ac- 
quainted with military arraiigefneuts : — 
inch, for example, as the subject of mili- 
tary clothing, which he could assure civi- 
lians was much iw)re intricate and im- 
portant than, at first sight, must appear 
to them. He would l«j psepared to meet 
the Right Hon. Baronet whenever lie 
brought forward his plans and methods 
8u})6taiitively before the House. At pre- 
sent he would merely observe, that he 
hpd heard with regret the noble (Chan- 
cellor of the Exebe^er declare;’ 'ivith' ap- 
parent satisfaction, that {^fter three years 
the publid would be put to no ekpense for 
the education of the orphan sons of offi- 
cers (twenty) ' at the Militfipy College. 
Tljls re<luction wbuld justly ocjoasioii great 
'dissatisfaction In' thearmy, and in a na'. 
tional point of view, wat ohfghly Injudi- 
^ioifsi The ITrtmoh^ with w^hose system 
n)fpuMllS ^x|)eiidltnre the Right H«m, Ba- 
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ronet was just now so muoh enamoured, 
bchtowed n<H lejis tlmn TiO/. each per an- 
mini on their niilit^y youths j and even 
in tlio United States not less than from 
100 to r»00 pensoiis received a military 
education at West Point College, at the 
oxpoube of the State* Even on a question 
of ponce, the rtMiuciloii could not be great 
for educating the.twenty Orphans hitherto 
educated at the Military College. He 
differed from the Right Hon. Baronet 
also .'IS to tlie policy of reducing the vvag- 
goii-tniin establishment (at present only 
100 men for teaching) further. The es- 
timates tixcd but 100 men for this coun- 
try, while ill France 4,500 were employed 
in tlie same j^poriant service. The fact 
was, that the^vaggtiii-train would be ac- 
tually jiieOicieiit on the breaking out of a 
war, without some training during peace, 
ami for that purpose at least 100 men 
^were absolutely necessary. Tlie gallant 
officer concluded with congratulating Sir 
.1. JJobliousc <in the promise which his 
oliicial career — short as it was— held out 
of reductions and improvements in the 
l\*ar-otIice, without impairing the general 
eOicienuy of tlie .service. 

Sir II, Parnell begged the Right Hon, 
and gallant ollicer to bear in mind, that 
while he (Sir H. Parnell) conceived that 
there was au interest, to which tiie merely 
army interest was secondary, — namely, 
tlie public interest (bear),— the gallant 
olljct-r, like most other military men, 
seemed to tljiiik there was no interest to 
l>e considcrOd but tliat of the army. The 
vSecretary-at-War should viitually I;e the 
trustee of the public, and as sucl), a chei-k 
u])on the tendency of military men to ad- 
vance their own profession at the expcjiAC 
of tlie public. 

Mr. Hume regretted very much that* 
one so well acquainted with our tinaucial 
arrangements, and so competent to make 
every reduction in our public establish- 
inemts not injrvious to their real effi- 
cioncy, as Sir H. Parnell, was not in 
office so as to afford ministers the aid of 
in's invaluable counseL He was sure that 
if he was, there would be a reduction in 
the mere effective force of \he army, by 
wbii-h 1^200^000^; woidd-annually be sHvea 
to thepubliic, and,that we should not have 
so many uioless Boards, and staff officers, 
and sinecures, and pensions, aaat presefft 
pressed upon the industry of the cuuntryf 
He was> eontx-ary to Sir H. itardinge, 
joiced thnt tke establishment wliieh, under 
the pretext :pf educating tweixty o^rphan 
.s0ii8 of officere^proyidedfrora'miUitiry staff, * 
with an . officer At a salw^/of 1)000^. per - 


annum, licsides house cetera;*,, was 

about to he »avcd..to the puWic; nnd.ho 
hoped the dtty w,as not far distant when 
we/ should havo one , great consoUilated 
military school, in which, the regiilai* 
army, the Ordinance, an^..tlie East India 
Company's officers, would, receive a proper 
niiUtary education. The gallant ,ex^j5en 
cretary^at-War Ixad urged tne .expediency 
of our keeping up a waggon-train force }n 
peace, on the example ol' France ; Imt oui: 
insular position precluded us from t|ie 
necessities of France, who, besides, from 
the force of circumstHUces, was conipolltjd 
to maintain a war establish men t in every 
branch of her service. The fact was, that 
war establishments during peace xyere 
doubly objectionable, They^^in the.ilrst 
instance, unnecessarily increased the pul)* 
lie burdens ; and, in tbc next, made the 
Hovernment too ready to meddle with 
fonve ill mat* rf of no national interest, 
as was the case with Mi\ Canning's wild- 
goose-chase expeiHtion, in H12G, to Pqrtiu 
gal. Alinisters xvould lind much ipoitj^ 
protitablo employment home, in lessen- 
ing the national burdens, and jiromotuig 
the arts of peace. A pruning^knife 
much wanting in our overgrown pension 
and half-pay lists. Then there was the 
dead weight, Jiow 2,600,0001., though 
Lord Cnstlereagh, so far bark as 1010, 
declared tliat it would annually die away, 
at the rate of per cent, per annum. 
M^hrre was the necessity of our keeping 

up, in tliis seventeentii year of peace, not 

less than 011,000 men, exclusive of artiL 
lery, navy, &c. being 0,000 men more 
than the umount when the Duke of Wel- 
lington was in office? Was it tho state 
of the country, particularly of Ireland, 
that required such an immense militai^y 
force ? M^ere there not grievances to bo 
remedied, which, if remedied, would uo 
longer require such a moiistj'ous addition 
to public burdens ? Was, it not in fact a, 
truth that the better the administration 
of the Groveniment, the le^s was the aid 
of force required ? Let L*elaud meet 
with fair play and even-handed justice,, 
and there would bo no occasion for qur 
keeping up there an immense forces— 
a force w'hiuli would not, if even increased 
to 50,000 fighting men, bo sufficient tp, 
perpetuate the. abuse of its present mon- 
strous church establishment, should any 
Government be insane enough to make 
the attempt. He no reason >vhy Ire- 
land should not hb put hpon the fpoting, 
of .Scotland* The reason that > Scotland 
required; j*a smoM a, military force was, 
that she had so foAr complaints, for there 
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wore no diffei'etoos its to relig:u>n, and no 
struggle as to predominance of parties. 
In the last year there hud been in Scot> 
land only 2000 or 2o00 men, garrisons in 
Ediiibargh and Stirling, to keep up what 
might be xiecessaVy in ease oi' an emer- 
gency. Then, with respect to the colo- 
nies, wliy slumld there be a greater 
force kept up in Canada and Nova Scotia, 
than the w'hole regular army of the Uni- 
ted States j and why should we, with a 
fleet superior to that of the world, keep 
up garrisons in places we could relieve at 
any moment, and without any interrup- 
tion : Still, as ministers were engaged in 
endeavouring to carry into effect a mea- 
sure which would defeat all attempts at 
extravagant expenditure, he would not 
move for any diminution of the force 
pi’oposed. 

JVIr. A. Baring said, that although he 
as little approved of usekjsl^exjiemiiture 
as the member for Middlesex, lie was ne- 
vertheless of opinion, that the state of 
this country requirwl that the military 
force ahould he kept up to the number 
proposed. The honourable gentleman 
then, writh reference to the military col- 
It^es, went into a comparison between 
this country and Americii and France, 
and concluded by saying that he saw- no 
extravagance whatever in the estimates 
now proposed. 

Mr. Hunt contrasted the observations 
of Sir John Hobhouse as Secretury-at- 
War, with those he hud made as the 
enemy of .standing armies, and said that 
he had received that morning resolutions 
entered into at Huddersfield, declaring 
that the expense of clothing one soldier 
was as much as would supply eleven 
naamifacturers. 

. Sir John C. Hobhouse felt, that al- 
though there could be no discredit to the 
Right Hen. member for the Queen's 
County in the course ho had adopted, still 
it tvas necessary for him to explain the 
circumstances in which he found himself 
upon entering into tlie situation of Secre- 
tary 4 tt-War. One might imagine, from 
the speech of the Bight Hon. Baronet, 
that when he went out of office, be left 
behind' him a regu^r plan of reduction^. 
whi<^ hie success^ had nothing to do but 
to act' u^n. 'It was undoubtedly true 
that the Eight Hon. Baronet did leave 
in the Wdr-Oygfiee a great mass of papers ; 
bnt ' thoy^ osnsisted of vloose essays, table, 
and ^ngral calculations, and were in- 
tended form, as he eonceivedy an 
irema statement of wha^ uffder a differ** 
ent system, might be^oanied into effeot*? 


There was not* however, any specific 
proposition for the estimates of the pre- 
sent year. He had taken all the strongest 
points of the honourably geutleman's cal- 
culations into consideration, and effected 
a reduction in every one (d them, with 
the exception of that which had been the 
subject of some conversation in the course 
of that evening. With respect to the 
other matters to which ‘the Bight ilon. 
Baroi>et had adrerted, they were* of so 
much importance, and required so mudi 
attentive consideration, that he could 
liardly expect that a Secretary, who had 
not been more than two moiitiis in office, 
could be prepared with any specific mea- 
sure. In answer to the honourable mem- 
ber for Middlesex, who had%)m plained of 
the amount of the dead weight and the 
military estuhii.shinent of the country, he 
would state, that neither the present Go- 
vernment nor the preceding admiiiistra- 
tioii was to be blamed for the existence 
of the dead weiglU. It was now impos- 
sible to get entirely rid of it; but no op- 
portunity ought to bo lost of gradually 
reducing it. The amount of the military 
establishment was a cpiestion of geneml 
ixditics. It dependefl on the state of our 
colonies, of Europe, and of this country ; 
hut this he would say, that the Govern- 
ment would not be slow to propose reduc- 
tions whenever the condition of the coun- 
try would permit them. 

Sir H, Parnell observed that he had not 
left only 10 (>,se and general cahailations at 
the War-Office, but u specific paper, head- 
eil “ An Alistract or Statement showing 
the suras voted under the principal heads 
of the estimates of IS.'U, and the reduc- 
tion proposed to be made in the estimates 
to be voted in 1832.’' This paper was 
^lic result of eight months’ continual ap- 
plication, and exhibited what might be 
done in the way of reducing the expendi- 
ture of the army* 

Mr. Uume stated that the half-pay list 
was so great, that evei^ rnotliod shotild 
be adopt^ for the purjiose of reducing it. 
He thought that a certain pro^rartion of 
ail fresh appointments ought to be taken 
from the luUf pay listr 
* Bir J. C. Hobnouse said that- this was 
a matter over which he had no control. 

Mr. Hume said, thal that* was what 
he complained of. The Ooinmaitder-in- 
Chiof possessed all the powei* ; and the 
Secretary-at-War was nothing more than 
^ a^lerk to register his decrees. 

Lord A1 thorp could not agree in the 
• Statement made by the honotirable mem- 
r her for Mkldlesex# It was right that -Uie 
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Commander-in-Chlef should have the dis- 
cipline of the army under his manage- 
ment, and that the Secret ary -at- War 
sJiould possess a control over the finances. 

Colonel Evans thought that the half- 
pay list should be more reduced than it 
was. The higher ranks of the army were 
filled up in a most iinprot>er maimer ; and 
it was a fact, that thirty or forty regi- 
ments were commumled by persons who 
had seen little or nothing of actual ser- 
vice. He conceived that the command of 
a regiment should not be open to pur- 
cliase. 

iMr. C. Wynn said, that it xvas iiupos-, 
sible to effect any diminution of the 
cluu’ge for the army, except by a reduc- 
tion of the niiTnhcr of men ; but when he 
looked at the str\te of affairs abroad, as 
well as the situation of a ponion of tho 
liritish empire, he felt that this was not 
a time for any reduction of the military 
fforw. It was the duty of Ministers, and 
he hoped they would not llinch from it, to 
employ a sufficient force to enable the law 
to be ewarried into execution in Ireland. 

Capt. Iloldero suggested, that a consi- 
derable saving might be effected by taking 
20,00}) men from the dead weight, which 
at present amounted to 00, H? I men, and 
sending' them to garrison Malta, Gibral- 
tar, New South Wales, and the Capo of 
(lood Hope. These men might be ob- 
tained at. an expense of about 20/. per 

man, whicli would be a saving of 12/. \m 

man upon the present rate of payment. 

Miv R. Gordon said that the saving 
which his Right Hon. friend had been 
able to effect amounted to only 14,000/, 
If this were the only saving which could 
be made out of an expenditure of 
4,:i(j0,000/,, he must conclude tliat he and 
other honourable members had been wast-^ 
ing their time during the la«t fifteen 
years i(^ endeavouring to force the Tory 
udministratioii to make reductions. 

Lord G. Hentiack said, that taking 
into consideratibii the events which had 
occurred at Bristol, Worcester, and else- 
where, and the present state of Jamaica, 
there was no reason to blame Ministers 
for liaving made a redu0tionto the extent 
of only I4,000L It would not have heed' 
a matter of aurpriae if they had presented 
an increased estiihate. 

Colonel Evans- said, that the plan of 
employing part of the dead, weight in# 
garrisons, would, in the end,*^ prove to be 
no saving. 

Mr^ Hunt moved, as an amendment, 
that, the number of men be reduced to« 
dl,000, which was the am^uit of the 


army when the Tory adirinistration left 
office. 

The ^endment was negatived, and 
the* original motion agreed to. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse then nfoved that 
3 , 170 , 709 /. be granted for defraying the 
charge of the land forces for tho ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Hume asked whether the Govern- 
ment intended to get rid of the expense 
of tlm recruiting departm^t ? 

Lord Althorp said that the subject was 
under consideration. 

Aphil 2. 

Mutiny Bill Commutation of Soldiers^ 

PeiMons — Sir John C. Hobhouse moved 
the order of the day for the House going 
into a Committee 011 the IMutiny Bill. 

Sir Henry II ardinge This is, J believe, 

the best opportunity that I can tiike, of 
|)ei*forming \A\iit 1 conceive to be a great 
public duty; and the importance of the 
subject will, I trust, be my justification 
ill occupying, for some time, the attention 
of the House ; and whe^ I state that tlie 
subject relates to the interest of 00,000 
old soldiers of the army, and including 
the Ordnance pensions, to 91,000 soldiers, 
involving an expense to the public, which 
annually exceeds one million and a half in 
money, I trust that the welfare of so large 
a proportion of the military community, 
and the financial importance of the subject, 
will be luy best excuse for the course I 
am alxmt to take ; and if to these consi- 
derations bo Huperadded the jxilicy of 
taking care that it should be clearly ex- 
plained 10 tho army that the interests of 
its veteran soldiers are duly considered by 
Parliament, and tJiat this House will be 
no party to any ariaiigement by which 
the fruits of a soldiur's. arduous military 
life are to be lost to him, for tho mere 
sake of economy, unless the soldier re#, 
ceives a just ecpiiv'alent for his pension, 
then I trust that this discussion will have 
the effect either of making the War- 
Office more careful in commuting tliese 
pensions^ or in clearing up a great deal of 
misapprehension wdiich exists among the 
soldiera on the subject, and which is get- 
ting stronger every day. In either of 
those oases, I shall he repaid for any trou- 
ble 1 may take, and in this result will be 
found a full apology for having introduced 
the question to the House. 1 do. not 
mean to impute any blame to the War^ 
» Office on this leasty m the in- 

vidious sense of the word U blame»^'^and 
as the Right H<pi. Baronft^is notin the 
•House, I shall malte my comments with- 
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out auy ]iarsliK,es$ ; but 1 am obliged to 
say^, tfiat I do consider the fate Secretary- 
and well>ttieant de- 
sire to sate tie )»nbifc expenditure, has; in 
th^ tMaifldi(Sttoh, done i>o improperly at the 
etp^aUb 6f the oM soldier. Last sesidoir^ 
in hiy]plaee in this House, I took an oppor- 
tuttity of telling tlio late Secretary-at- War 
in^ public, in drawing his attention to this 
subject, that I considered him as the pro- 
tector and guardian of the old soldier, 
and that, in my opinion, there would be 
the greatest danger in allowing these men 
to sell their pensions, unless they were 
guarded in every possible way from' the 
effects of their ownimprovidfence; that the 
mode he was then adopting Id June 1831, 
was contrary to that which t had irt View 
when Secretary-at- War ; that I protested 
against it, and begged to be understood as 
being no part of any plan of mine. In 
order to make the House Vufty understand 
the position in which these men are 
plaited, it will be necessary for me to state 
thA part that I took during the time I 
was in the War-Qlfice 
By the Act which was passed in 180fi, 
commonly called Mr. Windham’s Act, 
there is no power given to commute sol- 
dfers’ pensions, except in the case of 

foreigners In the year 1830, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, to allow British 
soldiers to commute, and for this reason : 
— in the course of the investigations I 
made in 1838, 1 found there were 20,000 
men on the pension -list, who, at the time 
they wei-e piMisioned, were on an average 
thirty- one years of age, and ten years’* 
service. Many of these men were re- 
ceiving pensions on account of slight disa- 
bilities, from which they hail subsequently 
recovered , and as the amount of their 
pension^- On an average, was sixpence a 
day, and Inadequate for the support of 
their families, many of them were desir- 
ous commuting their pensions, and 
emigrating to those colonies in which they 
had'^rebably served when soldiers, in the 
hope of bettering their condition. This 
desire 'was frequently brought before the 
Whr-OflftjCe, by applications from the 
overseers of the parishes to which the 
men belonged, Ob Avell as by the men 
thdhselves. was obliged to refuse 

the^ ap^licatiopi^irst, because the War- 
OlieD had no';|^er to commute them; 
and, seroUdlytSe^^^O I was^unwillin^ to 
do so, unless ^there were good and suffi- 
cient gWii^idft for ^evlng that tho meu< 
would hottOr o^ in the colonies ; in 
short, l|ud not think I be jui^tiAed' 
in such a.stefii lUffeb thfrp was k 


safe lurosmt that it would be i[or the be- 
nefft of the soldier, and cost the public 
nothing« 

The only histanoe in whidi I did give 
my consent to anything like a commuta- 
tion, was in the case of a soldier belong- 
ing to the parish of Shipley; and that 
arose from a personal application having 
been made to me by tlie honourable Mem- 
ber for Shoreham, who kated that it was 
the wish both of the man himself and bis 
parish, that he should be allowed to emi- 
grate, and that if a portion of his peiihion 
was guaranteed, the parish was ready to 
advanc'' the necessary sum for his outli^. 
Under these circumstances, I did give the 
desired guarantee : l^e man went out . 
and ho has since written h^me that he is 
edntented and happy. .1 do not, there- 
fore, mean to say, that a coh^mutation of 
pension would not, in many instances, be 
very advantageous. But what 1 now 
complain of is, that instead of making 
them cases of exception, or of careful se- 
lection, the War-Office has, in the yeais 
1831 and 1832, been allowing the com- 
mutation by wholesale : the men have 
been allowed, without sufficient inquiry, 
to sell their pensions at funr years* pur- 
chase, and the result now is, that there 

are 200 or 300 men about the metj'opolis, 
and probably 500 or COO, including Ire- 
land and other places, in a state of abi>o 
lute destitution, having failed to embark 
on board the ships in wliidi they had 
paid for their passage, by which they have 
not only forfeited the paSfeage-money paid 
out of this commutation, but having spent 
the remainder, are now eltlier destitute of 
the means of existence, or are thrown a 
burden upon their parishes. 

I shall subsequently show, that about 
jJ600/. of the money of these ojd soldiers 
has h^n lost to them : but before I entei 
upoii these detOjils, I must beg leave to 
call the attention, of the House to the 
state of the pension-list^when I entered 
the War-Omce. Mr. Windham had 
granted very liberal rates of peusions^Iu 
some instances, too high ; but still they 
had the effect, which he had conteinjplated, 
of making the army more effective, by 
Obtaining a better class of men, and ren- 
dering the service more popular through- 
out the country. And when Ve coniw^cr? 
that in this c(]^nti 7 the fifoops are not 
« raised by conscription, but by voluntary 
, enlistment,— and that ev^n in time of 
^eace, the recruiting of an army of 95,000 
men required each veer from 12,006 to 
14,000 mem— r think It wm be p^meived 
thAt it U ^hly^li^rtiint tbkt such » 
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feeling of popularity as that which 1 have 
mention^, should be encouraged in the 
co\ intry . Besides, when honourable mem- 
bers complain, thoi id their opinion dot 
only the rate, but the mode of remunera- 
lion is too expensive, they should remem- 
ber that a large portion of it would, of ne- 
c^ssiLy, be bOrne by the country in ano- 
ther shape, if their allowances were not 
made in the army estimates. It is true, 
such of the men as arc of English birth 
would go to their pari'shea, and become a 
burden upon the poor-rates ; while the 
Jrish and the Scotch, not so fortunate, 
would be left in a state of poverty and 
want. And surely it would be unjust for 
half the veterans m the army to have a 
refuge to which they could resort, while 
the other half, c»plally brave, equally de- 
serving of national protection, would be 
deprivi^ of such biMicfit. I, therefore, 
r^iink that I am fully justitied in saying 
tliat these oien have a full claim to be ho- 
nourably and fairly (I do not say extrava- 
gantly) remuueratecf by the country; and 
I, therefore, must take this opportunity 
of bearing my grateful testimony to the 
late Mr. Windham, whose rales of full 
pay and pension to the soldier have so ma-» 
teiiully improved the army, that his phiu 
has, in a great degree, realised his inten- 
tions ; and that had he lived, the defects 
in the systoni would long ago have been 
remedied. But independently of the jns- 
nre of the question, of not driving these 
men, after a life of bardshij) sjient in the 
service of the country, to wring from the 
parish ofheer a bare and reluctant exist- 
ence, instead of an honourable stipend 
from the state in the shapo of a reward 
well earned, let me also ask whether there 
is not some policy in Imving a check upon 
these U},000 pensioners, who have not 
only been thoroughly trained to arms, but 
who are ready at a short notice, to be 
embodied in ilie public service ? It was 
only last year that many of these very 
men were enrolled as constables, usefully 
assisting in quelling riots and disturbs 
atices ; and in the year lOSJl, ten veteran 
battalions >yere raised from, the same 
source, all of which have done good ser- 
vice to the state, before and after they 
were pension^* I therefore say, thatj by 
this system itif military pensions, we ma^e 
themost judiciousarrangementfot tltepiro- 
vismii of the soldiers ; whilst we .not Pflfe 
relieve the parishes firom a partial hurdeii? 
hy throw'lng the njen at large upon the 
public, but we jpestrain these men, l>y the 
obligation ef' a pension, from beaming 
dangerous trtemberg of the communi ty. I 
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will now call the attention of the House 
tp the progressive increase of thepentaon- 
list,, which to mst appeared to be so im- 
poxtaut a branch of military that, 

1 made it an anxious subject of 
my investigations. 1 ibund that, in the 
year 1814, at the termination of the war, 
the army had exceeded 2o0,000 regulars, 
and the peusioners in that year were 
31,000. From the year 1814 to the year 
1825, discharges from the army, chiedy 
by the disbandment of corps, were made 
to the amount of 182,000 men j and in 
these eleven years of peace, the pensioners 
had increased from 31,000 to 81^877 men, 
being an increase of 50,000 pensions ; and 
allowing for the casualties which took 
place in the list, that 7^,000 men had 
been jwnsioned. 

It IS proper that 1 should here observe, 
that this increasetof the pension.list is to 
a great extent attributable to the votes of 
this House, owing to the uncertain prin- 
ciple on which it has from year to year 
added to, or taken from, the force of the 
army; for instance, in che year 1821, 
10,000 or 12,000 veterans were embodietl 
and added to the army ; iii 1822,21,000 
men were redui cd ; then, in 1823 and 
1824, additions were made to the army ; 
so that these fluctuations of reducing the 
force one year, to increase it the next, 
had this eil'ect, — that the^soUHer tUsebarg- 
ed and pensioned one year, could not the 
next be called back into liis regiment, hut 
was replaced by a recruit, who, in bis 
turn, became a fresh claimant for a pen- 
sion. These alternations, it is. evident, 
could not fail of being. very expensive. 
In the year 1828, when I entered the 
M'^ar-Ofhee, I viewed the question in this 
vray : — There ore two armies — tlie unf an 
•effective army, consisting of 95,000 men, 
and the other a non-effective army^ con^ 
sisiing of 85,000 men. Then the question 
was, — what number of men will the ef- 
fective army discharge, and pension, and 
throw each year upon the non-effective 
army ; aiul what number of casualties 
will occur, on the non-effective army, to 
the relief of the pension-list ? I found 
A that, tuKing the average of five years — 
that is, from the year 1823 to the year 
1827,r-the average number of man pen- 
sioned 3500, and the number of ca- 
sual ties was. 3000 ; so that the pension- 
*list showed this extraordinary fact,-^that 
in the fourteenth ye^r of peace, and after 
the large disbandment of corps had ceased, 
that there was upon an establishment, pf 
&5,(KH) men, in, ^lound peace, an in* 
ctease each year of mlO men. I saw no* 
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thing' tx) preventi tbis iricreawe of aumbers 
iVom going on, arid 1 felt tlio tiecomity of* 
applying a ceiniddy to a atate of , things by 
whi^ the non-effective airn»y, in a few 
yeai*s, 'thi*eatened to exceed tlie effoctife 
array. It is necessary that I should here 
advert to the warrants that were issued 
by Lord Palmerston and Lord Farnbo- 
rough prior to 1828^ and which, in rny 
opinion, luive materially tended to im- 
prove Mr. Windham’s Act. The war- 
rant of 1818 was, 1 believe, chiefly made 
at the suggestion of my Lord Fainbo- 
rough, the chairman of the Chelsea Board, 
by his oflioe of Paymaster-General, dnd 
who most assiduously and ably, with his 
business-like talents, attended to these 
duties. Among other points, the war- 
rants abolished the right of registry. As 
some honourable gentlemen may not be 
aware of its meaning, J will state that 
“ registry” signifies, that a soldier being 
discharged after seveii or fourteen years’ 
service, witli or without a pension of six- 
pence a-day, may go home, and, after re- 
maining tliere ior a period twice as long 
as that which would be necessary to turn 
a period of fourteen or twenty-one years’ 
service in his regiment, may come back 
again and claim one sbiiUiig a4ay by this 
right of registry. 

Another judicious point contained in 
the warrant of J818 whs, that East and 
West India service should be abolished, 
by which two years in those climates were 
to reckon as three years’ service j and a 
further most importaut cliange w'as, that 
the Aoldier, when discharged, should not 
receive a pension lai'ger tlian his full pay; 
and before any pension fCr a disability 
could be granted, it was to be certified 
that it had been contracted on service. 
But though these and other provisions*’ 
contained in the warrants are highly 
praisewprthy, they did not, in my opi- 
nion. remedy the mischief ; for it is a 
remarkable Jact, that for every pension 
allowed for twenty-one years’ service, 
there arc three allowed for di^iJitiy be- 
fore ^hat period, which, to a great extent, 
explains the inuneiMe increase of the pen- 
sion-list. Mr. Windham's regulation al-( 
lowed every man discharged for a ^’sabl- 
lity, h®wever slight, if he were unfit, to 
continue bis service^ but able to earn his 
liyelihoo^r to reepye a day» and^ 

as almost every dls^nlity is contracted in 
tha reghnent on servipe, it was extremely 
dimciut, under the warrant of 1818, to 
cl:^ tne number of pensions, although,, 
prospectively^ that i^a^at woul4 g^tly 
reduce the amount* iVfy objoct^ 


when ill the War-Oftice, was* to piesiawe 
the right of the old serHco soldier, and, 
at the same time^ to do away with the 
mischief that had crept in,i by which 
there were 20,000 raeu who, when pen- 
sioned, ivere, on an' average, thirty-one 
years of age. For this purpose I pension- 
ed* the old and wounded soldier as high as 
1 could, continuing Mr. Windham’s high 
rates of allowance to the wounded soldier 
and service men, one shilling a day, and 
even, after twenty-five years* service, one 
shilling and two-pence. Another of the 
revised regulations was, to allow no sol- 
dier a permanent pension under fourteen 
years’ service ; but if within that jieriod 
he was discharged for disability, he was 
to be allowed a temporary pension till he 
recovered, after Whicli he got no more 
pension ; and no soldier after fourteen 
years’, but under tAventy-ono years* ser- 
vice, can have a pension, unless the in- 
jury be permanent. The principle was, 
to awaiti pensions in proportion to the 
service rendered. 

Then, another very important feature 
in the new regulations was in the system 
whicli was introduced of free discharges. 
Formerly, if a man wished to (detain his 

discharge he had to pay twenty pounds 
fur it at any period of service : instead of 
this, I formed a graduated scale according 
to his service, from seven to fourteen 
years, lowering the price, until at last the 
price was as low as five ponnds ; after fif- 
teen years’ service, he was entitled to his 
discharge for nothing ; after sixteen years’ 
service he was entitled to his diwhargo, 
and six months’ pay, and so on, with a 
view that the man might have enough 
cither to go and settle in the colonies, or 
even to shift for himself in this country. 
The average age may he assumed at 
thirty-three or thirty-*five years, when 
the soldier was in the vigour of his nge, 
when, however, he had acquired discre- 
tion ; and as this indttl][Jence of a free dis- 
charge was to be given as a reward and 
a Stimulus for good conduct, there was 
every reason to expect that; the iriiln 
would mak^ his way in the world y at any 
rate, it was the same in effect as Mr. 
Windham’s system of limited service, 
without its liioonv^nteiice8,;^8tricti6d by 
the pleasure of the €otnmander-in -Chief, 
and legenerating the' army, by replacing 
a man of seventeen years* service. wHii, in 

few years, would have claims to a pen- 
sion, , by; a. recruit, bAviug distant 

claims. ,1 also, to bei'ex- 

tremoly d^ifoble tbe should 
perfectly \und^SJt9ri4 wbi/fb 
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]io would be placed by accepthig* his dis- 
chaix^) and 1^ therefore, took care to in- 
sU'uot odicers commandin|fTegiments that 
ihoy Avere bound to 'explain the whole of 
tlic^e circumstances to any soldier solicit- 
ills discharge ; and that no soldier 
slunild be allowed thus to accept his dls* 
• iuM*g€, until after the expiration of tliirty 
(lays for reflection, in order that he might 
not be induced to take an irretrievable step, 
(outrary to his real interests, owing to 
.my sudden caprice or d’sgost ; and 1 re- 
quired that these explanations should be 
•ifated on the back of the disch.arge, which 
ilic man was re<iuired to sign. The re- 
s'llt oi this has been, that the soldier 
cannot be taken by surprise ; and I be- 
lieve that I may state with coniideno?, 
iliat the soldiers, thft army, and the pub- 
lic, liHA'e been beiieiited by this system : 
111 proof of which, it is worthy of remark, 
lliit thf» soldiers, before they AVere thus 
:il)le to ol»tain their discharge, used to ex- 
{•I’Cfis great anxiety about it. Since tliis 
regulation, they liave hy no means shown 
the same eegerness, as I Ciin state — at 
least as far as my former regiment is con. 
corned, the Grenadier Guards — that in 
two years Hl>out fifty men, having applied 
for their discharge, did, during the thirty 
ilays* interval, change tlieir minds and re- 
main. TJius tlie servic.e is rendered jio- 
pular to those aa'Iio remain in it; or if the 
soldier accepts his discharge, an imprcvS. 
■ ion is made throughout tlie country, that 
the army, is rnit a state of eternal servi- 
tude; and as this feeling formerly caused 
]»arent8 to dissuade their sons from enter- 
ing the army, the iicav system will, I 
hope, assist the recruiting of the army, 
whilst it will relieve the public purse. 
The yoke sits easier on a man^s neck 
when he knows he can throw off the bur- 
<l€Mi at lus pleasure, — and obediencxi be- 
comes more cheerful Avhen it is less forced- 
Now, Sir, I mean to contend not only 
that these arrangiemeuts were judicious 
us far us the policy of the army is con- 
cerned, Imt a prospective .saving to the 
[mhlic of 57,^00/. eiidi yew, is likely to 
iKicrue, if flOll or 700 men p^t lifteen 
}eju’S’ service lie discharged each year, 
hut exclusive of expense. 1 do not^ hoAi^.. 
over, wij^h to rest tfag expectation of these 
hcjuelits.ion jrfy.O’wn. authority. < I shall., 
liberty oi' reading to 
the llppse the opinion expressed by the 
Oonwnauder-iA-(^hief on, this subject 
' Guards, 4th Dec. 1820. 

The ^Ae^sttty reforms which yon 
have;6hgjfeilthd';, Mire met tvith ’ my 
coneuri-ettce''^ fepp^obatidn; and I' ctoi* 


not refrain from expressing my satisfac- 
tion that tlirouglmut ' all the arrange- 
ments proposed, there is ndtlung that can. 
in any manner affect the just claim of the 
soldier, or diminish the rats of pension to 
men who have been Avounded in the ser- 
vice of the country ; the principle on 
which lyoii have proceeded apj»earing to 
be to rcAvard men whose services fairly 
entitle them to the as.sistaiicc of the Go- 
vernment, and to relieve the public from 
the cliarge of supporting those Avhose pre- 
tensions are not such as to give them a 
Avell.founded claim to u pension. 

(csigued; 

Tliis, Sir, was the opinion of Lord Hill 
ill 18*28; and, indeed, I might quote a 
still higher authority, but that I do not 
wish to trouble the House Avith too many 
details on this part of the subject. I am 
sure, hoAA^evev, that honourable members 
Avill allow that, if I complain of the mode 
in Avhich the War-Office are noAv a<*tirrg 
upon my regulations, it is natural, in 
protesting against their pyictiee, that I 
should explain Avhat that system is, and 
that the amount of an estimate is as no- 
tbiiig compared to the welfare of 8r»,00d 

pensioners, who, although they entail 
upon the public an annual expense of a 
million and a half, liave vested riglits, hy 
Actof Parliament, which ought not lightly 
to be sacanliced. I have already referred 
to a pro.spe*‘tive saving of 57,800/. each 
year by discharging men; and if we lock 
to the efFert of tbe neiv regulations, by 
which fcAver pensions have been gTtintcu, 
1 think Avc shall see that a larger pro- 
s])ective saAnng is fully made out. Instead 
of there being 3500 pensioners added to 
the list in the year 1830, according to the 
jyirerage up to 1 827, there were only 1 598 
permanent pensions granted, being a di- 
minution of 11)00 ; to which, if the former 
excess of 500 more pensions than casual- 
ties be added, the real diminution of pen- 
ftiuns granted Avas 2400. Noav, taking 
each pension at the low avei*age of 10/. a 
year, on this transaction alonfe tliere will 
have been a saving of' 24,000/. in 1830. 
In 1831, there were 1678 permanent pen* 
Sions granted, making a diTnhmtion of 
about 1800, and affording to the public a 
saving of 23,000/. ii year. But it Is ne- 
cessary that I should here allude to ailOi 
tjier class ef soldiers, AVho, hdving served 
tAventy-one ydars, ma\iwlsb, before theY 
^awj Worn out, t6 hive their discharge 
from the service. According ti> theteirms 
on which they enlist, it ddes not'folIoAV 
th^t^ ' becituse have sefrVed that 
peH(^^ they ’'are ^entitleA to their dis- 
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charge j oiv the contrary, they are bpund 
to serve asjf long as they are able. But it 
seeiiiked to loe that it would be unjust if I 
did moi^allow as much favour of discharge 
to those who,<probab]y because they were 
sober and leinperute, were able to serve 
twenty-one years, as I did to those who 
had done loss service to the country. The 
arraiigeinent, therefore, that 1 made was, 
that tiiese men should be allowed to go 
away on a pension, of ten-pence per day; 
for it seemed to me to be equitable that, 
in consideration of obtaining their dis- 
charge a few years sooner, they should 
forfeit two‘-pence per day, and I was un- 
willing to tempt any old soldier approach- 
ing forty-iive years of age, to take a gra- 
tuity Instead of a pension ; because, as 
the line was necessary to be drawn, it was 
thought right to allow a man t<i go when, 
at thirty-five, able to take care of himself, 
but not to tempt him at a later period, 
when, older and more infirm, entitled to 
a pension. I believe that the Right Hon. 
Baronet is prepared to dispute the eco- 
nomy of this part of my urrangement. I 
beg, however, to say, that I am prepared 
to show that there has been considerable 
saving in this transaction, and 1 am ready 
to enter into the figures connected with 
the calculation, though I must admit that 
there would be some little difficulty in in- 
troducing such details in the course of a 
del)ate like the present. Setting tliat 
matter, liowever, aside for the moment, I 
say that, if I have shown that the Pen- 
sion List has been reduced by 2000 fewer 
men pensioned, being now less than half 
the former number, and if this arrauge- 
meu$ is satisfactory to the army in gene- 
ral, and economical to the public, I think 
that the House will perceive that, in the 
regulations I had the honour to intro- 
duce,' there was nothing to diminish the 
rights of the old soldier — nothing to in- 
jure the claim of the wounded soldier — 
and yet something .beneficial to that true 
spirit of economy which is only desirable 
80 long as it may be made compatible with 
justice. ' The cmly men against whom my 
regulations operate are those whose short 
service, in my opinion, do not entitle 
them to a* pension. 1 have already stated 
that there were not less than 20,000 men 
otr the Tension List under thirty-one 
age and fiji, oJjder to show hojv 
uinua^geable the increase ^ 
thiit> Pension Mat has been under the oldfl 
system, I may state that, in 1817, Lord 
raJmecftton, in a letter to Lord Bathurst, 
which was laid befq^ the^ Finance Cotn- 
ihiitee,’ gave it w ms opinion ' that the 
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number of pensioners, which then amount- 
ed to 04,000, hud reached its maximum ; 
and yet, in 1828, when I went into the 
investigation, I found that the number 
then was 85,000, being an increase of 
21,000 men l:>eyond the number in 101 7 . 
After what I have stated, I am satisfied 
the House will perceive the propriety of 
such an alteration in' the system, as shall 
make the deprivation of pension fall oi> 
the younger soldier, who has not serv<«d 
fourteen years, instead of the old soldier. 

(To be continued.) 


GKNKRAL ORDERS, CIRCULARS, 
&c. 

NAVY. 

CIRCULAR. ■* 

Admiralty, 6th June 1832. 
All letters and piiblic documents of 
whatsoever description, relating to the 
Naval service, heretofore addressed to the 
Commissioners of the Navy and Victual- 
ling, or to their Secretaries, whether fnun 
officers of the Navy in or out of coininis- 
sion, or in any of the civil or marine de- 
partments of the Navy, are to bo address- 
ed, from and after the receipt of this 
order, to the Secretary of tlie Adnuralry. 

It is further directed that all ac'connts 
relating' to the receipt and expenditure oi 
stores, provisions and me«licmes, of de- 
mands tor stores, provisions, and medi- 
cines, all accounts of cash, apjdicatiou^ 
for imprests, or money, all periodical re- 
turns, and generally all papers and docu- 
ments heretofore sent to the Navy am! 
Victualling offices, shall have printtMl on 
the lower corner of the cover one of tJic 
following w(»rds, as the case may be, “ Sur- 
veyor,*' “ Accountant,” “ Storekeeper/’ 
Comptroller VictiialUng,” Physician.’’ 

By order of their Lordships, 
John Barrow. 
To all whom it may concern. 


ARMY, 

.ClROUliAR. 

War-OfficJb,^8th March 183^. 
Sir, — I am^ directed' by the Secretary- 
at-War to request that, you will transmii 
thft office a statepien't (so |iv a^th* 
same can be ‘prepared from the Regimen 
tal Records) of ihb Rgea, a^d services o 

th6 subpl^i^iis , . ; ! ‘oftlu 

‘‘‘ i iWilitiaj who an 
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now ill the receipt of the disembodied 

alloi^^aiice. 

In specifying the services, the date of 
cfich commission is to be given. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
li. SULIVAN. 

Arfjutnnt of the 

Militia! 


CIRCUI./R. 

AYar-Ollice, 24th April 1U32. 

Sill, — Witli reference to the circular 
letter from this office, No. .^>781 dated 
2 flth of^ August 1826 , I am directed by 
flui Secrotary-at-AVar to ac(iuaint you, 
iliat it’ lias been tlwught necessary to 
•liter the appropriation of smart money, 
•uni that in the case of recruits enlisted 
.liter the ,‘iOth instant Avho may pay 
Mii.frt, five shillings instead of ten are to 
Kc paid Ip the party who enlisted the 
HI niit. 

Xiie rcinaiiMiig fifteen shillings are to 
I'c credited to tlie public in the manner 
lu whicli 4 moiety of each smart has 
bithwto been accounted for. 

f have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

L. SULIVAN. 

Officer commaiuling 

regiment of 


IMiOMOTlONS & APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 

PKOMOTJONS. 

WHITEHALL, Junk (i, 

'I’liu Kin}; has been plea-sod to direct leUeis 
patent to be passed umler fhe Grci»t .Seal con- 
'titntint; and appointing the Right Hon, Sir James 
Ifobert Ueorge OralmiA, Bari. ; Kcar-Adtniral 
>11 'Ihomas Masterman Hardy, Bart, O.C.B. ; 
If* Admiral the Hon. George Hcneage Lawrence 
Oiinths, C.B. ; Gapt. Sir Saitmel John Brooke 
1^’ili.dl, Bait. G.B. ; Capt. the Hon. George Bar- 
oiv^Um; ,Tnd Henry- I.abouchcre, Esq. (to be His 
Maj«-8iy*s Commissioners for executing the office 
"f High Admiral of the Tlnited Kingdom of Great 
biir.iiii and Ireland^ and ^he doiniiiions, islands, 
'ind territories tbefenuto bcloiiging. - 

APPOINTMENTS. 

BKAR-ADMiKii, — J. C, White, to be Super* 
• ntorKlant ojC Povtsmoiith Bock Yard. 

C \r;r \ iiy i^-~^harlea G.B . ^perbUiei^ • 

•nt yf Giiadiam Dock Yard to be Oapt< Supi^riop 
b nd.int of His Majesty's Dock Yard at Milford ; 
-'^ir J. A'. Gordon, K.C.B. Commissioner of tlfe 


Victualling Establisb'm^at, at Ply^iouih, to be 
Capt. SiiperttiteiKlant of Chatham Dock Yknl, 
vice BuUen ; H. Garrett, Commissioner of fhe 
Portsmouth Yietualling Yard, and fht* Royal 
Hospital at Haslar, to be “ Capt.iSupenntenrtant^* , 
of the samo; C. B, H, Boss, C.B. Resident Com* 
luissioncT of Plymonth Doik Yard, to be Capt* 
Snpermtendant of that Dock Yard and the Vic- 
tualling Uepartinent. 

James Meek, Esq. one of th<' Commissioners of 
Victualling, to be C(*m|)troner in the same De- 
partment under the Admiralty. 

CuMAiANDERS— G. Daiiiell, tp the Dispatch; 

II. S. Tiibcoit, Jackson, and (»eorge Ple^ce^ 

to the Coast (io.ircl Service, the latter to Duntuorc, 

near \\ratci fold; Oliver, to the Dee Steam 

vesseh 

Lieutenants — C. J. P. Newton, to the 
Warspite; J. Morgan, command the Ciackcr, 
vice Roepel, whose peiiod Ot service has ex- 
pired ; K. Corbet, to tb** Orestes ; G. Uamsiiy, of 
the Orestes, to the Ninrotl ; T. J. Foibes, of the 
Waispite, to the Lightning. 

M t.sTP.RS — James Tucker, to the Dee; W, 
Jeiini.s, to (he Dispatch. 

SuRttLON— A, Neill, to the D^. 

Assistan'i-Surgkons -- Dr. Chailes Alison, 
(Slip.) of the Victoiy, to flu* Atncan Steamer; 
John Miuiio, (sup.) to the Victory, vice Alison 
and Cunningham to the Castor; W\ C. Lamb, 
to the Cracker, vuc Ciaig, dec. ; John Crichton, 
(sup.) to the Vicloiy, to do doty at Haslar; 
William P.ilhon, to the Sylvia, Robert |Hanrty» 
“ide, to the (San Josi-1 ; 1), Wilkes, to the Ots- 
p.iteh, 

Puusi n — J, C. Bulnun, to the Scylla; J. R, 
Key, to the Dispatch, 

ROYAL MARINES. 

PROMOTIONS. 

0.tPTAiNS — Pirst-Llent. and Adjl. R. C. Steele, 
vice Hmband, dec. 

Fiusr-LiEUTENANT — Sccoiid Lieut. H. G. 
M^rrish, vice J, T. Brown, app. Adjutant. 

S £cuN i)-Lm u r E N A N 1 — II . Arnold, vice W^alsh , 
lesigncd. 

ARMY. 

WAR OFFICE, May 30. 

Lient..Col. Cbarlei Richard Foar, of the Ist or 
Grenadier Ilegt. of Foot Ods. to bo Alde-dc*oamp 
tc^Uis MAjeaty, 

Brevet.^ — Brevet-Col. Lord Geoi-ge VVilUain^ 
Rus^llj to liave the pnk of Brig.-Gen. in ^oUtVi 
gal only, and to bold that rank so long as ho shall 
be empIoyt*d In that country. ^ ^ 

♦femorandiim.— The half pay qf the niwlerm^lt- 
tioned officer has been canaulled from the l^tlt ' 
fitst.. inHusive, he having i^celved h coni^ate^' 

allowance fw his oommlssionr—^ ' 

i^iis. Cluivhfs Wilkinson,, h. p. Independent. 
Coinpawics. «. I . ^ 

Tl|te pf.tlw qOTerf^entlonecl officer has 

beeii.cancclled from the>27th April 1B32, inclusive, 
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he liaVln^ received a coniiiioted allowance for' Ins 
commifl»ion t — 

iJcpat^ Asi.-Ceni.-Gm. WltHani ^Aikin. 


MAY 31. 

3r(l Regt. Dr. GiD. — Lieut. Christopher Tees- 
tl«ks to be Capt. by p. vice Pelrse, who ret. ; 
Lieut. Anthony C. Sterling, from 24th Foot, to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Tces<lale. 

7th l)r. Gds.— Ens. Francis Blake, from 37th 
Foot, to be Cornet, by p. vice Symons, prom. 

IstRegt. Drs.— John ChAmbcrlath, gent. (Rldtug- 
' master) to be Cornet, M'lUiont p. ^ 

loth ttegt. Light Drs,' — Cornet George Aiigustus 
Frederick Quentin, to be Lieut, by p. vice Fitz- 
Herbert, who ret. *, Bertie Bertie Mathew, 
to be Cornet, by p. vice Quentin. 

3rd Regt. Foot. — Ena. James Speedy, to be 
Lhmti without p. vice Walker, dec. ; Richard 
NichOison Magrath, gent, to be Em. vice Speedy. 

8lh Dittor. — Rna. FraneioiBiand.from h. p. unutt. 
to be Ens. vice Godfrey Baldwin, who exc. 

I8th Ditto. — Ens. Francis Wii«eton, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Young, who rot.; Sir Harry Darell, 
Bart, to be Ens. by p. vice WigstOn. 

21st Ditto,-— *Tiicut.' William John King, from 
BDth Foot, to be First Lient. vice James, who 
exchanges. 

'241h Ditto. — Ens. William Spring, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice Sterling, app.to 3rd Dr, Gds. ; Charles 
Bernard, gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Spring. 

Srth Ditto. — William Thomas Rowland Powell, 
getot. to be Ens. by p. vice Bl.ike, app. to 7th 
Dr. Ods. 

44th Ditto. — Ens. Thomag^Rkhard Leighton, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice M'Qnecn, prom.; Arikni 

geiit. to be En?. by p. vice Leighton. 

47th Ditto, — Brevet Licnt.-Col. Gilbert l^lliot, 
fiom h. p, 2tnh Foot, to be Capt. vice Charles 
Thursby, who exc, 

d'Jnd Ditto. — Lknt. John George Rawstoriie, 
frp]U,h. p* Chasseurs Britunniques, to be Lieut. 

, vice Bob^t R. VYiUiamson, who exc, ; Ens. Henry 
William HassarrI, from lit West India llegt. to be 
Ens. vice Brown, app. to the Rl. Newfoundl^d 
Ycteran Companies. 

ddlh Ditto. — Lient. William Gordon, from h. p, 
,t|inatt. to be I^ieut, vice James Brannan> who exc. 
rec. the diff. 

72ml Ditto. — Ens.,John Wade, to be Lient. by 
: p. vice Campbells who ret. ; Gout. C.idet George 
, Heneage Lawrence Wharton, from the RI. Mil. 
Col. to be Ens. by P* vice Wade. *' 

,,89Ui Ditto.>:^Fir8t'Lient. Charles, James, from 
^ 21st Foot, to be Lieut, vice W. J^ King, who 
exchanges. . , 

' ,l8t Wert Indin Riagt. — Enp. George Robinson, 
from F. be vice Hassard, app. to 

, d'iad Foot. ’ . 

, ly, Companiea^r~To be 

, r l^gqar-'lH^.Pavid' Wilson Jevqi’s, from^.h.V 
, lOtl^ f od|; fH^y Brow% froj[»62nd 

Toot, y$^ Copley, prom, in the Bl. .African 

^felaeiicd.^Dieut. I^mon AFQ^een, firbm 4>ttb^ 
iO(bo,^apt. <>f aOf'Ohipany by^ mj.Qmmet 
Rwhard Harconrt Symons, from 7lh Dr. Gas. to 
be Lieut, of Inf. by p. ' 


Brevet. — Major Alcxamler Maclachlaii, oi‘ tin 
Rl. Art. to be Liewt. Oo!. in the Army, 

Memorand.i. — The date of' the promotion of 
IJent. Charles Lewis to* the Compuny, and Bus 
H. A. Kcfr to the Lientenaiicy, in the 1st Foot,,, 
to be the 2'ind March 1832, Instead of (he 18ih o*. 
May 1832. 

Capt. James Scobie, late 4th Rl. Vet. Batf. h.r. 
been allowed to retire ti'om the service, by fli. 
sale of an imalt. company. 

Lieut. John Mahon, h. p. 02nd Foot, has bten 
allowed (o retire from the service, by the sale oj 
an unatt. Licntenancy. 

J.ONB 0. 

Memorandatn. — The half-pay of tiie- umlu- 
inentioned oftuurs has been cancelled Ytom the 
.'ilh insl. inclusive, they havuig leceivctl comiuuitd 
allowance lor their commissions : — 

Ass.-Huig. Henry King, h. p. Hosp. Stall , 
Ass. Surg. Heiuy Muir, h. p. 1st Foot; Coum 
John Veilch, h. p. 28th Light TJrs. ; Lieut. Chat 
Nangle, h. p. Toot; Lieut. VVilliatu . L<t 

ralue, h. p. IJnatt.*; 'A^s.-Surg. Septimus Wondl, 
h. p. Coldstream Foot Gds. ; Capt. Robert jolu! 
ston, h. p. I7th Foot. 

The h. p. of the iiiuler-inentioned oHicer lia'' 
been cancelled Ironi the Isjt of Jan. 183*2, imlii- 
sive, he having received a commuted allowami' 
for his commission. 

Carpet Aithur lvi‘Cdly,h. p. 22nd Light Dis. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Juxii 4. 

Royal Regt. of Art.— Sec.-Limf. Predciiik 
Wodchouse, to be First* Lieut, vice I)>(v, pmm. 

Corps of Rl. Eng. — Gent, (kulc^t Gcorgi J{ 
Hutchinson; to be Scc.-Lleot. Gent. (Veki 
Robert G. Hamilton, to be ditto ; (lent. (\ub i 
Henry W. Luganl, to be ditto; Gent. C.kIiI 
W'illiain C. Hadden, to be ditto; Gent. C.uki 
Roger S. Bcatsoii, to be ditto. 

WAR-OFFICE, June 8. 

7th Regt, Light Drs. — Capt. Francis Hall, fiom 
h. p. unatt, to be Capt. vied Thomati John Pett.it, 
who exc. 

1st Regt. of Foot.— -Capt. George Goodall, from 
the 55th Foot, to be Capt. vice Campbell, who 
exc. ; Liedt. William D^eyues Bedford, to >>o 
Adjt. Vice Richardson, who resigne fbc AdJuUiity 
obly. ' 

I7lh Ditto.— AssUt.-Suig. Willidm Newton, ti* 
be Sdfg. vice MaHlhdale, dee. 

21st 'Dk<0.~Ena.’ Peter Lawrence Caiupbill. 
from t^e 8{>tb Foot, to be Boc.’Liep.t. vice Alai 
keneie, app, to the 00th Foot. > > 

41st Ditto.— Ehs< Jokn Lawrlo^ to he Llodt. by 
p. vice Hamilton, triio'mt.^ Ui^ry Downes, gent. 
‘ to bo Ens.^ by p. vied LawriO.* “ ' 

4m Ditto.— C»pii Jilme's HabiiltOn Anstraihu. 
from the T0th' Foot, to be Capt*'Viife Varlo, viho 
'eake;' ' ' ' 

55th' Ditto. — Oapt: Oblin Campbell, ftx>m du 
Ipi Fbot,'io be 'Gept£*V}eb GborierU^ d'ho oxc.> 

OOtb Johti KeifnMt ALte 

kynsie, froiti B(d'2^sPRootpte.bF Sed.^liieur. vict 
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John Ai'jninc Moiris, who retires upon h. p. Rl. 
AJiican Corps. 

(>3rd Fotd. — Ens. Robert Ghator, from b. p. 
Rl. African Corps, to be £us. vice Miles, npp. to 
tlic 8yth Foot. 

70th Ditto. — Capt. Ccorsc Varlo, from the 4flth 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Anstrother, who exc. 

89th Ditto. — Ens. Robert James Falconer Mile.s 
froMi the 63r(J Foot, to be Ens. vice Campbell, 
app. to the 2lsl Foot^ 

92n<l Ditto. — Lieut. James Alexander Robertson, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Geoige Macdonald, who 
j-el. ; Kns. Henry Dnndas Dtuniinund,tubc Lieut. 
I>> p. vice Robcttsoii; Alexander Mnnro, gent, to 
he Ens. by p. vice Dniininoiid. 

Memor.itiduiii. — The appointment ul Ass.-Siirg. 
William Henry Fryer, from li. p. to the 90th Foot, 
on the noth nit. has not taken place. 


J.l}NK 15. 

3id Regt. Di. Gds. — Capt. Robeit fiidwoll 
Edwards, Irom li. p. Ellh Light Dis. to be Capt. 
>n.e .^ulllvaii, dec. 

* 7lh Hegi. Light Drs.-^aJleut. Steuart Henry 
Fagel, to be Capt. by p. vice Hall, who let., 
Coi net \V illi.mi ilfm> Chetw'yiid, to be Lleiit. by 
p. vice Paget; Cliailes ilagait,gent. to be Cornet, 
by p. vice Chetwyiid. 

8th LightDi s. —Thomas William Selby Lowndes, 
gent, to be Cornet, b> p. vice Craven, who ret. 

loth Uegt. Foot. — Capt. William Mufrsden 
AVetonhall, fioni h, p, nnatt. to bo Capt. vice 
Lewis Shedden, w'hocxc. rec. the ditf. 

12th Ditto.— Ucgimental-Snrg. Reginahi Orton, 
tiom a particular service, to be Surg. viceRomaine 
Anil 1, who ret. upon li. p, 1st Rl. Vet. ILatt. 

t.*tth Ditto. — Capt. John Mamiing Maillone, 
fiotii h. unatt. to be Capt, vice Robert Hare, 
who exv* rec. ^le ditf. 

d’iud Ditto, Lieut. Robeit Ram-say William- 
son, troiiih. p. Chasseurs Britanniques, to be Lieut, 
vice John Onthrie, who ext. rec, the dift'. 

4Gth Ditto.— Capt. Alexander Campbell, (o be 
Major, without p. vice Tlionip.son, dec.; Lient, 
Robeit Campbell, to be C.ipt. vice Campbell; 
Ells. John Wood, from fldth Foot, to be Lient. by 
p, vice Green, who ret. ^ 

55th Ditto. — Ens. Hector M^Caskill, lobe Lieut, 
by p, vice Dixob, whose promotion of the I2lh of 
April iMt has been cancelled; Rdward MoUuy, 
gent, to bo Ens. byjri. vice M'OaakiU. 

5BIU Ditto. — Gent. Cadet John Blackburn, from 
the Rl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by p. vice Wood, 
prom, in 4Glh Foot* 

57lh Ditto.— Ens. Henry Caban, to be Lient. by 
p. vice De la Coniletnino^ prom, Gent, Cadet 
William, Biidgor Goodrich^ from the Rl. Mil. CoL 
to he Ena. by p.vieeGaban; Assist.-Surg. Edward 
Culler, from Jt. fh 1st jPoot Gds. to be Assist.-Surg. 
viott Listt;F> to 46tl» Foot. 

58iii Ditto. — Unut. Joseph Moore, frnm 8Uth 
Foot, to< bit Capt. without p. vice Markhdui, dec.« 

75th Ultto.^Lieut.. Charles Tysseo', to bv Capt. 
by p, vice Salmon, who ret. ; Ens. Henry Aic#* 
ander 'Grabain^ to bo LienL P* yiss®**, 
Francis £11*8, gont. to be jSiw. by, vicf pahauj 
Stajf Johu,Co\y» M.Di:to btt.Aseisf.- 

»Sui;ig.t vie# NngcnL iwth Foot. 


89th Foot, — Gent. Cadet Caledon Richaid 
Egertop, fro^n the RJ.,Mil. Cpl. to be Eus, with- 
out purchase. 

9?.nd Ditto. — Capt. Gerald 0'J’'an ell, from h. p. 
8th West India Regt. to be Capt. vioc Campbell, 
promoted. ,, 

06ih Ditto. — As&ist. Suig. Michael N agent, from 
76th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. vice Fryer, whose 
appointment has been cancelled. 

Unattached.— Capt. John Campbell, from 92nd 
Foot, to be Miyor of Inf, by p. 

Lieut. Thomas dc la Cond'iminc, fioip ^7i\\ 
Foot, to be Capt. of Inf. by p. 

Memoranda. — Major Richard Leonard, upon 
b* p. 104lh Foot, has been allowed to retire from 
the service, by the sale ut an unatl. commission. 

The half-pay of the uud^nieutiotied olhoeis h.'is 
been cancelled from tlie 1st Inst, inclusive, they 
having received commuted allowances for their 
commissions : — * 

' Deputy AsMst. Com.-Gcn. John Barfurd. 
Deputy Assist.-Com.-Gen. James Patcisuu* 

His Majesty has been giaciously pleased to 
direct that the 35Bi Regt. of Fool shall he per 
milted to bear the appellation of Boyal, and be in 
tiitiire styled the 36tb, or Royal Sussex Regimetil ; 
and that the facings be aceordingiy changed from 
orange to blue. 

Uis Majesty has been giaciously pleased to 
direct that the Ctli Regt. of Foot shuil bo per- 
mitted to bear the appellation ot Royal, and be iii 
future styled the tJlh or Royal (1st) Warwickshire 
Regiment ; and that the tacings be a< cordingly 
clianged iroiu yellow to blue. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
approve of the 1st, or Royal llegiment of 
bearing on its colours and appuintmculs the wotd 
Corunna,” in coiniiieinoialion of the distinguished 
gaJiamty of the Jnl battaljpn ot ib'it rcgtin^l lu 
the action at Coiunna, on the Ititli Jan. 1899.; 


JUNE 22., 

Coldstream Regt, of Foot Gds. — Lieut, and 
Capt. Charles Murray Hay, to bo Capt. and Lieut. - 
Col. by p. vice Cowell, who ret. j Kus. Hurt Lieut. 
’ Edv/ard Isaac Hobhouse, to be Lieut, and Capt. 
by p. vice Hay; (Jeorge Herbeit, gent. To be 
Ens. and Lieut, by p. vice Hobhouse. 

8th Regt. of Foot.— En8. Rittph Cben6^, to be 
Lient. by p. vice Gennys, prom.; Edward Hams 
Grc.nhed, gent, to be Ens. by p. Vice Cheney. 

18th Ditto.— Lieut. Winiam HVnry Barker, to 
be Capt. by p. vice Maihene, Who ret. ; Ens. 
Petci Fecynond JcimBigs, to be Lieut, by pi vice 
Barker; Ens. Frcderlcb Holder, from 66th Fool, 
to be Ens. vice Jennings ;'*WilHam Alexander 
Sinclair, gent, to be EnS. hyp. vice ItVing, pioni. 
to 28t]i Foot. 

J5th Din<).-^ Lieut. John Wood,froto 48th Fpot, 
to be Ueur. Vic6 Fraser, app. to ft7tk Foot. * . 

19th Ditto.— Lieut. Henry Fredcrtclc HatVker, 
tb be Capt. without J>. vice Bl.ack',’^*dec! ; Ens. 
Robert Lovelade, tli Jc tlent. vice Hawker; 
SbrJ.-Mnjot John Forman^ to’ be ‘ ‘Eh's,^^%ice 
“toveUee. • " 

. 2l8t Ditto. — Lieut. John Foidyce, from 04lh 
' Fboif, to be ‘ FIrstiictft. vice Ifrlmttnd H®ury 
• Plunkett, who rif. bpoA h. p. ^4tH FtUbE 
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2nU lobn Fraser, in»in 

10th P«oc, t0<toe Lteut. >lce VViUisra Joiiwsou,' 
who rctw upon b. p. 16th Foot ; Hoti. Chichester 
Th(»n^ dkeffingtoh For^oiV to be Bus. by p. yice 
Hesstmg, whb ret. 

28th Ditto.— (iapti Cndboit French, to be Msjor 
by p. vice Crole, who ret. ; LiciU. John Bvalt 
Aeklom, to be (’apt. by p. vice French ; Em. 
John Abrabain Whittaker, to be Lieut, by p. vice 
Ackloin ; Kns. Samuel James Ornmtner Irving, 
from l.Hrii Foot, to be Eos. vice Whittaker. 

48th Ditto. — Lieut. Henry Ghailes Smithwaite, 
from 46th Foot, to bo Lieut, vice Anthony Doik*- 
ian n-t) who ret. upon h. p. 46th Foot. 

54th Ditto — Ens. Lancelot Edwaid Wood, to 
be Li« ut. by p. vice Schoofl, who ret. ; (lowland 
Motlat, Geiif. tb he Eni. by p. vice W'ood. 

55th Ditto. — Oustavus Travers Diooke, gent, to 
be Em. by p. vice Holder, app. to 13th Foot. 

(15th Ditto. — Capt. Henry Anderson Alorslicad, 
from h. p. tnialf. to be C.ipt. vice St**piie>, who 
retire.^. 

80th Ditto. — Lieut. John West, to be (’apt. by 
p. Vice Andoison, who ret.; «Mn*i. (Icorge Den- 
shire, h) be Li**nt. by p. vice West ; Ch.nle^ 
Rich.'ird Ihlerton, gent, to be Ens. by p vice 
Denslilir. 

9*2nd Ditto. — Lieut. Benjamin Duff, to be fa pt. 
by p, vice O’FairoJl, who ret.; Ens. lliehanl 
CiosB, to be Lieut, by p. viie Dutf ; Samuel 
Wood Miirny, gent, to be Ens, by p, vuc Cross. 

94th Ditto. — I.loiil, Theobald Butler, from b. p. 
14th Foot,' to be Luut. repaying the vice 
Fordice, app. to 21 st Foot. 

Rifle* Biigade. — Kirh.'iid Luther AA.it-.oii, g*nt. 
to be Sec.- Lieut. I)> p. vite Fiarvr, who ict. 

Lnattadicd. — Lieut. Kdmuud Cciiu^s, fioni Ath 
Foot, to be Oipt. ol Inf. by p. 

Meniorandiini. — The half-pay of the under- 
mentioned othcei's has been caticcUed from the 
22nd inst. inclusive, u[>oii their Kccivlng a corn- 

ijiyted allywancc for tbdr cooimissions:— 

Ens. William Octavius Atkin»on, h. p. nnatt.; 
Eq». Joseph Strong, b. p nnatt,; Lieut, fleniy 
Fitr_,trd» b. p, list Foot; (^iiar.-JMaat. WiUiam 
fJassett TeJlon, ret. full pa> Ath ID. Act. B.dt.; 
C^apt. )oIiii Kerr, h. p. incorporated MlUtia Batt. 
of Upper Canada ; Ena. Ziba Marcu,s FhUhpa, 
h. p. Incor}H>rated Militia Batt. of (’pper Caiuda ; 
Deputy Judge Advocate Edwfaid Braharon Bren- 
ton, h. Lieut. Lewis PauU, h. p, 3id Jane 
Batt. King’s German Legion. 

The commission of Paymaster Williatn Leslie, 
of the AOtb Foot, has been cancelled from the 
22nd inst. incluaive, be having receiv^ a com- 
muted allowance. 

THE klLITIAAKD YEOMANRY CORPS 

OURINO THE PRESENT YEAR. 


Tenth, or luverneia-aliire Regt, of Militia.— Sir 
John iniips, Ikart. to be Capt. vice James (Jrant, 
deceased. 

Doi set Regt. of Volonleer Yeomanry Cavalry. — 
James Luck Buckland, Gent*, to be Assist.-Surg. 

JAMIARY ir. 

Fiteshire Militia. — Robert Fi'ederick North 
Bukerton Mowhra>, Ksq. lo, be Capl. , hidward 
Kenwick, Gent, to be Lieut.; Andrew Wilhu*, 
Cent, to be Ens. 

bifeNlnre Yeomanry C.ivalry. — John NVlnic 
Afclville, E^tj. to be Major, vice Wcinyss, if-^, ; 
Lieut. Sir David Eiskiric, Bart, lo be Cipt. \ir< 
Melville, prom.; James Weinyss, Geni. to b« 
laeut. vice Sir David Er«kine, ]iroin.; James 
Stenhouse, M.D.do be Snrg. 

Montgomer> diirc Yeomanry Cavaliy. — iliavnl 
Pugh, E^q. to be VIdjor; Henry Adolphus l*io( toi, 
Esq. to be t’apl. ; Prvcc Bucklc> W illi itrits, r.Mj. 
to be Capt.; John J)dVivs C'oirie, Ksq. to bt- 
C.ipl.; Robcit ALiurire Honiioi M.iiuicc, E-q. to 
be Capt. ; Edward AViIllamr*<«, Gent, to hr Lieut.; 
Thomas Beck, Gent. ^ be Lieut.; Dhvid Hauner,, 
Gem. lo be Lieut.; EiUvaitl ( oiiroy, (i( nt. to lu- 
Lieut. ; John Buckley AViHiamts, juii. (.hiu. to be 
Comet; Evan Slcphmis, Gent, to be Cornet; 
John Kobins'm Jones, G( ill. lo be Comet, ilirhird 
Williams, Gent, to be Cornet; Rich^id John 
Davies, Clerk, to be Ch.tplam; Mam me Lloyd 
Jones, Gent, to be Suig. 


JANUARY 21. 

Soutliein Regt. of \oUin;.h*\inBhiio Aioimnry 
Cavaliy. — John Hassall, F.-q, to be Capt. vi»-e 
Chaihoii, <lec. 

The King's Rogt. of OhetJiire Yeoin.inry C i- 
valiy.— Lieut. Thomas Worthiiigluu, to he Capt. 
vite W'^ilbrahaitj Egeiton, pioiii- 

i«le of Pill berk and W’aieham Troop of Yen- 
inanry Cavalry.— Edw.irdAVt Id, Gent, to be Lieut. 


JA>LARY 31. 

Royal Slierwood Foiesttrs, or NottinghaTn.shirc 
dlegt. of Militia.— Robert Thomas Hewelt, Gent, 
to be Lieut. 

WTnteibonine and Supktoii Troop of (Bouces- 
tershuc Veomanry (j.ivalry, — Robert J.tnies Elton, 
Cent, to be LK'ut.^ Thomas Jones, jiin. Gent, to 
be Cornet. 

Alverton Troop pf Gloucestershire Yeomauiy 
Cavalry. — AATIIjaip Chester Master^ Esq. to bp 
Capt, ; William Taswell, Gent, to tieut.; 
John Codrington> Gent, to be Cornet. 


^EBRUARX 7. ^ , 

Raft‘ Etuex Regdhu; Miluia.-^@DV Geoige 
BJake, to be OapL vk’e Ahdfrson. < 


lANUARY K 

AA^«l|^ofiier#et Rt;gL nf<Yeomiry Cavalry.-— € • February 14 . 

PhiUj||$road|neail, B«q. AO be (?apL Lymington Troop of Yeomanry Cavaliy. - 

Rorth Seiperiiat IlfiigjUQf YeoriMKOry Cavalry ,, Francia Hyde, Gent, to bo'IJifeat. 

Crtpdalj to be Uent. ; Wsocceatershihre Yeomanry CBvalry>>>-W4lhuii 

^iUiam C^atk|t.Gont*ti;( . s* Bennett, Esq. to be Capt. Edward Dixon, Genf. 
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to !)« Fit'it>Li«at. ; WilUftiit RohikJ, Gent, to t)e 
Sec.-Lk*ut. ^ 

VEBRJARY J7. 

Flintshire Militia. — Edward Taylor Massy, Esq. 
to be Capt. 

Ro>al Lanarkshire Militia. — Ens. Alexander 
Kennowie Fotheringhain, to be Lieut, vice Hugh 
McKenzie, res. 

Wirksworih Troop of Derbyshire Yeomanry 
Cavahy. — Francis Green (JoiMlurn, ♦o be Capt.; 
Fliilip Ilubbersty, Gent, to be Comet. 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Royal East India Volunteert. — Ens. Harvey 
Dickmson, to be Lieut, vice Parish, who resiles; 
Joiin Ronglas Close, Gent, to be Ens. vice Dickin- 
son. 


MARCH 2. 

lioyal Sherwood Foi esters, or Nottinghauisliire 
jile;;t. of Mihti.'i, — Chain pio^ Calvert, Gent, to be 
Lusign. 

MARCH (1. 

South Avon Tioop of Yeomanry Cavalry. - 
rhoinas Peniuddocke, Gent, to be Lient. vice 
iTeorge Du if, res. 


Surrey Regt of Yeomanry Cavalry.— Sir Henry 
Fletcher, liart. to be Capt. vice Taylor, res. 

MARCH 13. < 

llerefpidshirf Regt, of Militia.- Joseph Yorke, 

L»q. to be C.ipt. 

M%RC11 Ifi. 

West Kent Regt. of Militia. — Lieut. Col. Sir 
John Keiiiiard Shaw, Hart, to be Colonel, vice the 
Mai quia Caiitdofi, ivs* 


MARCH 20. 

West Kent Regt. of Militia. — Major James Best, 
to be Lieot.-Cul. vltjc Shaw, prom.; Capt. Robert 
Tnrbcvllle Binglr.ai, to be Major, vice Bejt, 
promoted. 

LyiTiitigt,o!i Troop Of Yeomanry Cavalry. — 
Fiederkk West, Esq. ip be Capt. vice Pringle 
Taylor, resigned. 

MARCH 27. 

Hereford Regt. of (]reorge Cope Ibbs, 

(ient. to bo ilhm. ; Cavendish Main wAring^WtllOck, 
Gent, to be Ens.; Joseph Sbwafd, Gent, to be 
Ens. ; Henry Symons, Gent, to be Ens! ; Daniel 
Evans, Gent, to be Ensign. 


MARCH. 30. > 

Royal Westminster Regt. of MUHia.'* -Hbiary 
Price, Esq. to bb Capt. 
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2im1 Regt. of West York Aftlitia. —William 
Markham, Esqv t’o be .^Cokmcl, vicn ViacoqDt 
Downe, deo. 

3iV!> Ditto.— Henry Bleades; Esq.! to be #apjt. 
vice Thorold, res. ; Edmund FitzEnsdice Robin^ 
son, Gent, to be Lieut, vice JeHreys, dec. 

Yorkshire'.Hussar Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
—Thomas Fairtax, Esq. to be Capt. vice Robin- 
son, dec. ; Thomas Oliver Oascofgne, Esq. to be 
Capt. vice Fox, dec. 

Mansfield Troop of Sherwood Rangers.— Edward 
Percy, Gent, to be Lieut. ; Godfrey Tallents, Gent, 
to be Cornet. 

AraiL .3. 

Royal Angkssea Militia. — Williani Barton Pat^ 
ton, Gent, to be Sec .-Lieut, vice H. Junes^ prom. 

2nd Regt. of West Vork Militia. — Charles John 
Brandling, Esq. to be Majoi, vice Priestley, res. 

Yotksliuv Hussar Regt. of \ eoinanry Cav.ilry.— 
Cornet John Hodgson, to be Lieut, vice Crosse, 
res. ; Cornet Digby Caley, to be Lieut, vice Fair- 
fax, ptoni. ; Cuitu^ Richaul Silver Gascoigne, 
Gent, to bo Lieut, vice T. O. Gascoigne, prom. ; 
George Anne, Gent, to be Comet, vice Rudgson, 
pioin. , lliohnrd Thomas |,ue, Gent, to be Comet, 
vice Caley, prom. 


Al'RIL 13. 

Royal Cornw ill Afllliia, or Duke of CornwalPs 
Rangers.- Henry Prynn Andrew, Esq. io be 
Capt. vice Cole, res. 


Vl*Rll. 17. 

Berwickshire Militia. — David Gunsell Jchb, 
Esq. late C^pt. in the 3rd Light Dragoons, to be 
Captain. 

2nd Rpgt. of West York Militia.— Viscount 
Polliugton, to be Capt. ; Hon. Arthur Lascellcs, 
to be Capt.; Joshua Samuel Crompton, E^q. to be 
Ca(*t. ; Ens. William Walker, to be Lieut! vice 
Elhs, res. 

South Gloucester Light Inf. Regt. of Militia. 

Ens. George Hawker, to be Lieut, vide L6stcr, 
deceased. 

South Hants Militia. — John Barrow, Gant, to 
be Lieut. 

Surrey Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. — Wtllfa^ 
Lowter Jones, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Bart. prom. ; John Lewis Ricardb, Gent, 
to be Coracti Vice Fhilipson, res. 


APRIL 20. 

Repton and Gresley Troop of Dcrby.«hire Yeo- 
nianry Cavalry. — Sir George Crew'c, Bait, to be 
Capt,; John Beaumont, Gent, to be Lieut.; 
EdWiitd ktiitioiSy HoMhn, Gent, td be Jjieut. 

APRIL 24. 

Queen’s own Regt. Jf Tower Hamlets MUifia* 
— rhomaa Chalmers,^ Gent, to be Lledl.’^^ice 
Randal], retihid; ArrbibBid Bennett iHbohhia, 
Gent, to be Lieut, vice Coppeb, retired; 

Anindcl and of ’YebmaHry 

Cnyalry.—CodnetThomas Sanctuary, to be McHt. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


APRIL 2T. 

Firs^t ' iletjt. of ilMi '^)uice ' of Lan(^Bit>l'*9 
Milij^a. — ^The Hon. Richard Bootle Wilbraham, 
to be Major, vic6 Parke’, dec. " 

• MAY 1 . 

'Difetby and Chaddesden Troop of Derbyshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry.— John Bell Crompton, Esq. 
to be Capt. ; Nathaniel Story, Cent, to be Liciit. ; 
Henry Sarhevcll Wilinot, Gent, to be Comet. 

The King's Regt. of Cheshire Yeomanry Ca- 
valry. — Hon. Thomas Erskinc, to be Capt. vice 
Newuham, res. ; Cornet Samuel Williams, to be 
Lieilt. vice Cratrix, res.; A«»i»l.-Snrg. Richard 
Bro'adbent, to be Surg. vice Cooksoii, ree. ; 
Richard Dean, Gent, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Broadbeni, prom. 


aiAV 4 . 

Berks Militia. — Charles Sawyer, jnn. F.aq. to 
be Chpt. ; Arthur William Forrest, K.sq. to he 
Capt. { Henry Greenway, (Jent, to be Ensign. 

Derbyahite Old Militia. — Tffc Right Hon. Henry 
Manners Lord Waterpaik, to pc Colonel, vice 
Uallon, dec. 


Arundel and Bramber Corps of Yeomanry 
Cavalry.— Jervoiso- Clarke Jervpise, Gent, to be 
Carnet, vice Sanctnary, pronK 

Salisbury Volunteer Inf.intry. — William Faw- 
cuWi Gent, to be Ena. vice T. (). Stevens, res. 

Wirksworth Troop of Derbyshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry.— Cornet Philip Unbbersfy, to be Lieut, 
by prom. 

Botiiherii (West Riding) Regt. of Yconi.inry 
C?av!(Iry.*— Cornet John Brewin, to be Lieut, vice 
>8orby, res. ; thellon. Henry Howard, to be Lieut, 
Tlcc Clark ; Benjamin Bonun, Gent, to be Lieut, 
vice Hgyland; Cornet Charles Jackson, to be 
Licot. vJcf Yarborough} Thomas Dunn Jdlcocki 
tieut. to be Cornet. 


MAY 18 .^ 

' .-Dorset .Regt. of Y’eomanry Cavalry. — Henry 
Oglander, Cent, to pe Cornet, vicq Cox, prom. 

North Hants Yeomanry Cavalry — George 
Erl wards Heatbeote, Gcot. to be Lient.; William 
Bendon Heatbeote, Gent.' to be Cornet. 

WestniQitiland YebWanry Cavalry. — Matthew 
Atkinson, Esq. to be Major, vice Edward Wil- 
Hams HbsMl, prom. ; James Atkinson* Esq. to be 
€apt^ Yk* Matthew Atkinson, proui.o Andrew 
Cnif, Gelit. to be Lient. vice James Atkinson, 
WjilUHin Busbby, Gent, to bb.Lkut. vice 
.TtHU^slill^son, dec. ; Richard Born, Gent, to be 
Andrew Craig, prom. • 

/The Hliyt's fit Cboihire Yeomanry Ca- 
v^ry,— HjSmpbiil'TraBbrd, Esq. to be Capt. vice 
Henry ^ 9 oke, prom. ; Herbert, Boyer, Gent, to 
be U^nt^vi^ Worthington, prom.}’ William 
Jt>!awson'GiMtrix> Gent, tokbe Cornet, viicd Ogilvic» 
tcjilgnedi ^ , p . ' • ■ 



"‘feast Middlesex flegt. of Militia.— , 
Esq. to be Capt. 


MAY ‘ia. 

Fi^st Regt. of the DukcJOf- Laheaster's own 
Militia. — Fredeiick William Rutledge, Gent, i<v 
be Lieut, vice Ainsworths Vec* 


JUNE 1 . 

Wirksworth Troop of Derbyshire Yeoinamv 
Cavalry.— Alfred Arkwright, Gent, to be Cornel , 
vice Hubbersly, prom. 


JUN£ 6. 

W>9t Kent Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. — John 
Haywaid, Gent, to be Comet, vice Hopkiii', 
resigned. 

Y'oikshire Hussar Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalij. 
— Richaid Silvei Gascoigne, Cent, to be Capt. 
vice Markh.im, res.; John Simpson, Gent.^io hr 
Lieutenant. 

Southern West Riding ^Regt. of Ycom.iiny 
Cnvaby.— Benjamin Booinei , Gent, to be Cornel, 
vice Close, ie». ; Edward Alien Walker, (Jent. to 
be Cornet, vice ThorjM.', res.; Anthony Butler Si 
Leger, Gent, to bu Cornet, vice Cartwright, u-h. , 

Royal Maylor YYofcianry Cavilry. — Itichaid 
Ilaiiiiicr Hilton, Gent, to be Cornet. 

The King's Kegt. of Clieshlre Yeomanry C.i- 
valry. — Robert Worthington, Gent, to be Cornel, 
vice Williams, prom. 


JUNJS 12 . 

North Salopian Regt. of Yeomanry Ciiv^Iiy.— 
Chailcs Cl.ty, Gent, to be Cornel,; 'IhomaMDicken 
Brown, Gent, to be Cornet. ^ 

South Salopian He^t. of Y’coinamy Cavaliy.— 
W. Arebibald Eylon, Gent, to be Cornel ; Edw.nd 
Hickman, Gent.^to be Veterinary Surgeon. 


JUNE 15 . 

Royal EastMuldlesex Minfin.— Edward llctlu i 
ington, F.sq. to he Capt.; Howe Courtenay Daniel, 
Esq. to be Capt. 

East Kent Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. — Cornet 
Frederick Biockmau, to be Lient. vice Honywood ; 
Philip Honywood, Gent, to be Cornet, vice 
*lBr<K:kinaii, Oeoige Gipps, Gent, to be Cornel, 
vice Ashton Oxenden. 


itINS, 19 . 

West Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Cavaby. — 
Henry Dawbeny Harvey, Esq, to be Capt. 

BaBsbury Virfanteer Infantry. --John Sparshatt, 
to be Cfipt. vice Pain, reti. ; Thomus Noi- 
wood Chubb, Gent, to bo Lient. vine Sparshatt, 
from.} John Andr^ws,^ Gent. - to bn Surg. vice 
Sampson, res. , 

22 . •* . 

<Worcel)tersl4re. Yeomanry Cavalry,*.- Willltuu 
Fellowes, Gent* to bo Cornet. 

Kegt. West York Militia.— John. Wik^on, 
jun. Esq. to,^ Capt. 

these Coi^^idill and Appolntntluils will 
in fuM be ^Ub’Wb Gaaetto. 
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STATIONS OF THE' ARMY ON THE 1st OF JULY, 1832. 

AVD HEFEHENCE 10 THE lOttEin’fl SEE VICE OF 


K(‘giint>iit9 and Slatious of Stations of 
Corps. Troops or Scr- Iteaeivc 

vice Companies. Companies. 


Year of Year W 

Ooing IUw.n. B^.»d 

reign Poieign vili . 

Service. Service. bUsUmeat. 


1st Life-gds. 
‘2nd do. . . 

Rl. llorse-gds. 
1st Drag.-gds. 
^d ilo . . 

3rd do . . 

4th do . . 

,^)thdo , . * 
(3tli do . . 

7 th do . . 

1 st J^ragoons 
2hd do . 

3rd do . . 

4th do . . 

6tii do . . 

7 th JJossars 
8th do . . 

Ptii Lancers 
10th I lussars 
1 Ith Lf. I>rag, 
12tii Lancers 
13th Lt, Drag. 
14lh do . . 

15th Hussars 
H>th Lai;reis 
17th do . . 
RLWag. Train 
Gr. Gds.hthat 
2d bat. 

! 3d bat. 

Coldst. J 1st bt. 
I Gds. \ ‘2d bt. 
Sc. Fu. r Istbt. 
Gds. \ 2d bt. 
1st Foot, 1st bat. 

2d bat. 
2ud do . . 

3rd do . . 

4th do . . 

5th do . . 

6th <to . . 

7th do . . I 

8th do . . 

9th do . / 

lOth do . . ! 

Iflth do * . i 
I2th do . . ! 

K3th do . , 
14th do . . I 
15th do . . 

jeihi do , . I 

I7thdo . . 


Windsor . 
Regent’s Park 
Hyde Park 
Nottingham J 
Kdinburgh 
Rrightoli . . 

Dundalk . J 
Newlnidge .j 
Caliir . 
Horchester J 
Cancel bury J 
Hfrtninghain . 
Glasgow . .i 
Bombay , . 
Longford , . 
Norwich . . 

Newcastle . . 
Dublin . . 
OubJiu , . 

Bengal , . 

Cork , . . 
Madras ^ . 
Hounslow , , 
Manchdkter . 
Bengal . . 
BalhncoUig . 
Hythe . . . 

Ring's Mews 

Dublin . . 

PoTtman Street 
W estminstcr 
Towerof Lond. 
Westminster 
K night sbridge 
Triuidad . . 

Fort George 
Bombay • ^ 
Bengal • . 
N.S. Wales . 
Gibraltar 
Bombay* . , 
Malta ■ , . 
Halifax N. S. 
Cork . . . 

Zatite . . 
Santa Maura * 
Gibraltar . ' . 
Bengal . . 
Portsmouth 
Montreal . . 
Bengal . , 
Wadea 


Chatham 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 
iFermoy 
[Chatham 
Bristol 
lllull . 


Boyle . 
Brceoiv 
Drogheda 
Chatham . 


|Newca!|. on T 
Chatham • , , 
Chatham 


France 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Spain 

Poitugal 

Spain 

Buen. Ayros 
Holland 


j 1816 Fran'^e 
I 1818 Franco 
18*23 Bengal 

1813 Portugal 
1828 Portugal 

1828 Portugal 

1814 Spain 
1816 France 

1823 Bombay 
e nts vari ous periods 

1828 Portugal 
1818 France 
1318 France 
1814 France 
1818 France 
1814 France 
1828 Portugal 

1831 Madras 


1827 flVmidad’ 


1831 iBengal 


Collyer ^ 
Gieenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Col Iyer 
Col. & Cane 
Or. & Cane 
Col.& Cane 
Col Iyer 
Hopkinson 
G reenwood 
IlopkinsOn 
Hopkinson 
Gr. & Ar. 
Ciroeniruod 
Gr. & Ar. 
Gr. 5c Ar. 
Gr. & Cane 
Col. Sf Cane 
Gr. &c Ar. 
Greci^wood 
Greenvrood 
Greenwood 
Greenwood 
Hop. lane 
Grwnwood 

r 


Ashley 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Gj. h Atk. 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Gri Ar. 

On. 

UoplunsQn 
Gr. & Ai. 
Gre^j^od 
Greenwood 
I Greenwood 
pUWd 
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Rc^giineata and 
Gorpti 

• 

Stations of 
Troops or Ser- 
vice Companies. 

• 

Stfttiotis of 
Reserve 
Compunteo. 

1 Year of 
Going 
• on Fo. 

1 reign 
jServtce. 

Year of 
Return- 
ing fiom 
Foieigh 
Service. 

Whence 

RetOjiucd. 

Agents. 
British and 
lri»h Esta- 
blishiiioiit. 

18th Foot . 

Weedon . 

• « • • 

1 

1832 

‘Corfu 

Greenwood 

19th 4io . . 

St. Vincent 

Sunderland 

•! ike 



Fitter 

20th^do . . 

Bpmbay , 

Chatham . 

1819 



Greenwood 

21st do . . 

Chatham'* 



1827 

St. Vincents. 

Greenwood 

22nd do . . 

Jamaica 

Plymouth . 

1826 



G rcenwQod 

23rd do . • 

Gibraltar . 

Belfast . . 

1823 


, 

CJr. h At. 

24th do . . 

Quebec 

Carlisle 

. 1829 



Collyer 1 

25fhd0 . . 

Demefata 

Kdinburgh 

. 1826 


, 

Uieciiwood 

26tli do . . 

Bengal 

Chatham* . 

.! 1828 


' 

Lauiie 

27th do '. 

Limerick . 

.... 

1 

1831 

Barbadocs 

Gr. Al Ar, 

28tbdo' . * . 

N aas . . 

.... 

1 

.1 . . 

1830 

Corfu 

Wat. & Kf. 

29«hdo . . 

Mauritius . 

Belfast 

1826 



Gr. it Cane 

30th do • > 

Fnniskillen 


.! . . 

1829 

-Madras • 

Gj. lN Ai. 

3l8t do . . 

Bengftl 

Chatham . 

.1 1«2.> 



Gioenwoud 

32nd do . . 

Quebec 

Tralee . . 

.i 1830 



Jlop.OtC’aiie 

Ollrd^do . . 

Portsmouth* 

.... 

i 

1832 

J amaica 

Gieenwood 

34th do . . 

Halifax, A . S 

Galway 

. 1829 



Gr. A Cane 

36th do . . 

Northampton 

. . 

. . . 

1832 

Barbadoes , 

Gieenwood 

36tlk do • . 

Barbadocs 

Kinsale 

. 1830 

■ 

1 

Price h Ar. 

37th do i • 

Bejnnuda . , 

V oiigliall . 

. 1830 



Law.& Cane 

38th do . . 

Bengal . . 

Chatham . 

. 1818 



Greenwood 

39tU do . . 

S. Wales . 

Chatham . 

. 1827 



Gieenwood 

40th do . . 

Bombay . . 

Chatham . 

. 1824 



Law rie 

41st do . . 

iMadras 

Chatham . 

. 1822 



G reenwooil 

42nd do . . 

Gibi altar . 

Berwick . 

. 1823 



Gieenwood 

43rd do . . 

Dublin 

. . . • 


1830 

Gibraltar 

Gr. Ai.^ 

44fch do . . 

Bengal . . 

(batham . 

. 1822 


r 

Gieenwood 

45th do . . 

Madras . . 

(’hatham . 

. 1819 



tireenwood 

46ch do . . 

.Madras 

Chatham . 

. 1813 



Creenwootl 

47th do . . 

Newry 

.... 

. 

1829 

Bengal 

Gr. & Au 

48lh do . . 

Madras 

(Chatham . 

. 1817 



Grcenwtx^d 

49th do . . ’ 

Bengal 

Chatham . 

1822 

j 


Grcfiiiwood 1 

50tb do . . 

Dublin . . 


. . 

1 1827 

Jamaica 

Gr.'& Ax, 

.01st do . . 

Corfut . . . 

Chester 

. 1821 

1 


Kirkland 

.52nd do • . 

Waterford . . 

.... 

. 

1831 ilIalifiixN.S. 

Gr. & Cahei 

53rd do . . 

Gibraltar . . 

Stockjmrt . 

1829 



Greenwood 

64th do . * 

Madras 

Chatham . 

. 1819 



Greenwood ; 

55th do . . 

Madt-as . .jCliathani . 

, ^821 



Greenwood 

66th do . . 

Jamaica . . Spike Island 

. 1831 



Gr. Ca. 1 

67lh' do . . 

Madras . .! 

Chatham . 

. 1825 



Greenwood ' 


do . 
5.0tli do . 
60 t}^do iliit 
Ud 

61st do « 
62Qddo / 
63rd do . 
64th do . 
65th do . . 
66th do . 
67th do . 
68th do . 
6yth do . 
70th do . 
71st do . 
72nddQ . 
73rd do . 


bat.j 

bat. 


Ceylon 

Mullingar 

Gibraltar 

Dublin 

[Ceylon 

!j^. S. Wales 
ftirr . 
iBerbice 
Kingston 
iGibraltar 
Clare Castlo 


Fe/moy 

^!)magh 

• •« * 

Londonderry 
iChatham 
Chatham 


Kilkenny 
Bermuda . . 

Corfu , 


Butlevant 

Dublin 

Galway 


Kinsale 


Dui^dfiie 
Aberdeen 
Jersey . 


1828 


1830 

me 

1830 

1*829 


18^9 

1827 

1831 


mi 


1829 


Bengal 


1829 :BerbHe 


1828 


1829 

1827 


, Gibraltar 


Up. Canadaj 
Canada 


iGr. & Ar. 
^r. & Ar. 
Gr. Ar. 
Gr. At. 
;Gr: & ^Vr.’ 
'(jfeeuwood 
Collyer 
Gr. &c At, 
Gr. 4 Ar. 
GK&Atk 
Gh & At: 
Hopk.&c Ca, 
Kirki dt Ca. 
Gr. & Ar. 

Green w'ood 
Lawrie 


Ordered to New South Wales. 


t Ordered home. 





ftcgiineniB dud j Stations oi \ 
Corps. J Troops or Ser- I 
I vice Companies. I 


■ Year of Year of 

Stations of I ^<>.^“6 Return- 

Reserve on Fo- ing from| 

Companies, j reign ! Foreign 
[Service. Service. 


74th Foot 
75th do . 

76th do . 

77th do . 

78th do . 

79trido . 

80tli do . 

81st do . 

82nd tio . 

^rd do . 

84th do . 

85th do . 

86th do . 

87th do . 

88th do . 

89 til do . 

90th do . 

91st do . 
92iiddo . 

93i*d do . 

94th do » 

95th do . 

96t!i do . 
y^th do , 

98tli do . 

99th do . 

Uiflo R.lst bnt.l 


iTeinpIemore . • . 

jCapo of G. PI.;Brlstol . 
lAthlone • 

Ijarnaioa 
'Ceylon 
jYork Ij. C 
'Dublin 
; Bolton 
'I'Miuj^urgh 
jCastlebar . 


Buttevant . . 

Istirling Castle 
Perth . . . 


Portsmouth 


.'Jersey . . 

. Devonport 
. Landguard Ft.l 


HI. SfafFC 


2 ml bat. 


I Jamaica 
!Bldckburn 
I Antigua 
|Mduritms 
jCorfu . 

Dc^nport 

Gla^ow . .j . . . 

Manchester . 

Limerick , . . 
Baibadoes .Ayr . . 
Malta . . .!( Chatham 
ICorfu . . .(iucrns<7 

Halifax N.S. iSheeriies-. 
jCe^lon . .J.’lonmel 
jCape of G. II, [Cardiff 
|lVlauiiiius j ,J)iogheda 
N. Brurylwirk Dover 


1830 


1830 


1827 


1824 

1826 I 

1825 I 


1827 


orps 


Vido .i . 'Dover 


llythe 


1826 1 

1831 

1825 


1831 

1831 

1832 
1829 

1831 


Whence 

Retfirued. 


1831 

1831 

1831 

1827 


Bermuda 

[Canada 


Cephalonia 

Beimuda 

Mauritius 

C'eylon 

Malta 


Madras 
Corfu 
Jamaica 
J amaica 


Agents. 
Uriti«h and 
1 riiili Ksia- 
blislnncnt. 


A 


, Agents. 

iGiecn\voo<l 

,Giecuuood 

I Kirkland 

'Kirkland 


IsulVtstJndi 

Regiment 1’rinidad 
2nd dilti) , Bahamas 
Ceylon Bifle 
Regiment . Ceylon 
Cape Mounted 

Riflemen Cape of G. I LI 
Royal Afiicon 

Colon. Corps, Sicira J^eone 'Kirkland 

RL Newfound- , /.^ 

land Veteran 

CompanicM liSewfoundland 
HI. New South I 
Wales V''et. 

Companies N.S. Wales 
Royal Malta 

Penciblcs Malta . . 


1823 ! 

1824 ! 

1824 

1824 

1825 
1825 
1825 

1825 

1826 

, Detachments various periodsj Greenwood 


Hop. & At. 
Greenwood 
Gr. & Ar. 
Gr. & Ar* 
Brent 
Lawrio . 
Gr. 

Greenwood 

Lawrie 

Gr, &c Ar. 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Gi ten wood 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Green wood 

Hopkinson 

Gr. Ar. 

Greenwood 

Kirkland 

r.awrie 

Greenwood. 

Gr. 5c Ar. 

Gieenwood 

Gr. &. Ca. 

Gieenwoftd 

Greenwood 


Kirkland 


Kirkland 

i 

jKiydand 


UKOIMHNfAI* AC ENTS.' 

Ai'iiiit, Hoiuiigh, & Co. tit'in.itcr St. Dnb, 
Atihlcy, J.'ime.s, l:i5. Regent Street. 
Atkinson, Juhn, Ely Flace, DtihUu. 

Dieni, Timothy, 10, St. Jainrs'.s Flace. 
Cane, Kl(.hai(i, aiul Cu. Dawson St. Duhli|i. 
Colljcr, Gfo. Sam. Faik Place, St. 

Filtei, Godirey, 34, AVvlbeck Stjeet. 
Greeiiwooil, Cox, llaiinnei.««k‘>, and Cox, 
CiMig’s Court. 

Hopklnwn, Rarlon, ami Knyvett, 3, Re 
gent Slruel. 

KirklftuU, John* (Gen. At^nt,) tih, Pall Mall, 
Lawiu', John, Robert 8t. Adelphi. 

Price, Will. F. 34, Craven St, Strand. 
Watson, WiUiau], 63, Ch.iiloTte jStr^tKti] 
FottUnd place. 


General Agents for the Jtecruiiin^ Servicer • 

Gi^at BrUaih — John Kirkland, Psq. 80, Pall Mall. ' 

Ireland — Sir Bagenall W. Burdett, Bart* Dublin* 

Agents for the*Deccan Prize Money, ^ ‘ 

l,,ieuL-Colonel Arbuthnot and John Kirkland, Ksq. Oflice, Bp, i*all Mall. 


N* B. A reference to the List o£ Agehts will explai|i the al^hreviations. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTUS. 

• 

At Sleuth Afford, the Lady of Capt. Forest, 
R.K. of a daughter, t 

May 3l3t. At Plymonth, the Lady of Major 
Semple, 35lh Regiment, of a son. 

June aiiii. In Baudon, (he Lady of Lient. Wil- 
liam J. Cleike, 77ih Rcglmeot, of a daughter. 

June 8th. At Primstead, near Emswortb, the 
Lady ot Lient. 11. Walker, coinmandiiig His Ma- 
jesty’s Steam Vessel Alban, of a son. 

At Buiilogne-snr-Mcr, the Lady of Lieut. Hyml- 
inan, 11th Light Dragoons, of a son. 

At Marley House, near Exmouth, the Lady»of 
Capt. Phillips, of a daughter. 

At Porlhiil House, near Bidefurd, the Lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Coidon, of a son. 

At IVcetolk Piiors, Hants, the Lady of Capt. 
M. C* Trevillioii, of a son. 

June 14th. The Lady of Lieut. C. Caddecot, 
ILN. of a daughter, still born. 

Jane Idth. At Dalcliosule, tfic Lady of Lieut.- 
C<doiiel McDonald, C.IL 92nd llighlandeis, of a 
daughter. 

June 17lh. At Porchester, the Lady of Lieut. 
Jervis Cooke, R.M. of a daughter. 

Hie Lady of £. Napier, Esq. Purser, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

At Malta, Lieut. Sidney Ikrkwith, Rifle Bri- 
gade, to Elizabeth, eWeat daughter of S. Harvey, 
Esq, mastci builder of the Dock yard at Malta. 

May Iflth, Lieut. L E. Lane, of His Ma- 
jesty’s cutter SAvan, to Lametta Maude, daughtei 
of the late W., Bluett, Esq. of Halton, Cornwall. 

May 17th. A* Lerwick, Shetland, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Henry Br.md, R.N. to Christina Cecilia, 
second daughter of Jaihes Grcig, Esq. Procmator 
Fiscal of Shetland. 

Mil} 22nd. At Bath, Major R. Hamilton Fo- 
tlieiTiJghajn, of the Madias F.ngiucers, to Agnes 
Maiy, daughter of J. English, £s<]. and grand- 
claiighter o| Sir H. Mackworth, Bait, ;iud the 
Right Hon. Lady Ann Hamilton. 

June Sib. At Maryicboiie Church, Lieut. C. 
Jolin Bosanquet, R.N. to Charlotte Elr/a, youngest 
daughter of the late Jacob Bos^nquet, Esq. of 
Broxboornebnry, Herts. 

Vincent Wiilianis, Esq. Master, R.N, to Miss 
Elizabeth Stephens, of Stoncdiouse. 

J nne flth. At Tooting, Capt. Bowes, of (he 95tb 
Regiment, to Margaret Sibella, only child of Co- 
lonel Rice, C.B. late of the Slst Regiment. 

. June Tth. At Fareham Chuich, Lient. Chap- 
man, R.N. to Miss Chapman, ot the above place. 

At Waimfr, IJcut. S. Ross Watts, R.N. to 
Mary Asm, youbgept daughter bf the late Rev. 
Charles Philpi^, Hector of Ripple, Kent. 

At Limerick, Cornet Mathew M<Doiiagh, lOlli 
Hussars, ;to lamenu, only dsugbter of the late Dr. 
Lyiich;r of the Conniy of Galfvay, 

June 9tb. At Mallow, Brevet Major lUchaid 
Bnqworth, Sflth Regiment, to Catherine KHaa, 
ont^ daughter of the late JauA^s Nugent, Esq. of 
Irpper Sackville-strcet, Dutilin. 


At St. George’s Ilauover-sqnare, Capl. H. 
Bowden, Scots Fusilecr Guards, son ot J. Bow- 
den, Esq. Grosvenor-place, to Emma, daugbtei of 
the late G. Norman, Esq. of Broinle> Coimiiou, 
Kent. 

At Esher, Commander Frederick Chamier.ILN. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late John Soane, Esq. 
of Chelsea. 

June Iflth. At Broadwater Church, Worthing, 
Lieut.-Cu1oneI Riddall, K. H. to Afary Anuc, 
youngest daughter of the late George D.iysli, Esq. 

Jane ‘ilst. At Kingston, Major C. C. Taylor, 
20th Regiment, to Nancy, eldest dauglilei oi J. 
O. Bnrslem, Esq. of the Ordnance Department, 
Port.smouth. ♦ 

June 21st. At Newchurch, Isle of W^^ht, 
Lieut. William Brecdon, R.N. to Waller, eldest 
daughter of the late John Kearney, Esq of the 
county of Kilkenny, Ireland. 

DEATHS. 

CO|^NEl.. 

April lllh 18.32. Handfield, h. p. ('orn. Gen. 

I.ir.tn KN \NT-( OI-ONF L. 

Apiil 2nd. At Edinburgh, Hunter, East India 
Company’s Service. 

C.tl’TAINS. 

Nov. I3th 18.31. Thompson, h. p. 2nd West 
India Regiment. 

Dec. loth. At Bengal, Walton, Iflth Fool. 
March 2lst Ij>32. At Barbadot"*, Augu^•■M^l< 
donald, 1st Foot. 

Maicli 29lh. Alexander Stuart, li, p. miati. 
Apnl 17th. Ry( io, h. p. 7Slh Foot. 

Alay 5lh. Hunt, h. p. 4th Ft>ol. 

Alay 5ih, Simpson, h. p. 5th Wek India llc,;l. 

LIEUTENANTS. 

Dec. 17th IS'ri. Alorris, h. p. 70lh Foot. 

Dec. 27th. At Bengal, Crumpe, 10th Foot, 

Dec. 2t)lb. Baillie, h. p. ISth Foot. 

Feb. 3^1 1832. Angus MacduiiaUl, h. p. imatt. 
i^Feb. 4th. Al the Capo of Good Ilope, Adye, 
98lh Foot. 

Feb. loth. Brown, h. p. Malta Regiment. 

Feb. 2:jfd. Tayloi, late 4th Royal Vrtoi.ui 
Battalion. 

March DUh. At Malta, ColstOh, 73rd Fool. 
March 22nd. At Dublin, Croke, Dto Royal 
Artillery Drivers. 

March 31st. Irwin, late 11 fh Royal Vefeian 
Batt.dion. 

April Tfh. Bitrry, h. p. 83rd Foot, 

*April 15th. Mitchell, h. p. 00th Foot. 

April 20th. Keames, h. p. New Biudswick 
Feiiclbles, • ,, 

April 25th. Downing h. p. 60th Foot. 

April 2aili. Gordon, n. p. Cape Corps. 

*AIay 21st. At Cankrbury,' Chamberlain, 1st 
Drpoons. 

' Miy 22nd. At Perth, Walker, 3rd Foot. 

CORNET AND ENSIUNS. 

«* 

March 27th 1831. Evans, li. p. 03rd Foot. 

' Feh. 22nd 1832. Bell, li. p, 128th Foot, 



UKATHS. 
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Apiil 7lh. Nibbs, b. p. 3dth Voot. 

April llth. Hondtrsoii, h. p. ‘i7tb Foot. 

May. At Hanover, Conte; li. p. 1st Hussars 
Ctrmaii Legion. ■* 

quarter-masters. 

Fob. 28th. Hiohmonrl, b. p. 2n(l Diagoons. 
May 19tb, ('barters, b. p. Utb Hrengoous. 

INSPECTORS OE.M.RAT. OF HOSPlTAI.S. 

April 4tb. At the Lie of Wight, William 

Mode, )i. p. 

Alay ISth. At Liverpool, Fiaser, h. p. 

March 28th. At Manhcltn, Fi ink, li. p. Staff. 
April 2t»th. W ate is, h. p. (J2n(i Foot. 

COMMfsSAUU'l OErAllTMENT. 

Jaffia\, h. p. (’ojn.-Ccii. 

I ,ts.' ‘lain’s dkfu rv. 

Jan. hOth. Dm and, li. p. UOth Foot, 


May 20th. At I/anuockloii, Peter Hugh Davies, 
F'ttl. Purser R.N. aged 7.). 

May 2<lth. At Stniel Lodge, Rosneath, Capt. 
Alexander Campbell, U.N. 

May ;tOth. laenl, Richard Cole, 1811, R.N. 

May 3lst. At Fermoy, Capt. Robei t Mar khain, 
')Sth Regt. As the nnfurtuualc ciicnrnstancea 
wlinli led to tins tatal event iiiayfoiin the subject 
ludnlal investigation, in Justice to those piin- 
tipally iinplic'itid weiefraiH, for tin- |noseiit, tiom 
inseitiiig iiioie than tin- iollowin/ veulict of the 
|uiy Mirnijioned on the oecas,ionU)> one of the 
<’oi oners tm the county of (\)ik,bn the l''t ult. — 

“ That die dcditsed, Capf. Robert Markham, was 
killed by a bullet disthaiged from a gun or 
pisfiil, but by whom discharged no evidence has 
hi ill pioduced to enable us to asceitain ; and we 
Ipid iliat the deceased was found dead y(slcid,iy 
iMOining, shortly alter foui o’ebKk, at a place 
called the Race Couise, in the Baiunyof Condons 
and Clongibboiis, Ml the comity Coik, aforesaid.'^ 
('apt. Markham was the eldest son of the Vene-* 
labJe the Archdearon of York, grandson to the 
late Archbishop Markham, and nephew to the 
Countess of Mansfield and Sii Robei t Clifton, 
Hart. n 

Jmip 2nd. At SonierseUpIace, Frederick Edge- 
lombe. Esq. aged 115, late Coniinissiouer in Hi* 
Majesty’s V ictualling Office. 

June 2nd. At sea, on bis passage from Ceylou, 
Majoi Fiedeiick Du Vernctl, Assistant-Quarter. 
ma.Mer-Oeocral in that island. v 

June 3rd. Rear Admiral Samuel Siitlon, aged 
72. A Memoir of So/vices in our next. 

June 3vd. At Tunbridge Wells, LieiU.-Colom^l 
Tod, late of the 2t)tli Regt. 

lu Tirtlcc, Capt. Richard (RConncll, formcily* 
toi imiiiy years Adjutant of the Kerry Regiment 
of Militia, ajid previously for some tune a LlelU 
lenant of the 8Uth Regiment of Foot. 


Lieut. Rlchartl Cole, R.N. 

Commander Joseph Coxwell. 

June .Mil. At jiibtol, Major T. Thompson, 
dOUrUegt. found dead in his bcd-iyorn at th^ 
Rummer Tavern in that City. — A coioncr^ jury, 
summoned to investigate the causes of the fatal 
catastrophe, proceeded to where the deceased lay 
—the room was deluged with blood, and the body 
was lying on the floor, naked except the shirt, the 
throat cut from car to ear, quite through the wind, 
pipe, a razor on the bed, the clothes in great dis- 
order and covered v»ith blood. Lieut, and Adju- 
tant Francis knew the deceased, who wis on duty 
with witness in that district in January and 
Ft binary. Deceased succeeded Major Gowler, 
and did duty until the appointment of Colonel 
F. 1 UI 1 CC aa successor to the late Lifut.-Colomd 
Brerelon. Had not seen him several weeks. 
Deceased dined with him regularly when on duty; 
he was a man of temperate habits, and seldom or 
<‘vtr drank wine ; he bad served m India, and 
suffered much fiom the climate ; he wis subject 
to great depiession^f spirit'’, and afflicted with 
giddiness 01 swimming in ihc head; occasion illy 
lus face was a deep pm pie coloui, which ajipeared 
to revive him; but in genciat his heilih wis not 
goofl, and he complained frequently ot his head- 
lie W.IS unmarried and afllueiY, \erdi»’t— -tempo- 
laiy derangement. 

June .'ith. At Rath, aged .“iS, Feier Lely, Esq. 
late Captain in ills Majesty’s Royal Marine 
Forces, 

June 7lh. Majoi Ailhm Sullivan, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, Aid-dc Camp to Major-Ctn. Sir t/hailes 
Dalbiac, and son ot the late Sir R. J. Sullivan, 
IJart. of Thames Dittmi. 

June 0th. At Cullen, Rear-Admiial James 
Onghtoii. A Memoir of Sei vices in our next. 

At V'dinburgh, CoininaDdei F. Flair, R.N. 

1 1828) aged 40. 

At Exmonth, Mr. Janies Jopp, MhWiipman, 
R.N. 

At Lincoln, Capt. John Husband, of the Royal 
Marines. 

At Hartford, near Doncaster, Retired Com- 
mander John Flatt, R,N. aged (JO. 

At the Isle of Man, Lieut. Alexander M*Kenzie, 
R.N. (1808.) 

June I2lh. At the Roybal Military College, 
Sandhill St, Ninlaii Bruce, Esq. Deputy-Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, and Surgeon of that Esta- 
blishment. 

June 13ih. At Inverkelthing, Scotland, Lieut. 
John Shulver, R.N. aged 30. 

John Hiihnaii Hornbrook, aged 23, late Mid- 
shipman of His Majesty's ship Britannia, second 
son of Lieut. R. L. Hornbrook, R. M. 

June Uth. At his scat, Kildare, Gen. George 
Vaughan Hart, Governor of Londonderry .and 
Culmore, aged 80 years. • 

June 17th. At Bath, Major-Gen. Sir AVilHatn 
Williams, K.G.B. A Memoir of Services in our 
next. 

Jane 18th. At Chatlfam, of Cholera Morbus, 
•D. B. Conway, Esq. K.N. Surgeon of the Gttli- 
iiiiry there. 



METEOROLOGICAL REGIST1«, 

KEPT AT THE OUbERVATORY* OF CAPT. W. U. SMYTH, /CT «EDl>OUlJ. 


MAV 

1832. 

SixN The 

Maxun. 

riuometer- 

Minim. 

D«*grco&. 

Harom, 

Inches. 

At 3 P. M 

j 'Chermo. 

1 i>egret&. 

‘ Ilvgrorn. 
■ 1‘nrU. 

PIuTia* 

meter 

Inchea. 

Brapora* 

tor 

Inches. 

1 

'■ Winds at 3 P..M. 

^ 1 

6,ftf> 

40*8 

29-44 

.53-3 

575 

— 

•07.5 

W. .squally and thivaU niu-.; 

$ 2 

.wr 

17-3 

29-37 

.52-8 

596 

•800 

•080 

S.W. to S. fienh and v.inahli: 

% 3 

64-3 

49-2 

20-39 

53-8 

GIO 

•no 

•073 

S.by W. tr. brct-y.i's.sliowct v .■ 

9 4 

55-2 

48-7 

‘29-90 

512 

505 

' -552 

•082 

S.E. i{ lijjhr br# i ze. 

1? 5 

550 

4r‘8 

29-97 

53-3 

. 631 

•020 

•085 

S.W. fre.sh bri-ezt s,s|jow(. j y.^ 

© 0 

59-3 

520 

30-00 

58-4 

004 

— 

•100 

S.W. liubt winds and tine 

C 7 

65-4 

66‘2 

29-82 

05-4 

612 

— 

•105 

W. by N . liylit airs, fine d ly.i 

$ 8 

66-3 

550 

30-03 

62-8 

512 

— 

•168 

N.W. (rt'sh brui'zes alTd fin**. 

5 0 

66*0 

48*3 

30-25 

63-8 

46*2 

— 

•105 

N. blowing; hard. 

% 10 

53*8 

41 

30-30 

49-6 

472 

— 

.110 

V. by.W. ficsli breezes, fine. 

9 11 

.ft(>-8 

43-5 

30- 13 

.50-8 

614 

— 

•no 

N. w . Is and clondy. 

Jy 1-2 

50*7 

44-8 

29 88 

50-7 

490 

•025 

•175 

X . N . W . blow 1 n'4 ri;c‘sh . i 

© 13 

51*8 

4.ft0 

t 29-75 

.50-4 

507 

•145 

•1‘2U 

N.W. squally, had, ilnnidn,| 

C 14 

50-7 

43-8 

29-77 

49 0 

521 

•0.58 

•100 IJ 

N.W. bieezea, cloud}.. ' 

^ 15 

,01 *4 

441 

•29-80 

' 51-4 , 

5.i4 

1 -043 

•075 ' 

I'^.W. n. brt»;.es, sliowery j 


52-2 

44-7 1 

29-80 

‘ 5-2-2 

52S 


•135 

N. by K, fi . bi et zes and fine. 

% u 

54-4 

4-1-6 i 

i -29 87 

M-4 < 

.520 

j -098 

*150 

V.K. flesh bieezes, cloudy i 

9 18 

61-6 

44*4 1 

1 30-10 

00-8 1 

312 


100 

N.N.E. fre!»h breezes, line. 

1? 10 

64-3 

44-6 

30-18 

64 1 , 

3‘26 


“200 

S. by W. It. bra. beaut, day.' 

© 20 

64-4 

! 41-7 1 

1 30- IS 

03-8 1 

305 i 


••280 ! 

E.S. K, ln;ht airs, tun* da>. 

€ 21 

06*2 

431 ! 

30-10 

6-2-1 1 

445 ^ 


•1.50 

S VV. hno weather. 

^ 22 

C.ftM 

52'9 ; 

.10-19 

02 8 j 

401 

1 -no 1 

•108 i 

. squally, threatening 

§ 2.1 

6 

5J-0 i 

30 -23 

<14-2 ' 

423 

— 

•I4J ' 

X . to X.I'I. lit'ln airs ind hne 

U 24 

67 M) 

.05*8 ; 

30-22 

07-0 I 

402 

— 

•loo 

W.S.W, light winds, ele.M ' 

9 2 ft 

07 1 

54 0 1 

,30-1,3 

07-1 

1(1 

— 1 

i -1(18 

N.W, liubt .in', -itid fiio. 

1? 26 

67*3 

.'JH-O i 

30-01 

67-3 , 

342 


*048 .N.N.K. li'ilit hi(>. ./('<. 

0 2r 

OPl 

rj.V5 1 

29*911 

im 1 

3.i8 i 

— 

'too 

S.K. Iitjlii aiis, (me we.itlK ?; 

c 28 

ec>‘3 

50-2 , 

‘29-87 

0.5-4 i 

3(10 


•po 

S.W. blowlnsi fu 4i. 

^ 29 

060 

.47 I , 

29-90 

02 3 1 

441 

•120 

•115 

N. light wirvis .md i.iiny. 

5 30 

04-0 

55M { 

-29-79 

u-j'2 i 

lOH 

— 

•10> 

.S.W. tiesU 6iei/« *4, hazy. 

7i 31 

02*3 

.50 0 1 

29-50 

.59-9 1 

.520. 

•79.5 

•no 

S.S.E. liesti bioi z<-s,eloti(l> 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We request attention to our (Jorresporiflence from the Ports, &c. of which we 
a specimen this month — imperfect certainly, hut which may enabJe our Rodders 
jud^e of ti»e objects and interest of the plan. We are farther led to r«fer to this new 
device for concentratinpf in tlie pages of this Journal all available inforirmtion of an 
appropriate character, in order to appeal at the same time, in this h)cus of first glances, 
to the co-operation of officers, who, from local and other circumstancuK, may have it in 
their power to contribute to the miscellaneous department in question, 

Tlie History of the Cumberland, which we commence in the present Number, v/ill 
also, we hope, attract similar co/lini unications. 

We shall be glad to see the Letter referred to by IJeut. U in his last com- 

munication. 

The Letter of “ X.'’ on Naval ArchitectJKj is in print, but it is unavoidably deferred 
till our next. 

Our engagements have compelled us to intermit G.M.*’ (No. 3.) till nt^xt month. 
“8igma” received — tiM) late even for a glance. We concur in his motive for 
desiring this acknowledgment. *' 

“ D. D.”— suhjeoi last proposed suitable. We shall write when we can. “ D. P.” 
understands that our leisure is but scant.*' We salute him. 

A letter on the right of Commanders in the Royal Navy to bear the title of Captain, 
has reached us too late^or iiisei^tioii. * 

The unusual length of the communications composing v>ur C(>rres|H)iidciice thi^ 
month, has compelled the omission of a great mass of Letters, the most important of 
which shall be included in our next. 



PROGRESS OP PERFBCTION AND PROSPECTS OP PEACE. 

The doctrme of perfectibility has *hever gained much on*the cre«* 
dulity of the English people. To procure it a favourable reception, 
there would seem to be necessity for a more sanguine temperament 
and more romantic fancy than belong to our practical and matter-of- 
fact countrymen. It appears also to stand in too close conneicion with 
the dogmas of infidelity, to receive general approbation in a country 
where the light of reason, though applied to elucidate, is by no means 
considered to eclipse or overpower the discoveries of revelation. For 
our own part, we lay claim to so much penetration, as would have 
enabled us, even without actual knowledge of its native soil, to pro- 
nounce the scheme of perfectibility, with regard to Great Britain, an 
exotic. Even though we had not been previously told that it came 
info being about the same time with many other wild speculations 
that distinguished the period of the first French revolution, we have 
vanity enough to believe that we could, from internal evidence alone, 
have affixed its^ijrigin to the imaginative powers of our theoretical 
neighbours. It was Turgot who first broached the idea of perfectibi- 
lity, but Condorcet was at the pains of reducing his own views on the 
subject to a regular system. He was of opinion that Noture had fixed 
no limits to pur progress towards the attainment of three grand objects 
— equality between different nations, equality between people of the 
same nation, and the intrinsic improvement of individuals. It is re- 
markable that a very few years elapsed from the announcement of his 
theory, till the interval between the two extremes of society in Prance 
became wider than at^any former period, and the country itself attain- 
ed an elevation, which left most other nations of Europe in the dis- 
tance far below it. The despotism of Napoleon rapidly swept away all 
traces of’republican equality, while his insatiable ambition proved no 
less fiital to the independence of other States, which were forced to 
acknowledge French supremacy, and sink beneath the flight of the 
Imperial eagle. 

But though few Englishmen avow themselves believers in the doc- 
trines of Condorcet, there is airing us, nevertheless, a party, whose 
anticipations with regard to the future state of society, though not 
carried to the same extent of error, possess a good deal of the delusive 
tendency of the views of the French philosopher. We allude, of 
course, to those who are ever holding forth ignorance as tl]e prin- 
cipal, if not, indeed, the only cause of the evils, as far as they proceed 
from human agency, which disturb the pe^ce and happiness of society, 
and who think that the diffusion of knowledge will, in time, effect a 
complete regeneration in the human character, and give a permanent 
aspect of harmony and concord to the mutual intercourse of mjinkiiid. 
The iimintaihers of these opinions in these kingdoms, differ troin the 
disciples of the French school only in degree. A fundamental error, 
common to both, is, the omission their reasonings of the principle, 
that the education, which impre^ves the intellectual powers, and even 
becomes the medium of conveying useful information, is of itself 
totally powerless with respect to the production qf any radical change 
in the moral character. After mental cultivation has been success^ 
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fully extended on every side and among all classes of a population, 
the seeds of crime and violence may remain in rich and rank luxuri- 
ance, rea/ly, whenever opportunity offers, to spring up into fruits pre- 
judicial to thcf interests of the community ; nay, it is even possible that 
the acquisitions of knowledge may only serve to furnish ambition, and 
malice, and fraud, with additional means of success. 

'We do not, however, mean to deny that the progress .of education 
will always contribute in an eminent degree to the tranquillity and 
prosperity of a country, where the government is suiticiently strong to 
vindicate the majesty of the law. But the reason is, not that a pro- 
pensity to injustice, or a disposition to make others the dupes of one's 
knavery, or the tools of his atnbitioh, or perhaps the victims of his 
revenge, will not probably exist in a mind which has been the subjqpt 
of literary culture ; but because a person trained to habits of reflection, 
and possessed of a moderate share of information, quickly perceives 
that, in a community under tlie control of an established and efficient 
government, an infringement of the law can only redound to his Own 
loss or ruin. A regard to self-interest becomes, in s\jch circumstances, 
a powerful motive in innumerable ways, for obedience to legal' autho- 
rity, and for adherence to the regulations of a civilized and well- 
ordered society. But suppose the selflsh principle to operate on the 
other side, together with the prospect of impunity, let opportunities be 
presented of self-aggrandizement or self-gratification, and this neces- 
sarily at the expense of the dearest interests of others, even their lives 
and properties— does any one at all acquainted with human nature 
imagine, that scenes of blood and plunder would not be matter of 
daily exhibition in a country so circumstanced, however widely intel- 
lectual acquisitions might be diffused ? These, in truth, cannot coun- 
teract the effect of those evil passions which really are the source of 
all the great calamities men inflict on each other, in any other way 
than by bringing opposite principles of action to bear against them. 
Now, no one will say that advancement in knowledge has any neces- 
sary connexion with progress in virtue and morality. Every day's 
experience unfortunately proves how possible it is for the understand- 
ing to be highly cultivated, while tlw» lieart is barren of every virtuous 
feeling. A merely literary education has no tendency to introduce 
into the human breast those new and purer motives of conduct, which 
may be the fruits of religious instruction, and can, therefore, no other- 
wise act for the benefit of society than by giving a favourable direction 
to the principle of self-interest. But when an individual has been 
instructed to perceive, and "taught to reflect, that his schemes of ambi- 
tion or villainy would not only be unsuccessful, but probably termi- 
nate in his own destruction, prudential considerations alone may in- 
duce him to adopt. a line of conduct not less advantageous to the com- 
munity* than to himself, at the very time that he continued devoid of 
all virtuous principle, and prepared for the violation of all law, human 
or divine, the firi^t moment that permits him to accomplish his pur- 
poses with impunity. . • 

With such persevering industry has it been of late years attempted 
to keep public expectation directed to the halcyon days yet to come, 
and to be ushered in by the triniliph of the schoolmaster's labours, 
that we think it rights even at the risK of bringing into our pages 
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matter which to some readers may appear uninterestirig, to use our 
humble endeavours to dissipate delusions, which might be attended 
with consequences fatal to our countiys best interests. We know how 
powerfully the minds of men, towards the conclusion of *tlie tenth 
century, were influenced by the representations of the new order of 
tilings, with which the following century was to commence. We know 
how many .thousands became the dupes of their own credulity — how' 
they sacrificed present and solid advantages to the imaginary ones, 
which they fondly hoped to realise under the exjiected reign of the 
Messiali in Palestine. We should not be greatly surprised, therefore, 
paying as we do some regard to the lessons of history, if the indul- 
gence of delusive hopes, with respect to a state of human affairs said 
to be rapidly approaching, were productive, even in our own day, of 
results sohiewliat similar. It is to guard the Britisli public against 
siiifering tltemselves to be misled into groundiess ex])ectations, wliicli 
might have a fatal influence on their conduct in reference to the 
most important national concerns, that we have entered on the discus- 
sion of a subjee,t, that not only possesses a professional interest for 
ourselves, but involves matter of serious consideration to the whole 
peojde. 

Wars are at once a consequence and a proof of the wickedness of 
mankind, and though they will never leave our worlcf as long as vice 
remains, yet along with it, whenever it goes, they will certainly take 
their de{)arture. It is then most irnportaiit to attend to the distinction 
between the diffusion of knowledge and the extension of virtue. We 
might otherwise be led to expect, from the rapidity with which all 
civilized nations are now supposed to be advancing m a course of iii- 
telh‘ctual improvement, the fulfilment of hopcjj, which will most cer- 
tainly never be realized till mankind shall have iinproved puvi passu 
in reltgion, morality, and the social duties: and such expectations 
migiit he made reasons with us for neglecting those procaiitiunary 
means, which, however necessary to diminish the danger of exposure 
to the greatest of Imman calamities — a hostile inva'^ion of our eountrv 
-—as long as reasonable apprehensions of war can exist, might justly he 
coiisitlered suj)erffu(>us, if all ground for those a]»prchcnsions u'ere once 
completcdy removed by the practical perfection of the linnian race. 

We would not hesitate to admit, that the wide dissemination of 
religious truth, if it met with a favourable reception in our clay, might 
be riglitiy Jield to give the most flattering })rornise of an early enjov- 
ment of all the fruits of ^cace and concord in all our wortd. But a 
knowledge of the precepts and doctrines? of tlie Christian religion was 
not, we are sure, that which Condorcet looked upon as fitted to pro- 
duce such happy results in the.future state of mankind ,• nor is it, tve 
believe, on the progress of religious education that some among the 
peojde of iCngland found their hopes of the corning age of terrestrial 
happiness. It is the accumulation and extension of secular Itnowledge, 
the s])read. of information on subjects of science or art or general lite- 
rature, which, it is expected, oWiU do so much f(»f the regeneration of 
tlie human character. That the treasures of phifosojrhy and literature 
will receive continual accessions, and that eve^ day will increase the 
numbers of those who share in the possession »f them, no rational 
xniud can doubt ; but with equal oertainty may it be pronounced, that 
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the progress reason and knowledge is a very different thing from 
the increase of virtuous principle and true morality* It is true, as we 
have already stated, we believe the natural tendency of ,au extension 
of intellectual cultivation to be, the promotion of peace and order, and 
the diffusion oV other social advantages in a community Avhich is under 
the regulation of a wise and vigorous government, but we have been 
also careful to trace this happy result to its true source, the favourable 
direction given to the powerful principle of self-interest. It is most 
necessary, in the present question, to keep in view the distinction be- 
tween that external observance of social obligations which arises’ from 
selfish motives, and that sincere discharge of moral duties between man 
and man which springs ^from a 'conviction of the truths of religion. 
In the latter case, the continuance of conduct whereby the interests of 
society are advanced, is secured by a pledge which in the, other cas'e 
does not exist. Religious truth cannot make a permanent impression 
on the mind without introducing principles of action, which produce 
their salutary effect under everij change of circumstances. It is very 
different, however, wifh regard to that truth which jnly enlarges the 
intellect, but never reaches the heart. The progress of merely secular 
knowledge will undoubtedly be highly beneficial to a people, as long 
as self-interest is enlisted on the side of the law— in other words, as 
long as a judicious government retains strength and efficiency. But 
let it once appear that the supreme power is too weak to support its 
authority and enforce obedience to the laws— let turbulence, or vio- 
lence, be released from the fear of punishment or encouraged by hopes 
of success, and it will soon be seen how little security there is for the 
permanence of that subordination and tranquillity, so essential to the 
well-being of a community, in the mere possession of high intellectual 
acquirements. 

For the last half-century no country has been more distinguished 
than France for names eminent in science, and art, and literature ; and 
no people can boast of a more intimate or more general acquaintance 
with such subjects than the French in the present time. Tlie Pari- 
sians in particular have availed themselves of their opportunities to 
acquire a liberal education to a greater extent perhaps than the inha- 
bitants of any other capital in the wdrld. What then have been the 
fruits among them of intellectual cultivation ? We will not go back 
to the sanguinary scenes which the reig?i of terror made so familiar to 
the eyes of Frenchmen ; to that accumulation of guilt andr crime, to 
which no<equal period in the history of any other nation can furnish a 
parallel. It has indeed bc^n said that the atrocities of those days 
were the natural result of the previous ignorance in which France 
had been so long buried ; that it is not to be wondered at if, in their 
first admission to the enjoyment of intellectual light, men were for a 
while dg^zled, and deprived of the power of discrimination.* But 
surely the people of England did not possess a greater degree of edu- 
cation in the time of Cromwell than tue people of France forty years 
ago ; and yet wheni they had attained the power pf acting with equal 
licence, they were not 'hurried into feimilar displays of deliberate re- 
venge and cold-blooded qruelty. Ai*e we not then justified in im- 
puting, in some measure at least, to the circulation ofr the dogmas of a 
sceptical philosophy— of the writings of a ‘Voltaire or Rousseau, the 
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production of feelings, which appeared to experience a horrid delight 
in dissevering all the ties whicn previously bound society together ? 
But waving all discussion of occurrences of an earlier date, let ,jis look 
to the state of France since Louis Philippe ascended the throne, for 
the practical fruits of her large participation in intellectual acquisf- 
tioiis. Do we find in the conduct of the French people, during this 
period, any clear proofs of improvement in the national character? 
Have they advanced to a higher degree of purity in morals? Have 
they shown a greater attachment to the pursuits of peaceful and 
honest industry ? Have they divested themselves of their inordinate 
passion for a false and spurious glory ; that* is, have they ceased to 
ipake the aggrandisement of themselves and their nation the sole 
scope and hbject of all their actions, and to consider that the triumph 
oF the Freiuih name atones for all the violations of justice and mora- 
lity by which it may have been accomplished, all the waste of human 
life, and all the amount of human sutFeriiig, w^ith which it may have 
been attended ? • 

We are not to be told that the insurrections and rebellions by which 
peace and order, and industry, have been made strangers to France for 
the greater pjirt of Louis Philippe’s reign, are merely the ebullitions of 
the spirit of liberty, the struggles of men ready to lay down their lives 
in vindication of their just rights. Where was this ardour in the glo- 
rious cause of freedom, while France submitted to the iron sway of 
Napoleon ? It may perhaps be said, that there could have been little 
hopes of success in an attack on a throne occupied by a man of such 
transcendent powers, and whose vigilance never slept. This, though 
we should admit its truth, is not a sufficient answer to our question. 
The mighty tyrant, who left the people of France just so much liberty 
as’ suited his purposes, who used them all as the tools and sacriheed 
the bravest of them as the victims of his ambition, reigned not only in 
safety but with popularity. He was, in fact, the idol of his own slaves, 
and to this day is his memory regarded by them with reverence. Had 
the Duke of Keichstadt been brought up in France, and displayed any 
symptoms of hereditary talent, ^here is little doubt but that he would 
by this time have been seated on the throne through the exertions of 
Lis father’s admirers. And yet these are the men who would have it 
believed that the revolutionary attempts, in which they are prepared 
to carry their object by dint of the sword, and achieve thfeir way to 
success over heaps of their*slauglitered countrymen, are all tffe gtmuine 
offspring of their love of liberty. 

Napoleon himself had a thorough insight into the character of the 
nation he governed, and he gave us the true key to his internal policy, 
when he told us “ he played upon the imagination of the French peo- 
ple.” He led them on to victory and to conquest; he put i^rance at 
the head of Europe, an,d raised her to a dazzling elevation, which 
blinded the judgment, while if ffattered the vanity of her sons. No 
matter how heavily the weight of a stern despotisfti pressed her down 
at home, as long as her name was exalted among the nations she 
w'as contented in her slavery : she thought military glory cheaply pur- 
chased by the surrender of her liberty, and at an* enormous expendi- 
ture of bloocl and treasure." • . • 

Napoleon appears to have been little tinctured with the notions of 
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Turgot or Condorcet, as to the consequences of the dissemination of 
Itnowledge. He certainly would not have become the patron of the 
sciences and njts, or laboured for their propagation^ had he contem- 
phited as tlie result, that change in the human character which the 
SSvocutos of ])erfectibility anticipated. Recent experience demon- 
strator to us iiow wisely Napoleon judged. The students of those 
schools wliicli received so much of his countenance and approbation, 
after all their fiiniliarity with the discoveries of reason, have as yet 
failed to acquire those qualifications whereby a man is fitted to dis- 
charge the tranquil duties of social life. They show the same aversion 
with tlieir loss educated countrymen to the occupations of the ])eacoful 
and industrious citizen : they seem capable of deriving enjoyment or 
amusement only from the sanguinary game of war, and* as thougn 
they longed for another Napoleon to marshal them for the,battle. 

The conduct of the students of the Polytechnic schools on the occa- 
sion of the recent disturbances, which began at the funeral of Gen. 
Lamarque, is, perhaps, as strong an instance as conld he given of the 
insufliciency of a merely intellectual education to make a ladical 
change in the Iiurnau character. It proves the utter futility of the 
expectation reigji of peace and social felicity, which is to suc- 

ceed the triumph of knowledge. We see plainly that even if the 
entire population of France had been on a par with the students in 
point of mental cultivation, society in that country might have been as 
far from tlie state of perfection contemplated by Condorcet, as it is at 
present. Indeed, on such an hypothesis the probability is, that her 
passion for aggrandisement would not only have remained, but have 
actuated her conduct the more powerfully ; that the consciousness of 
increased ability would Lave given her additional confidence. She 
might then have become a more formidable neighbour than e^^er, afid 
have attempted once more to elevate her fame on the prostration of the 
liberties of independent states. 

We trust nothing we have said will be miscon trued into an inten- 
tion on our part to depreciate the utility and importance of general 
education. In proportion as knowledge, even though merely secular, 
is dilftised more widely in a country, where the executive can enforce 
the provisions of a wise legislature, the most powerful and universal 
motive to conduct, that of self-interest, lends more and more of its in- 
fluence in support of the cause of peace and social improvement. But 
Avhere tlie power of the law is so feeble that the violators of it have 
more to hope for from the success than to fear from the defeat of their 
schemes of fraud, villainy, or perchance ambition^ this very same prin- 
ciple of action operates on the side of injustice and violence, even sup- 
posing the delinquents not deficient in intellectual attainments.. Reli- 
gious in^cruction, indeed, inasmuch as it supplies other motives to a 
course of conduct beneficial to society, besides that of a regard merely 
to tlie present consequences of actionSi, has a tendency to promote the 
interests both of cotnmunities and individuals in every variety of cir- 
cumstances. If we* want an in.^tance of the great national benefits 
arising from the diffusion of religions knowledge, we need not look 
farther than Scotland. How rapidly, as well as uniformly, has that 
country proceeded in the acquisition of all \he blessings placed within 
the reach of a well-ordered and civilised community I What a contrast 
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between the present state of Scotland and France ! The difference 
we attribute partly to the greater stability of our government, which 
made even the sitnple cultivation of tfie intellectual powers productive 
of happier fruits in Great Britain than among our neighbours, Init 
principally to the diversity of the two species of knowledge which 
have been respectively propagated to the greatest extent in the two 
countries. 

Had it been sufficiently considered in what way the diffusion among 
a people of an education, not essentially religious, strengthens the bar- 
rier which stems the tide of human passion — that it opj)oses a greater 
obstacle to what would otherwise sweep away, with the force of a tor- 
rent, all the bulwarks of society, only by making the principle of seif- 
iaterest ccyoperate with the law of the land,— to whatever heiglit it 
n\ight have been supposed a means of raising a nation in respect to 
internal imfk*oveinent, it could never have been contemplated as the 
result of even the universal spread of sucli education, that the several 
different kingdoms of the world would be pernxinently united in the 
inlercjiange of mtitual good offices, as the component members, which 
in truth they are, of one great family. For, let it be remembered, 
that those selfish motives which induce unprincipled individuals, in 
whom the understanding has been cultivated and habits of reficctiou 
formed, to pay obedience to tlie laws of their own community, do not 
in the same way co-operate with the law of nations to procure for it 
the respect of governments, who also too frequently exhibit a want of 
honourable principle. The criminal who infringes the laws of his 
country, exposes himself to the early infliction of a sufficient penally ; 
but there exists on earth no supreme and universally recognised 
authority to inquire into acts of national injustice, and visit them with 
coiidigg punishment. This is a case, indeed, not beyond the reach of 
the sanctions of the divine law, but, as we are speaking of the ])rogress 
of mere intellectual truth, we must exclude from our present view tlie 
iiidueuce of religion on the conduct. On such a supposition, there- 
fore, iiiteriiationnl policy must ever continue to he regulated by those 
same reasons of state which have hitherto exercised a paramount in- 
fluence over all governments, aMke civilized or barbarian, republican 
or monarchical. The able statesman will in all future, as he has done 
in all past time, make it his leading object to advance, by every pos- 
sible means, the public interests, or to speak more correctly, the inte- 
rests of the particular p^ple entrusted to his guidance > and the 
minister who shall have followed a successful course of foreign policy, 
will not, at the period of the highest national intelligence, incur any 
■greater risk than at present, of a rigorous inquiry, by his own country- 
men at least, into the strict justice and propriety of his measures. 
Othe#states, indeed, may conceive they have grounds for^ charging 
him ho less with a dereliction of all honourable principle, than with 
hpavy loss and injury indicted^ on themselves; but no other remedy 
will be put within their reach than that which is^iven now available. 
The only check on the conduct *of an, ambitious^government, will be 
that which arises from the sanctions of the lex ialionis ; nor will the 
widest diffusion .of the acquisitions of me.*c secular knowledge contri- 
bute to the produce of ^ny otfher. The people best prepared for 
resorting to force as a means of ^self-defence cn necessary occasions, 
will still be the least exposed to suffer from the violations of national 
justice, or the breaches of national faith on the part of other powers. 
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as voXiftov t^etrat Xari^nfuau Iliad, ix. ver. 63. 

"Without hearth, laws, or family, is the man who delights in civil war, 
and ill the mighty evils that follow in its train,*^ 

A GREAT change has come over the country of our fathers. But, 
vvlielher this great cliange is to be for good or for evil — whether the mighty 
tide of democracy, let in upon the land, is destined to sweep away our 
best and most hallowed institutions, and to destroy the very springs of 
our greatness ; whether it is to‘ settle on the moral surface, chill thfe 
rich qualities of the soil, and reduce it to one vast and stagnant marsh, 
fit only to rear “ things vile and gross in nature ; ” ot' whether, in 
accordance with the hopes of its advocates, that must now be backed 
by the prayers and the^vishes of the whole nation, it sjiall flow into the 
channels that honest, wise, and virtuous patriotism will not fail to*' trace 
out for its course, and thus tend to refresh and fertilize the wastes of 
the estate politic, are questions on which time alone can decide, and on 
which we have now no intention to speculate, as our sole object, at 
present, is to remind the United Services, that, great as these changes 
are, they change in nothing whatever the situation of the army and 
navy. We still owe the same duty and devotion to our sovereign, we 
are still governed by the same laws, the objects for which we were 
embodied remain the same, and our conduct must still, as heretofore, be 
guided by the same principles of honour, loyalty, and patriotism, attach- 
ing to these much-abused words the fullest and highest meaning of which 
they are capable. * 

We have always maintained, in tins Journal, that the qualities here 
enumerated should invariably constitute the basis of military character, 
as well as the guide of military conduct ; and we have, in so doing, 
responded only to the feelings of the profession at large : but where 
reflection is required, there are, as in ^11 other situations, idlers to be 
found also in our ranks ; men who, on the score of good intentions, too 
often allow chance to assume the reins of their actions ; and such men 
wc would now most particularly warn. We must free ourselves from 
this empire of chance, have no modification or gradation of conduct, no 
tanqjering* with the duty due to the name and character of the profes- 
sion ; no exertion must be wanting to meet the highest claims it can 
make upon us ; not only the head, but the heart must be cultivated, and 
every word, as well as every action, nv-ist be able to stand the test of 
tlie strictest smtiny : vigilant enemies arc at the gates, and we im&i bo 
prepared jft all points. '' * 

But who, it may be asked, are those enemies? We have, in truth, so 
much estranged ourselves professionafly from party politics, that we 
hardly know how to denominate them our readers will understand us 
when wc say, that we mean the set or faction, for a party they are not, 
whose public writers aqd orators pretertU more particularly to utter the 
sentiments of those whom they are pleased, tifost improperly, to term the 
people of Kn gland, Tlrese self-elected organs of a very small, though 
suflicicntly noisy part of the community, have lately tfiken great pains 
to couviucc the Boldicrs that the people of Bngland fire their friends, a 
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fact of wliich, we trust, no part of tlie army can well entertain a doubt ; 
jt ia what we have ourselves often asserted, and we cannot d^ better 
tlian liere repeat what we before stated on the subject. , 

“ The radical and levelling press, whose ignorance will make future 
generations blusli for their ancestors, has vy violence, falseliood, and 
misrepresentations, overturned two thrones within as many months *, 
and has shaken to their very foundation the oldest and best established 
institutions of our own country. This gigantic force has, for years, 
directed its fiercest attacks against the British army, but has not yet 
been able to destrey, or even weaken its popularity : the failure may 
seem strange to some, but the cause is as simple as it is honourable. 
Mqjwithstanding the miserable and mawkish cant that has been disFcmi- 
natod in our\lays, there is yet an honest manliness of feeling about the 
peo’ple of BriJi^in, tliat makes them delight even in the contemplation 
of deeds of hardihood and danger, and makes them proud of the un- 
rivalled achievements of their sons, brothers, and eguntrymen, as well as 
of the country tliatf produced, and of the institutions that fostered such 
men. because it enables the most peaceful citizen to say with inward 
satisfaction — Even sucli would have been my conduct had chance 
placed me in the ranks of war instead of casting my lot in a happier and 
more peaceful sphere.’* And we might have added, that the British 
people of wliom wc spoke, for wc comprehend under that title all those 
of the king’s subjects, of whatever rank or party, whose frank, manly, 
and unsojdiisticated feelings make them British by right of heart, as 
well as by right of birth — that all those, wc say, are as justly proud of 
the conduct pursued by the army in peace as in war. In Sicily, as well 
as in entire provinces of wliat arc now called liberal and liberated coun- 
tries, where British troops were stationed after the peace, the inliabi- 
tanls declare to this day, that the liappiest ami most secure time they 
ever know was the time of llic British occupation. In the wildest and 
most remote parts of Ireland the military uniform, independent of arms, 
is the best and safest passport ; and when, at a moment of great excite- 
ment, the radical press lately accused the officers and soldiers of the 
army of thirsting to shed the blftod of their countrymen, the entire 
nation indignantly repelled, as with one voice, so foul and black a 
slander. It was this very unanimity, that showed at once the necessity 
for a differ^*mt mode of attack, to which the army are indebted for the 
friendship so siuhlenly thrustdtpon them, by tlie faction that set them- 
selves up as the representatives of the people of England par ex- 
i die nee. 

And now, let us ask,* how has this great friendship for tlie soldiery 
been shown in results ? Have these pretended friends ever voted any 
addition"* to the soldier s pay ? Have they proposed any measure for 
augmenting tlie comforts, and alleviating the heavy duties that naturally 
fall/to tlie share of their military fiaends and proteges? Have any steps 
been taken, at their recommendation, to cheer the tleclining years of 
the w^ar-worn veteran, to provide fof his widow or his^ orphans? — If not, 
w’hat are the mighty honours and rewards so lavishly showered upon the 
soldiers by these •generous benefactors and jiafiroys ? As it might 
puzzle the gentlemen of tlie rudical press to answer these questions in a 

% &c., written soon after the Belgian revolution. 
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satisfactory manner, we shall ourselves briefly reply to them, in order 
that the army may be sensible of the favour for which they are indebted 
to their nevv^friends. 

The soldiers and the arm^ at large have to thank the sect, or party, 
of wliich wo are now speaking, for having, during forty years, used 
every exertion to traduce the military character, to degrade the indivi- 
duals of the profession, to abridge^ their comforts, and to thwart their 
hopes of honourable rewards fin* long and meritorious services. Tliis 
party has never ceased to urge upon the government whatever measures 
they could devise, to check the honest aspiration of the soldier, to break 
his spirit by disappointed hope, and his health by the over-exertions, 
which the few were forced tO make, in order to peribrni tlie (|uty 
of the many. Even the miserable pension which, in the l^our of need, 
the country promised to the veteran, as tlie'reward his exertion, 
has been taken from him, at the instigation of these valiA'd patrons, who, 
instead of cndeavourjng to raise the army in their own estimation, in 
order to create the kind of self-esteem which is the ourest basis tor that 
mental elevation on which, in scenes of war, we can alone (Calculate 
with saf(‘ty, did every thing to humble and degrade tliem. Eut having 
now spoken against corporal punishment, which aflbrds a fine theme for 
party declamation, they presume to call themselves the friends of tlic 
army, witiiout ever having conferred a single beni fit on a deserving sol- 
dier, on the mere strength of having, to a certain extent, taken the cri- 
fninals of the profession under their special protection. Can we ever 
be sulTiciently grateful for favours so distinguished ? It is true, that tlie 
writers and orators, of whom we are speaking, invariably attempt to 
make distinction between the olHcers and soldiers, though, in fact, their 
interests can never be separated. It is not merely duty and feeling, hut 
interest itself that makes it imperative upon ollicers to attend to the 
happiness, comfort, and well-being of their subordinates ; for it is only, 
when aided by the professional skill, willingness, and attachment of the 
men to their colours and commanders, that officers can expect to reap 
honour and distinction ; as it is only through tlie recommendation of 
the officers, on the other hand, that tke men can attain any of tlie advan- 
tages and benefits the profession holds out to good conduct and exer- 
tion. That there are some who preach a different doctrine we have 
seen; but the soldiers of the army know as well as the. rest of the 
world, ihat those who are most ready tq. promote treason arc always 
the first to punish the tiait9r, not merely by branding such offenders 
with the disgrace and infamy which has, from time immemorial, been 
their certain heritage, but by consigning tliem, at the earliest opportu- 
nity, to the unwept, unpitied, aiui ignominious doom which is their 
equally ^certain due. 

In reference to the conduct, so constantly pursued by the radical 
party towards the army, we here beg^to caH attention to a circumsUmce 
ktely boasted of in their own papers, and never, w'e believe, decidedly 
contradicted, it would appear, trorti their own showing, that some men 
of a cavalry regiment stationed at !^irmingham, lately found their way 
into the room or in wliich the Political Union of that town hold 
their meetings. The^* sokliers, who, if they went at all, certainly went 
to the place out of mere idleness, just as they would have gone to 
see launch, or any other more amusing exbibi^n, no sooner made 
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tlieir appearance, than the president, a gentleman of great wealth and 
influence, is said to have immediately gone up to and shaken hands 
with them, and welcbmed them to the assembly. Novy, as* it is 
not customary for presidents to shake hands with all the strangers 
or idlers that chance to join such public rdeetings, and as Mr. Att- 
wood would certainly not have shaken hands with these soldiers, or 
other individuals in their rank of life, though better men perhaps than 
himself, liad he met them in any other* situation — his doing so, at a 
meeting of tins notorious Union, could only be with an unlawful view 
of flattering these thoughtless men, and in the hopes of making poli- 
tical partisans of those who are alike prohibited by the laws of the land 
and of the army from interfering in politics. And a wise prohibition 
it is, for w I leiX soldiers lake to settling political affairs, they take such 
sottldment entilely into their own hands ; and simple, indeed, must be 
tiie man who ca^ think, that an army, least of all tlie high and high- 
n/mdod army of Britain, would deign to act under the control of a set 
of mitiorablo Political Unions. The idea also that the army, if once 
detaciiedYrom its duty and allegiance, would be found, numerically, too 
weak to stand by itself against the rest of the population, is another 
proof of the deplorable ignorance of the mob-orators of <Jie day ; for 
armies that not only execute, but also enact the law, never want re- 
cruits. 

W e confess, that though we place the firmest red iance on the cliaracter 
and conduct of the British soldiers and sailors, and know that, as a body 
their heads are clear, and their hearts sound, we do not like to see them 
attending thebe foolish, and too often, from tlie nature of the harangues 
uttered, criminal meetings, — simply, because men entering the army at 
the early period of life, when soldiers mostly enlist, cannot have acquired 
the m iss of knowledge necessary for enabling them to. form just esti- 
mates of the best modes of governing a great nation, whose foreign and 
domestic affairs arc, from the very nature of its |)ower and extent, more 
euinplicaicil than those of any empire tliat ever existed. Considering 
the glaring ignorance every day displayed by the gentlemen of the radi- 
cal party, what can be expected fr jm private soldiers, wJioso means of 
<d)iaining political knowledge must have been so much inferior. Jn the 
army, the men seldom study, even when the opportunities are within 
their reach : so that few, if any, can possess the very extensive and 
multifarious informauon, without which it is not possible, evQji with 
tho clearness of perception that almost invariably dislinguislics both 
soldiers and sailors, to detect the slander, falsehood, and so})histry so 
often indulged in, to the regret of all upright reformers, by a great pro- 
jKirtion of the popular writers and orators of tlie day. iSoliiiers, like 
other men, may bo deceived by such misrepresentalioms, but unfor- 
tunately They cannot be so deceived without endangering the peace of 
society ; for it is only whilst they ^^ematn true to their duly, that others 
may for a time be deceived with impunity. Nor is it irue, as too often 
asserted, that any man can judge of the actions of government that par- 
ticularly affect himself. In civilized life, a man must be governed with 
rdcrence to his situation as a memfier of the entire* community ; but to 
understand that situation exactly, it*i8 necessary lie should first under- 
stand the exact situation of the community 6f which he forms an inte- 
gral part ; f^id .tliis r^uires a far mofe extensive knowledge of history, 
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geography, statistics, and political economy, than usually falls to the 
soldier’s share. True it is, that speeches are made, and leading para* 
graphs written every day, in the most profound* ignorance of all these 
things ; but then wise men laugh at the writers and speakers, only using 
their best endeavours to counteract and arrest the evil cllects produced 
by bad writing and mischievous oratory. 

The punishment inflicted on one Somerville, a four-months’ Vecruit 
of the Greys, having lately occasioned some discussion, we think it 
right to make a few remarks on the case, taking our infonmation in this 
instance also from the radical prints. This man, it appears, first wrote 
a letter to the Editor of the Weekly Dispatch, aspersing, in no very 
measured terras, the character of his distinguished rcgimfr'nt. Foi; this 
offence lie was not punished, from what cause, or with \wiat propriety, 
it is unnecessary to discuss at present. The' case is i^/idergoing pro- 
fessional inquiry, and wc shall recur to it in due seaf/dn. lint though 
this offence might, not have been punishable by military law, it was 
nevertheless one that, in all other situations, would** have been punished 
to the full extent of the power possessed by those against whom it bad 
been committed. Suppose that, in civil life, a man were, at bis own 
request and*under an implied promise of good conduct, to be received 
into a family, (as a regiment should be considered,) or into any other 
club, circle, or society, and should then, on so sliort an acquaintance 
as four months’ service must be deemed in the army, take iqion himself 
to libel the whole society in the pages of the lowest of the London 
newspapers, how would such a man be treated ? If belonging to the 
upper ranks, he would naturally be kicked out of society ; and to say 
nothing of an action for libel, he would probably, in most other stations, 
be dragged through a horse-pond, as a prelude to his disgraceful dis- 
missal from the circle into which he had intruded. 

Emboldened, perhaps, by this impunity, Somerville soon afterwards 
committed the most serious offence of which a soldier can be guilty : 
he positively refused obedience to a plain and distinct order. lie was, of 
course, tried by court-martial, found guilty, and sentenced to receive 
two hundred lashes : one-half of ihfe punishment was inflicted, the rest 
was remitted by the commanding officer. Now, such are the times we 
live in, that this man’s first offence has actually been pleaded in exte- 
nuation of his second crime, — an act of direct mutiny, — and for which 
he might, by the articles of war, have b«cn sentenced to death. But 
because he wrote a letter sjandering his corps, and infringing his duty, 
he is not to be punished for a direct disobedience of orders ! And be- 
cause tins misguided correspondent of the radical press was (as migiit 
have been expected) afraid to inoinft some prancing troop-horse, the 
doctrinp is immediately set up, that a recruit who can write a libel is a 
better judge of the extent of military authority, than the commanding 
officer of a regiment. And yet sych deplorable stuff is still grajvely 
uttereil and listened to in the nineteenth century ! ! ! What indomi- 
table kind of steed Somerville was ordered to mount, we pretend not 
to say ; but certain we are, that the^e is not a soldier’s son, or servant 
lad turned of thirteen^ in the Greys, who would not have delighted in 
riding for his covp essai the fierce Butephalus, that this grown nmn 
was, after four months’ instruction, afraid to mount. A pretty figure such 
a hero would have cut when encircled bv Freuph Cuirassiers on the 
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(ilains of Waterloo ! We were once a fearless and an energetic people, 
and those qualities naturally made us the bravest and most gallant horse- 
men in Europe ; but if we are to take pur notions of manly conduct, 
action, and feeling, from radical writers and political economists, we may 
speedily say good night to all our greatness, for we shall sdon see the 
‘lords of human kind* metamorphosed into thd hucksters of human kind, 
ready to empty their pockets, and to crouch like chastened hounds, at the 
first* waving of the Autocrat’s knout, or the lash of the citizen king. 

Two more i)oints must yet be settled with the gentlemen of the radical 
press, and then we dismiss them for the present ; 

« On men so lost to fame. 

We waste no anger, for they feel no shame.” 

The foolisln assertion, that “ the people pay the army,^’ having been 
repeated in t?ic Times newspaper, we are again forced to insert what 
vve had formcrl]p*<^ccasion to write on the subject. “ This is the sort of 
language often addressed by drunken rustics to soldiers with whom 
ihr.y arc squabbling, and it is well enough adapted to that state and 
T>lalion ; ^vhether equally well suited to the pages of a very grave 
review is a different question, but the fallacy of the assertion may be 
easily shown. No party or set of individuals in the community can say 
that they pay any of those who contribute by their exertions to tlie 
^CMierul stock of wealth or "productiveness of the country 'at large; be- 
cause the jjay and income of all is but a sharing of that general wealth 
resulting from the combined exertions of the entire community. That 
some may be over and some under paid, is a fit matter for legislative 
consideration, but cannot possibly affect the principle — that all who 
contribute by their labour to the general store of wealth, arc entitled to 
siiare a fair proportion of that wealth. The army, whose exertions keep 
all the other parts of the body politic together, and in their proper 
j)laces, and under whose protection the productive labour of the country 
can alone be carried on, get far less for the dangerous and difficult 
task that falls to their share, than any other class of the community, and 
yet, forsooth, they are to be told that the people, or any set of peo]>Ie, 
j)ay them. As well might the cabbage in a Dutchman’s garden boast 
of its magnanimity in paying the dike that protects it from the fury of 
the ocean. Without the dike that here represents the army, the very 
soil from whence the cabbage derives its full-blown honour, pride, and 
nourishment, would be swept away by the first spring-tide 

Though last not least — An attempt has lately been made, not «nly to 
civdumscribe the power vested in military men over all ranks of their 
subordinates, but actually to mtke the subordinates the judges of the 
extent of tlie power of their superiors, as well as of the time and circum- 
stances under wliich such power is" to be applied. The mischievous 
tendency,, of such doctrines can be equalled only by their incredible 
stupidity ; for military law admits of no modification or gradation of 
obedience ; it admits of implicit obedience alone, and the principle, all 
iron as it is, must be imperative, because it is intended for the govern- 
ment of an iron profession, though tempered in practice by the know^ 
ledge, conduct, and honourable sentiments of the men appointed to 
stations of commamh Those who say that they knovf nothing of military 
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law in civil life, confess in fact, that they know,notliing of the law of 
the land for the military law is part of the law of the land incor- 
porated, while it exists, with <that law, and founded by the same autho- 
rity, iind made by the same legislators. Nevertheless, it is said, that 
soldiers are liable to be punished for military acts committed by the 
command of their officers: theoretically speaking, perhaps, but though 
not lawyers, wc doubt the practical soumlncss of the. doctrine. The 
Mutiny Bill is renewed every year, tind we do not see by what law of 
reason, whicli in practice takes precedence of mere statute law, a man 
can be puni.'.hcd, by an old law, for obedience to a new one, the very 
enactment of which abrogates, in regard to the soldier, those points ot 
the old or statute law according to which he might, hut for the existence 
of the new one, have been an’aigned or pnnislied. T^iis, like niany 
other inconsistent notions, has got into circulation on tha mere strcngtli 
of some of those general and fine-sounding phrases, tlnfi, without ever 
being analyzed or defincAl, form and guide the opinion^ of our time with 
a power and influence far exceeding what the mystic oracles of classical 
antiquity ever acquired. Because military law i?oes not protect the 
soldier in the ordinary transactions of life, in wliichhe is, like 6lhernien, 
a free agent, and where military authority is no longer responsible for 
his eonduefe) it is at once concluded that he is also responsible when 
no longer a free agent ; but acting under the order, and consoipiently 
sheltered by the responsibility, of his sui)eriors. This is an error ; for as 
soon as the soldier acts by superior command, he is under Ujc law of liar 
realm, which admits of no refusal or hesitation, and leaves him no longer 
a free agent; but, as a natural atonement, also frees him from all respon- 
sibility, the full weight of wliicli is then thrown upon the ulFieer, who is 
appointed to tliat station of control, as being in the eye of the law con- 
sidered best qualified to bear the responsibility. To make the aohlier a 
judge of the limits of his obedience to the martial law of the land, ami 
responsible for his conduct when acting under that law by vhc orders of 
his superiors, is, to say nothing of its being equal to a disbanding of the 
army, to take the responsibility from those who are legally considered 
as best qualified to judge and to bear the responsibility, in order ti> 
tlirow its weight on the slioulders^ of those who arc by the same law 
considered least capable of supporting such a burden. But, say tlnj 
wise men of the west, if this doctrine is allowed to prevail no man’s life 
can be 5rafc; an officer may order a soldier to shoot the firgt person that 
crosses^ his path after breakfast. Party folly knows no bounds. May 
not an officer commit murder without the aid of a soldier? and is. not 
the life of every man in the country at Ahe mercy of )»is next door neigh- 
bour every day of the week? and yet the lieges, reckless mortals, walk 
the streets in utter forgetfulness diat deatli is staring tliem in the face 
from fivery cutler’s shop. Mr. Hume, if his speech on Spmervi lie’s case 
he rightly reported, said, that an army governed by laws exacting im- 
plicit obedience from the soldier to, his officer, was incompatible with 
the liberty of tbe subject. Tlie honourable gentleman, in making this 
obseri^ation, forgot that an army se governed has existed in England for 
upwards of a century, during l^vhich time the liberty of the subject has 

ft r 

* Sir Samuel Koiniily said that no man in country was acquainted with all its 
laws, 
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been constantly increasing, whilst the power of the crown has as regu- 
larly been on the decline. It is well, indeed, that the schoolmaster is 
abroad, for he js evidently much wanted There are, no doubt, plenty 
of anomalies and contradictions in the laws of England which it may, 
perhaps, be difficult to reconcile in mere theory, but they not only 
vanish in practice before the spirit, virtue, and publicity with whicli jus- 
tice is administered in the civil and military courts, but they even lend 
strength to the system, on the same principle that the opposing beams 
of a building give stability to the whole edifice by the very force with 
which they press against each other. The martial law of the land has 
for so long a ])eri()d of years worked in admirable unison with the other 
laws of the realm, that we should deeply grieve to see any of its leading 
featur(^s siicrifi(?e<l to the spirit of mo<lern innovation. And vve cannot 
in truth hold Idic man over-wise or patriotic, who, in these times of ex- 
citement, enddlvours to fix attention on the contradictions that, as in ijU 
liuinan institutic4Ss, may, perhaps, be found to exist also in the iheo 
retical arrangement of our military statute-law, though never discovered 
.in their combined ai'tion or application — the only*real test of the wis- 
dom of Ivgal enactments. 

“ A change comes o'er Ihe spirit of our dream.*' 

* 

The officers of the navy and army, particularly the latter, have been 
accused of hostility to the Reform Bill ; there may be some truth in 
the assertion ; and setting politics entirely aside, and considering how 
ungratefully the professions were formerly used, as shown in our article 
on promotion last December, wo think that their disinterested attach- 
ment to the constitution, as it lately stood, reflects on them the very 
higlu'st honour. They had grown to manhood under that constitution, 
had been taught to cherish it, were entrusted with its defence, as with 
the TiobleU and most valuable birthright of Britons ; and though not 
1)1 iml to il,j anomalies, looked upon it as the most perfect system of 
government ever devised by human wisdom. During a long and 
arduous contest, the officers of the army and navy commanded, and were 
associated with men wlio, having no other advantages over their ene- 
mies, except what they derived froir^the spirit of their native land, proved 
themselves, in the most trying situations of war, tempest, and toil, the 
first and foremost men of all the world. It was natural to take a pride 
in the land and tlte laws that produced such men. And the very dan- 
gers officers encountered, tl^ privations they endured, — and little can 
tlie children of peace know, from mere recital, what these dangers and 
piivaiions were, — tended to make them proud of, and in some measure to 
identify tlieni with, the institutions in the defence of which so much noble 
blood Iwul been shed, so much gallantry displayed, and so much honour 
actpiircd. 

Thosd feelings, so creditable to all by whom they were displayed, can- 
not fail to convince all eidightcneci men of the devotion to be expected 
from the officers of the army to the new order of things, simply, because 
honest patriotism now demands devotion from them ; and because, 
as before stated, the late chan go. alters in nothing iheJr relative situation 
or duty ; and the higher the exertions it may call upon tliem to make, 
the more it shall be welcome. « Many of us disapproved, no doubt, of the 
Beform Bill ) but it is now the law of the land^ 'and it is our duly to 
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honour an4 obey it, and to forget that we ever knew a constitution dif-^ 
ferently formed. 

When society has attained tlje high state of civilization now existing 
in this*country, tlie laws will be found good or bad far more in pro- 
portion to the wisdom and virtue with which they are acted up to than 
to tlie merit or demerits of ‘their own internal construction ; for where 
publicity is so completely the order of the day, as in England, practice 
alone soon remedies evils that theoretical legislators might have over- 
looked. If justice shall be done to our new institutions they will prove 
good, and we feel confident that there is enough of energy, character, 
and patriotism in the country to overcome, by virtuous resolution and 
exertion, whatever defects may at first impede their progress, or whatever 
difficulties may attend the first working of the new machinery. Tliat 
such exertions will be called for admits of no doubt ; and \voful indeed 
will be the disappointment of those who expect happines^nd prosperity 
frbm legislative enactments alone.* " 

'Hie possible consefjuences of such disappointments must give rise to 
reflections deeply interesting to military men and tojthe heads of military^ 
departments in particular ; for we Jive in times when the quick succession 
of speculative theories, and a feverish longing after change, arc rapidly 
depriving of^their sacred character those old opinions and long-cherished 
institutions, that, by their moral force alone, kept together the frame of 
civil society. Under such circumstances, when some popular delusion 
may at any hour deprive laws and governments of all power to preserve 
order except what is to be derived from physical force, tlie maintenance 
of an army of so high a character as not only to be itself above the 
influence of delusion, but able to carry even public opinion along with it 
in the upright discharge of its duties, becomes [indispensable, at least 
till peace and confidence shall again have taken root in the bosom of 
society. The British army has indeed acquired such a cliuructcr,- and 
gained, by its conduct in peace and in war, not only tlie admiration and 
confidence of its own country, but of Europe ; and as its gallantry in the 
field saved the world from military despotism, so has the reliance uni- 
versally placed on its honour and conduct lately preserved not our own 
native land alone, but the whole coi)^incnt, from anarchy and confusion, 
as it proved the only stay to which civilization could point with security. 
But high as tliis character is, it can only be maintained by continual 
exertions to keep pace with the increasing difficulties to which the pro- 
fession must be exjiosed, and by appointing, to situations of influence, 
officers*' who can set their subordinates ‘an example of that conduct, 
which, resulting from manners, sentiments, and education, professional 
knowledge, and the consciousness of honourable and upright intention, 
must, even in these times, secure to tthe services a contintiance of the 
good oj)inioii and confidence so universally, and as yet so justly reposed 
in them* This certainly entails a lieavy responsibility oii the heads of 
the military departments, who must not forget in such times the truth 
contained in the remark of Voltaire* that “ Le talent le plus rare ea 
politique el en ^u^rre est de sentir ^e yue vaut un homme^ et e'est Id le 
alent des grands ministeres ei des grands capitaines'^ 

Many there are ^ho no doubt tlfink, or pretend to think, such mili- 
tary precautions altogether needles^, as tlje passing of the Reform Bill, 
together with the progress of the new ideas now afloat, must, according 
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to their views, put a final stop to war and violence of every hind. By 
what process legal enactments are all at once to eradicate from the 
human breast the passions that so often'^render an appeal to arms neces- 
sary, is very wisely not attempted to be explained. And the foolidi 
notion itself is, we fear, too often fostered ^nd propagated by the low 
spirit of gain, that looks to temporary commercial profit only, without 
ever considering the sacrifices of national honour and ultimate prospe- 
rity at which it may be purchased. What, indeed, can we find in the 
character, conduct, and history of men, viewing them from their earliest 
known records, down to the late capture oi Warsaw^ to justify an 
opinion so fraught witli mischief and danger? — or must we discard from 
our recollection all acquired knowledge of the past, — must vve forget the 
fiery scones i^o many of us were actors in only a few years ago, and shut 
our eyes to tl^e very events of the day ? — must vve exchange the evidence 
on*whIcIi thelvvise and the great of all ages have acted, and on wliich, 
in the absencef^of the revealed will of Providence, men thought they 
could alone act with safety, for the mere unsuppevtcd dicta of radical 
• editors and itinerary declaimers? W’e have only, it seems, to adopt the 
doctrinok of these men, throw arms aside, and divest ourselves of the 
martial qualities tliat constituted the pride of our fathers, and raised the 
fame and power of our barren island above all the ein[)ires*of the earth, 
in order to reap boundless wealth by trade, and endless happiness by 
the peaceful cultivation of arts and sciences. Vain and miserable delu- 
sion! the offspring of ignorance, avarice, cowardice, and envious hatred 
of the greatness acquired by lofty and chivalrous qualities on which 
the indepoiulcnco, and consequent happiness, of nations can alone be 
permanently secured. 

Tiade, science, and the fine arts, though sources of great happiness to 
man, hecquse they call forth and devclope the nobler qualities of his 
nature, tend nevertheless to weaken and enervate the nations that, too 
exclusively^' devote themselves to their cultivation, rendering such slates, 
not only averse to war, but to all (Uiter prises that require force, en(»rgy, 
and personal exertion : so that a pepple, at the very height of civiliza- 
tion, may easily become a prey to less })olislied hut more warlike 
neighbours. It therefore hchovcif every nation that desiies to avoid 
falling into sloth, apatliy, and foreign servitude, fre<piently to exchange 
the happy, but deceitful, ease of peace, for the toils and dangers of the 
field. 

“ Donn der Mensch*verkummevt im frieden ; 

Miissige Rnh isl das Grab des IVl^ths, 

Aber der Krieg Hisst die Kraft erschemen, 

Alles erhebker zum ungemeinen, 

Selber dem Feigen erz^gt er den Math.” 

But tl\c sirengtii and coikage here spoken of arc never acquired by 
mere traile and the cultivation of arts and sciences ; on the contrary, 
such ‘pursuits beget only a love .otf ease, of elegance and of luxury, 
always accompanied with a*cravipg for the .wealth hjf which they can 
alone he purchased ; gnd this, in its* turn, naturally Engenders avarice, 
the baneful source of every speciee of crime and meanness : so that 
trade accumulates the hoards that, tempt aggression, whilst luxury 
destroys the qualities by which' it can alone repelled. The Romans 
easily subdued the cultivated estates of Greece, and the wealthy, though 
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distant, kingdoms of Asia-Minor, but never willingly meddled with the 
warlike Germans, that were at the very gates of Italy ; and as it was, 
so it and will be again, forthe same passions that influenced men 
two thousLUK^ years ago, continue to direct their actions at this very day. 
All the great empires of Europe have now attained to maturity, and 
have arrived within arm’s length of each other, so that every people, 
valuing freedom and independence, must not only be hardened to war, 
inured to the contemplation of battle, and prepared to face, without 
dismay, the fleets and armies of numerous enemies, their very character 
for valour and resolution, as well as for firmness in calamities, and per- 
severance under diflieulties, must stand so high as to inspire hostile na- 
tions with respect, and force tliem, for their own security, to refrain 
from acts of insult or aggression. But a people >vho woirld stand thus 
in the world’s estimation, must not be satisfied with merely cultivating 
the arts of peace ; they must also cultivate and unders^d the arts of 
war, and be constantly prepared for action. Such a people would have 
relieved Varna and Saved Turkey, would have dispensed with the French 
rhodomonlade expedition into Belgium, and instead of supplying* 
Russia with the funds necessary for the invasion of Poland, their 
commands alone, backed by the virtuous indignation of mankind, would 
have arrested tiie iirogress of the Muscovite hordes without the firing 
of a single shot. Nations, on the other hand, who at every thought, or 
sound of war, shrink back in dismay upon their treasures, and trem- 
blingly strive to repress, instead of honouring and elevating martial 
qualities, have but a short lease of feverish independence, and must soon 
submit to the sway of more warlike and energetic, though perhaps less 
cultivated, adversaries. ^ This was the fate of all the great empires of 
antiquity, and it will probably be ours, unless we take warning by their 
fall and their sufferings. 


PUNISHMENTS IN THE BRITISH ARMV- 

An effort is often made to raise the sympathy of the country against 
what is termed in the army corporal punishment. Notice has recently 
been given in the House of Commons of a motion by which to suspend 
its operation for a certain period. 

We^shall not attempt to inquire into^the motives of the persons by 
whom this measure has been heretofore advocated^ but it may be re- 
marked, that the outcry against the flogging of soldiers convicted of 
offences, has in general been raised by the yery men who invariably 
advocate every measure having a» tendency to retrench either the 
iiliovviyices and pay of the soldier, or the amount of his pension on 
discharge, to deprive him of a claim for additional pension’ from his 
service in the tropics, and to lessen his pay for the short intervals 
during which, ftom a combination of furl;unate events, which seldom 
occur, he may ba permitted to go •ort* furlough ; the exertions therefore 
of the abolitionists of corporal punishment must be attributed to some 
motive distinct from a desire to benefit the soldier and ameliorate his 
condition. It is to be feared, tlidt too .frequently it may be traced o 
an active and persevering desire to innovate upon the customs of the 
country, and to establish a corrupt popularity with the unthinking part 
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of tlic community, if not to sap the discipline of the army, and thereby 
to remove the last bar to the introduction of democracy, and its conse- 
quents, anarchy and devastation. * 

Before anjr attempt be made to alter any of the means t>y which the 
discipline of the British army has been attained and preserved, the 
innovators, if they desire to preserve the semblance of patriotic feeling, 
should pause a moment and inquire into the relative state of discipline 
of the several armies in Europe, and observe the punishments which 
are resorted to in order to maintain tliat discipline. If any man doubt 
the fact, that Hritish soldiers plunder less than other armies, and are 
more comj)letoly under the control of their ofheers on actual service, 
that they are less feared than other soldiers by the inhabitants of the 
country which may be the immediate scene of military operations, let 
him, study 1,ht»,history of .the late wars, and particularly of those having 
for their field J^ortugal, Spain, and France. If such sceptic should 
question the truth, that the British are more subservient to civil au- 
thorities than other armies, that they combine in* an eminent degree 
*the liigltest military feeling with the utmost deference for the laws 
aTul institutions of their country, let him look to hi.'jtory, and especially 
to the events of the last few years. Zeno liimself never evinced a 
more arbitrary command over his passions tlian the British soldier con- 
tinually manifests, when assailed by an infuriate mob, whose taunts 
and insults ho equally despises, and for hours stands exposed to their 
abuvse, and often to their missiles without a retort or even a reply ; and 
when at length required to act, he does so with that cool determina- 
tion wliich may well attend the consciousness of rectitude. The for- 
bearance of the bandful of Dragoons in the first instance, wlien para- 
lysed by untoward events, and the resolute determination with which 
tli{*y perfiu-mod their duty when brought to bear upon the miscreants 
and reforming rutfians at Bristol, is an earnest of the conduct of the 
Brilish soldiery which may be ever calculated on. 

The demagogue and the revolutionist may seek in vain to corrupt 
tlie Britisli soldier, and co persuade him that his officer becomes a 
tyrant and oppressor by enforcing strict discipline, and, uheii the step 
is necessary, by inflicting corporal ftuiiishmeiit upon the reprobate and 
hardened character. A British soldier kjiows full well tliat his inter- 
ests, comforts, and convenience are most anxiohsly attended to by his 
officers ; that if he be not as well clothed, it is no fault of iJieirs ; that 
he is better fed and taken enre of, both at his duty and uhc?li sick, 
than any other soldier. lie is aware too the* every facility is afforded 
him for bringing forward any coniYdaint, or even fancied grievance, 
against his officers ; that' he can do^so without tlie chance or ]>ossihility 
of punishment, even should his complaint on the first hearing bo vex- 
atious aiifl groundless ; not only dqes he know that he can do this at 
any moment by applying^ through the regular channel, to the officer 
ill command, but he lias praHicaJi ^experience that the general officers 
at their half-yearly iiispectiAus arp requircd.to iKsk hiih distinctly, and 
in unequivocal terms, whether he has any complaints* to make, and he 
may Iiave heard that they are obliged in their repm ls to state that 
they have done so, *K maybe obsg-ved incidentafly.ahat the expe- 
rience of more than a quarter of a century, and frequent inquiry on 
the subject, has afforded oilly a single instance of a soldier’s complain- 
ing at an inspection to a general, and on this solitary occasion, the 
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complaint was tliat a favour had been withheld, not that an act of 
oppression had been committed. 

Thecoldier knows full well, ‘if he conduct himself steadily and does 
his duty^ theft he is, UvS to punishment, independent of his othcer ; many 
motives, much stronger thtin fear, prompt him to liis duty ; the bonds 
of mutual regard and respect between the othcer and the soldier, the 
ties of service, must be felt to be appreciated ; if defined, they could 
not be comprehended by those men who would hold up to the soldier 
as a merciless tyrant tlm ofiicer who would preserve to courts-martial 
the power of awarding corporal punishment.* These gentlemen are 
much impressed with the idea that revolutionary France has surpassed 
Fngland in the path of liberty and good legislation ; they often pre- 
tend to contrast the punishments* in the French army with tlioge of 
England, and from the superficial glance which their innovating zeal or 
their imperfect vision, arising from the liberal film, mky admit, they 
draw «'i conclusion in favour of the French soldier. ItViay not, there- 
fore, be inapposite to advert to a few of tlie punishments ])resdribed 
for certain ofleiices by the French military code ; ‘which, without any. 
dis^etioiiary power in the court by which tlic offender is fouild guilty, 
must be awarded and carried into execution without the possibility of 
mitigation, Ky an approving officer, as in tlie Eritisli service. An a])- 
peal to a council of revision {conscll de revision) is, indeed, permitted ; 
but this court, though it lias the power of confirmation or of sending 
the cause for retrial to a council of war, distinct from that first trying 
it, yet cannot alter the sentence in any degree as to its nature or 
amount. 

The French code prescribes the penalty of death in forty-three 
cases ; the English code permits it in twenty-one. 

In the French arniy^ it is stated, some hundred soldiers suffer death 
by shooting each year, and that in time of profound peace. 

In the English army, a solitary case of capital punfshment can 
scarcely be quoted in many years, and’ then it arises from desertion to 
the enemy, or to a foreign country ; the military ofifeiice is marked liy 
murder, or it proceeds from a flagrant act of felony, and is the jmnish- 
ment which a court-martial, siippli/ing the place of a civil court of 
judicature in places beyond the seas, is compcdled to award. 

*1 he P rench code prescribes irons {fers) for two years in eight 


* Wl'ilst we write, a dastardly and degenerj^e mob, urged by a Uagitlons press, 
have selected the anniversary of Waterl<^ as the most fitting day to insult, and 
assail the greatest warrior of whom our country has to boast ! W'ere these mis- 
creants really Englishmen, were they not the scum of Eondoii, the very dregs and 
outcasts of all nations, it Avould be a blo^ upon our Aational character which time 
could not efface; hut it is an alleviating fact, if sncli there can be, that tiu* men 
•who fowght with Wellington at Waterloo, and other disdiargtid soldiers, rallied 
round their chief and nobly declared that before one hair of his resifocted head 
should suffer, they must bite the dust. Such yonduct is natural in the British 
soldier, less could not have been anticiji^Ued ; but is this a proof that the soldier 
can l)e brought think that the leaders and Instigators of such mobs as tin's, 
which outraged hmnan nature by insulting Wellington on the very day whicli 
consummated his triumphs, are the men who really ‘desire his interests more 
than British officers, their tried and valued and respected fellow soldiers ? If these 
instigators wish td appreciate, individual feeling, let them consult the late police 
report^, and learn of -a private of the grenadier guards, (William Hughes, 3rd 
battalion,) how a soldier respects his officer, and the same event may in some 
^e^ee teach him why he does so. * ^ 
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cases ; for ‘three years in four cases; for five years in eighteen cases; 
for eight yeai^s in two cases ; for ten- years in six cases ; for twelve 
yenrs in one case ; for twenty years in one case. , 

The English code gives no power to a court-martial to sentence a 
soldier in any case to be placed in irons, neither does the custom of 
the service authorise such punishment. 

The French code enjoins that a soldier be kept to the public works 
{iravau.v publics') from two to five years in one case ; for three years in 
two cases; — the public works chained to an eight-pounder shot (au 
brndct) for five years in one case; for ten years in three cases; for 
twelve years in three cases. 

The English code does not afford to courts-martial, by which soldiers 
are*comiiioiily tried, any power of awarding puuisliments at all analo- 
gous to the ir/tvaux publics, and particularly uu boulef. General courts- 
martial, wliicluare seldom resorted to for the trial of private soldiers, 
(perjiaps in the whole army abroad and at home not six times in 
twelve months) aje empowered to award transportation for life, or 
’ for a ter^i of years, for all offences punishable by death. Transnjtta- 
tion is, however, scarcely ever applied but in aggravated cases oTOe- 
sertinii, and tlien but rarely. ^ 

The French code enjoins imprisonment {p7'iso?t) for one month in 
three cases; for three months in three cases ; for six months in five 
cases ; from three months to one year in one case ; for one year in one 
case ; for two years in two cases. Solitary confinement {reclusion) 
from tlireo to five years in three cases. 

In the British service, imprisonment and solitary confinement ftiay 
he applied to any military offence of which a soldier can be convicted, 
hut die extent is limited. The General Commanding-in-chief, by a 
circular the 2-ltli June, 1830, has declared that six weeks' solitary 
coiifiiieinent is sufficient in almost any case, and three, or at most four, 
months' confinement with hard. labour equally so. The articles of war 
limit a regimental court-martial to twenty days' solitary confinement 
and to thirty days’ imprisonment. 

On a review of the punishments employed in the British army, we 
find that loss of l)eer or liquor money for certain periods — loss of addi- 
tional ])ay from length of service — loss of time for pensions — impri- 
soninont, not exceeding thirty days by a regimental, and four months 
by any othc. court-martial — solitary confinement, not exceeding twenty, 
or ill any case forty-two days, and to which we must add Torporal 
punishment not exceeding 200 lashes by ki regimental, or 300 by a 
district court-martial, are the punishments by which the British army 
is retained in discipline /and that on comparing the British and French 
services, they must be set against the frightful and vindictive catalogue 
we havq. here^ given. . If to this We add a comparison of the £fj)plica- 
tion of capital ])unishment in the two services, that man's mind must 
indeed he strangely constituted whf> would make a deduction in favour 
of the French system. • ^ • * 

Let it not be imagined that the^fifteen cases to fvhich the several 
periods of imprisonment are annexed, which we have noticed, include 
the punishments most frequently .awarded in tfce .French service; 
the fact is quite the reverst?; imprisonmept is attached to offences 
which seldom occur. 

As desertiou and insubordination occasionally happen in all armies, 
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we may fairly refer to these ofFencea and the punishments consequent 
thereto^ as affording a fair criterion by which to form an estimate of 
the severity or mildness of the French and English systems. The 
French military code distinguishes at least twenty-seven different 
shades of desertion, the eft.<pedieiicy of which is obvious, wlieii it is 
considered tliat all pTinishments in their service are fixed, or, at any 
rate, the discretion of the court is restricted within certain narrow 
limits as between two and five years' irons, and this discretionary power 
occurs only iu a very few cases* 

Desertion — to the interior, travaux jmblics three years; re])etition 
thereof, ffu houJcf ten years ; not individual, iravmtx puhltcs five 
years; when on duty, iriwatix publics five years ; by scaling the ram- 
parts, travaux publics five yeifrs ; of a substitute, iravaux' publics Mvo 
years ; from an army or a fortress of the first line, iravnnx publics jive 
years; with property belonging to the public or to the regiment, not 
in charge, Iravaux publics five years ; with property of the public iu 
charge, as horse, arfns, &c. travaux publics as before; attended by 
all^iiting circumstances, three to five years; with the pro- 

pei^Pof a comrade, Iravmix publics ^ reclusion or cmprisonnemcul j three 
to five years; when under sentence of Iravaux publics, an boulcl ten 
years ; to a foreign country, an bouiet ten years ; repetition tliereof, 
mart; chief of a conspiracy to desert, wor/; when on sentry, morts 
to the enemy, morL The punishment an bouiet is increased hy an ad- 
ditional two years if tlie desertion bo not individual ; if it occur wlieii 
on duty <»f any kind; and if it take place from the army or a fortress 
of the first line. ' 

In the British service, the punishment of desertion, as of all other 
offences, where the private soldier is concerned, is within certain 
limits discretionary ^vith the court-martial by which the offender is tried. 
Death and traiisportatiou may be awarded by a general court-martial, 
but as desertion is commonly brought before a district cotirt-martial 
which has no power to award these extreme punishments, we may 
almost say, that, in practice, the punishments* applicable to desertion 
are tlius limited, viis. corporal punishment, not exceeding three hun- 
dred lashes ; imprisonment with 'hard labour, not exceeding four 
months; solitary confinement, not exceeding forty-two days; loss of 
additional pay wdiilst serving, and pension on discharge, wliich for- 
feitures are incidental to conviction, and in addition to other punish- 
ments ^v^hich may be awarded. ** 

The desertion most frequently occurring in both services is simple 
desertion, or desertion to the intefior. In the French service, wo have 
seen that the penalty is three years avx iravaux publics, if the offender 
be a conscript, five years if a substifiite; in tlie British, it seldom ex- 
ceeds three montlis' imprisonment, or five weeks' solitary confinement. 
Corporal punishment for simple desertion, unattended by aggravated 
circumstances, is seldom applied. Xliu secbnd desertion in the French 
seiwice is punirtiKHi by the, bouiet for ten br twelve years. Soldiers 
condemned to this ])iinishment hdve continually attached to them by 
an iron chain, two yards and a half long, an eight-pounder shot, besides 

♦ Tlie work wliich lias been chiefly rcHorted*. to, and which may serve as aii 
authority i’or the statcinents here made, is the Guide^ de$ Jm/es Militaires, par 
J, Fcrrkry (^I'arisy 1U31,} ia which the ordonuattcei are given at length. 
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they are chained to their prisons except for the ten hours in 
winter, and eight in summer, in which they are compelled to work, 
separated frtim all other workmen, fend distinguished by their dress 
and the growth of their beards, which they cannot cut or shave. 

In the British service, a second conviction of desertion might pos- 
sibly entail a corporal punishment of three hundred lashes, but more 
probably, unless the circumstances were very aggravating, imprison- 
ment for four mouths. If a French soldier, after having obtained 
pardon, fail to repair to the corps assigned to him, or if having joined 
it, he again desert, he is, without remedy in the court, punished by 
death. In the British service, the punishment would be much the 
same as on an ordinary desertion for the first or second time. — In the 
l£reiich service, an insult or a threat to a su])erior, daily practice 
proving that it may be from a private to a corporal, i.s punished with- 
out auy discretion iri the court to five years' irons. In the British 
service, contempt or disrespect even 1o a general or other comma ndiog-* 
in^chief, is punished at the discretion of a geHoral, or a district, or 
regimental courf?-martial : the extent of punishment within the power 
of the* superior court to award being limited, as we Iiave behire noticed, 
by the recommendation of the Comnvaiuler-in-chicf to four months’ 
confinement with hard labour, or solitary confinements not exceeding 
forty-two days. — In the French service, an insult accompanied by an 
act of vi(»lence is punished by death ; no minor penalty can he awarded. 
In the British service, violence to a superior may be ]>uiiished by death, 
but any minor punishment, including transportation, may he substi- 
tuted. — In practice, French soldiers frequently sufier death for striking 
their superiors, and that superior a non-commissioned olheer, in a fit 
of j)a.ssion, and without such act being proof of concerted mutiny. In 
the British service, an instance is not on record of a solaier having 
snlFereS death for striking a superior, distinguished from an assault to 
commit Murder, unconnected with premeditated mutiny, and where 
such act has not been attended by the death of the party. 

The parallel between the services might be carried farther, but it is 
imagined that enough has been brouglit forward to prove that the 
punishments in the British army are by comparison neither cruel,-vin- 
dictive, nor immoderate. The great and essential difieronco bctw'een 
the French and Engli.sh service, as to the penalty of death, is this : in. 
the British service the award of death is possible, is permitted in 
certain cases, but scarcely ever occurs ; in tlie French service, it is 
^jrcscribed in forty-three cases ; must take place when aw ai ded ; and 
hapjiens on an average, taking the aggregate of the several divisions of 
• the French army, certainly once in each day, if not much oftener. 
In the British service, the limited, and, compared to the French code, 
trifling puiyishnients of imprisonment, solitary coniinement, and for- 
feiture of extra pay, have in a great degree set^ aside the necessity of 
frequent recurrence to corporal^punishment. Though in cases which 
require immediate example, in the event of marke^l insubordination, or 
the frequent repetition of offence, on ‘marches,, on embarkation, in 
cases of confirmed hi alin goring, and on various other occasions, which, 
with due regard fo the discipline of the service, must still be left 
to the discretion of couUs-nmhial, this punishihent cannot advan- 
tageously he dispensed with ; still, experience has shown that the 
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power which is vested in courts-martial to apply it, has rendered effi- 
cient a system of imprisonment, which in extent does not exceed that 
which foi; a trivial civil offence a Single justice of thepeac^may award; 
and, moreoverf it is proved in practice, that by occasionally resorting 
to this description of punishment, the necessity of the awful alternative, 
death, may, without endangering the highest discipline, be superseded. 

It may be asked, since capital punishment for certain offences, per- 
mitted in the British service, is but seldom or never resorted to, would 
it not be wise to withhold from courts-martial the discretion at pre- 
sent vested in them to award it ? It is imagined 7iot ; tl^e fear of death 
may deter from the commission of crimes of great magnitude, and the 
objection which obtains and is contingent on the penalty of death, as 
applicable to many civil crimes, dbes not apply to military. • In courts 
of British civil judicature, death must often be awarded where it is 
never intended by the jury or the judge to be applied ,* the discretion 
of the judge is posterior to the sentence. With courts-martial, the 
discretion is anterior U) the award, and is applied within the settled 
limits, to the application of a proportionate penalty.* The reasoning 
which would tend to preserve to courts-martial the power to award 
capital punishment in certain cases of enormity, would also confirm to 
them the power in all cases of awarding corporal punishment. 

We neither advocate the application of death, or of corporal punish- 
ment, hut after some experience in the army, and much reflection, we 
are decidedly of opinion that the prohibition of either would tend to 
the deterioration of discipline, and the increase of crime and punish’* 
ment, ^ ^Vbstractedly, the act of torturing a fellow being, and more 
especially a fellow soldier, must be and is repugnant in the extreme 
to every man who has the common feelings of bis nature ; but is not 
the alternative more dreadful still ? Is it of less consequence, or less 
repugnanf to a man of feeling, to be insirnmental in depriving a fellow 
creature of lire ? And this most assuredly must be the con^quence, 
if corporal punishment be not permitted in the British army. Every 
man who has served any time in the army, must know that there are 
moments which require the greatest energy, and that the timely appli- 
cation of a single corporal puriishmenlr. has often checked insubordina- 
tion in the bud, and put a stop to proceedings which, otherwise, must 
have resulted in the disgrace and punishment of many. An imme- 
diate example is sometimes required; are the abolitionists of flogging, 
witliout having recourse to death, prepare^ to substitute another pu- 
nishment, which in the execution is so calculated for this purpose? 

The discharging a soldier ‘with ignominy, cannot certainly be wit- 
nessed without great emotion, hut it is desirable to reserve this punish-' 
nieiit for thieving and otlier disgraceflal crimes. If soldiers were so 
Ciischarged for offences not disgraceful to them as men, ^divested of 
their peculiar character as soldiers, this punishment \voul(l soon'cease 
to have its present effect. Far be it from *us, as* we said before, .to 
advocate the applicj^tioii of flogging ;.*‘we ar^ happy to say, that in a 
service of twc‘iity-five years, 'we neverMvere the immediate cause of 
bringing a single soldier to a court-martial ; W'e think a regiment may, 
under certain contingegneies of duty aild in favourable jquarters, be pre- 
served \\\ di.^cipline almost without a ‘court-;[nartial, and certainly with 
^^carcely any corporal punishment ; but we are convinced^ thoroughly 
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convinced^ that if the power of awarding such punishment were taken 
from courts-martial, the aggregate of punishment would be far greater, 
and that the*army would degenerate in discipline. • 

Corporal punishment is objected to by many, as attaching a lasting 
mark of disgrace to a soldier, breaking, .as they say, his spirit, and 
rendering him ever after crest-fallen and wretched. The men who 
unfortunately incur and render necessary this severe discipline in the 
British army, are not of that thoughtful reflecting description to think 
of punishment beyond the inconvenience occasioned by it ; it is the 
want of these yery characteristics which leads them to the halberts. 
Neitlier does that degree of disgrace attach to the infliction of corporal 
punishment which some w'ould imagine. It is the grave otFence in 
tli/i eye of the oflicer, or the habitual misconduct which has led to this 
revolting punishment, which marks the degree of disgrace ; and as to 
the comrades of a punished soldier, they do not receive him less cor- 
dially, thougli they are ready to admit the justice and necessity of his 
sentence, unless he be disgraced as a man, or that his conduct as a 
soldier Jn the ti(?ld be called in question. Soldiers feel much like 
schoolboys ; so long as the knowledge of the infliction of punishment is 
conflned to their ow’n society, they do not attach any peculiar degree 
of disgrace to it. A well-behaved soldier unquestiontibly considers 
flogging a very great disgrace, but he does not look upon it as that 
brand which would for ever cover him with infamy, or render an out- 
cast him who by indiscretion had invoked the punishment. Soldiers 
feel more insulted by the talk that is made by the agitators of the day 
and abolitionists of this very punishment, than they do by its actual 
infliction upon offenders. A soldier knows full well that it is some- 
times necessarj^ to resort to tbis punishment, and unless it be applied 
oftener ^than is necessary, he never will complain or feel disgusted 
with the service on account of it. Before the introduction of imprison- 
ment aiu> solitary confinement in the British army, corporal puiiish- 
inciit was carried to a terrible excess, and this is not to be attributed 
to the disposition of tli# officers, but, in the absence of other means by 
wliicli to enforce discipline, to the necessity of the case; but since tlie 
introduction of these ])uriishmeAts, the officers of the British army 
liave ably seconded the anxious desire which has been and is evinced 
at llie Horse Guards, to reduce tlie infliction of corporal punishment to 
the least possible amount consistent with the preservation of discipline. 

It is as insulting as it is absurd to talk about the liability ^f soldiers 
to corporal punishment, or to taunt thein/vith the possibility of their 
being flogged. With equal wisdom and applicability may the soldier 
retort upon these agitating gentry of the House of Commons, or the 
Editors of the Badicul Press, axM reproach them with being liable to 
be hanged apd //oggeJ, ay, flogged by the common hnv, or triyisported. 
In eitiler case, it is onl^ necessary that a crime pro])orrionate to the 
particular punishment shall have been committed, that conviction 
should have arisen, and the penalty be awarded and executed. 

The advocates for the abolitibnmf corporal punvihment in the army 
cannot be expected to admit the force of any reasoning depending on 
the statute law qf England ; the liberality of these gentlemen leads 
them to condemn all existing laws and customs, as* emanating from a 
corrupt source, and enacted by a corrupt legislature. It may, however, 
bo adinissjble to advert to some of these decried laws, in order to show 
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that the corporal punishment of a soldier, convicted of crime, is not 
inconsistent with the ordinary punishment of offenders in civil life. 

Destroying or damaging the whole or any part of a ti‘ee or trees of 
any value above one sniuing, is punishable, on summary conviction 
before a single magistrate, by a fine of live pounds and costs, and, in 
default of payment, by imprisonment with hard labour for four months. 
Before two magistrates, on a second conviction, by imprisonment with 
hard labour for twelve mouths, and, in addition, by public or private 
tv/iipping on two distinct occasions. The third offence is punislmble 
by transportation for seven years, or four years im])risopment and piib^ 
lie whipping three times. — 7 ^ H Deo. IV. c. ,‘1(). sec. 20 and MO. 

Destroying or damaging trees, saplings, or shrubs, of the value of 
one pound, growing in any park, garden, or pleasure-ground, of the 
value of five pounds in any otlier situation, is punishable by transpor- 
tation for seven -years, and imprisonment not exceeding two years, and, 
ill addition, by public or private whipping thrice. — 7 & b Deo. IV, 
c. 00, sec. 10. 

These examples may be multiplied, but it is a fact, the truth of 
which cannot be questioned, that a single magistrate may on a sum- 
mary conviction of the offence of damaging a tree to the extent of one 
shilling, award ti ))eualty of five pounds, and in default <»f payment, ho 
may commit the offender to prison 9vilh hard labour for four mouths. 
Now this is the pirecise punishment which the Deneral Comrnamiing- 
iii-chief has declared “ sufficient in almost any case'' of military delin- 
quency. It is also to be remarked, that two magistrates, on a Aumniary 
conmclioHy may order the offender to be floggkii tiikek distinct 
TiMBs; whereas in the army, after a solemn trial, the pniceedings of 
which are recorded, and a copy of which the soldier can subscquefitly 
insist on having, to enable him to proceed in an action for damages, 
two distinct inflictions for the same offence cannot in any case take 
place, nor can a court-martial award re])eated iiillictious, llfougli the 
prisoner be convicted of many offences on the same trial. The iliffer- 
ence between civil whipping and military fioggiaig is this, — in military 
punishments, the infliction is as private as circumstances and the ex- 
pediency of exam])le of the soldiers will admit, while in civil punish- 
ments it is attended with the greatest publicity. In military punish- 
ments, the back of the unfortunate offender, if the punishment be 
^rried to any great extent, is more cut than in civil punis^unents ; but 
in civil yvuiiishinents it is more bruised in military, the offender 
being carried to some market town or other place, and there tied to 
the end of a cart naked, and beaten with whips throughout such mar- 
ket-town or other place, till bis body be bloody by reason of such 
whipping," and this, from the clumsirfiss of the instrument of infiic- 
tiori, cannot often be effected without much injury. 

No nran who reads the late Act for consolidating and amending 
the laws in England relative to malicious injuries to property, ' (the 
act itself eccentrically declaring that maliQe is not essential to the 
completion of any o/feiice cori!'temj)lated’by it,) and compares the penal- 
ties therein declared with the punishments applied' to military offences, 
will venture to a.ssertr that military punishments are all [iroportion- 
ate to those applit'able ,to civil criinfes. X'he leniency of the military 
code is most conspicuous, must be admitted by any unprejudiced 
person. 
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If we compare the amount of punishment on summary convictions 
before the commanding officer of a British regiment with the punish- 
ments inflicted l)y a single magistrate, the comparison is absolutely 
ridiculous. Forty-eight hours in the black-hfile, or seven days in the 
defaulters' room, the soldier taking his tluAy, drills, &c. are the utmost 
punishments which a commanding officer can of his own authority 
apply. The civil magistrate may imprison with hard labour for 
months, and may in his discretion, for many offences, order an offender 
to be publicly whipped. And in this respect, the Britisfi soldier has 
again the advantage over the French ; a French soldier may he placed 
ill solitary confinement eight days on bread and water by order of his 
commanding olheer. 

• Can thl‘se liberals, who so strenuously advocate the abolition of 
flogging, really fancy that they alone can feel for the soldier ? Do 
they indeed believe, or* do they imagine, that they can impose the belief 
upon the soldier, for the most sinister and worst of purposes, that liis 
real interests are better understood by and drarer to them than to 
tlie nuyi, whose lives and character and honour so continually depend 
on the gf»od will, the affection, and regard of soldiers ? If indeed 
these Jionourable gentlemen, with similar perseverance, strenuously 
opposed every attempt to lessen the allowances, the pay* and pension of 
the soldier, and invariably advocated his cause on all occasions, it may 
bo believed that the welfare and benefit of the soldier was their object ; 
hut it is notorious that tliese very men employ tlieir utmost energies 
to doj)rive the soldier of his extra pay, accpiired by tropical service, and 
to lessen the amount of his pension on discharge. Nut one uf them 
was ready on the late occasion to declaim against the new provision of 
the ]\lutiny Act (sec. 44), by which the soldier who may be taken 
prisoner by misfortune and from wounds, as many at Tahivera were, 
and not from neglect or misconduct, frjrfeits all claim lo increase of 
pension ibr the time lie may be absent from duty. 

The desire is hopeless, axiomatic as the assumptions assuredly are, of 
convincing these agitating innovators that the British army, under its 
presenf discipline, (preserved by less personal sulFeriiig in the way of 
piHiishment than any other in l>urope),is the most submissive of all to 
the civil authorities of their country, absolutely innoxious to its con- 
stitution, less to be feared by the inhabitants of the territory which 
may he the*scene of war, and as much to be dreaded by its enemies as 
any army in the world. % , 

• As, however, the ostensible reason wdiich these gentlemen give for 
their enmity to the army is the danger which it may occasion to a coii- 
*stitution which, in the estimation of many, they are themselves endea- 
vouring to destroy, we shall cfose our remarks by a short cpiotation 
from „M. Diipin, against whom these gentlemen have no, reason to 
object on the score of any deficiency of what they , and men who think 
like them in France, are* pieasgd to term Kberoiilc ; we are the more 
inclined to refer them to a French opinion becivise the admiration 
wliich they profess for the mellornfed la\^s and irystitutions of France 
ever leads them to defer and bend to French autliority, and they pro- 
fessedly desire to assimilate the primitive discipline of the British 
army to that of the French ; indeed, so perfect do* they conceive that 
system, that no doubt, if they are consistent, they concur most heartily 
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in the measure recently adopted by the chief of liberals, their Citizen 
King, in placing his fellow citizens^ for he has no subjects/* under 
martial Iw. 

k 

Le gouvernement Britannique a trouv^ lo secret de constituer line 
armee redoutable seulenient aux pennies Strangers et qni regarde comine 
une partie de sa gloire, rob<!issance a Tautorit^ civile de sa pati;ie. 

Ces, nobles sentimens sont empreints sur la physionomie *du militaire. 
II n’a pas cet aspect mena^ant et farouche <]ue, trop souventj sur le 
continent Europeen, on prend pour I’attitude inartiale. Son regard insolent 
lie va pas toiser les hommes et les femmes, avec cette arrogance qui semble 
(lire, c'est moi qui suis la force et la terreur. 

“ Aussi, mulgrt les declamations dcs demagogues ct dcs pretendus rcj'urma- 
tears radicauje qui cherchent d renverser hi constitution, les citoi/cns les plus 
jalnux de leur liherte ne ci^aignent point Vannee Anglaise, telle quelle est 
maintenunt organizeeJ* — (VoL ii. p. 3A — 40.) 


LOG OF THE LOUISA, OR THE TRIP TO BERLIN. 

[The lively grid inartificial sketches which follow, are extracted from 
the correspondence of an officer who accompanied Lord Adolphus i’itz- 
clarence on his recent mission to Berlin, in charge of the Louisa 
model frigate, presented by his Majesty William IV., to the King of 
Prussia. — Ed.] 

Hanover, June 8, 1832. 

My dear 

Before I proceed to speak of Hanover, 1 shall revert to II am- 
burgh, and endeavour to give you some idea of the military force of the 
Hamburgers. 

The Hanseatic towns, namely, Hamburg, Bremen, and ®Luhcrk, 
fariiish a certain contingent to the Diet* and in time of war are always 
brigaded together. TJie contingent of the town of Hanihurg, alone, is 
1500 infantry, ^00 cavalry, and a battery of 12 guns. Thc^ infantry arci 
dressed in green, with red facings aKd turnbacks, d la Rvfise, gray 
trowsers witli red edging, and black gaiters and shoes. Their undress 
is a green jacket with red facings, and green forage-caps with a red 
band. They wear chacos, with pompons of different colours, to dis- 
tinguish thgiir different companies, and from Vlic centre of some of these 
pompons hang tassels of wopted to distinguish the characters of tlie- 
inen. The men having white worsted from the pompon, arc those of 
unexceptionable character ; those with red, pretty good ; and those 
without any, the blackguards of the re^ment. I was told this was the 
Bussian cjistom. They wear white cross-belts, which, -insteqd of 
being pipe-clayed, are madjgj of the white patent leather. The pouches 
are much shorter and narrower than 011 ^ 8 , and the jigger is fastened on 
the outside of the bayonet-belt, instead of underneath as with us. Their 
firelocks are much fenger, but their biiyonets shorter than ours. 'Iheir 
barrels arc bright and the slings rejl. They are very badly set up, 
carry their arms baclly,* have no idea 0 / touch, and individually are very 
dirty soldiers; but still wiffi all these imperfections on their lieads, even 
these Hamburgers have a more soldier-like, nonchalant air than our 
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men. They ai:c a fine body of young men ; ])iit tlieir olTicers are very old, 
and not much more gentleman-like in their appearance ih^n their men. 
In every movement, whether deploying, forming column, &c., a drum 
always befits a march so as to keep them in time, and th('y certainly 
were not over-particular as to hoiD their movements were [Performed. 
The lancers arc* a very fine body of young men, very well dressed and 
soldicr-likc in tlu/ir a})pear:mce, well appointed and not badly mounted; 
their dross is that of the Polish lancer. The artillery are dressed like 
the French with IjIuo, and red e])aulettes. 'Hieir horses are miscrahle ; 
however, considering they are not a warlike j)eoplc, tlie three arms were 
V(‘ry respf'ctahle. 1 nde])endcntof these regular troops, there are 14,000 
of llio Hurgher Gard(' in the town of llamhiirg, infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. Tliey are dv(‘ss>'d in dark-blue frock coats with light blue collars, 
and blue trowjfers with light hliu) stripe, white cross- helts and cliacos. 
'[’he* cavalry have the same colour and facings, o^ly jackets instead of 
long coats. So nivtch for a part of llu? Hanseatic ai niv. 1 saw some 
Daiush .Soldiers at Altona, where there is a garrison of *200 men. Their 
uniform is a deep brick-dust red and light blue facings, and irow'S(;rs of 
the same colour. Tladr lacings are buttoned hack. 1 f ihedJanisli army 
are like their rej)rcsentaUve.s in garrison at Altona, 1 ( annot say mucli 
for them, as they arc very ill set np, and oxeessivcly <liity iu tlieir ap- 
p(*arance, 

'Die frigate (Louisa) having at last >,tarted, after Lewd '\dolphu.s had 
overcome every diiliculty wliich they r-uuld device, and wiiicli w’ere not 
a few, we left Tlamhurg for Hanover at ten o’tloek, having em- 
barked in the steamer for JJarhurg, whore wo. arrived at twelve*, and 
f(Hmd all ready to start. Harburg is a Hanoverian town, and we were 
reminded* of old ]!lngland by the ’s, and the King's arms w'hicli 
abounded ihroughout the towns, and with an occasional red-coated 
soldier moving through it. We travelled all night and arrived at Ha- 
nover the next morning iit seven o’clock. TliC only tiling worthy of 
mentioning during onr night journey was, our ]H)st-hoy and Iiorse tum- 
hliiTg liead over heels three limes 4n about the space of tliree-ipiarters 
of a mile. It was most amusing to see the coolness with w hich the 
])ost'hoy took it. He did not change a muscle, only said ‘ der Satan,’ 
and mounted «.s if nothing had happened to rullle his temper. Luckily 
for the poor devils, both hojrse and man, we arrived safe, and without 
fiuither accident, at the end of our journey. ^ 

As soon as we had breakfasted wc drove to the Duke’s house in 
Hanover, to write our names <lown for him, and then went to iMont- 
hrillant, to do the same for the T)uclicss, Wc found the Duke there 
and nothing Qould be kinder than his reception. He asked us 4o dine 
with liini every day during our slay at Hanover, which we accordingly 
did. . The first day after dinner, w<^ went to the play w ith the Duchess ; 
and tlic second day, the Duchess had a conctjrt. •The morning we 
arrived we went through the Kmg'ta stables, wlieve»wc saw' some very 
fine horses. Among others a muiis^-coloured set, which ’the Duke told 
us were now not to be had. We saw a horse wdiit*h js to he sent over 
in August for the Queen to wde. It is strawberry, beautifully marked, 
and I never saw anything more perfectly tempered or broke in : for a 
lady’s horse* it is perfect, as its temper and mouth arc both e.xccllent. We 
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went over the armoury wliicli pontains 50,000 stand of arms. The 
Duke arill Duchess were so kind as to take us to see Ilerrenliausen and 
Wallvvoden ; the suite at the former are beautiful, and hung in diflercnt- 
colourecl silk. The orange-trees are also celebrated for their size, and 
the garden is laid out in the French style, — but you must recollect it 
perfectly. I rode with the Duke to see the grenadiers at their drill, and 
then to the jagers and hussars ; an account of all of which corps I will 
give you in iny next letter. 

Berlin, June IGtb, 18.32. 

I think I gave you an account of our operations up to the day we 
left Hanover, and promised to give you an account of the llatio- 
verian troops I saw\ I rode with the Duke of Cambridge at six o’clock 
the day after we arrived, to see the Gremulier (uiards, wdio.werc at squad- 
drill. They are a fine body of men. Their squad-drill, as for as 1 saw, 
for they were all at close files, was the same as ours— i only not the same 
attention paid to their marching as with us. Tliey throw llicir- \"gs up, 
and stamp in their marching: their length of pace and time appcjar very 
much the same as ours. They labour under very great disadvantage in 
tiicir drill, as every year one-fourth of the regiment is dismissed from 
the service, and replaced by a fresh levy. The whole are drilled together 
fur two months every year, and then, with the exception of the last 
fourth just joined, go on furlough. The last fourth remains to do the 
garrison duty. Thus a regiment continues discharging and renewing 
one-fourth of its number every year. In the artillery and cavalry tliis 
h different : the men enlist for a certain time, generally ten years. 'J'he 
^ Grenadier Guards are dressed in the old imiform of our Guard-s, and 
with the regulation Englinh fusilier cap, large l)rass plate ‘like tlie 
23d regiment, in front, and tlie vvliite horse behind. The bojts arc very 
narrow, and the pouches of different shape to ours : tliey have a sccoml 
row of ammunition, and contain sixty roiiiuj^ ; but never carry any, 
unless particularly issued. They wear white trowsers and gaiters ; and 
in undress, our wliite kersey jackef,'^- The officers liavc got a mnv 
uniform, llte same as our officers of the Guards, with the star of the Guelpli 
on the collar; but the embroidery on tlm skirts is different. The 
officers of the whole army wear an undress frock-coat, blue with red 
collar, and double-breasted. The .Jsigers sire a particularly neat body of 
young men, and very well cliosen for their particular service. They 
are <lresst!<l like our llifles*, except that the officers wear silver wings. 
When 1 saw them they were also at squad-drill, and occasionally 
teaching the extending, closing, &c/ Tlieir rifles have got the percus- 
sion locks ; and the officers told me that they found them answer re- 
markably well, and did not find that they were more easily piit out of 
order by a slovenly soldier, than the flint lock. Tiie officers were 
drilling the sijuads, and appeared to 'give their directions with clearness, 
and to know what, they wefe about.* From the sliort time tliey have for 
drill, they are nnahle to give up much time to setting tlie men up. For 
a certain number of days they are "at squad*drill, t^re then formed into 
a company, and sent to company-drill ; ,;.hen formed into a battalion 
for drill ; and, lastly-^ into brigade. As we arrived at the beginning of 
their drill, 1 did not sec thorn in battalion. Tlie hussars ^low in gar- 
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rison at Hanover are a very fine regiment; particularly soldicr-likc in 
their appearance, and very well mounted : they wear the fur.» husbar- 
cap. Colonel Kraukenberg commands them. Many of ?hein had the 
Waterloo medal. They do not pay the same attention in tlio army 
there, that we do, to the men’s hair being cut short, which I think 
makes a very great difference in their appearance. At flildeslieini I 
saw a few Boldier-« of the line ; they were dressed in their new clothing, 
which is exactly like ours, only I thought better made. I did not see 
any of the heavy dragoons, lancers, or horse-artdlery, as they were all 
in country quarters. 

From Hanover we went to Brunswick, and after breakfast called 
iq^m the Duke. Jle was out, but called soon after at our hotel, and 
invited us to dine with }iim ; and offered us horses, carriages, &c. AV^c 
(lined with him, and after dinner amused ourselves pistol shoc^ting, &c. 
AV"e then rowed in liis boat down the river to a country-hous(% where 
we had tea, &c. >We had capital fun, as two or three fat Majors and 
(Jolone’-o, wlio hud as much idea of rowing, as f have of preacliing a 
sermon, took an oar, and the consequence was, that sundry crabs were 
caught; and as to rowing in time, it never etdert’d for a niomeiit 
in their heads. AV^e went over his stabh^s, which arc v<‘ry nice ones, 
and he has got some very good Englisli horses. His troops are 
oxetssivedy well-dressed and aj)pointed, and fine young men ; hut when 
you look minutely into them, they arc individimlly (lirty. A battalion 
of gr(uia(licrs wear the old Austrian cap, very much cut oil’ behind, 
and tlic back is red and white cloth. AVe went over tlio hussar siahlcs 
and barracks; the latter in very good order, clean, and well ventilated. 
Th<‘y are badly mounted. The 'undress of the privates is the kersey^i 
jacket. *The Jager battalion is a very fine one, and tlie only one which 
retains l]»e old uniform, black and light-blue facings ; all ilie oiluu-s 
are a la Prnmenne. Tlie town of Brunswick is very clean, and the 
stre(‘ts broad and liouses good — the hotel particularly so. Idu* remains 
of the j)alace arc still there, but they arc making a foundation for a 
new one. 

from Brunswick we drove to Magdeburg, one of thc‘ sirongcst Prus- 
sian fortresses ; here, for the first time, J saw the f^russiaii troo])3, 
Idu; Bth and. ISlli regiments were stationed there ; they are beautifully 
dressed, magnificently appointed, and their appointments most per- 
f^‘ctly fitted. They still welir the trovvsers and gaiters all 'in oiu‘ as 
formerly, but generally ha\e them tin' sitlne as ours, only with uliile 
straps. The cloth Irowsers arc very well made, with a red edging ; tlie 
pouches are lieel-balled, and Imvc tlic Prussian arms in brass u])ou 
th('m ; their coats are worn folded, as formerly. AVe went to sec the 
caihedtal at Magdeburg, which is a splendid building; the pidjal is of 
white marble, and beautifully sculptured. The fortifications are very 
strong. The cc;lebratcd jBarou "Trenck was confined in one of the 
dungeons there, and La Fayi^tto had aho the pleasure of residing 
tliere. From Magdeburg we went to Brandenhurgh, formerly tlio 
Prussian capital. , It is a stupid* place, witli m^thing to see. Tliis 
was the first place where wc dbuld hear whethrt- the frigate had 
])assed, but, to our annoyance, we could gain n*o iutelligence of her. 
Smart and Sparshott, therefore, started to look after her, and we 
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went on to Potsdam to wait until we heard from them. Lord 
AdolphiwB intended to have remained there incog, until certain intel- 
ligence was received of the frigate ; but the King, having heard of our 
arrival, sent Colonel do Massad, his first aide-de-camj), from Berlin, to 
attend us ; and lie brought a command to dine with his Majesty the 
next day, at the new palace, which is about a mile from Potsdam. The 
dinner took place at two d* clock; we, of course, went in uniform. 
Nothing could exceed their wish to mark their attention to Lonl 
Adolphus : lie was received at the entrance by Prince Albert, the King’s 
youngest son, who ushered us into the room where we were to assemble 
for dinner. Here wc were introduced to ministers, chamberlains, and 
generals without end ; and soon after the members of the royal faindy 
arrived, wlien we were presented to them. Lprd Adolphus thiui was 
usherc(l into the King’s closet, where he delivered the letter from the 
King, II is Majesty soon after made his appearance, wlien we were 
presented. He addressed me with his usual affabilily. On tlie 
arrival of tlie Queen of Bavaria wc went to dinner. NV^c saiv^down, 
eighty, in the marble liall, which is splendid. During dinner one of 
the bands of the guards played. There was no style in the dinner, eon- 
sidering it was regal, and after what you showed me in the ban(|uettino-. 
hall at iSt. James’s. There were neither gold nor silver cuj)s, or 
cjiergnCs, or any display of jdate. 'riie Princess Liegnitz, the King’s 
wife, is a very nice person ; but as 1 had heard so much of her before 
I saw her, I was rather disappointed. Prince Otbo. of Bavaria, the. 
new King of Greece, was there ; he is one of the^ ugliest men I have 
(jver seen. All the princesses arc very good-looking, and'the Princesa- 
^oyal appears a very delightful person. Tlie princes appear to take 
great pleasure in speaking English. It is lucky tliat our mission was 
not diplomatic, us all tlie diplomatic characters are com])loU‘ly .c\clude<l 
from the court. Tt is a most extraordinary thing, but Mr. Chad tells 
us it is so. No foreign piinister was at the dinner, nor arii they evt'r, 
except, I believe, twice a year, invited; We go this evening to Potsdam 
to a chance at Prince Charles’s, at wliidi the King is to be present ; and 
to-morrow we again dine with his Alajesty; but Mr. Chad is not in- 
vited. We expect to find the frigate at Potsdam this evening, as we 
liave heard from .Sparshott that she is all right, and will, probably, be 
there to-day. They had great obstacles to surmount, as the water was 
so shallow the steamer could not go up, and they hiivc, therefore^ 
been obliged to pull her up against a strong tide, and not making 
more, on an average, than Iwcnity English miles a day. You cannot 
conceive how anxious they all are to see her, particularly l^rince 
Charles, who is very fond of sailing, and lives on the lake, wdiicli is 
very large, the water deep, and the banks very pretty. I am sorry to 
say ttiere is nothing military going on — no, drills whatever. In Sep- 
tember two corps cUarmee are to be up here, amounting to forty 
lliousand men, the strongest they have had for a very long time. [ 
hear the King roived them a great deal at the suniHier reviews, and was 
very much displcastvl at their pcrjbrmancc. In September there 
will be about thirty-eight battalions of infantry, besides cavalry and 
artillery. • . 
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Berlin, June I8th, 1832. 

I think last letter ended with ‘our first dinner with the King 
near Potsdam, since which time nothing could be kinder or more 
marked than the attention of the whole of the Royal Family to us. 
After dinner the whole party drove to Berlin to go to Taglioni’s be- 
nefit at the opera. Lord Adolphus went to the royal box ; the ballet 
was La Sylphide^and nothing could be more beautitul than her dancing. 

I think the orchestra, scenery, and decorations much superior to ours, 
and the figurantes also much better. After the opera we drove to Mr. 
Chad’s, our Minister here — a very delightful person, who was so kind 
as to give us quarters, there not being a place to be had at any of the 
hotels, in consequence of the Queen of Bavaria passing through with so 
ni^ny people, and the Berlin races beginning on ^turday, so many people 
came up from .the country : the next morning we had to pay about forty 
visits of ceremony to the different people about the court, only ten of 
them however in gerson ; and none of these were* at home. 

The J^crlin races began on the IStli ; the course is about tliree miles 
from the town on the Potsdam road. This is their third year. The 
course is about two and a half English miles, but the ground, being sandy, 
is very heavy ; the trainer is an Englishman, and they haVe got several 
English horses : there were two races, with leaping, one rode by jockies, 
the other by officers. To our ideas it appears most extraordinary 
to see a race-course covered with cocked hats and leathers, stars, and 
decorations of all kinds, but so it was ; the whole of the officers were in 
as full dress as if they w'ere going to dine with the king ; in fact the 
whole thing was military. Before the horses started, they were brought 
past the king headed by an offiedr in full uniform ; the stewards were^ 
all ollici’t s ; and those to keep the ground equally so. Lord Adolphus 
was placed in the king’s stand, and we were put into the committee 
stand, wliich joined the royal one. I do not think John ]5ull would have 
stood so quietly as the Prussians did at the distance they were at ; none 
of tlii^m except with tickets were allowed to be near the winning post. 
The course was circular, and the stands were on one part ot the circum- 
fcreVice opposite to the winning-post: the populace at a most respectlul 
distance, and out of sight of it. After the first day’s race we dined with 
the Hanoviyyan minister, and then drove to within three miles of Pots- 
dam, to Pfince Charles’s, who gave a dance. His house is situated on 
the lake on which the frigate^s to remain ; on our arrival we fotlnd every 
body in the greatest delight at the frigate having arrived quite safe that 
morning ; and soon after we were joined by Sparshott and Smart, w'ho 
gave us an account of their proceedings since they left us ; they had had 
a great deal of hard work and sundry difficulties to overcome from the 
shallovwiess 5f the water and the strength of the tide ; they ihaJe on 
an average about twenty English miles a day. We had a great d<^ of 
dancing, — waltzes, gallopes, mazifrkas, and quadrilles ; as soon as it got 
dark the gardens were illuminatod, which liad a beautiful effect. They 
liave a very odd custom, namely, that when the part^ a private one, 
after you have made your bow just before thc^ dancing begins you 
are told to take off your epaulettes ^nd swords ; this they are able to do 
very easily as tliey are only buttoned on, but it has a very curious ap- 
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pearaiice. You have no idea how particularly kind the king and the 
whole of them were to us. 

We slept that night at Potsdam, as the king was to review two batta- 
lions of the guard after cliureh. We went there at eleven o’clock ; it 
was a splendid sight : the tlwrd battalion of the first regiment of Guards 
and a battalion of Jagers were those reviewed. The former were in 
three ranks, the latter in two ; we went clown the ranks with his Ma- 
jesty, and they then marched past in quick time : they^are beautifully set 
up, and nothing roiild b(; better than their marcliing past, but 1 do not like 
their marching, which is with the knee stiff and a great deal of staTuping; 
they also cast their eyes to the saluting point, hut still their reverse 
shoulder was not brought up in the least; however I like our marching 
much better. After the parade we went to see some of 'the liomt of 
Potsdam, and then drove to Prince Charles’s, where we embarked in Jiis 
boat to join the king at the Pfausen Insel (Pheasant Isl{},nd), where wc 
were to dine w ith him. This is an island on the lake, and the frigate is 
to he anchored oft* the palace. On our embarking,, the Englisli and , 
Prussian flags w’ore hoisted together at the mast-head, aiu^on our 
arrival wc found our standard flying at the flag-post of the palace. I 
merely mention tliis to show you in small particulars Iiow niiicli was 
done to please us. Prince Charles went on board the frigate, and 
you cannot imagine liis didight when he saw the manner in which she 
was fitted up ; the king said it was a great trial to his curiosity not 
going on board, hut that lie was determined not to go until she. was 
reported ready. He has settled to take it over on Priday next. After 
dinner we drove about in droselikis all over the grounds, which are beau- 
tiful, iind put one in mind of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, as ovcTy 
hundred yards you find places containing curious birds, beasts, "&c. 
After we had seen all these, we went to tlie Montagne Riisse, wliere we 
amused ourselves for some time — the king taking also a cqurse down 
the Montagne. After tea wc returned to Berlin to sec Taglioni, who I 
am sorry to say leaves fliis on Tliursday next; however as it is for 
England, I hope wc shall see her there. The frigate was taken itff the 
flat boat yesterday, and sailed about for two or three hours ; she looked 
beautiful, and has not sutfered in the least from her voyage, 

Berlin, June 24^ 1832. 

As wc‘ leave this to-day after dinner for Dresden, I will let you know 
all that took place from tlie\ime I last wrote to you to the present. Tfic 
day after the review, &c. as described in my last, we went to the races 
and dined with Prince Augustus of Prussia, first cousin to the king. 
He is a fine-looking man, a general of artillery, and they say one of 
their b^st ofticers. On the follow ing day, we again dined with the 
king at his summer palace near Berlin, calle.d Charloltenburg. It was 
quite a private party, no strangers except ourselves; and we conse- 
quently (lined in a sort of lodge separated from the palace, and of which 
trie king is very fond. After dinner we went over the palace, which is 
fceautifui ; the suite pf rooms is very fine. In the gardens there is a 
beautiful monument to the late Queen, who is buried tWe. After dinner 
we went to see Meyerbeer’s opera of Robert the Devil, performed for 
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the first time. Meyerbeer himself led the orchestra, and it is impossible 
to hear anything finer than their playing. The scenery and decorations 
were perfect, but tlic opera was altogether too long. Taglioni* danced 
for the last time here, and started the same night for England. The 
next morning Lord Adolphus and I went with Prince Albrecht to see 
the barracks of the cuirassiers of the guard ; it is a very fine building, 
each room contained six men ; the shell of the beds was of iron, tlie other 
jiart wood ; the rooms were very well ventilated and clean, and the ap- 
jiointments hung in an uniform manner. The stables were very good, 
and each squadron had a mess-room : we also went to the infantry bar- 
racks of the regiment of the guards, called the Emperor Alexander's. 
The building w^is old and not so good as the cuirassier barracks, but still 
was very fair; each battalion had its own mess-room, and the cooking 
wa& done by steam. They have much less meat than our men, and the 
cooks are ponrfanent, not taking it in turn as a duty. The soldiers liave 
no regular breakfast, they get what they like, again dined with the 
king at Charlotteii1)urg, but as the Prince and Princess of Hesse were 
expectoTt,* it was a grand dinner; wc therefore dined in the palace, and 
sal down between sixty and seventy people. The Prince ol Hesse is a 
brother of tin* HucliObS of Cambridge, and a very good booking man. 
During dinner the King ordered the band to play “ Pule Britannia” in 
compliment to Lord Adoljilius. After dinner we all drove in different 
sorts of carriages round the grounds, which are \ cry pretty. Prince 
W illiam, the king’s son, look leave for St. Petersburg, but returns for 
the reviews; he is a very dcliglitful person, particularly gentlemanlike, 
and very soldierlike in his appearance. He commands a division of the 
guards and a corps d’ arnaV. 

The frjgate liaving been reported ready, and the king having fixed 
upon tlie 22d to receive her, we went down to the Pfausen Iiisel early 
to mret the king, w ho had named liaJf-pnst eleven o’clock as the liour. 
As soon as his Majesty was ready, lie was row^ed on board by Smart and 
Sparsliott, Lord Adolplii. j steering. Tic insisted on going in the frigate's 
boat instead of bis own. JMeilibh and I went on board to receive liim. 
I (ful jolly marine, at the gang.vay, to perfection. Having rowed 
round the frigate, he came on board, and the moment he did, the 
English ensign was struck, and the Prussian one hoisted at the peak, 
and the staiTdard at the main. Mellish then made him a neat and ap^ 
jjropriate speech, in Germ»i, for Lord Adolphus ; to whidvlhe king 
rq^lied that he was most sensible of the kindgess of the King of England 
in sending him the present ; and that he felt the attention still more in 
Ills having selected one of his sons to be the bearer of it. You have no 
idea bow delighted be was witli if. After lie bad received the frigate, 
the whole of royal family came on board. They w ere all eiichanted 
with it ; and as there were some who had never seen a ship, you cannot 
imagine how astonished thOy vverg. We now took a cruise, followed 
by all the boats that could 4)0 mystered, but had not ’quite wind enough 
for exercising, W’e sailed about for an fiour, and* then returned to 
dinner. We dined in the open air, and places were faid at the royal 
table for our party ; the people /)f the court dtned at other tables. 
During dinner the King gave the “ Health ot the Kmg of England;*^ 
the •• Navy of England and the “ Recollections ot 1815,” where 
• SI a 2 * 
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our two armies fought together. The band played “ God save the 
King/^ and “ Rule Britannia.” ^It was an animating scene. 

We amused ourselves about the island until tea-time ; after tea we 
took leave of the King and all the royal family. He said that he 
regretted that he could not speak English sufficiently well to thank us 
as he could wish, in that language, for the trouble that had been taken 
in bringing over the frigate ; that he was glad to hafe made our ac- 
quaintance, and should be always glad to see us again. The whole of 
the princes said they would not say goodbye to me, as, being a soldier, 
they hoped I would return to their reviews in August and September, 
whicli are to be on a much larger scale tlian they have hail for years. 
Duke Charles of Mec klenburg, who will command, told me there would 
be about forty-two battalions,, jnul foi*ty-f6ur squadrohs, besides* an 
imniense quantity of artillery. The third corps d’annee march into 
camp on the 25th August, close to Berlin. lie said if i would come 
lie would point out the whole ininuti® to me. In fact, you cannot con- 
ceive what cliarming* people they all are ; and amongst them all the 
most delightlul is the princess royal, with whom we went to supMt Sans 
Souci, after we left tiie King. She is a great friend of lier Majesty's 
(our gracious^Quecn), and was constantly asking about her. The day 
after we had given over the frigate, the King sent us all presents. Lord 
Adolphus got the Grand Cross of the Red Eagle iind some beautiful 
china from the King ; Smart and Sparshott the CToss of the Red Eagle ; 
Mellish, a beautiful snuff-box, set in diamonds; and your humble 
servant a beautiful vase, with the King’s likeness on one side, and a 
view of Potsdam, from tlie Pfausen Insel, on the other. It stands about 
a foot and a half higli, and he desired Massau (the aide-de-camp lyho 
brought it) to say that he had selected this view; in order that I might 
not forget the pleasant day wc had passed on the island from v^hioli'thc 
view is taken. , 

Thus ended our Berlin trip, wliicli I shall a^^ays look back to with 
the greatest pleasure, . ^ 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. / 

No. II. ' 

St. Ann’s, Barbadocs, 18th April, 1832. 

Some weeks ago I had the honour *of transmitting to you a letter 
from British Guiana. 1 did not then mean to trouble you with a second, 
till I saw whether my first recruit passed examination, and* had a place 
in your red and blue muster-roll. 

A visit on duty to Barbadoes and a*gpeat ^eal of idle time liave, how- 
eve/, provoked this second eisay. •• 

Alas for poor. Barbadoes ! What devastation and ruin presented itself 
as the army brigantiiy?, the Duke of York, stood in for parlisie Bay ! The 
beautiful fringe of ^ocoa-nut trees wbfch lined the bay to the water s edge 
all blown down — houses .«dl* unroofed— streets lined with heaps of stones 
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and bricks from the fallen buildings — the garrison of St. Ann’s in the 
btinie frightful slate ! I am only astonished, where such large stone 
and brick buildings, as the soldiers’ barraclts were, fell in^ ancf in the 
night too, and when crowded with troops, that so few lives were lost. 

It is quite delightful to see the health of the troops in Barbadoes. 
The 36th regim^int look as ruddy and as well as tliey could do in 
England ; and the 93d Highlanders, after eight or nine years’ service in 
the West Indies, '(though certainl}'' their ranks cannot now disjday the 
same kind of splendid-looking young men, whom I admired so much in 
lh(3ir national costume when in Ireland some twelve years ago,) still 
look well and efficient under arms, and with a M‘ Gregor as their chieftain 
— although .many a gallant Gael has since been deposited by his com- 
rades in his last home, in the remote burying-grounds of 8t. Lucia and 
D(5mi]iica, far, far awtiy from the “ Land of the mountain and the 
flood.” — In pa’ce quicscant ! 

r am sorry to see our excellent chief. Sir James, Lyon, not looking so 
well as the service’ could wish him. I fear tlffe situation of Governor of 
a AV esi^lndia colony must now bean ungrateful office, and that even 
office] s of the distinguished rank and talents of Sir .lames Lyon or Sir 
B. D’Urban find themselves placed in an embarrassing situation both 
with the government at home, and the planter out here, fiom the change 
which is being enforced in the whole system of negro slavery ; and I 
very much fear that these gallant and excellent chiefs may he so dis- 
gusted with the local opposition which the colonists arc trying to set up, 
that they may not choose to retain their governments, and then it is to 
be feared the army in the West Indies will not soon s^^e their like again. 
I am sorry to find a general court-martial sitting, and tliat more than 
one ofliccr is to appear on trial at its bar. 'AVliy arc there so many 
more general courts-martial in the AVesl Indies, than anywhere else ? 
Is it the idleness of the place, or some peculiar cflocl of the climate 
which makes men so litigious here? Perhaps both, — the latter by an 
over secretion of bile, g'^nerated by a hot sun, high living, .and little 
exercise. But so it is that few regiments, escape courts-murlial in tlic 
W^ejst Indies. 

After nearly tliree years’ residence in the })ORtilent swamps of Dc- 
mcrara and Berhicc tlie climate of Barbadoes seems enchanting. There 
is a freslin^s and cool liveliness in the sea-breeze as it reaches you, 
fresh from the Atlantic, which raises the spirits like drinking Champaigne. 
Then the nights so cool, and the entire absence of niiisqiiitocs and sand- 
flies, make me rejoice in my tent, for tlie whole garrison is yet under 
canvass. • • 

I am quite sure this island is one of the healthiest garrisons abroad, 
(more^so I think than either Gibralt.ir or Malta,) and will be, jvhen the 
barracks arc rebuilt, one of the pleasantest. Its principal evil to the 
regimental officer is, I think, t ljp expensiveness of the ])laee, and the 
doainess of provisions: tl?e latter evil is common to all the stations in 
the W'est Indies, but perhaps Sf. Ann’s, 13?»rbadoes,, is more peculiarly 
expensive from its fieing the cusiom of the messes to give frequent 
costly entertainments, at which C^jampaigne and dtl.er expensive wines 
are Ircely introduced. It puzzles me to know how* a subaltern on his 
pay manages to clciiroff his monthly wine and mess bills. 

It has often occurred to me that sufficient use and advantage is not 
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made of this, at once the most windward; and by far the healthiest, 
garrison in the West Indies. 

Had J the power I would withdraw white troops altogether from 
British Guiatia, and partly from the most unhealthy of the other 
islands. * 

I would establish a garrison here in Barbadoes of five or six regi* 
ments as a disposable force, and have a steamer and a^traiisport or two 
always ready in Carlisle Bay to go to sea at a moment’s notice. 

I would replace the white troops removed from British Guiana by a 
mounted gen-d*armerie of free black or coloured people; who should be 
raised and paid and officered by the colony, and distributed in a chain 
of posts, much as the police force in Ireland now are. 

This force being mounted ami well equipped, and composed of m*en 
who are natives of the climate, and who will always be eftective, will 
at all times be able to enforce the orders of the colonial nmgistrates and 
fiscals. 

To enable the colohy to maintain this force (and well recruited, 
well paid, well mounted, and well armed, it need only be a simll one, 
say some two hundred privates), a proportioned reduction should be 
made in the sugar and coifee duties. 

In the event of an insurrection of negroes, or apprehension of attack 
from an enemy (the latter while our flag is triumpliant at sea cannot 
be), then an efftciive body of troops could be immediately sent off from 
Barbadoes, and would land in a few days wherever they were wanted ; 
and this would be a raally eIVcctive force. Whereas (I speak from ex- 
perience) had military aid been demanded from the garrison of Berbico, 
at any period during tlie months of August, September, or October 
last year, not more than twenty men (out of a garrison of about two 
hundred or two buiidred and fifty) could have been found able t6 parAde 
at all, and these men would not probably have been able to viarch and 
carry tlieir arms and ammunition for a mile. "0.10 whole strength of the 
garrison was paralyzed by, the fever and ague offhat tropical Walchcren, 
and the white troops were an ideal not a ])hysical force. At Demarara, 
the case was much the same. Is not the attempt then to keep ii|/ a 
garrison of European soldiers in such a climate absurd as well as cruel i 
And is it not bad economy ? (alas that tliis word weighs more at the 
War-Office than either wisdom or humanity!) — Does not e>^;ry one of 
the Euroj)ean soldiers, who die every year by hundreds in that Gol goth, a, 
Guiana, cl)st government much money before (after being enlisted, 
clothed, and trained) they Are landed in the W’^cst Indies ? Perhaps 
Mr, Hume could tell us how much. 

Well, my plan would save this, whatever it may be — but I beg pardon 
for attempting to tarnish your pages with such a IShylock argument. 

No, Mr. Editor, it would do more — much more ! it would saVe the 
lives, and preserve the health and vigour of thousands of our gallant 
soldiers, 

2 . 
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SKETCHES OP THE WAR OP THE FRENCH IN SPAIN 
IN THE YEAR 1823. 

BY A ROYALIST. 

NO. III.* 

Some of the proceedings of the Government of the Cortes about this 
time, alfopded a striking contrast to the supineness which had hitherto 
characterised the acts of this sij)ient and upright bod\^ 

A decree was issued, subjecting the whole of the inhabitants of the 
town of Ciudad Rea: to the payment of a heavy fine, because, as the 
deiiree stated, “ some of the citizens of that place were suspected of 
royalismJ* Another decree ordered the property of the whole of the 
citizens of the town of Cauniga to be confiscated, because, it was 
asserted, some* young men of the place had joined the bands of the 
faith. It is scarcely necessary to add, that these were mere pretences, 
resorted to by the Cortes to get hold of some cash with which to satisfy 
the clalhours of the troops, to whom arrears of pay were due: nor 
were these the only towns, or individuals, who were thus mulcted to 
effect the object in question. When we reflect upon thi^open, shame- 
ful, and most flagrant manner, in which the public money had been 
embezzled and appropriated by the Cortes, it will not appear by any 
means astonishing, that the troops should not have been regularly 
paid ; and as an instance of the bare-fiiced depravity of these reform- 
ers, it is proper to state, that at a time when they had thus recourse 
to the undisguised pillage of their fellow citizens, in order to pay the 
army, they, by a formal act of Cartes, voted a considerable salary to be 
paid from the public purse to each deputy of Cortes, in other words, 
to each one of themselves. This wavS the act of a legislative body, 
composed •of one deputy for every 50,000 inhabitants of the king- 
dom, every male person above the age of twenty-live years being 
entitled to vote : the provincial deputies, exclusive of those of the 
colonies, amounting to 208, with 08 buperiiuineraries, which latter 
wOre called to sit in the evenf of the death, illness, or necessary 
absence of the regular deputies. Let me implore my readers, whether 
civil or military, to pause at this point, and weigh these proceedings 
on the pjfrt of the reformed government of Spain ; tlicy will then, 
perhaps, be able to answer^ me the question — is a parallel to sucli vil- 
kiiny to be found any wliere, save in the annals of popu>ar govern- 


An occurrence which took place ut Bclu)I»ie on the 7th of April, when the 
advance of the tirst corps passed the IXdassoa, onglit to have been narrated in No. II. 
of these Sketches, as illustrative of tlie spirit by which the French army was ani- 
mated, •and as* redounding to the credit of Mares<‘hal do camp do Vallia, who com- 
manded upon the occasion. 

On the southern bank of th'e stream, about two hundred Frenchmen, dressed in 
the uniform of the ex-Imperial gidfni, stood waving a iricojourcd flag, and singing 
revolutionary songs. Upon 31onsitAir do Valliii ordering a piece of cannon to be 
pointed at them, they* only shouted ‘‘Vive rAitillerie !’• This was rather too 
mucli, and was replied to by Monsiell^ Valliii with the cry of ‘‘ Vive le Uoi,” and 
tlie command to tiiV, — the artilleryman obeyed, and tU* greater part of the tri- 
coloured cohort bit the dust, the remainder scampered off, afid no further attempts 
of the kiud took place in. the course of the campaigu.«»R. 
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ments ? It is needless to add^ that after the passing of the law for 
salarying the deputies of Cortes^ the appointment became eagerly 
sought ^r at the hands of the 'mob, by every bankrupt in purse and 
reputation : the acceptance of the situation continuing all along wholly 
voluntary. * « 

At Seville, the sittings o£k the Cortes were resumed on the 23rd of 
the month, by a speech of the President, Flores Caldefi'on,' in which he 
described in boastful and inflated language, the jouwiey of the com- 
mittee from Madrid to Seville, and predicted the certain defeat and 
destruction of the invading army. 

On the 25tli of the month, the Cortes adopted the plan of defence 
for the country, which was set forth in a decree, ordering the formation 
of guerilla corps in the provinces occupied hydhe enemy, and regulating 
the mode of paying and oflicering the same. 

On the 26th, the Minister for Foreign Affairs read tcvthe assembly 
a most singular and ridiculous document, viz. a declaration of war. on 
the part of Spain a^iinst France, in which having had recourse to 
such a measure was stated to have been solely caused by tlu^, usual 
verbal formalities having been dispensed with by France, when her 
troops crossed the frontiers in a hostile manner. Tlie King had, as 
usual, been conpelled by threats of personal violence to sign this docu- 
ment, which, indeed, seemed a last-expiring effort of fatuity on the 
part of the ministry, for, at the same sitting, it was intimated to 
Cortes, that Barros, IMinister of the Interior, and Badillo, the Minis- 
ter of the Colonies, had resigned ; and next day it was announced that 
Velasco, the Minister of justice, had followed their example. In 
their places, Don Manuel Mariatigui was named Minister of the 
Interior, Don Manuel Munoz Minister of the Colonies ; and al- 
though, under such a Government, the office of ^Minister oi. Justice 
might, with much propriety, have been allowed to continue in abey- 
ance, the place was filled up by the name of Don Jose Calatfava ; and 
Don Mariano Zoraquin was, at the same time, appointed to the vacant 
post of Minister at War. * * 

At this sitting, the following decrees were also resolved upon, tlje 
last of which, as truly illustrative of the sense, efficiency, and honesty 
of the enlightened body from whom it emanated, I present at fiill 
length to the^eader. On such projects were the hopes of the success- 
ful ^defence of regenerated Spain founded ! ^ 

1. All towns and villages subject to the cvmscription, shall be bound 
to replace fhe deserters during one year from the date of the levy. 

Three subsequent articles contain provisions for carrying this mea- 
sure into effect- 

Anotlier decree followed to this effect 

1. The Government is authorised to form foreign corps. ■ ^ 

2. There shall bi? admitted into the said corps, all foreign refugees, 

or deserters, or (foreigners?) who may come thither to defend the 
cause of liberty. ^ c ' 

3. In each army of observrf^^ion, or with the general in chief, there 
shall be formed a. commission, consisting of three foreigners, known for 
their opinions, and which, in the judgment of the general officers, 
afford a complete guarantee for their conduct and their intentions. 

4* These generals, chiefs, and foreign officers,. shall have the rank 
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wliicli they enjoyed in their own country, and shall be incorporated 
with others of the same nation in the corps which are forminj^. 

5. The companies, battalions, or ^uadrons, shall be on«the same 

footing, and composed of the same number of men as the corps of the 
Spanish army. • * 

6. The formation of a second company* shall not be commenced, un- 

til the hrst be^ompleted. The same course shall be observed with 
respect to the third company, and so on, until the battalion be com- 
pleted. » 

7. The proirtotion in the corps shall proceed on the same basis as in 
the Spanish army. 

8. In each army of observation, such corps shall be named The 
hiberal Forehj;H Lrgw7t.*^ 

• On tlie faith of the efficiency of such support, Abisbal still appeared 
to maintain, a confident front at Madrid, where, reinforced by Espi- 
nosa, he was said to have under his command a force of ail arms, 
amounting to 12,000 men, of the elite of the Spanish army; but this 
comps^talion, as it afterwards appeared, was much exaggerated. 

In his front the celebrated guerilla chief, the Empecinado, endea- 
voured to collect the straggling Constitutionalists. This man, who had 
done his country good service in the former war 'with ^he French, had 
been amply rewarded by Ferdinand the Seventh. He had been pro- 
moted ill the service, pensioned, and ennobled; and as if to demon- 
strate to future generations the gratitude of his prince, his ?iom de 
gunre had been exchanged into a patronymic by royal decree, and 
rendered hereditary in his family. In return, lie had seized an early 
opportunity of tufiiing upon his King and benefactor, in the hour of 
need ; and there was no mode in which he thought he could injure 
and iiMiult his Sovereign, wdiicli lie left untried. 

The only operation which he undertook to assist in the military de- 
fence of* the capital, was one of a very singular character, being no 
other than an attempt to capture and carry off the Countess O’Do- 
iieU the wife of Do.i Carlos O'Doncl, ffom the city of Valladolid, 
where this lady resided during the absence of her husband, who was 
one of the most faithful and attached of the King’s friends. In this 
cowardly enterprise ho, however, completely failed, as the inhabitants 
of Valladolid rose upon him and the band of riiflians‘‘Vith whom he 
entered *the town, rescued the Countess from their hands, and drove 
them without the walls. • ^ 

’ Count Molitor, in the mean time, continued the march of the second 
corps of the French army upon Saragossa, and entered that important 
city on the 26tli of the month. The municipality met him at Malin 
on the 25th, and acknowledged the authority of Ferdinand the 
ven^i ; whilst Gen. Balasteros retreated with the constitutional forces 
in the direction of Valencia, leaving some detached parties on the 
south bank of the Ebro to observe the operations of the French. In 
the city were found forty-efl^t pieces of caniiou, and a vast miantity 
of warlike munitions. Along the whofe course, of his march, Molitor 
had been received with transports of joy by the inhabitants, and he 
and his troops * entered Saragosa under trium|dnil arches, prepared by 
the citizens, in honour ofi his arrival. The contr^t afforded by the re- 
ception given at this time to the FreiiOb, with the sanguinary resist- 
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ance opposed to them during the war of independence by the inhabit- 
ants of this heroic city, is one of those striking events in history, which 
find theii; best commentary in the simple narration of facts. Gcii. 
Molitor found diimself immediately reinforced by the cavalry division 
of Dumont ; and whilst on lihe one hand he communicated with Gen., 
Obert at Llogrona, he found himself on the other in correspondence 
with the Duke of Cornegliano, by means of a detaclfoient which he 
pushed on to Fraga. 

Whilst this movement was in execution, the Prince de Hidienlohe 
fixed the head-quarters of his division at Tolosa, and continued to 
j)ress the siege of St. Sebastian and Painpeluna. Neither of these 
operations made rapid progress^ as tlie want of heavy cannon was felt, 
and the absence of thi‘ vessels of » war expected to assist in the blockade 
of St. Sebastian, continued to ])ermit facilities to the garrisons, of 
which the commandant did not fitil to avail himself. Tlv,^ garrison of 
Pampeluna also made several sorties, until a sevTre check wa.s inflicted 
by the ()th French regiment of the line, forming ]>art vf the brigade of 
Conchy, and which, being attacked by tlie 8})aiiiards whilst enijijoyed 
in escorting a convoy with provisions, turned u])on the assailants, and 
completely overthrew them, putting many to the sword, and forcing 
the remainder t© seek safety in a precipitate flight. At tins time the 
garrison of Pampeluna consisted of nearly 4000 men, with provisions 
for fourteen months. 

The important trust of maintaining the communication of the first 
and second corps^cV ann^e with France, likewise devolved u])oii His 

Highness Prince Hohenlohe. 

Deputations having also arrived at the head-quarters of the Priqce 
Generalissimo from the inhabitants of ^hirgos, earnestly soliciting his 
Royal Highness to detach a force to occupy their city, Geii. .Count 
d'Autichamp w'as despatched with his division of the first corps, and 
the cavalry brigades of Laroche jaquelin and Vallin, and entered the 
city without opposition on the 22nd. The liberating army was met at 
some distance from the city by the inhabitants, vvith bands of music 
and white flags, and received with a degree of enthusiasm liardly cre-i 
diblo. The constitutional authorities haft, as usual, fled at the apjjroach 
of the liberators. The arrival of tlie diviMon of Count d'Autichamp 
was immediately followed by that of Gen. Caste, and the brigade of 
the King's household cavalry, consisting of the garde du corps^and of 
the cuirassiers of the guards. . 

As severaf detached corps qf constitutionalists continued upon the 
Ebro, two brigades, under Gen. Canuel, maiiceuvred upon that river, 
in order to threaten any such corps as might attempt to interrupt the 
communications of the Prince Generalissimo. 

The important fortress of Llaredo surrendered to tlie French, a}> did 
that of lasa, also in Catalonia, to a royalist Spanish division of the 
army of the Baron iVErolles. 

Whilst these operations were executedj'^he most inclement weather 
continued to prevail, ,but did A'ot in an/ way abate the ardour and 
devotion of the Freiich troops. 

Morillo, who seemed fiever to have entered with xnudi zeal into the 
cause of the Cortes, had jn the mean time .been named to supersede 
Gen. Quiroga in the chief command in Galicia, but as yet he did not 
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advance farther than Valladolid, where he was joined by the Empeci- 
nado. Whilst here, he suffered the Portuguese royalists, under the 
Conde Amaranthe, to pass close to his position, without attempting 
any thing against them. The Conde was on his march tko unite him- 
self to the Spanish royalist division of Queaada, having previously soli- 
cited permission of the Duke d'Angouleme to join the French army, 
which was refund on account of the present position of the relations 
of the three powers. His opponent Kiego had, however, been warned 
to maintain a respectful distance from the French forces, and taking 
the hint, he speedily quitted the Spanish territory, and retired within 
the Portuguese frontiers. 

In Catalonia, the Duke of Cornegliano occupied Rosas ; Gen, Do- 
iiadieu, Cainperdon ; and Gen. Laroche Agmon, (xirona. The Spanish 
Gen. Llobera continued at Olot, and Mina at V'icli. 

On the 5tb of JRay, the Prince Generalissimo moved his head- 
quarters to Miranda, and prescribed the route to be taken for an 
immediate advance upon Madrid. The first carps was divided into 
two Cf^ps, one commanded by his Royal Highness in person, to ad- 
vance by way of Burgos, Aranda, Buitrago, and Alcovendas. Tlie 
other commanded by the Duke of Reggio, to march by Palencia, Val- 
ladolid, Segovia, Guadarania, and Galapagos. The division of Gen. 
Chert was at the same time ordered to break up from Llogrona, and 
march upon the capital by way of Tudela, Taracona, Agrida, Almazan, 
Paredes, Tudrague, Guadalajara, and Alcala. 

The advance of the French army was the signal for the towns of 
Zamora, iMedina, Olineda, Avila, and others, to rise U])on the Consti- 
tutional authorities, to overthrow the ridiculous stones or pillars of the 
Constitution, and to.proclaim tlu^ authority of Ferdinand the Seventh. 
It- ought, however, to liave been stated, that Gen. Bourk having found 
it necessary to detach from St. Sebastian the brigaile of D*Aibignac, 
and a Sw^iss regiment of the Guard, to reinforce the corps blockading 
Santona, and as he had to transfer his own head-quarters to Burgos 
upon tlie advance of Count d'Autichamp, fhe blockade of St. Sebas- 
tian was confided to Gen. Seboeffer. 

On the 4th of May, Sir Robt.'t Wilson, Colonel Light, an olhcer of 
the 10th British Hussars, and iMr. Erskine, the grandson of the cele- 
brated Lord Erskine, landed from an English vessel at Vigo in Gali- 
cia, and having appeared upon the parade of the militia regiments 
stationed there, in the uniform of privates, fell into the ranks after Sir 
’Robert had delivered a long speech in Spanish to the soldiery. In 
this sjMjech Sir Robert dwelt chiefly on tne tyranny and despotism of 
the Allied Sovereigns, although he wore, rather inconsistently, over his 
militia uniform, various Austrian, Russian, and Prussian orders of 
knighthood. Of those he was, however, almost immediately after- 
wards deprived by spenial decrees of the Sovereigns who liad conferred 
them upon him. Sir Robert and his friends (being all of them Pro- 
testants) next made their ajffliearance at muss in, the church of San 
Fernando,— the occasion for which the rfiass was .celebrated being for 
the repose of the souls of some persons who had been killed in a riot 
at Cadiz. After being feastea and serenaded for some days and 
nights longer, they took their departure for ConAina, under a strong 
escort of cavalry, certainly rather an ujiusuar mode of travelling for 
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private militia men, and which, it was at the time remarked, contrasted 
singularly with that adopted by the Prince of Carignan Savoy, the 
heir to tke Sardinian throne, who about the same time arrived at the 
head-quartergf of the Duke d’Angouleme as a volunteer, but who dur- 
ing his journey positively •declined the attendance of any military 
escort whatever. 

On the arrival of Sir Robert at Corunna, he was addressed by Gen. 
Quiroga in a speech of some length, bearing in its st^i^e so ludicrous a 
resemblance to some of the harangues put by Cervantes into the mouth 
of Don Quixote, as to render its ])erusal with gravity impossible ; but 
as this speech is intolerably lengthy, and as after the result of the 
war, and in the present situation of the parties, more detailed allusion 
to it might be deemed cruel, I shall abstain from transcribing it. Siith 
of my readers as may feel curious upon the .subject, will hnd tins 
speech, and many others connected with Sir Robert Wilson's journey 
to Spain, faithfully translated in the English newspapers of the time. 

Whilst these farcicak scenes were enacting in Galicii^, others scarcely 
less dramatic, though perhaps less thoroughly tinctured wifeh the 
mock heroic, wore preparing at IMadrid for the exit of some of the Con- 
stitutional performers. 

As the French forces were now rapidly advancing upon the capital, 
curiosity became alive with respect to the line of conduct most likely 
to be adopted by the energetic, perfidious, and subtle Abisbal. It was 
known that his military means were totally inadequate to resistance, 
and that he must have recourse to fresK intrigue, to extricate himself 
from the predicament in which he was placed. 

On the 15th of IVIay, accordingly, a letter was published, addressed 
to him by the Count de Montigo, together with his answer to the 
same. The first of these documents, which recommended to Abisb-al 
to throw off his allegiance to the Cortes, and to adopt the party of the 
King, was evidently the result of collusion. In the reply which Abis- 
bal returned to this letter, he pretended to decline going the whole 
length recommended by Montigo, but declared 5t to be his ojiiiiion, 
that the Cortes had by their folly ruined Spain, and that it was there- 
fore necessary to dissolve this body, to'^dismiss the ministers, to recall 
the King to Madrid, and to come to an understanding with France. 

On the next day he published a proclamation indicating tl^e proba- 
bility which there was, that he might be compelled to cvacimte the 
capital, andjntreating the inhabitants to abstain from disorder, and to 
remain tranquil, until a garrison of the enemy capable of maintaining 
the ascendency of the laws should occupy the capital. ’ lie at the same 
time declared, that he would punish all attempts at pillage or disorder, 
as he would not suffer party fury to stain with blood the soil of the 
capital of the most enlightened nation, or the ambitious and perfidious 
views of a small number of individuals to compromise the tranquillity 
of a city distinguished for its patriotism^and for its talents. 

He afterwards pirfilished a sort of lame attempt to withdraw the 
sentiments contained, in his lefter to Count Montigo., but in the morn- 
ing of the 18th, a 'deputation of his officers waited upon him, accused 
him of treason to the «Cortes, and depianded that hef should imme- 
diately relinquish the command of the army. Abisbal strenuously 
denied the charge of treason, and said that he only acted as circurn- 
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stances required for the public good, an assertion in which there was 
some truth ; and at the same time he coolly intimated to the^deputation 
that he had already resigned his command, which had accordingly de- 
volved upon the Marquis Castel de los Rios. After this interview, he 
ordered dinner, and sent for passports to enable him to proceed, as he 
pretended, to Seville, but upon his attendants re-entering Jiis apart- 
ments, he had disappeared, and although his lameness rendered his 
personal appearance so remarkable as to have acquired fur him the 
appellation of the (liable boileux',' he continued to elude the search 
whicli was immediately made for him, and a considerable interval 
elar)sed before he w’as again lieard of. 

On the same day Gen. Zayas repaired to the head-quarters of the 
Prince Generalissimo at Ruitrago, for the purpose of arranging with 
him the terms of a convention for the evacuation of Madrid by the 
ConstitiitiongJ troops, and its occupation by the French. 

On the2lst of the month, a report having prevailed that the French 
would that day editor the capital, numbers of tl>e populace flocked out 
by the gate of Alcala to meet them, decorated with white ribands, 
and snouting with all their might, ‘M^iva Fernando!" ^^Vivan los 
Jlourboncs Vivan los Franceses !" In their absence, the Koyalist 
chief Besiiieres made his appearance with a troop of Lancers at the 
gate of Alcala, and advanced as far as the Custom-house, where Gen. 
Zayas met him, and told him that by the cunveutiou entered into with 
llie Duke d’Angouleme, none of the Royalist troops could be admitted 
previously to the arrival of the French, and that he must withdraw. 
To enforce this command, Zayas had still under his orders about 1200 
ConstituLionalists, the Marquis Castel de los Rios having the day before 
withdrawn the remains of Ahisbars army, about 7^100 strong, and re- 
tiyed \\;ith them in the direction of Estreinadura. Bessieres at flrst 
refused to retire, and it was not till he was attacked by the troops of 
Zayas that he. quitted the city. The Constitutionalists followed him 
out by the gate of Alcala, where they met returning the bands of citi- 
zens decorated with \/hitc ribands, whom they immediately fell upon 
sword in liaud, and caused considerable havoc amongst them. About 
eighty persons, including man) women and children, w'ere killed by 
this charge of the Constitutional troops, and many more u-ere wounded. 

It ap])earcd that Bessieres, who had been long hovering about the 
city, had'heard of the departure of Castel de los Rios, and the greater 
portion of the army, but tl^at he was ignorant of any convention having 
•been entered into with the Duke d*Angpuleuie, and desirous of the 
eclat which he imagined would attend his making himself master of 
’ the capital, before its occupation by the French, he luul resolved upon 
the untoward attempt which* we have mentioned, — intelligence of 
which was .immediately des])atchcd by Zayas to his Royal Highness. 
Colonel de La Chasse Visigny, was accordingly cominanaed by the 
PFince to return with the Spanish messenger to iMadrid, and to an- 
nounce that the vangiiaz'd oiTOie cor])s under hii^ personal command, 
and a brigade of the division <5f Gen. OU}rt, amounting in all to about 
4000 men, would bnter the city at flve o'clock in the morning of the 
23rd, under the.comiTiaiid of Gen. de Foissac. « 

The entrance of these, tjoops, which took placte punctually at the 
time mentioned, was the signal for the* populace to rise and throw 
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down the stone of the constitution, which they smashed piecemeal, and 
replaced it;, by a portrait of the King. They then hastei;ed to the hall 
of the Cortes, into which th^y broke, destroying the chandeliers, 
benches, andi statues ; whilst on the outside they threw from the 
niches the statues, and otherwise defaced the building. From the 
library of the Cortes they next took the records, acts, and diaries of 
that body, and threw them into a bonfire, where th#y were speedily 
consumed. At ten o’clock the preparations for the deception of the 
Duke d'Angoulenie were nearly completed, and nearly the whole of the 
buildings in the quarter of the town through which he was to pass, 
were hung with tapestry and silk. About this lioiir the ])opulace pro- 
ceeded to attack the houses of some of the leading constitutionalists, 
and at twelve o’clock the portrait of Rieg<r was burned at the Pldza 
lyiayor, by the hands of the common hangman ;.and there is no saying 
to what sad excesses the popular violence (always to be (keaded) might 
have led, had not large bodies of the French troops entered the city and 
restored the supremacy of the laws. e 

The provisional junta of government having also arrived, declared 
the authorities left by the Cortes displaced, and named others in their 
stead, and further declared all the acts of the Constitutional Govern- 
ment since the time of its establishment null and void. •This pro- 
clamation bore the signatures of Seuores Egiiino, Erra, and Calderon. 

In the evening the city was brilliantly illuminated, and at nine 
o’clock of the morning of the next day, the 24th, the Duke d’Angou- 
leme made his public entry, under a triumphal arch, placed at the 
gate of the Keeoletos, and passing along the Prada through an im- 
mense crowd of people and troops, he alighted at the house of the 
Duke of Villa Hermosa. Here the troops, which had entered Madrid 
with his Royal Highness, defiled before him, and the municipality 
waited upon him. 

The spectacle must have been a striking one to the Spaniards, thus 
to see their ca])ital occupied by a Prince, the near relation of their King, 
in defiance of the threats bf anarchists and revolutionists, at the head 
of an army no Jess distinguished for courage and discipline than for its 
numbers. Than its appearance, nothing could be more brilliant ; and 
ill contemplating its varied costume, associations allied with the former 
wars and chivalry of their country and of France, must have presented 
themselves to the minds of the more educated spectators. The pre- 
sence of the Gardes du corps, consisting "of the youth of the first 
families of Vrance and Eiirqrie, devoting themselves to the toil and 
dangers of the private soldier, bespoke that those feelings of chivalrous 
devotion, which rendered attendance upon the person of their legitimate 
Prince, and the privilege of bearing arms, to be considered a recom- 
pense surtiqient for the endurance of every privation, still continued to 
animate a portion of society, — whilst in the cuirassiers of the guard, 
cased in mail and mounted on horses of^gigantic strength, the Spaniard 
miglit almost conceive that he beheld till prototype of those ancient 
warriors under whosq thnnderftig charge the soil of^the Peninsula had 
of old resounded, and before whom the, Moorish chivalry quailed. Nor 
was the scarlet uniforini of the Swiss Iqss calculated to (twaken recollec- 
tions of unequalled loyalty, than to reoail to retnembrance other 
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warriors similarly habited, to whose heroic valour ^‘al^the fields of 
Spain** had borne witness. 

On tin? Kani6 day decrees were issued, re-establishing the Cojancils of 
Castile and of the Indies, and six of the old councillors each were 
chosen for the purpose of electing a regty^cy to act in behalf of the 
King during his captivity. 

Tiio regents n^nied by these persons, were the Dukes del Infantado, 
and JMoiiteniar, (^f whom the lirst was declared president, — the Bishop 
of Ovsnna, and Don Antonio Gomez Calderon. 

The first-naiyed of these individuals was a person possessed of the 
highest cliiiracter and reputation, — a grandee of the first class ; he was 
also one of the wealthiest subjects of Spain. He had received his 
edncation in France, and, in the Avar sustained in 17113 by Spain, 
in C.itiilunia, against tlie French republicans, he took an active part. 
In 1307 he Avas accused by Godoy, Prince of Peace, of conspiring with 
Ferdinand the Seventh, then Prince of Asturias, to overthroAV his 
authority. He accompanied Ferdinand to Bayorjine, and upon return- 
ing to Spain he had a command in the army of the patriots. In 1811 
liec.imh as ambassad(>r to L(uidon, and upon the return of Ferdinand in 
181 1, ho Avas rewarded for having often risked not only his fortune, but 
Jii.> iilb in his master'^ service, by being named President of the Council 
of (\istile. When the Cortes regained thj|^ir authority they did not 
forget tliis, and he was exiled from his attendance at court Avithout 
even the form of a trial being allowed him. The other members of 
the r«’gency Avere equally known for the integrity of their sentiments, 
allliough their rank Avas less distinguished than the Duke's. 

Previous to his entering the capital, the Generalissimo had on the 
23rd ])iit forth the follow ing proclamation : — 

“ Spaniards ! Before the French army passed the Pyrenees, I declared 
to your generous nation, that France' was not at war with it^ I announced 
to it that we can.e as friends to aid it in restoring the altars, deln'ering the 
King, and re-estahlisbiiig in its bosom justice, order, and peace. I promised 
respect to property, safety to persons, and protection to the peaceable. 
J>paia gave credit to ni>' word. Tlie province^’ I have passed through have 
received the French soldu'rs brethren; and the public voice will have 
told you whether tliey huA e justitioul this reception, and whether I have kept 
my engagement. 

“ Spaniards, — If your King were still in his capital, the noble mission that 
the King aiy uncle has confided to me, and that you are acquainted with in 
all its paHs, would be nearly accomplished. I should have only, after having 
restored the monarch to li)ie?ty, to call his paternal solicitude .to the evils 
fiis people have suffered, to the necessity the^ihave of rejiose for the present, 
and -sei’urity for the future. 

‘‘ 'Fhc absence of his Majesty imposes other duties upon me. The com- 
mand of the army belongs to infe, but whatever may be the bonds wjiich 
attach mo to your King, which unite France to yfiain, the provinces 
deliveiVd hy our troops cannot, and ought not to be governed b)* foreigners. 
From the frontiers, to^ the gates of Madrid, iheir administration has 
been confided provisionally tojiimourable Spaniards, whose devotion and 
fidelity are known to his Majest;^ and who have ftc(]ub*ed in these difficult 
circumstances new cl^aims to Ids gratitude, Aid the esWeem of the nation. 

** The moment is come for establishing in a solemn, and stable manner, a 
Regency to govern the country, to organize a regular army, and concert with 
me in the means of consumnjating bur^great work, tht? deli\'erance of your 
King. This establishment presents serious difficulties, which frankness and 
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loyalty do not permit us to dissimulate^ but which necessity must conquer. 
His Majesty's choice cannot be known ; and it is not possible^ without pain- 
fully prolonging the woes which press on the King and the nation, to call on 
the provinces to concur in it. 

In this djitfcult conjuncture, and for which the past offers no precedent 
to follow, 1/ ^i?ht the prop^est measure, and the most national, and the 
most agree^wto the King, was to convoke the ancient Supreme Council of 
Castile, and me Supreme ('oiincil of the Indies, whose|liigh and various 
attributes embrace the kingdom and the foreign possessions, and to confine 
to those great bodies (independent of their elevation and the political posi- 
tion of those who compose them) the cai*e of designating themselves the 
members of the llegencv. I have consequently convoked the Councils, who 
will make their choice known to me. 

“ The persons honoured with their suffrages will exercise the necessary 
authority, until the wished-for day, when your King, happy and free, can 
occupy himself with the consolidation of his throne, and securing in his turn 
the happiness of his subjects. 

“ Spaniards! — take the word of a Bourbon for it, — the*‘\)eueficent mo- 
narch who has sent me^to you, will never separate in his mind vows fur the 
liberty of a King of his blood, and the just hopes of a jfreat and generous 
nation, the ally and friend of France ! '' •« 

By his Koyal Highness the Prince Generalissimo, 

‘‘Louis Antoink. 

“ The Q)unci!lor of State, Civil Commissary of his most Chnstian Majesty, 
♦ “ De Martigxau. 

At the Head-quarters of Alcovendas, May 23rd, 1823.^^ 

The grandees of Spain, present in the capital at the time of the 
entrance of the DuTce d'Angouleme, aniountiog in number to about 
fifty, immediately waited upon ihim with an address, expressive of 
their continued loyalty to their King, their abhorrence of the principles 
and conduct of those who held him in durance, and their regret, that 
their accompanying his Majesty in his exile could only luivejiad the 
effect of comptomising the jirinciples of legitimacy, and the safety of 
the royal person ; — they however congratulated themselve^ and the 
faithful Spanish nation, that the triumphant arrival amongst them of 
his Royal Highness, and the thousands of brav^3 men under his com- 
mand, and the guarantee of his royal word, justified them in the hope 
of soon seeing their King restored to Mberty, and the return of order, 
peace, and justice, public morals, a holy religion, and the salutary 
empire of the laws. 

The list of signatures contained the names of the first character and 
importance,,in Spain, including those of tho Dukes of Iiifantado, Ber- 
wick and Alva, Berwick and,Leria, San Fernando, Bene veil to, &c. 

To this address his Royal Highness replied in a letter to the Duke 
of San Fernando, in which he again renewed his protestations, that 
his object in coming to Spain, in the name of the King Ids sovereign 
and uncle,, was only to restore peace to the country, to reconcile Jier to 
the powers of Europe, and, in breaking the fetters of the King, to 
enable him to assure in a staUe manne j^ the Irappiness of the nation. 

On the 29th of the month the regenSy named the following indivi- 
duals Ministers of State : — DcAi Verges taguna, formerly ambassador at 
Rome, Minister f>r Foreign Affairs ; Pon Garcia de la Torre, JMinister 

Justice; the Marslial San Trean, Minister at War ^ Sefior Salazar, 
Minister of Marine*; Sefior Erro^ Mimsterof Finance ; Sefior Aruares, 
^pfinister of the Interior. 
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llECOIiLECTIONS OP A SEA LIFE.* 

BY A MID.SHIPMAN OF THE LAST CENTUHV, 

Raising the briglit constellations of tlie Southern <is and the* 
Centaur, we sailed on among our ilying-li.sh and their enemies, until 
we arrived in t^ose sluggish latitudes, where the more lazy and glut- 
tonous shark fri'quently shows himself, basking in the glaring sun, or, 
enlivened by the splashing of an equatorial shower, sails witli his dor- 
sal-fin above the surface ; and, by the frequent shifting of his course, 
seems to be in chuse of the large drops as they fall. ]\Iy excellent 
friend, Capt. Basil Hall, has conveyed to his readers a most vivid pic- 
ture of the interest created in a ship by catching and dissecting one of 
these monsters. lie has not mentioned one circumstance, however, 
that attende^J the first capture of tliis kind in His Majesty's SJiip 

B-; . This is the celerity with which the prize was cut up into 

four-pound pieces ; those master spirits who took the lead, having first 
secured a piece of the tail for their own mess, because it was furthest 
from the stomach. 

The catching of the first sliark makes a capital incident in a voyage; 
but when your station is among them, it would bo sorely at variance 
with the cleanliness of a man-of-war, to admit on board all that could 
be caught. ^ 

I remember one fine calm forenoon lying in Batavia roads, the burn- 
ing sun vertical at noon, the therinonieter about 100 in .the coolest 
shade. The ordinary occupations of the men liad been sLis])t*xuled to 
preserve them from the dangerous effects of ex])osure to the sun ; and 
they were seated, or lying do\\'n, near the ])ort-hoIes, to be in the 
sh;ulc, ^irul to catch any air of wind that the motion of the ship might 
create. Tlie reflecting surface of the water, like a polisJied mirror, no 
w^ierc ruffled by the slightest breeze, was studded all round as far ai 
the eye could reach, with the fins of sharks, which were lolling their 
lazy, way, as they eiijtyed the ^finc sunmj dwj. The sport whicli this 
disfday of shark-fins promised, was too tempting to be ^vithstood by 
tfie middies, who, with a young marine officer at their heail, set to 
work, baited the shark-hook, and attached a good strong ro])e to it ; so 
that they did not require to use much ceremony when the shark was 
hooked,, however large he might be. It was not admissible in such a 
case to add the rank smell, from the steam of murdered sharks to the 
uniioyaiice already suffered from the heat, so that our young s])ortsmcn, 
having hooked their victim, were obliged to bo contented with pulling 
him up to the boat's david (one of the projecting beams at the stern, 
used for hoisting a boat up to).’ When the shark was there, they first 
cut open his belly, then with a sharp hatchet, released liis ja^w from the 
liook that held him, and thus let him into the water agaiiu The in- 
stant he fell, he was attacked by those nearest to him. The more dis- 
tant followed, and^ soon ^^11 the*fins that could be seen, sailed towards 
that centre, and marked the \\^ter with |mmerous lines, in the manner 
of converging rays*, while the devoted object of’thks moveiiieut was 
torn to pieces by, his merciless brethren. Encoiyaged by tlieir success. 


• Continued from pa^e 335.* 
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tlie youngsters repeated the experiment, and found its result the sani^, 
until the water under the stern ^was crowded with shares, avS if they 
had beeiim shoal of some gregarious hsli ; but they were plunging, and 
striving, and •tearing their distressed brother, with an avidity that 
rivalled tin* .est with whiclf their Jellow-creatnres of the human race 
are prone to distress such beings of their species as nossess not the 
power of resistance. The parallel has often occurre/ to me when I 
nave seen a swarm of boys following a helpless nianiaC:, and harassing 
him with more devilry, because with more ingenuity tlian their pro- 
totypes in the water. • 

The calm, hot, and rainy rveather, in which the European is stewed 
while making his passage into the southern hemisphere, is a transition 
from the roasting of the clearer tropical stln, almost as agreeable as 
that from the frying-pan to the lire. 

This w'eather occufiies a belt of varying breadth, frouovfour to eight 
degrees of latitude, depending upon the season, and also upon the 
vicinity of the coast of Africa, near to which it is brOader than more 
towards the middle of the Atlantic. 

It is always, however, on the north side of the equinoctial lino ; and 
geographical grammars, as they are called, misinform the world when 
they state, thu? the north-east trade wind prevails from the line to the 
tropic of Cancer ; and the south-east trade from tlie liue to the tropic 
of Capricorn. On the contrary, I have known the north-east trade 
wind to ])e lost in the tliirteenth degree of m)rth latitude ; and the 
south-east trade to be met in the seventh degree of north latitude, 
prevailing at first much from the southward, but afterwards drawing 
more round to the east, until it had reached the S.E. by E. and E.S.E. 
from which j)oints it continued to blow until w’o lost it, and took up 
the variable wands and heavy W'esterly gales of the Southern -Ocean. 
The southern limit of the belt of calm wx*ather is about the equinoc- 
tial line, when this belt is in its southern station, the sun having then 
a high southerly declination, 

Tiie fact of tliis calni weather lying beU^cen the trades being 
alw'ays to the north of the equator, probably arises from the conformr- 
tion of the western coast of Africa, si'lice, a little to the north of that 
line, this coast recedes to the direct west, about twenty degrees of lon- 
gitude, and leaves an open ocean opposite to the southern latitudes, 
while the neighbourhood of the coast influences the wdnds to the nortli. 

Having ^)assed this troublesome belt. We met with a south-east 
trade, which, after sundry gfiitle, but unsuccessful efforts, at last set- 
tled in a moderate steady breeze. A portion of our convoy, five sail,. 
W’ere China ships. Our business was to escort tliem to China, and to 
see the other ])art of the fleet only as far as their course lay on that 
route, and- beyond the numerous cruisers of the enemy which were 
nearer home. We had started late in the season for making the direct 
passage up the China sea, and had, tj^grefore, the ])rospect of what is 
ctilled the eastern passage before us, a much longer round. To pro- 
vide for this, it became neceisary to stop at some^port for water and 
tefreshmeiits for Ihe crew. 

Th(* Cape of Good ®IIope, on the <xne hand, lay nearly in our track, 
and Kio Janeiro, oh the other, was but little out of the line which the 
south-east trade forces ships to make in crossing it. This trade is a 
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directly foul wind, but its limits must be crossed, in order to get into 
the latitiido of tlio rattling westerly gales, that will hurl you^along to 
the eastward afterwards. ** ^ 

The belt of latitude which this south-Qast wind occupies, is better 
crossed by not keeping your ship close to the wind : for although she 
thus looks up niYe to tlie southward, yet, by making Jess distance and 
more lee-way, sl;^‘ may make less southing: besides, the more you are 
to the westward, tlie more easterly, and, therefore, the less unfavour- 
able will this w;iiid be in a given latitude. There are limits to this 
rule, however, wJjich will vary with circumstances. But if we sup- 
})OKe a ship to get this trade when she is to the westward ot the twen- 
tietli degree of longitude, (ind not so farivest as to he in danger of fall- 
ing to feorard of (Utpe. iSt. Roqtiey i should think it a good mode lor 
discovering the best cobrse to steer, to try your ship at six points, six 
and a half, aiul seven points from the wind ; and, if it be from the 
eastward of south-east, say vsoven and a half or eight points. 

Try her rate of sailing on these points, and set olf the increasing 
distajicli with the more leewardly course, making proper allowance tor 
tli(‘ leeway ; tlieii whichever point of sailing gives tlie most southing, 
lliat is the ])oiiiL to steer upon, without regard to howmiiich or how 
little westing she may make; for the westing, though a loss of 
ground, is soon made up for wheix#yuu get out of the trade wind, and 
the great object ought therefore to be, to cross its limits as quick as 
possible. ... . . • * 

Wc bad nothing to do with this nice point. Bermissioii being given 
to tlu‘ ships hound for India to part company, we left them to make 
the l)e>t of it, and as Bio Janeirp lay under our lee, we steered away 
with our five (’liinaiiieu a point or two more to leeward, and thus 
gradually ])arted company with them. A general diffusion of joy 
was s[)read»tlirough the ship at this movement. Bio Janeiro uas then a 
])ort ]»ut little frequented by British ships. Tbt»ugb belonging to our 
friends, the Jkirluguesc^ its fiovernmeiit par^ok of the jealousy with 
whicll tlie blind avidity of the Spaniards had endeavoiired to monopo- 
list' tlie riches of South Aiiie iea.<* 

But few of our seamen, therefore, had visited this port, and none of 
the oilicers. Tlie few buccaneers, or their successsors, (men who had 
been engaged in u hat was called the forced trade,) who liappened to 
he on lioaid, became of greJjt consequence in the ship by the iiifoima- 
lion th('y were able to give, scanty though Jt was. Some of the inoie 
intelligent w ere even consulted by the captain before he resolved to 
bear up for Bio Janeiro, and their accounts stimulated the interest 
wdiich attends the aiiticiiiatioii of visiting unknown regions ; hut their 
glowing descriptions fell far short of tlm extraordinary beauty which 
distingtiishcs* this ])aradise, of which neither })en nor iioiicil, nor even 
tlie juorc! animated powers of relation viva voce, can give an idea lulc- 
(luate to the reality. Our aiitlcJl’iitions were brightened by tlic mys- 
tery wliich was associated witli •conjectiin) in the mind of a European, 
oil the eve of becoming acquainted with this uiiKno)vn land. Lilt 
some events wore Jto intervene befSre our inqiutiei^ce was giatitied, the 
most fearful of wliicli was a^iarrovt’ escape from a projected journey to 
the moon. We had likewise a successful encouuter with an enemy’s 
squadron. ^ 


i2 i2 
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Whilo these prospects .enlivened the inmates of the midshloinan*^ 
berth, there was one unhappy e,N:cQption. One poor 
drunk too deeply of the faseiimtion referred to in my last paper during 
our long retention in harbour. lie had not, lilce others of his ine'^s- 
mates, been contented with sipping honey from the edge of the cup ; 
but, like the unwise bee, he had plunged overhead, ami rendered liim- 
self incapable of any vigorous or manly exertion to wee himself from 
the evil that involved him. Me was most thorougldy "^“d irrecover- 
ably in love, and what was much worse both for himself and the ol)jeet 
of liis attachment, he had sworn eternal constancy, and formed one of 
those hopeless engagements to marry when his means should permit, 
which become more hopeless by the entanglement preventing the 
power of acquiring those means. He was a young man of mild a*ml 
gentlemanly manners, and before this time, of a lively disposition. 
His dejection on leaving England was the subject of--mauy a rally 
from his gayer messmates ; but as we increased our distance from ilie 
spot to which all liis* thoughts were riveted, his despondency became 
more overwhelming, and drew pity from the most reckless of Ir’s com- 
panions. These circumstances were but little known to the Captain 
and the superior oHicers, until the young man got so bad that he be- 
came unable to perform the duties of his station. 1 say unable, for his 
case was actually disease in the common acceptation of that word. 
The surgeon pronounced it to be such under the name of hypochon- 
driasis, which sounded ver}' learnedly to us. llefore this, (uir p{)or 
young friend got into many scrapes (ui.tlie subject of his duties, and 
bore sundry on that score which did no good ; l)\it after liis 

complaint got a name he became privileged, was never called, upon, 
and spent his days, and, I believe, his niglits too, in reading poetry 
and novels, for he could not sleej). At last he grew incajiablLV even of 
these occupations, and used to wander from one part of the ship to 
another more like a gliost than a living being, until he fancied that he 
was going to die, and accordingly took to his bod, where he seemed in 
a fair way of realizing fiis expectation. Oiii^ surgeon, a very\good 
fellow, wherever he may be now, (his name was Williams,) came dojvii 
to attend him ; but instead of giving him a pa.-ssport to the other world, 
insisted upon his going up to the wardroom to dinner. This was ac- 
complished with some dilliculty ; partly by persuasion and, ])artly by 
force, he was carried up am! seated at the wardroom table. There the 
change of, scene and some lively conversadoii which the Surgeon and 
other oflicers addressed to kirn, for the express purpose of driving the 
blue devils out of him, made him so fur forget his sorrows that In' held 
up his head and took his dinner likq tlie rest; and after drinking a 
glass or two of good wine, a fiddler, who was in waiting, being intro- 
duced and striking up a merry tune, our ])oor hypochondriac, jiistead 
of dying, jumped up and danced most heartily. 

This susceptibility, howa^ver, was J^ut another proof of his disease, 
and he soon relapsed into his former^ despair, in which state he re- 
mained until it wa* announced to him that lie should return to Eng- 
land by the first opportunity. , 

While we W'ent oflt our way to J^io Janeiro, some'^of the ships that 
lei : us were to toufch at the Cape of G<st)d Hope ; and into one of 
t\ese our poor mcj-oaiate was put, to find his way liome to England by 
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tliat route ; and I verily believe it was this joyful change in liis views 
that prevented him from dying at this time. On our homeward-bound 
voyage, we heard at St, Helena, that 4ie had been unable to get a pas- 
sage from the Cape to England before his means of subsistence were 
exhausted, and that he had endeavoured l;p support himself by setting 
up a school ; but had failed in this also. I have never heard of him 
since. \ 

Tlie gentle cojnmenceinont of the south-east trade had, as yet, hardly 
assured us of its existence, when Ave were threatened Avith another 
calm ; but thejight airs of wind, Avhen they came, arose from the true 
quarter, and Ave had no rain. The horizon Avas tolerably clear all 
around — tlie lool:-out-inaii at the* mast-head called out, A vStrange 
sajl on the larboard boAv — ^and another on the larboard boAv — and ano- 
tlier — and another'' — until avo fancied that avc had faJieii in with some 
large fleet. Young gentlemen, aAvay up, and see Avhat these sliip? 
are.” In hall a niijiute tliere Avas a nndshipnian at each mast-head. 
I happened to g(\ to tlie fore-topmast-head, and, got into the top-gal- 
lant rigging beside the man Aviio aa’as sealed on the yard. Well, 
Avhere'are they I can't see any of them now, Sir. There, there, 

Sir." 1 a|)])Iied tlie little glass that I had brought up to my eye, and 
saw her vanish into thin air. There is anollier, Sij." I Aiatched 
her motions, and observed her to vanish in the same AA-ay. I now re- 
collected having seen Avbales bloAy in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and it 
struck me that these shiplike apparitions could be nothing but the 
columns of spray sent up by the bloAviiig of Avhulcs. I hailed tlie deck 
to say so. As they came nearer Ave ascertained them to be a shoal of 
these creatures of the spermaceti kind. Tavo little South Sea Avhalers 
had continued to accompany us along Avith the live Cliinameii Avhen 
Aio parted from the rest of our convoy. Tliey ventured to ask permis- 
sion to hoist out their boats; soupAvent tlieir signal to t]iat effect, anti 
mir artiruYitive Hag granting the permission, the boats were soon de- 
sjiatchcd. AVe Avould gladly have accompanied them, but Aie Avere 
obliged to content our, pelves Avitli mounting.the rigging and Avatching 
tlielr motions. 

•If any sport of the sea may ^ bear ail analogy to fox-hunting, the 
catching- of whales can alone be compared to that prince of all land- 
sports tlie boar-hunt, in Avhicli success must depend Avholly on the 
energy anxl dexterity of the hunter, and not on his hounds. 

The boats Avere engaged for some time in the endeavour to get near 
enough to tlieir game, each armed Avith their harpoons attached to lines 
of 120 fathoms long, Avith the addition df a spare line in the boat. 
These lines, made of the choicest hemp, are carefully laid up, very 
limber and strong, and about tlie thickness of one’s linger, an inch anil 
quarter in circumference. Besides the harpoons, each boat Avas also 
armed* Avith’ These are harpoons Avitbout barbs, of ^vhich Ave 
sbajl ])resently see the usp. One of the boats succeeded in harpooning 
a Avhule. TJie attempts to hold him fast Avith the strong small line, 
Avoiild have been equally futile and fahil to thos*e in the boat who 
should venture it; 'accordingly, lie aauis alloAved at*lirst to have his full 
SAviiig, and dashqd aAvay Avitli forty or fifty fathoms of the line. Great 
care must be taken to keep this line perfectly cltar, for running, and a 
sharp hatchet is ahvays ready in the bo.AV to cut it on the instant 
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should* it catcTi anything to stop it. This precaution is necessary for 
the safety of the boat ; for if it were neglected in such a case, the 
whale would soon get her under water, where, being in*his own ele- 
ment, he* would have the advantage of his assailants. When the 
whale has made his first dii^h otF, and the length of the line run out 
prevents his motions from affecting the boat so suddenly as when it 
was short, the bowman catches a turn with the line mund a timber- 
head which stands erect in the bow of the boat for that ])urpose ; the 
Steersman having first with his onr* turned the boat's stern, so that her 
head is directed towards the course of the whale. 

The bowman now begins to check the running of the line round the 
tiinher-liead, and veering it out more and more slowly, makes the boat’s 
motion ])artake of that of the whale, and at last liolds the rope fast. 
The whale has now to tow the boat with eiglity or a hundred fathoms 
of line after him. At first he Hies away with her and makes her riin 
at a great rate, and care must now be exerted by the bflWman not to 
hold iiim too fast, and by the steersman to direct the b(^tt towaVds 
him ; by degiees a tow of this kind becomes tircsome''eveii to a whale, 
and his speed is slackened. 

I ought to have mentioned, that as soon as one boat had Iiar])()oii(*d 
her whale, all ^he others ceased to pursue their own sport, and followed 
that boat with which the whale had run away ; and when lit; had abated 
his speed so that they could come up, with him, tlie lances, or barbless 
harpoons, came into use. Each boat rowed up to him, and watching 
their opportunity, threw their lances into him ; being easily withdrawn, 
they were ready to be thrown again with fatal effect. Wlieii this stage 
of the process had commenced, the poor animal was soon despatched. 

Some of the boats endeavoured to tow him to one of the ships, but ^ 
the others, with more success, and with the assistalice of a light breeze, 
towed the ship to him. He u as hauled alongside and secured there. 
His head was now opened, and the head-matter ^ which is t^lie sperm- 
aceti, (in tlie brain, I believe,) was soon baled out. The next opera- 
tion was to strip off the Jilubber, which lies ojitside of the iiesh like 
the fat of a hog. The men who were employed for this purjiose \ipon 
the body of the whale, wore hoots wij'.h long spikes in them, to keep 
them from slipping. They made an incision in the direction of .'the 
whale’s length, from the gills downward, about eighteen inches long, 
and to the depth of the blubber, until they reached the surface of the 
flesh or cran^. From the ends of this incision they commenced the 
cutting of ’two other lines, parallel to each other hut ohlic|ue to the 
direct round of the whale, 'In such a way, that, when continued, they 
formed a spiral round his body that terminated at his tail, and freeing 
from the crang with their knives tho blubber that lay between the 
commencement of these spiral lines, they attached to it the tackle, 
which waft now overhauled down to them from the main-yard* of the 
ship. When the tackle was fastened to this end of the blubber, it Avas 
pulled up on board, while the men oiifthe whale continued to cut the 
spiral lines, and to^free the blubber frem the crang between them, so 
that the end of it 'ascended'’toward8 the mainyard while the body of 

* A iMi(Ll(‘r nfferts iht course of a vessel only when she has way through tlje 
water; hut it is leqilired to altor the direction .o£ a whale-boat when she has no 
way, ^'he is tlierefore steered with an oar. , , 
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the whole revolted in the water, and the men with their splkec/ boot« 
continued to march to that part of him which came uppermost, as if 
they had been on the outside of the treadmill-wheel, still cutting this 
spiral line of blubber as they went round. When the, tackle came 
a-block, that is, when the end of the line^of the blubber had nearly 
reached the main yard, it was cut off close to the whale, and the lower 
end of it being f)ulled on board, the whole piece was lowered into the 
ship and the fickle overhauled again for the next, until the poor 
whale was completely stripped of blubber down to his tail, after wliicli 
he was left a prey to the sharks. Wlieii these busy operations 
were over, the master of the whaler sent us a young whale which 
had been taken out of the old one. It was about the size of a hirge 
cod-fish. f 

We fell in with the squadron of French frigates on the 4th of 
August, and our projected journey to the moon was interrupted tliree 
or lour days before that event. It must, therefore, have been a])out 
the 1st of August of that year which completed jthe century, liy the 
way, wh(‘ther the year 1800 began or ended the century was a qiustion 
iU)on wliich some ink was slied. After this, what is tlu're that may 
not he made a subject of dispute? On the l>t of August, then, wliiie 
the farmer of England was anxiously watching the jirogress of his 
ripening crops, we were ploughing our way towards l^io J meiro, and 
W'ere fairly advanced into the hev^t of the trade wind, uitli < ape Frio 
under our lee, and the wind ibout two ])oints abaft the beam. 

We had a fine day’s run, the glare from a hot sun {iml bright sky 
had been tempered by a fine bfeeze, but we were not sorry to see them 
give place to the ])lacid light of tlie moon and the sparkling of the 
stars in their dark blue vault, now variegated by the Magi'llan cbmds 
and the milky way. The wind, though moderate, was enough to keep 
all the sails asleep, that is, it prevented their Happing i(lly against the 
mast, and4)ut slightly rufiled the surface of the water. There was but 
little of uudulatory motion called ground-swell, of which there is 
always some in tlie oj^eii sea arising from distant causes, so that our 
sliip appeared almost to stand still upon the ocean, though she was 
slfding onwards at the rate of fo’'r miles an hour, which could be ])or- 
ceived by the ear of an experienced mariner as lie leaned over the 
bam mock-rails to en joy the refreshing sound of the splashing from her 
bows. ollicer of the short watch, from six to eight, whose charge 

might have been solitary §nough during a snowy night in the North 
Wea, ivas not left alone. He had the captain and the lirst*-lieutenant 
to keep him company: every body wa.s on^deck. Some of the oHicers 
on the poop, and some on the weather gangway, where they wert* at 
liberty to lounge free from the® sacred quarter-deck. The old Nortli 
8ea master with a wooden sextant, and the young astronomical mid- 
shipman with metal ones, were busily engaged in shooting ‘the nniOii. 
Eight o'clock came ; the striking of eight bells and calling ibe w atch 
W'arned those who had to jtnrn oftt at tw’clve tl^at it was time tor them 
to retire if they meant to hav^ any sleei^. I happened to be among 
that number, and Ibng before the harmony of tho*w^atch on deck was 
disturbed by soujids of alarm, I Vas in my hammock in a ])roloiind 
sleep, earned from having Ijeeii nj) from four on tne» ])revious morning. 
The first watch was , set, and, as I said, those who had to keep the 
other nigljt w^ches now retired ; but jngny of the idlers still remained 
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on decft to enjoy the fine evening, or to listen to the stories of Darby 
Malony or Patrick Finnegan. 

These .were two Irishmen who had the faculty of telling quaint 
stories in so droll a way as to keep the whole ship’s company in a 
roar of laughter. At first <they were both accidentally placed in the 
starboard watch, and in a fine evening like that described, they used 
to take their seat on the main-deck, close by the break'bf the quarter- 
dock, and each to relieve the other by taking up the t‘\le as his neigh- 
bour got out of breath ; but the listening watch had no respite from 
their fits of Luightor. Tiie larL'oard watch had complained w'ilh some 
reasnii of this unfair monopoly of the fun, so Darby IMalony and 
Patrick Finnegan were separated, one remaining in the starboard and 
the other being turned over to the larboard watch ;♦ so that there was 
always one of them on deck. Some of the idlers, then, remained up to 
hear these funny stories, or to enjoy their walk oh the forecastle. Idlers 
is tlie name given to all officers or men on board a man-of-war who 
keep no W’atch. It is sometimes an appro])riate name for such officers, 
but it is by no means so for the men who receive it. They consist of 
the servants of the officers, and the cooks of both officers and men; also 
such artificers as are employed in their respective occupations during 
the whole day. In addition to the above proper duties, however, these 
idlers* are frequently called up when any evolution is to be performed 
which requires the w'atcli upon deck- to be strengthened, in order to 
avoid disturbing the watch below. In the list of idlers the ship's 
barber should not be forgotten, as he is one of the heroes in tlie event 
which put an abrupt termination to the xuijoyments of this fine even- 
ing. He (Iocs not deserve the name of idler any more than the rest, if 
we consider that he has five hundred men to shave. He had finished 
his day's work, ancl having walked the forecastle’ with the sailors till 
he ha^ abnost fancied himself into one, ancl to be ready wdth tiiem for 
any exploit of daring, about half-past nine o'clock he went, below for 
the purpose of going to his hammock, when his courage met with a 
severe test. 

Ihe passage into the magazine is on the orlop-deck (that which is 
below the lower gun-deck). This passage is increased by strong bulk- 
heads, or ])artitioiis, wdiich divide it from the store-rooms, coiitainiiig 
rope, &c. &c. These store-rooms, and the passage leading to them, 
are also encased in strong bulk-heads, and the keys of the whole are 
kept in the first-lieutenant’s cabin. Jjcsides this, the magazine pas- 
sage has three doors. There is one to be unlocked on entering from 
the passage of the store-rooi/is to the outer magazine passage ; another 
strong door admits you to the inner passage; and, lastly, the maga- 
zine-door opens to a scutllcj or square hole in the deck, w'hich allows 
you to descend to the magazine, so that is not easily assailed by this 
route. Blit over the inner passage, there is a scuttle in the'^lower 
gun-deck, for the purpose of conveying dow^n the barrels of powder 
when they are rcceiveci on hoard. Tl^e scuttle on the lower gun-deck 
is covererl by a trajf hatch. This is Iwaced by a thick iron-bar. The 
end of the bar has h clamp that, fitting over a staple, is secured by a 
padlock. It happened that the barber's hammock was situated near 
this scuttle, and about half-past nine he descended tlie forc-hatcluvay 
ladder, singing witli a .light jieart, and bending under the hammocks, 
made his 'way towards Lis ow'n. Wlica he got before the bits, his- 
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attention was arrested by some one breathing hard closed himi lie 
halted, and by the distant glimmer from the lantern of the master-at- 
arins pcrceivid a figure bent down, and engaged in some violent exer- 
tion at the magazine scuttle. Presently the poor barj^er l)t"ard the 
clinking of an iron crow-bar, as the incendiary succeeded in drawing 
the staple which secured it, and felt himself confronted with the des- 
])erado, wlu' ik-rv raised himself. Neither spoke. The poor barker 
was riveted to ‘the spot, and his hair srtood on end. He heard the 
opening of a clas])ed knife. A hurst of imprecation from the maniac 
followed. This seemed to unfetter the limbs of the barber, who now 
bouiuh'd along the deck upon his hands and feet under the hammocks. 
The light from the lantern of the master-at-arms had vanished, by his 
going np to report that all was well below, and the barber performed a 
(.onij)iete round of the deck in this manner, believing the knife to be 
close at his back that he could not turn aside to ascend tlie ladder 
without ex])t^sing himself to be slabbed. At last he bolted np the 
iiudn hatelnvay, and arrived breathless on the quarter-deck ; but being 
more oecu)>ied w'l^li the idea of the madman at Ins heels, than with his 
attempt to get at the magazine, some time was lost before he could 
colled himself sullicieutly to stammer out something about “ going to 
blow the ship ii]),” and “ tlu‘ fore magazine scuttle.’' The oHicer and 
inidshipniaii of the watch, tlie day-mate, wdio had not; yet left the 
deck, indeed every person on deck, left the ship to take care of her- 
self, ami darted to the fore ])art of the lower-deck. The hammocks 
on tlieir way ucro soon uuleiiantcd by tlie alarm, and all crowded 
rmiml the J)arty from tlie quar.ter-deck, who weie the first to arrive on 
the spot where tlie magazine scuttle stood open. Those wdio kne\v 
that about three hundred pounds of powder in cartridges for present 
use, w'as kept in the magaziiu:*])ass.ige, could now^ ])erceive that the 
shi}) was already in the jxiwer of tlie incendiary. ^Villl method in his 
madne.'^s, if such it lie had ])laced one of the meirs clothes-bags 
in Mich a manner as to keep a cliiidv of the scuttle o])en to admit air 
Mheii he ])ulled it to after him in his descent, lie was now' trying 
tlie^strength of his croAv-bar at the magazine-door ; but had he known 
if the present-use pew'der, where he already was, wc should have 
htVii by this time on our aeriar journey. Luckily he did not, and his 
further attempt on the magazine-door was interrupted by the scuttle 
being thrown open. He left his occupation, and presenting his crow- 
bar, dcMarcd that the first who should attennit to descend w'as a dead 
man. This was answered by the day-mate jum]nng dovuj follow'cd 
by the captain of the forecastle and othens, near to the scuttle, which 
. W'ould admit but one at a time. The day-mate received a wound 
in his thigli from the crow-bar, but the villain was instantly .secured 
and dragged upon deck. Lesides bis crow'-bar and knife, a steel file 
and % gun-hint were found upon him. 

Jlcfore this occurrence, he had had the character of a quiet, iiiolfen- 
sive man, and had never beerj hogged ; but his messmates said that 
there had been a great thrnige in his temph* within a few days. He 
admitted his intention of blow'ing up '/lie shij), and assigned as a rea- 
son, that some of his me.ssimitc.‘?.,had oheiidcd him ; l)Ut the fellow got 
sulky, and ^YOuld say no more, , * 
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‘I Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidiis impel ti; si non, his utere mecum.” 

The “ Periplus Ilannonis** is decicleilly one of the moat curious of all 
the documents transmitted to us by antiquity, and cannot but be consi- 
dered as an interesting nionuHient of Cartliaginian skii! in naval aflairs. 
It seems that, at a very early period of liistory, the Funic jrovcniment 
fitted out two expeditions at tlie public expense, with the double object 
of discovery and colonization, llimilco was despatched aloni»- the shores 
oi Western Kiirope with the one, and ITauno (prohahly the same who 
first tamed the lion) alon<r the coast of Africa with the other. (3r the 
former lleet the recordiul veslip;ia are extrenicly sliiilit, thouirh IVstus 
Avienus intimates haviniT seen the oriiL^inal journals, — hut the proi^ress of 
the latter has been ])reserved in th(i document hefore u?{ ; ami as this 
inestimable ndic has been very unreasonably attacked, ^\vo feel it a diitv, 
alter a patient examination ot its style and bt arinp,, together with some 
personal knowledge of the localities described, add our humble vote 
towards the estahlishuKuit of its authenticity. With this end m viiwv, 
\vc will first su|)mit a translation of it from the Greek text of Gampo- 
manes, which wo beiievc was copied from that in i’loheifs Ihisil edition, 
of 1533, and w’hich is deemed to be cptlier a version, or an abstract of 
the report which llaniio deposited in llie tem]>le of Saturn, on his return 
to Carthage. 

“ It seemed fit to tlie Carlliaginians that JIanno sliould take a voyage 
without the Pillars of Hercules, and found Liby- I^hccnician cities ^ and 
bo sailed, liaving tlie command of sixty vessels witli fifty rowers each, 
and a complement of men and women to the number of 3l),0U0, vuth 
corn, and every olbor equipment. 

“ When, having jiut o IT for sea, we jiasscd the Pillars, and .had sailed 
a voyage of two days, we (‘stablisbed. the first city, which wo named 
Thumiaterion. A great jil^in lay bimcath it. * 

“ And then having put otT to westward we came to a cape in Libya, 
named Soloeis, thickly planted with treps. There having built a tempTe 
to Neptune, w^e advanced towards tlie rising sun balf-a-day’s voyage, 
until w^c arrived at a lake situated at no great distance from the sea, 
abounding in many and large reeds. But there were here ‘bfitli ele- 
phants, and many other wild animals feedinpr 

“ Having passed by the lake as hir as a day’s run, we tarried in (or 
?) cities near the sea, called Karicon-Teichos, and Tytta, and 
Acra, and Melitta, and AiamhyvS, 

“ Having sot off from thence, w^c caifie to a groat river, the Lixus, 
flowing froin Libya. Near it the Li\it;e, a Nomadic race of. sliepherds, 
fed their cattle, with whom we nunained sometime, being on good terms 
with them. But up the country dwelt the A^thiopians, an inJiospiiuble 
iMcc, inhabiting a wijd country, divided *ljiy lofty mountains, from which 
they say the Lixus flows. aJ nd aroinnl these nioiinlains dw'elt the 
Trogloflytcs, men dilferingin form (sc. from fhc oihrr Libyans^) who 
were said by the LixiUv, to be swifter than horses in running. 

“ Having received interpreters fioi'n the LixiUo, we sailed two days 
by the desert to the ^oUtli, but from tbcnce a course of one day to the 
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East. There we found, in the recess of a certain bay, \ small island 
havinjy a circumference of five stadia, which we colonized, havincr called 
it Kerne. We conjectured that this ij^iand from the Periplus lay over 
against Carthage : for the run from Carthage to the Straits, and thence 
to Kerne, was eejuidistant ^ 

“ We arrived thence at a lake, having sailed through a certain large 
river, the Chrett#: but this lake had three islands, larger than Kernfe. 
From wliich, hav;^ng completed a day’s sail, we came to tlic extremity 
of the lake, over which were extended very high mountains, inhabited 
by savages chilhed in tlie skins of wild beasts, who, throwing stones, 
heat us off, and prevented our disembarking. Sailing from thence we 
came to another river, large and wide, tail of crocodiles and lii[)popotami. 
Koturning from which we ^anie hack to Kerne. 

“ 'Fhence we sailed twelve days to tlie Soutli, coasting along the 
lands, all of which the xFkhiopians inhabit, who lied frrun us, and would 
not wait our *xrrival, hut spoke a language unintelligible even to the 
Lixilje who aeeonjpanicd us. On the following ejay vve anchon'd near 
high niountains covered with tre(is. But the wood of some trees was 
fragrant, and of various kinds. 

“ Having sailed round these two days, wo found ourselves in an o])en 
gulf of the sea unmeasurable ; on the other side of wlik'h, contiguous 
to tiui land, lliere was a jdain, whence, during the night, we beheld fire 
risintr from every side at intervah> — someliriK’s more, sometimes less. 

“ Having taken in water there, we sailed tlieiK’cibrward five davs 
along shore, until wo enne to a great hay, which our iuterpreters said 
was called tlie Western Horn. ' In tins there was a large island, and in 
^ tlie island a lake, resembling a sea; hut in this, another island, on 
which having dis(?inharked, wi\ saw nothing during the day except 
wood, Imt in tlic night many fires burning; and wo heard the sound of 
])ipes. and the noise of cymbals and drums, and an immense clamour. 
Fear tlieif seized xis, and the seers recommended our leaving the island. 

“■ Having (|uiekly sailed away, we passed by a country in one conti- 
nue/1 blaze ol burning frankincense ; hut fflll streams of fire, issuing 
from it, fell into the sea. The land was inaccessible, on account of tlie 
heat. We sailed thence in all haste, terrified ; but liaving been wafted 
four days, at night we beheld a land full of (lames; hut in the innKlle 
there was a high blaze, greater than the others, touching, as it seemed, 
llie very^stars- I’liis by day a]>peared to be a high mountain, called the 
Chariot of tlie Gods. • 

** “ On the third day, having sailed past thpse streams of fire, wc arrived 
at a hay called the Southern Horn ; hut in the recess there was au island 
resembling the former, having a lake, and in this another island, full of 
savage men, but there were many more females, hairy all o\or, whom 
the ipterpretevs called Gorilla\ 

“ Pursuing the males, xvc were not able to eaich them, hut all made 
tlieir escape, nimbly climbing^ ])rccipices, and defending themselves 
against .their pursuers : hut we flayed three wointn, who hit and tore 
tliose wlio led theni away, anS their ski/is w’c carr,icd to C!arthagc ; for 
wc extended our voyage no further, owing to a failure* of provisions.” 

* xur (or xara imglit be reiideicd “ in tljo kititudo of,” but that tlie 
Tclativo positions of Kerne and Carthage will not admit of it. 
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Sutfli is tli(f PtTij)lus, over wliich irrational scepticism, — a mental ob- 
tuseness, be^ot by pedantry upon weakness, — would cast its blighting 
shadows. Two of tiie most remarkable of the scholastic genus were 
Dodwelf and^JJryant, the last of whom disbelieved everything, in order 
that every one inight bcliev^; in him. The former has started doubts as 
to the aiitheniicity of this voyage, which do more credit to his learning 
than to his judgment. With beetling brow and classical pomp he 
rambles (we had nearly wTitten lloiindcrs) amongst GJ>rgons and IJes* 
])c*ndes, aiul lugs in Pliorcw n, and Athenijous, and Pahepliates, and other 
crabbed elders, to convict “ the im])ostor under the. nanje of Ilanno ; ” 
and, adhering to the least amiable part of Strabo’s character, condemns 
the voyage of Noarchus with crjual precij)ilancy. Dodwell, indeed, was 
j>arado\ical by vocation ; and from his diseguvse upon Sanchoniallion, 
to liib dissertation on Sacerdotal Absolution, be too frequently disclosed 
elaborate talent weakened by strange notions, and defective taste. 

Put in lids consistent and unostentatious document there appears no 
assignable inducement to forgery. Tlie plain and synple style is too 
dry for liction, wliich usually calls in the aid of the marvellous: it de- 
scribes not cnchanleil r(‘giom'.; it itdls not, as of erst did St. AugUstine, 
of men witliout beads, wearing an eye in the breast; nor does it, with 
8t. Jerome *, itrcat of centaurs, or pickled men witli tails and goats’ 
legs. It appears merely to have been written to point out the places of 
the new colonies to people already pos^sessing some knowledge of them ; 
and it fiverywliero bears strict internal evidence of a voyage actually 
performed ; — in short, to the scepticism of Dodwell, — witliout aiipeal- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, Pliny, Ramusio*, Solimis, or V^ossius, — we may 
op'pose the accuracy, diligence, learning, and judgment which have been 
arrayed in its favour, under the banner, s of Poiigainville, (losselin, Ren- 
nell. Falconer, iMontcsquieu, and Robertson. 

Amongst iho arguments which have been urged against the authority 
of I lanno’s Journal is the fact that, in Pliny’s time, there existed no 
remains of the establishments tlierem mentioned. Now, when we 
recollect tliat lliis voyage %vas niulcrlakcn in the palmy days of Car- 
tilage, that is, before the Punic W'ars, wc cannot assign a less date to it 
than 700 years b.c. The ^ Jlorenlissimis Pcenorinn rebus,* a]q)lies (o 
an early epoch, because, as Bougainville has justly observed, a power 
wliicli bad so great an elevation in the days of Xerxes, must have been 
very flourishing before his time. In the space then of eight pr nine 
centuries, from the founding of such mere* commercial colonics, the 
Caitliaginians may have amalgamated themselves with the naiivcs; and* 
if their towns attracted not the notice of Rome, we may demand, with 
Montesquieu, whether it was a Corinth, or an Athens, that Ilanno 
built upon those coasts ? It is also objected, tliat the appearance of the 
c oast docs .not at all correspond with tlie deseriplion ; lhajt elephants 
are described, where no elepliants exist; and that Cerne was unknown’ 
to Strabo. The first of these cavils is raslily advanced ; the second is 
the efi’ect of incrcaned population ; anti the tliird is the geographer s 
own fault, since he jniglit hale found a' description of it, n6l only in 
1 liumo, but also in Polybius and Scyla<x. 

This iiii.'filit; saint assiires us that he suw ScotrliSuen, avLo might have had ^iorlq 
prefer eating the &teru-fraineB of youtUs; and the breasts of }’X>iiiig women I 
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^ In the learned and elaborate discussions to which this voyacrc lias 
given rise, it has been objected, that tlie Peripliis is written in (ireck; 
but Greek being a literary language, it was probably recorded in two 
documents ; and the Punic being tlie leiist read, and liable to be 
amongst the books destroyed by tlie Romans, has been lost ; for, that 
Ilanno comniittiid a journal to writing, is evident, from tlie quotations 
of ancient autlrjfs. The gospel of St. Matlbcw in Hebrew and Greek, 
ibc iiisciijition over our Saviour’s cross, and the Rosetta stone iii tlie 
Eritisli Museum, afiurd proofs of the practice of recording objects of 
importance in several languages. According to a practice common to 
all countries, of dedicating spoils, and carrying boinc inoofs of having 
visited remote lands, the skins of the women were placed in the temple 
of Juno, 'riiis is oNjiressly stated by Pliny, — yet Dodwcll, without 
the wuirrant of facts, says, that there did not prevail, in the Cartha- 
ginian state, die custom of suspending archives in temples ; unless tlie 
woinen's skins lui^l been converted to parchment, or the Periplus been 
tatooed tbercujion, it is ditlicult to consider ibeih as archives. They 
rcmaiifed in that fane till tlie destruction of Cartilage ; and the critic 
thinks he has detected an anomaly, in the journal being deposited in 
the temjile of fr^aturn, and the skins in tliat of Juno. As^well miglit he 
expend liis ink to show, that the flags of Napoleon were not deposited 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, because^ his eagles are placed in W hitehall 
Chajicl. 'riiis critic also thinks it improbable, that people on voyages 
of discov^ery should not only give names to cities and colonics which 
they founded, but also bestow now appellations to promontovic's, liar- 
buurs, and rivers. Shades of Columbus, and Diaz, and Drake, ami 
Cook, what say ye to this as an objection to the vm-acity of a narrative t 
Where are all the Ihirrow, Melville, Cockhurn, and Croker isles, straits, 
hays, ca]i(‘s, and mounlain.s in the North, and tlie Past, and the South, 
and the West, with which our modern navigators have m^arly destroyed 
one of the eves of history t 

It is also said to he^unlikely that journals wore ];cpl at so remote a 
period. Rnt this is mere assertion without proof. The Colehiaiis 
p5.;>sesscd directories of coasts, iuid had charts of the sea-bliores en- 
graven oil stone pillars. Sesostris ilrew maps upon hoards, and gave 
copies of them away. Nonnus describes a robe which was worn hy 
IlannopiU, the wife of Ciulmus, on which were reiiresented the sen, llie 
earth, and the lieavens, — jnd tlie wiiole was terminated at tlie bottom 
•by the ocean. But the most remarkahlo geographical implenieni, on 
record, was that vvlneli Ari^lagoras, of Miletus, displaycvl hofore Cleo- 
‘menes, the half-brother of lioouidas and Doricus. That ])vinre, desirous 
of urging the Spartans to an incursion into Asia, seconded liis argu- 
ments hy pitting forth a tablet of brass, uponwliu-h was inserila'd (*\ery 
part of the hahiUihle world, the seas, and the rivers, it was'in ]>ushing 
llii'S design, that the crafty Aristagoras became so liberal in his aiUmipls 
to bribe the Spartan king, that the daughter of the latter, a child only 
eiglit or nine )ears of age, ctied out, y Patlier, unless you willidravv, 
this stranger will ccirrupt you.” And llu/ father wdflidr/iw’ accordingly. 

Although it may be contended, that the 30,0(j0 men embarked mav 
be one of those errors so*casily^made in nuinhers,*yet even at the lull 
amount, there is nothing that exceeded • the means and resources of 
'jmeient ^navigation. Polybius mentions ships ot the Roman licet as 
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carrying iLree hundred seamen and one hundred and twenty soldiers | 
and llie Romans were hut iinitotors of the Carthaginialis, with whom 
tlie quatirireiice was invented. And it is to be recollected, that many 
w’ould be embarked, wher<i it was known that the numbers would he 
thinned by dropping colonies along the route. The description oi the 
elephants feeding is perfectly well depicted ; for it ha^ been shown by 
all wJio have wntt(*n on tliose animals, from iElian iown to Captain 
Eoaver, that lliey delight in marshy grounds. Even the rude approxima- 
tion of the distance and direction of Cerne is as well cv.pressetl as the 
imperfect state of nautic knowledge admitted ; it is not near so distorted 
as even the ])arts adjacent to Rome arc on tlie Thdodosian manuscript. 
As to the country being nnidered ilnpassablo on account of the interse 
heat, it is as reasonable a description of torrid climes as could l)o 
expected, whose sandy districts, we can aver from experience, may 
absolutely be called burning ones. The Top/Wav may have heeu a 
large kind of ape, which the biting and scratching ^'ocs far to prove ; 
and as we are not aware of the existence of tliat animal near Carthage, 
the earlv voyagers would naturally be much astonished. The largest 
of the tribe is an orang-outang, wliich bears the trivial name of Pon go, 
in old PurchaS, as well ashiBull’on; it fretpicnts the woods, and is 
most likely the prototype of the satyrs, fauns, and sileni of the ancient 
poets, painters, and sculptors. 

One striking hict, in proof of llie Carthaginians having introduced 
commerce on these shores, is llic continuance of the Punic methud of 
commerce, as described by Herodotus. C. 13. Wadstroni was assured, 
from mniucbtionahlo authority, that in the Negro country there was an 
interior people, who withdrew from communication with those border- 
ing tlie sliore ; and when they engage in commerce, which t,h(‘y do 
annuallv, they convey their goods to certain places, and there leuve 
tlieni. The people helow’ bring their articles of trafhe to* the same 
spot, and parcelling them out according to the supposed value ot those 
deposited, tliey retire. The former then returff, and accept or reject 
the bargain. " Thus the trade is carried on in mutual confidence, 
without personal intercourse, Herodotus mentions that this nuale ot 
barter continued without any instances of treachery 

As to the country teeming with fire, the custom of burning stubble 
is too well known to all who have visited such climates. AVe (rar.^clvos 
recollect sucing a scene very similar to tlifd described by Hanno, at 
Chutnpec, in China, wher» the shores in the vicinity of tli(‘ Hocca 
Tigris were a-light for several miles. But as tin's has been a principal 
argumcmt against the authenticity of /he Periplus, we will cite other 
aulhoritie®. Park gives us an animated account of the annual burning 
of grass in^Manding ; and Major Rennell remarks, that had he Vvyitteii. 
with a design to illustrate the journal of llauno, “ he could hardly have 
done it more cftectually.” And Brucii, descrihirig a fire, wliich was 
lighted for the purpose of destroying flie c6vcr of the wild animals 
which they hunt, gives us this ^ncture ; — 

“ After the fire has consumed all the <fry grass in the plain, and, from iC 

♦ A confi<Wnce similar to this was manifested tov,*ards us by the French, at the 
surrender of Ulm, where our subsidy to Austria, sealed at the Bank of Knglund, was 
transferred to our eneraitte with the seals unbroken, and they signed rcceifts for th^‘ 
alleged amount. 
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clone the same np fo the top of ihe highest moiintains, the larse ravines, or 
gnllie«<, made by tlie loi rents falling trom the hiiiher grounds, l)cing shaded 
by their depth, and their being in possession of the last water that nws, are 
the latest to take tire though full of every sort of herbagel> The large 
bamboos, hollow canes, and such like plants, gj^ivving as thick as they can 
stand, retain their greenness, and are not dried enough for hurning, till the 
fire has cleared the* grass from all the rest of the country ; at last, when no 
other fuel remains,* the herdsman on the top of the mountains set fire to 
these, and the fire Ains down in the very path in whieh, some months before, 
the water ran, filling the whole gulley with fiame, which does not end till it 
is checked by tlw ocean below, where the torrent of water entered, and 
where the fire, of course, ceases. This 1 have often seen myself, and have 
been often nearly enclosec^^hi it ; and can hear witness, that, at a distance, 
and ,hy a stranger ignorant o| the cause, it would hardly he distinguished 
Irorn a river of fire." 

Such custon\^ readily account for the fiery appearance of the coun- 
try in Ilanuo’s visit; and odoriferous plants and gums would yield the 
aromatic incense v/hich the winds wafted uff‘; and -it also lets us know 
that the season in which he was there was tlie autumn. From this we 
easily find why the sounds of cynihals, and pipes, and drums, was 
heard at night, the day being then too warm for work or merriment. 
The Otu'u excited remark, hut it is readily iii/agined, that 

one of the cxUnguislietl volcanoes, which exist between the high land 
of Vagres and tlic iSlierbro shore, 4iight have been’ in full activity two 
thousand five hundred years ago. Then, inquire tlic hypcrcritics, ‘ IJow 
do you account for tlie streams of fire that were sailed past I ’ It is 
probable, tliat the meaning of the term is merely that they sailed by the 
jmrning margins as dcscrilied by Bruce; or after so much fire and heat 
they may have licen stavllod by th'> luminosity of the ocean. \\‘e have 
seen this elfecl most gloriously, even in rowing in a single boat; and 
the efieet oi’ sixty gallics, of half a hundred huge oars eaefi, must have 
been brilliant to a degree, little compreliensilile to those who have 
never seen the ocean in that state. Captain Cook, in his second 
voyage, vol. i. p. 15, nfdntious, that while standing olf and on, during 
the night, near Table Bay, “ the wliolo sea, within the conqiass of our 
sight, became at once, as it wer?, illuminated ; or, what the seamen 
call, all on fire. This ajipe irancc of the sea, in some degree, is very 
common.'* Adanson, on liis passage to Senegal, near the identical spot 
treated of, oliserves — 

As soon as the sun dipped beneath the horizon, and night ^«vcrsproad 
the earth w'lth daikness, the sea lent us its frieifilly light ; while the pioNv of 
our vessel ploughed the foaming surges, it seined to set them all on fire. 
Tims we sailed in a luminous enclosure which surrounded us like a large 
circle of rays, from whence darted In the wake of the ship a long stream of 
light;' ^ 

And in Grand pre*s voyage to Bengal, to sell a rotten ship, is the foF 
lowing passage : — „ 

“ About* eleven o'clock th*e sweJI became less, and in the course of a few 
minutes was completely gonb'^ then the sea seemed on^a sudden to be on 
fire. The phenomenon has been observed by several navrgators who have 
described it. 1 find it impossible to give an idea ijs appearance; the 
^ light does not resemble that* produced by the track of a vessel and fish in 
phosphorous seas ; it is absolutely fire, or appears to be so, and extends to 
the utmost-limits of the horizon, so that thij ship seems to swim on a burn- 
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inoj o*cean. the sea was gently agitated, and each undulation foamed like 
the waves of a river when the tide sets against the stream. It was this 
foam that sparkled, each small surge resembling a body of fire 

These assertions form a leading conviction of the truth of the Peri- 
plus. Herodotus doubtcd«thc doubling of the Cape of Good Hope by 
tlie fleet of Necho, because the mariners asserted, that as they sailed 
southward, the sun, which h*ad been on their left, appeared on the right 
hand — the very observation tliat proved tlic fidelity oc'their relation. 

Having advanced this much in favour of tlie authenticity of this valu- 
ahle fragment, it remains to notice the difficulty in defining the extent 
of tlie voyage, and identity of the places described. Gossclin, who 
thinks celerity inconipalilile with tlie means and manners of such old 
sailors, will only allow them to move by a slow diurnal motion, and 
barely permits them to pass the limits of Morocco : but while he plausibly 
seizes every obstacle to his credit side, and even warps tlie P(Ti})lus 
of Polybius, as preserved in the fifth book of Pliny's Natural History, 
to his purpose, he certainly assumes too many proljabilities for facts, 
and almost applies the “argumentum ad absurdunV* to the geogra- 
phical detail of Ptolemy. Bougainville, whoso liveliness iirgijs him on, 
makes the fleet fly along as much too rapidly as his countryman retards 
them. Hando, as if his journal had been drawn up for oflicial use, 
entirely omits the passage from Carthage to the Straits, as well as to 
name the number of days spent in |roceeding from thence to Cevne. 
The latter, Bougainville assumes from Scylax, as twelve days, which 
would give one hundred and four mil^s a day. From Cerne to the 
southern shore, twenty-six days are counted by llanno ; and because 
the squadron sent to establish Elmina, in 1611, sailed from Lisbon to* 
Arguiri, precisely in twelve days, and from thence to Cape Tres Puntas 
in twenty-six, he makes the latter the Soutliern Horn of th(» ancient 
navigator, anVl the latter part of his expedition to have moved at the 
rate of seventy geographical miles a day. Cam])omanes moves the fleet 
still faster, for lie places tlie Gorilhe at St. Thomas, under the equator. 

In this dilemma we arc assisted by the lale^it and research of our 
lamented friend, the excellent Major Rcnnell, tlie result of whose ana- 
lysis is far more conformable to the (fonfiguration of tlic coasts, and tlie 
tables of Ptolemy, than any other. Wo will notice a few ])oints, to 
which we not only agree, but think that “ on second thouglits” (jlosselin 
and Bougainville would also. 

Hanno/leacribesThymiaicrium as overltfoking a vast ])lain ; lliis a?i- 
swers well to tlie Marnora* of the Major, for wc can bear witness that 
there is a noble extent of country, bounded by a forest, full of Arab 
douars, and noted to tliis liour for its hfids and flocks. 

The promontory of JSoIoeis is assuredly more likely to be the present 
Cape Cantin, than either .Sjiartcl, or Bojador ; and tlie platic of the five 
cities must have been at a small distance beyond the sandhills of tlie 
coast. Cape Cantin at present olfers Jmt little wood, and is now prin- 
cipally marked by* a mean marabut Qn its'summlt; but this militates 
nothing against the Periplus^ long since it was ivritten, “ nemorosa 

♦ As we are only advocating Ilaniio’s ^narrative ns to the efftrf of the huni- 
noslty of the ocean oii the setYves, we forbear towpfeiii^ upon the cause ; though we 
could reaihly run off half afaihoiK of print upon holotimrias, medusae, inollusca, saJpae, 
and the cancer fulgens. 
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Zacynthm'* was sung of those bare rocks that bound the plain of 
Zante. 

The little islet of Arguin answers well to the dimensions of Cem^, 
althougli the passage respecting its direction from Carthage is attended 
with difficulty, and has been attacked as inconsistent. But when we 
bear in mind th^ there is constantly a southerly set along that shore, 
often two or mor ;2 miles an hour, which obliges ships to anchor in light 
winds, we shall find the two spaces between the Pillars and to Kerni, 
following all the sinuosities of the coast line, sufficiently near the mark 
for such a gu^ss. M. Gosselin thinks Fidallah answers the dimen- 
sions of Cerne better than Arguin ; but we can assure the critic that 
it is not an island at all ; it is only a jutting point, with a walled 
Moorisli village upon it. 

The Carthaginians then reached the River Chretes, which answers to 
that of St. Jolin ; the a.//4v»}v being perhaps a shallow bay^ the conforma- 
tion* of which \ya\ confused by the islets and shoals of the great hank 
of Arguin. From the Chretes they sailed to another river, which being 
large and broad, and abounding with river-horses and crocodiles, would 
at once stamp it as the Senegal, even if the distance was less in accord- 
ance than it actually proves to be. , 

Having left Cerne for the south a second time, the Punic fleet sailed 
for twelve days along a coast, the inhabitants of which avoided them, 
and whose language the Lixitui diu not understand. The former were 
Negroes, and the latter probably Berbers. Here the description be- 
comes strikingly distinct. They sail round Cape Verde, which was 
mountainous and covered with trees, many of them aromatic ; and, hav- 
ing doubled it, come to an immense opening of the sea, on each side of 
which was a plain. ^Iie present appearance of Cape Verde is here ex- 
actly depleted, and rhe “ opening ” is equally just as to Jhe extensive 
estuary of the Gambia, 

They now stood along the coast till they came to a large bay, which 
tallies exactly with the f^jrrn of the land between Cape Roxo and Bu- 
lama, 'while the Bijuga groupe of low and fertile islands complete the 
idciltity. Most of the critics adop^d the term for a cape or 

promontory, till Major Rennell, merely reading the literal phrase of the 
Periplus — “ we came io a great hay^ which our interpreters said was 
called the^ JVesterii Horn*' applied it properly, and knocked away one 
of the bones of contention : tjiat the term means a bay is clearly seen 
in* the mention that an island was in it. ^ 

Tlie alluvial Bijuga archipelago may have offered the lakes spoken 
of : and it is probable that in the ancient cabotage, or coast-creeping 
system of navigation, the whole of the space between the shoals of the 
Rio Grande, jand the country of the Papels, was deemed a g/eat lake. 
“The landing at'Bulama,” says .Captain Beaver, “is remarkably easy 
and safe, no M«-ge;*'and as the identity of this fact is a 

point of some m^meni to .the discussion; we may cite this intelligent 
oriicer — albeit he was not noticing the Pqjriplus — an authority that 
the Bight of Bissagos bears a closq analogy, in form and fertility, to the 
isle-within-isle of Hanno, The we have*already mentioned : 

and it only remains to sayi^hat tlie “ bay called tbft Southern Horn, 
answers to the situation of Sherbro* island aUd the* shoals of St. Ann/* ^ 
U. S.JouaK. No. 45. Aua, 1832. 
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Having made thfs attempt to vindicate the oldest “ log^^ extant, we 
cannot conclude without noticing the doubts thrown upqn the next in 
seniority. Ij will be remembered that Herodotus, who wrote about 
seventy years after the evejjt described, tells us of one Scylax, of Cary- 
andia, who, by the desire of Darius, undertook the conduct of a very 
extraordinary voyage : for he departed from the Pactysn territories, and 
followed the eastern course of the Indus till it diseipbogued into the 
sea; then, sailing westward, he arrived, after a voyage of no less than 
thirty months, at the head of the Red Sea, about 508 b,c. This was 
certainly a severe undertaking; for the inland navigation, without nicely 
balancing the sinuosities, was upwards of a thousand miles ; and we can 
hardly suppose that he crossed from the mouths of the Indus directly to 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. ^ Several difficulties arise in the analysis 
of this narration, but which, from its distant date, are almost idle to dis- 
cuss ; for although the report was published^ it does fiot appear that 
Herodotus had seei^ a copy of it. Dr. Vincent, wh^ bad a hero of his 
own to support, has, with more haste than is habitual to him, pro- 
nounced this voyage to be spurious, — a mere Persian fable." T.Ve only 
wish his able illustration of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, had been 
followed by an inquiry into the voyages of Necho*s fleet, that under the 
unlucky Sataspes, those of lambulus, and Hippalus, and the details of 
the Geog. Groici AHnores, as we arq satisfied that though confusion has 
crept in, the substance is founded on fact. 

But our object with Scylax is not so much in the light of admiral of 
this fleet, as in that of author of a Periplus, or sailing directory for 
the circumnavigation of the Mediterranean sea. This, though mutilated 
and corrupted, is a very valuable geographical legacy, notwithstanding 
it is of inferior interest to that of^Hanno. Hd| departs from Glides, 
proceeds by cthe northern shores to Greece and Syria, and from ihcncc 
returning along the coast of Africa, reaches Abyle, or Apv's Hill, de- 
scribing the natives, towns, rivers, &c. by the way. 

Dodvvell wishes to shov that the “ PiloP' is lot the voyager of Hero- 
dotus ; but Gronovius, St. Croix, and Rehnell support its authenlieity. 
As to the alleged discordances in courses, bearings, and distanced, it 
were well to examine the charts of the same shores of twenty years ago 
with those recently published, to show the absurdity of carrying such a 
charge twenty-three centuries back, upon a work probably cdnipiled, for 
the greater part, from the journals and remarks of illiterate seamen, and 
liable to all the interpolations and “ corrections’’ of succeeding hydro- 
graphers. 

One grand point has been insisted upon with great force by the 
doubters; “ If this Scylax,” say they,' “be the same that commanded 
the fleet in the Indus, why should it not have been duly recorded in the 
Periplus Such an act would certainly have saved some midnight Oil, 
— but its necessity is not a consequence : the i^ention of an Indian 
voyage had no more business in a Mediterranean Directory, than Hum- 
boldts South America has iit’tlihis mountains of TObet; or the Travels 
of the blind Lieut. Holman in Rusp^a, with those which he is now pur- 
suing in Madagascar. But it is nevertheless deal, that if both the 
narratives are bv *the same individual, he Ought at once to be placed at 
the head of ancient o’avlgatbrs. 
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MEMOIR t)P THE SERVICES OP ME LATE REAR-ADMIJtAL 
SAMUEL SUTTON. 

Mr, Sutton commenced his naval career in the Monarch of 74 guns, 
commanded by C^iptain Sir Joshua Rowley, the father of the present 
Sir W. Rowley, Hart., of Vice-Admiral Sir Bartholomew S. Rowley, 
who died in the command of Jamaica, and of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Rowley, K.C.B^ 

The Monarch was one of the ships belonging to the fleet under the 
orders of Admiral the Hon. Augustus Keppell, which engaged the 
French fleet, commanded by M. JD’Orvilliers, in July, 1778. The result 
of, this action is vv’ell Jinown ; and on Sir Joshua Rowley being re- 
moved into the Suffolk, in which ship he was Commodore, he was ac- 
companied by Mr. Sutton, The Suffolk bore a conspicuous part in the 
engagement off Grenada, between Vice-Admiral *Byron and M. D’Es- 
taing, §th July, 1779. Mr. Sutton then joined the Conqueror, Captain 
George Watson, on board of whicli Sir Joshua Rowley lioisted bis flag 
as Rear-Admiral of the Red, and in this ship was in the actions be- 
tween Admiral Sir G. Brydges Rodney and M. de Guiche»f, in llie West 
Indies, in 1780. In one of these conflicts Caj^tain Watson lost his 
arm, and died in consequence. ft 

On the termination of hostilities with America. Mr. Sutton received 
from his patron, who was than Commander-in-chief at Jamaica, a 
commission, on tlie 1st of August, 1783, appointing him to act as Licu- 
tcjumt of the Preston, of 50 guns, Captain Patrick Leslie. This com- 
mission was confirmed by the Adinirjilly, and in November following, 
Lieiitemwit Sutton \4a3 removed into the Childers of 14 guns, Captain 
Mackay, on the same station. In consequence of ill-healm, Lieutenant 
Sutton returned from the West Indies; and in March, 1786, received 
an appointment to the Merlin sloop, Captaii\ Edward Pakenham. In 
Novcvmber, 1790, Lieufenant Sutton joined the Ijdiigenia, Captain 
Patj’iek Sinclair, belonging to the Channel fleet, under the orders of 
Lor«l Howe. Lieutenant Sutton^ next commission was to the Cul- 
loden, 74, Captain Sir Thomas Rich, which ship was one of the squadron 
that sailed.on the 23d Marcli, 1793, from Spithead, under tlie orders 
of Rcar-'Admiral (afterwards Lord) Gardner, for the West Indies. In 
November, 1794, Lieutenant Sutton was appointed first of the Mars, 
74, Captain Sir Charles Cotton, which ship belonged to the squadron 
under Vice-Admiral the Hon. William Cornwallis, when that distin- 
guished officer cflected his skilfuh retreat on the 16lh June, 1795, from 
a French fleet of very considerable numerical superiority. In this 
affair, the Mars was the sternmost ship, and, although the enemy kept 
up an incessant firing, hstd none of her men killed, and only twelve 
wounded. ^ 

On the 1st September, l795f Lieutenant Sutton was promoted to 
Commander, and ter command the Martm, of 16 *guus> which vessel 
was employed in ijrotecting the co&sting trade, dur^g which time Cap- 
lain Sutton conveyed from ,?ieith tb Cuxhaven the 0uc d^Angouleme 
and suite; and on the. 27th June, 1797, was promoted to the rank of 
Post- Captain. Captain Sutton remained upon half-pay until 13th 
March, 1799, when he was appointed to command the Prince, of 98 

' 2 K 
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guns, having on board the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, 
and attached to the Channel fl^et under the orders of .Admirkl Earl 
Howe. ^ In JJovember, 1800, Captain Sutton removed into the Prince 
George with Sir Charles Qptton. 

On the 23d February, 1801, Captain Sutton was appointed to the 
Alcmene, of 32 guns, and assisted, on the 2d April following, at the 
destruction of the Danish ships and batteries at CoH^enhagen, by the 
ships under Nelson, In this sanguinary conflict, the Alcmene had five 
seamen killed, and twelve seamen and two marines woi^ded. Captain 
Riou was killed on board the Amazon, of 38 guns, and Captain Sutton 
succeeded that gallant and lamented officer in the command 

On the renewal of hostilities with Bonapajte, Captain Sutton was ap- 
pointed, 9th April, 1803, to the Victory, fltting for the flag of Lord 
Nelson, and sailed in the following month for tlie Mediterranean. On 
Nelson’s arrival off Brest, he went on board the Am phion, ’Captain (now 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas M.) Hardy, and a few /days subsequent, 
Captain Sutton captured L’ Ambuscade, French frigate, of 32 guns, and 
187 men, from San Domingo to Rochefort. The Victory then proceeded 
to the Mediterranean, and joined the fleet off Toulon in July, when 
Captain Sutton exchanged with Captain Hardy into the Amphion. 

This removal ultimately proved of considerable advantage to each 
of these officers, as it led to one being present at tlie capture of some 
valuable Spanish treasure ships, which produced a large share of prize- 
money ; and to the other, the obtaining high professional honours, and 
a pension of 1000/. per annum. 

Early in October, 1804, the Amphion was cruizing off Cape St. 
Mary, in company with the Indefat^able, Captain (now Vice-Admiral* 
Sir Graham) Moore, with the Medusa, Captain (rtow Vice-Admiral Sir 
John) Gore, •and the Lively, Captain (now Rear-Admiral Sir Graham 
E.) Hamond, for the purpose of intercepting the Spanish ships on their 
voyage from South America. On the 5th, they were observed making 
their way for Cadiz, and Captain Moore, the senior officer, hailed ^ihem 
to shorten sail, but without effect, when they were fired upon by the 
English ships. A parley tlien ensued, and Captain Moore infoi;rhed 
the Spanish Rear-Admiral that he had orders to detajn his squadron, and 
earnestly wished to execute them without bloodshed, but that his deter- 
mination must be instant. The Lieutenant despatched with Ahis mes- 
sage soon returned with an unsatisfactory answer, and the engagement 
immediately commenced, each of the English frigates taking an anta- 
gonist. In less than a quarter of an hour, La Mercedes blew up along- 
side the Amphion, with a tremendous explosion, by wliich sad event it 
was supposed two hundred and forty persons lost their lives, among 
whom was a lady, with a family of eight children, and whose husband, 
with one of his sons, were spectators of the catastrophe from another 
vessel, on .board of which they had ^one just^^b^efore the engagement 
began. «» t * ^ ^ 

In half an houn two of ifie Spaniards suirend^red, and the fourth, 
after an attempt to escape, was ca^atured before sunset. The loss of 
the Spaniards, exclusive of the lives by the explosion ’of the frigate, was 
nearly one hundred in killed and wounded. The captured ships were 
safely brought in, found to be of immense vklue ih coined and un- 
coined silver, &c. This event was said to be ih consequence of 
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government having received secret information that the wealth was in- 
tended for recruiting the finances of Bonaparte, which were then consi- 
dered at a low ebb, and to enable him to carry on more effectively the 
war against this country. For this conduct Spain issued^i declaration 
of war. ^ 

Captain Suttoji, after leaving the Amphion, seems not to have been 
again employed^; and on the promotion to flag-officers, which took place 
19th July, 1821,' was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, but never 
hoisted his flag. At the period of his decease, which took place at 
his seat, Ditchingham-lodge, near Bungay, Suffolk, on the 3d of June 
last, the Rear-Admiral was a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate for the 
counties of Suftblk and Norfolk. He has left a widow, and sons, some 
of ‘Whom, it is understood, ‘are in the army. 


MEMOIR OF SERVICES OF THE LATE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
. GEORGE VAUGHAN HART. 

« 

This amiable and excellent officer entered the army in 1775 as an 
ensign in the 46th foot, and immediately embarked with* his regiment 
for North America. He joined tlie armament at Cape Fear, North 
Carolina, in June, 1776, and serv<ltl as aid-de-camp to Major-General 
Vaughan, during the unsuccessful operations at that time so injudiciously 
attempted at Sullivan’s Island,, against Charlestown, South Carolina. 
From thence he joined the collected and main army of Sir William 
'Howe, at Staten Island, with which he served in the same year at the 
battles of Flatbush and Brooklyn (in Long Island), at the actions upon 
landing 'on York Island, and almost immediately after at M‘Gowanb 
Pass on the same island. He was also present at the atta^ and capture 
of Fort Washington upon York Island, and of Fort Lee upon the oppo- 
site side of North (or Hudson’s) River, and after the pursuit of the enemy 
acroSs the Jersey, by Efizabeth Town, Raway, &c. towards Philadel- 
phia, he remained, the following winter, at Amboy. His regiment, 
the '46th, occupied an old transport ship as a barrack, and were actively 
employed in constant escorts of ammunition, &c. continually attacked, 
between that place and New Brunswick, on the way to Trenton, Prince 
Town, and Burlington, where the advance of the army had taken up its 
winter quarters. • 

Aftei; the disaster to the Hessian troops iii* Burlington, and the retreat 
of Sir William Howe from the province of Jersey, the subject of this 
sketch embarked along with Lord Howe’s fleet to the Chesapeake Bay, 
where the Pennsylvania campaign commenced ; and he was accordingly 
present at the battles of Brandywine and German- town. 

In 1777, he obtained. a lieutenancy in, the 46th regiment; and 
during the winter, whiWt tjie army was quartered at Philadelphia, he was 
employed as assistant engmeerdn fortifying that to\^ with field-works. 
In this situation, however, he never onntted avafling himself of the 
permission he had of taking Wl* share in the ^uUying duties of his 
regiment. • , * . ’ . 

After the army had evacuated Philadelphia, and on its march from 
hence across East Jersey tp Sandy Hook, Lieutenant Hart was at the 
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battle bf Monmouth ; but during the march he was chiefly employed in 
erecting bridges previous to, and destroying them after, the passage of 
the army over the diiFerent rivers ; both operations being vigorously 
opposed, and J^l^ith constant perseverance, by Ijtrong bodies of the enemy's 
riflemen always closely piftssing and following the British army. 

Lieutenant Hart next embarked with a considerable expedition com- 
manded by General Grey (the father of the present Lari Grey), for 
the province of Connecticut, with the view of destroying depdts of 
naval and other stores at Ncwhaven, defended by two forts. This 
object was quickly and*bflectually accomplished, andupwtirds of seventy 
sail of square-rigged vessels were burnt in the harbour, and the forts 
blown up. 

This service concluded, and considerable supply of provisions col- 
lected, the expedition returned to New York ; and soon after one of 
greater force, consisting of ten regiments, was equipped ,*/aiul in 1778 
sailed to the West Indies, under the command of Maj^r-jjroneral Gr^int. 
Lieutenant Hart acccflnpanied his regiment in this expedition, which 
assembled for a short time at Barbadoes, and thence sailed to St.,jLucia, 
where the troops landed at the Cul de Sac, and he was appointed aid- 
de-camp to the Commander-in-chief, whom he could not immediately 
find, and obtaifted permission from Brigadier-General Medows to accom- 
pany him with the advance of the army, first to Morne FortuntJe, and 
then to the Vigic, when the island wl.3 surrounded, and vvhen the Bri- 
gadier-General the day following repulsed, with about thirteen hundred 
men, composed of the 5th regiment, (commanded by the late General 
Lord Harris, then a Major of that corps,) and the grenadier and light 
infantry of the little army, three distinct attacks of five thousand of the* 
best troops of France, commanded Hby the CounJt D'Estaigne, who 
landed in order to retake the island, but on the repulse relinquislied his 
hopes, and re -Embarked. 

At this period, March, 1779, Lieutenant Hart obtained the captain- 
lieutenancy of the 55th, General Grant's, regiment ; and in December 
following he was promoted to a company. After being present at 
the naval action commanded by Ad|piral Byron, who unsuccessfully, 
off the island of Grenada, attacked the Count D'Estaigne's fleet, which 
had just then taken that island, and remaining about a year longer in 
the West Indies, Captain Hart returned to England. 

After a short stay in this country, Captaii^ Hart accompanied Major- 
General Medows, as his aid-de-camp, on board Commodore John ston'a 
ship, the Romney, fifty guns, together with a squadron of ship^ carry- 
ing two regiments, some artillery, and five additional companies of 
foot, for the purpose of making an attack upon Buenos Ayres. This 
enterprise was, nowever, given up on the Qudden commencement of 
the Dutch* war ; and the expedition was ordered to^ proceed viithout 
delay for the capture of the Cape of Good It, sailed for that 

purpose, but was attacked and aisablefi by thp CTeneh squadron, under 
the command of Aamiral de Suffrein, at rraya feay, St. lago, one of 
tlie Cape de V^d 'Islands, mid left ^there to refltf, while the French 
proceeded to the Capj of Good Ho{^, and reinforced its garrison to 
such 8trength,^as caused the intended attack<-to be relinquished. 

Near this place a I>atch*£aat India ship wae captured, in which 
authentic accounts were found of Madras being invested and on immi** 
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ncnt danger, iHycler Ally having invaded the Carnatic, aehd a powerful 
French fleet from the Mauritius expected to act in co-operation with 
him for the induction of Madras, and the conquest of the English 
possessions in the Carnatia These accounts induced Mpj or -Ijeneral 
Medows instantly to proceed with the troops under his command to 
the East Indies i and to his decision and promptitude at this most 
critical momfentf vve may justly ascribe the saving of the Carnatic- 

Captain Hart h’as with the Major-General in two other naval actionSi 
on board Admiral Sir Edward Hughes* ship, the Superb, off Madras, 
and off Battieaflo, in the island of Ceylon, with- "the same French Ad- 
miral, Suflrein. 

In 1787, Captain Hart was promoted to the majority of the 75th 
foot : — he continued to serve with Sir William Medovys, in the East 
Inrlies, in the several^ capacities of aid-de-camp, military secretary, 
and deputy a^ljutant-general : and was present at the siege, assault, 
and capture of Bangalore; at the assault of the hill forts of ^undy 
Droog, and 9hv^n Droog ; the siege of Seringapatam ; the pitched 
battle, ^on the 15th May, 1791, near that fortress, where his horse was 
shot under him ; at tlie second siege of Seringapatam ; and with Lord 
Cornwallis's army until the conclusion of that war. Subsequently, he 
served at the siege and capitulation ot Pondicherry binder Major- 
General Braithwaite. . 

In 1795, he. became Lieutenajit-Colonel in the 75th Foot: and in 
1798, was promoted to the rank of Colonel. He was present, under 
the command of General Harrijs, at the battle of Mallaviliy, and after- 
wards as ‘Superintendent of the Line* (with an aid-de-camp attached) 

♦ in bringing forward the Bombay army under the command of Major- 
General Floyd, whilst opposed by the whole cavalry of Tlppoo Sul- 
taun’s army, to the third and last siege, concluded by the assault and 
capture of Seringapatam, at which he was likewise personally present ; 
and wlieref with a detachment of the Bombay army, to which he tVien 
belonged, he .took and maintained the advanced post of Argaum, where 
all die enfilading battefies were erected. Inhnediately after the capture 
of* Seringapatam, lie was placed in command of the newly -conquered 
province of Canara, on the Ma^bar coast, where he remained, gene- 
rally at Mangalore, the principal marine establishment, and gieat naval 
arsenal of Tippoo Sultaun, until his third and final departure from the 
East lifdies* In November, 1813, the gallant General Sir vVilliam 
Medows, closed an honour3,ble and useful life in the seventj^-fourth year 
of his age. By his will, he bequeathed 1/is sword, the most honour- 
.able and proud mark of his attachment, a silver cup, and one thousand 
pounds to the subject of this#meinoir, by whom he had been closely 
accompanied during many years of the most arduous part of his valu- 

..On his rcturi%home Ije was placed on the staff in Ireland. 

1st of January, 1806, he was appointed Major-General; m 1^1 1» 
Lieutenacnt General ; and sub^quently, to the comftiand of the northem 
district. He represented, for many yedrs, the county m Donegal, m 
Parliament; an^ was Governof* oi Londonderry and Culmore. Ihe 
Lieutenant-General died his^seat, Kildare, ftelAnd, on the 1 4tli of 
June, his life havipg been prolonged to the .period df eighty years. 
'Few meji could be more universally respected or courted m society for 
talents and endearing qualities. 
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MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF LIEUTENANT-fiENERAIi 
FRANCIS BAIiON ROTTBNBUHG. 

JK 

In tbe year 1795, tlie Baron was appointed Major in Hompcscb*s 
hussars ; m the following year he became a Lieutenant-Colonel ; and 
in 1797 was removed to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the^60th'Foot. He 
served in Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, in which year he 
formed the fifth battalion of the 60th into a rifle corps. He also at 
the same period submitted to the Commander-in-chie*a code of rules 
and regulations for the exercise of riflemen and light infantry, and 
their conduct in the field ; which the Duke of York having approved, 
was published by authority, and, made general in the army.^ In 1799 
the Lieutenant-Colonel was present at the taking of Surinam. 

In 1805, the Baron was promoted to the rank of Colonel ; and in 
1808 he had the command, with the rank of Brigadier-General,* of 
four battalions of light infantry at the camp, of instruction on the Ciir- 
ragh of Kildare. In the same year he was transferred from tha Irish 
to the English staff ; and charged with the formation of three batta- 
lions of light infantry, viz. the 68th, 88th, and 71st regiments, assem- 
bled at Braboifrn Lees. lie commanded the light troops in 1809 at 
the attack on the island of Walcheren and the siege of Flushing. On 
his return to England, he was replaced on the staff in Kent. 

In May 1810, he was transferred to the staff in Canada, and on his 
arrival took the command of the garricton at Quebec; in July of this 
year he obtained the rank of Major-General. In 1812 he was, on the 
breaking out of the war with America, appointed to command the« 
Montreal District. In 1813 he took* the command of the troops 'in 
the Upper Provinces, and was appointed President of Upper Canada. 
He commandad in the tw^o following years the left division of the 
army in Canada. In 1819 he received the rank of Lieuteihint-Gene- 
ral ; he was also a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. Baron Hottenbui^ died at Portsmouth in April last, very 
generally respected. ♦ 


TRIAL OF MR. BEAMlSlfs NEW CONSTRUCTION OF VESEEL. 

The trial, which had been granted by tke Lords-Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to Mr. James jDaulfield Beamish, of his new construction' 
of vessel, by appointing the Emerald tender, the fastest cutter In his 
Majesty’s service, to sail against the Pa^dy from Cork^ commenced at 
Portsmouth on Friday last, the 13th inst. Sir Thomas Foley, the Naval 
Commander-in-chief at the sta^on, had been commissioned witji the^ 
arrangement of the match ; and his flag-captain, Captain Hyde Parker, 
of his Majesty’s ship Victory, and Captain Hastingsi' of his Majesty s 
ship Excellent, wer^ appointed umpires. ^ Lieutenant Nott, of the Ex- 
cellent, was to start Jhe vessel^, which, it was agreed, should be tried 
against each ether for three sailing d^ys, with an interval of one day 
between each — ^the fititess of the 4^y8,and the direction of the course 
to be decided m by tte umpires. • • 

First Dayy July course selected for the. first day’s trial 
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was from t|P Outer Spit Buoy at Spithead, to the sodthward* of the 
Nab Light-vessel, thence to the eastward, round the Bed Buoy of the 
Buolder, and* back to the starting-post by the same points, precisely 
at ten o'clock,' a.m., the Paddy from Cork and the Emerald took their 
stations at the^pit, and the signal was given for starting. The Paddy 
had chosen a position on the lee-bow of her opponent; but the Emerald 
coming up.to life required distance with full weigh upon her, before,the 
Paddy’s foresail had been let draw, placed the latter in an extremely 
unfavourable position ; and Lieutenant Noit, seeing the inequality of 
the circumstar^s, called out that it was not a fair start. The Paddy, 
however, having made no formal objection to the umpires, the vessels 
continued their way. Not many seconds had elapsed from the time of 
st'irting when the Padd}^ extricating herself from under the lee-bow 
of the Emerald, shot a-head. The Emerald nipped up in the wind 
and tried to^ regain the weather quarter, but without success, and the 
Paddy led the way to the Nab, which she rounded at 11** 2' 30", fol- 
lowed by the ^Ehierald at 11** 5' 30", being a difference of three mi- 
nutes in four miles and a half. The wind was light and unsteady from 
the south-west, which was a leading wind throughout ; and it was 
observed, that in proportion as the breeze freshened the Paddy dropped 
her opponent, while on the wind falling light the Emeradd drew a little 
on the Paddy. The Paddy, however, continued to lead, and rounded the 
Fed Buoy of the Buolder at 1^** 37' 30", followed by the Emerald at 
12** 44' 20", being a difference of 6' 50" in eight miles. After round- 
ing the Buolder Buoy, the vessels returned to the Nab, and passed the 
light vessel in the same order, but with an increased interval of 7' 10" ; 

, the Paddy passing at 1** 37' 50", and the Emerald at 1** 45'. A fresh 
breeze sprang up as the competitors were running in to the Spit Buoy, 
which was reached’ by the Paddy at 2** 30' 20", and by the Emerald at 
2*‘4i'0", an increased difference of fen minutes anck forty seconds. 
The whold distance sailed in this day's trial was twenty-five miles, in 
which the Paddy may be considered to have beaten the Emerald by 
nearly two miles ; thu^ proving her superiorfty in running and reaching. 

, Second Day, July 17. — ^The object of the second day’s trial was, to 
ascertain the comparative qualities of Mr. Beamish’s construction in 
windward sailing and in a sea-way ; and the wind continuing to blow 
from the westward, the Beacon Buoy of the Shingles, at tlie south- 
wester A extremity of the Needles’ Passage, was fixed upon by the um- 
pires as the point up to wtiich the vessels were to beat. ,The appear- 
ance of the morning denoted a strong breeze, and soon after nine 
o’clock the Paddy and Emerald were in attendance at the Spit, from 
whence they started at 9** 58', the Emerald with a large gaff-top sail, 
the Paddy with a small one, the latter vessel on the weather-quarter of 
her i^poneftit. For nearly half an hour little difference of* velocity or 
Weatherly qualitiei^ was apparent between the vessels, wliich might be 
attributed to their^ inequality of ^ail, and the lightness of the wind at 
this period of the race. The P^ddy, however, mainfained iicr position to 
windward, and whenever the breeze freshened, fore*Teached on her oppo- 
nent. The tactics of the Emerald appeared to be a c’onstant endeavour 
to gain on the*Paddy by sharp ‘tums to windwatd, (quickness in stays 
being one of her pepuliar^dUalities), and .consequently the tacking was 
.short and continuous. Tnis system of manoeuvre, however, got the 
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Emeraid into At awkward predicament; for standing in to|||ear the flats 
off Ryde, she grounded. The Paddy immediately hove to, and kept as 
nearly aj possible the same position with regard to Ae Emerald, 
which she nM previously gained, until the latter was got off, when 
both vessels continued theiv course. About fifteen minutes* delay had 
been thus caused, during which time the Paddy had set her large 
top-sail, which, now, placed the two vessels on an equfility«a8 to sail. 
The Paddy soon felt the change and rapidly increasW her distance 
from the Emerald, both to windward and a-head. The Emerald now 
wetted her sails, notwithstanding which expedient, and the general 
superior standing of her canvass, (for the Paddy did not seem to con- 
sider it worth the risk of accident to set her sails better,) she did not 
hold BO good a wind as the Paddy. Whan the vessels arrived off 
Yarmouth, it was no longer a large top-sail ; but an ordinary reef- 
main-sail breeze ; but both cutters being powerf^ul canvass carriers, only 
shifted top-sails. In this operation the superior expertness of the Eme- 
rald's crew was conspiouous, as was the case on all occl&itns of making 
or shortening sail throughout the day, when the Emerald invariably 
gained several minutes in point of time. But these adventitious aids 
were not suflicient to counterbalance her want of velocity, and when the 
Paddy entered the Needles* Passage, the Emerald was nearly two miles 
astern of her. From this period of the race it was evidently a hollow 
business; and now a head sea, with a (Strong adverse wjnd, aflbrdcd a 
fine^rial of the comparative stability, weatherly, and sea-going quali- 
ties of the two vessels. Here also the Paddy’s superiority was manifest. 
The Emerald pitching into the sea, threw up the spray to the head of 
her mast, which, bending forward and springing back with a sudden 
ierk, seemed every moment about to •give way. The Paddy, on the 
contrary, divided the waves as they met her how, and rode dry and 
smoothly overHhe broken water. At 2** 56' she passed the Beacon 
Buoy of the Shingles and hove to. The Emerald did not \^eather the 
same point until 3** 7' 30" being a difference of eleven minutes and a 
half in a dead beat to windward of twenty-one mfies. 

After the Emerald had passed the buoy both vessels bore up for 
Portsmoutli. The Paddy immediateiy shot a-head, and although 
without a top-sail, which she had lowered on heaving to, continued 
to keep the lead. The Emerald now set her large top-sail but the 
Paddy having got hers up in about two minutes after, complefely ran 
away from her opponent. At 4** 10' she vfas unfortunate enough to . 
carry away the jaw-rope of hbr gaff, the refitting of which caused her a 
loss of more than ten minutes, as the main-sail had to be lowered, and 
the top-sail clued up during the operation. This casualty enabled the 
Emerald to come tip considerably ; but on the gaff being adjusted, the 
Faddy agaiil scudded away, and arrived at the Spit Buoy nearly nine- 
minutes before her opponent. The times of arrival being — Paddy, 
45' 80"; Emerald, 6'‘54' 20". Mw Beambh*! vessel having thus 
shown a decided superiority over the Emerald on every point of sailing, 
and more particularly in a sea-4^ay and going to windward, where she 
was supposed to be delKcient, the urnpMs considered it umtecessary that 
the trial should be farther eateoded. ' ' , 
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REMARKS ON CAPTAIN SYMONDS’S OBSERVATIONS ON NAVAL 
ARCHlTEcfURE. 

BY A NAVAL AROHITBCT. 

ifevERY one interested in naval matters, but especially those concerned in the 
advancement of £4 aval Architecture, must approve the candid and explicit 
manner in which Captain Symonds, who has very recently been appointed 
to the highly-responsible situation of Surveyor-General of the Navy, has 
made public hi^views upon naval construction. It must also be considered, 
by every one, that the communication of Captain Symonds, in the last num- 
ber of the “United Service Journal,*' is neither a hasty performance nor an 
imperfect development of h^s opinions. It is staled to have been printed 
ei^ht years since, at the desire of friends ; and it may therefore be regarded 
as' a deliberate and mature exposition of Captain Symonds's ideas on the 
supereminently important science of the construction of ships. 

As one of the ir^aividuals who have been educated at the School of Naval 
Architect ure,~5^vho ought to be conversant with the*principles of naval ar- 
chil ec\iire, — to whom it is presumed the public look for some improvement 
in this important and difficult science, — the Writer, in common with other 
members of that institution, feels bound, by a sense of public duty, to devote 
himself to the accomplishment of the ol^ect for which the JVjhool of Naval 
Architecture was established. Under a conviction that an endeavour to elicit 
truth, or to expose error, by a fair, impartial, and calm investigation of so 
important a suljject, is at all time:# a praiseworthy employment, the Writer 
confidently anticipates the candid approval not only of scientific naval men 
in general, but also that of the distinguished individual on whose opinions 
he designs to offer, in the most respectful manner, a few critical observa- 
. lions. 


Section 1. . Section 2. • 



N.B. — These figures are meant to repre- 
sent the greatest extent of a ship's A'ame 
at the extreme breadth. 


The following queries, and the answer to the latter, appear to contain 
Captaid Symonds’s notions on the subject of the displacement of a ship : — 

. Q. “ Which form in sectidh 1 will contain most cubic feet, AB,F, or H D P, 
*and which form will actually bear most desid weight, — the surface of the 
exterior, or of the frame B F and D F, being of the same content in square 
■feet? 

The same query holds goodVith regard to the figures in sec, 2, A C F 
and A E F.” 

* Q.*“ Conceive the form of a vessel altered by taking from tne flat floor, 
and adding that fiili^ss fo the breadth or beam above the water line (as 
demonstrated in the figures), without any increase of timber, and put the 
established weight of stoVes, provisions, and munitibns, within it,— What 
effect will such a ^change have .upon th(| capacity 3 How will the body 
swim?“ % 

A. The capacity will be muoli increased, because the body will swim 
higher out of the water, t/r. Apparently lighter, and 'might contain more 
weight.” 
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Witk rejjjard^lo the first query » to which no answer is appeitiecl, it may be 
observed, that if, for the sake of clear elucidation, A C F be supposed to be 
a triangle, and A E F a quadrant 0/ a circle, C F bein^ equal in length to 
EF, the ftrea^EF is greater than the area ACF, m the proportion of 
314 to 242 ; afid, therefore, it is absolutely certain, if the surface of the ex« 
terior, C F and E F, are of th^ same content in square feet, the vessel A E F 
will actually bear most weight; although, from the ans'fer to the latter 
query. Captain Syraonds appears to have considered [^his readers would im- 
mediately, with him, think the contrary, 

Kespecting the second query, it may be remarked, that the inaccuracy of 
the answer given to it will perhaps ap()ear with sufficient clearness, if we re- 
verse the proposition, and conceive the form of a vessel altered J)y taking 
from the beam above the waler, and adding that fulness to the body any- 
where below the water, without any increase of timber ; the bulk or fulness 
below water will thus be increased. ‘and ‘the bddy will swim higher out*of 
the water, or apparently lighter, and might contain more weight.’ It is per- 
fectly obvious, that if a part of the fulness is taken from the floor below the 
water, and that fulness added to the beam above the water, the body will not 
swim higher out of the water, and could not contain morrf \lL2ight, and the 
capacity would not be much increased. If the fulness taken from the floor 
were to be added to the body as near the surface of the water as possible, but 
at the same time below it, the statement of Captain Symonds would even 
then be equally erroneous. The body would still swim at the same depth, 
and displace precisely the same quantity of fluid as before the alteration. 

The following questions and answers have reference to the best form 
for a ship’s midship section : — ^ 

Q. ** Which form would most prevent, and least favour, the shifting of 
cargo or ballast ?” 

A, “ It could not shift in the sharp body', but might in the round one." 

Q. “ Which form would float most erect, and steadily, without being in 
danger of oversetting when the cargo is removed, and wilh only a small dc; 
gree of ballast ?*’ * • 

A. The broad, sharp form ; because that with a flat floor wouPd have 
no hold of the w^ter, and might easily fall on its side." 

It is proper to remember that a shifting of ballast, or'"cargo, ^can nevpr 
fake place in any ship until she becomes inclined or heeled to a very large 
angle. Let us, for the sake Of clearness, suppose flie .sharp vessel s sides 
to form a right angle, or 90^, at F; and let the floor of the other vessel 
quite flat. Suppose both to be inclined at sea by a lee-lurcb, or by a sudden 
gust of wind, to a greater angle than 45®, say 46®; it is as plain as possible 
that whilst the floor of the float vessel, with the ballast on it, will be raised 
to an inclination of only 46® above the horizon, and the vessel be 'perfectly 
secure from oversetting, the weather side of the sharp vessel will be elevated 
91®, so as to^ass the vertical, and all the ballaSt or cargo on the weather 
side will necessarily fall to leeward ; and this sharp vessel will, intallibly, 
overset and sink. The ballast, on the lee side, is prevented from shifting by 
tlje projecting planks on the sides. 

The next question to be noticed is one of very considerable importance, 
and deserving of particular attention. 

Q. ** Which form is most likely to become hogged or broken backed ' 
when laid up at moorings in a light state ?" - it ^ 

A. ** That form, it is imaginable, where 4he centre tis Ver^ full and the ex- 
tremities suddenly ta^tbred and overhanging while that which has a* gradual 
increase of breadth upwards, and no sudden overhanging bearings, cannot 
be distressed with the weight of mooring^*” 

The prevention of thft arching or hogging of our large'ships of war is 
undoubtedly an objedt of .very great imporfante. And in contemplating 
the expediency of making* an iteration in the form df the sides of large 
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ships, it is especially worthy of consideration, whether such alteration 
would have any effect in increasing or in diminishing the tendency of ships 
to arch* • , 

It is sufficiently evident that the longitudinal strength of a, ship, or that 
strength by which she resists'a tendency to arcdi, is derived principally from 
the outside planking ; and from that part of it more especially which is 
applied on tl’.e i^right part of her sides, at and near the surface of the 
water. In fhe same manner as the stiffness of a beam, placed on a fulcrunri, 
with weights suspended at both ends, is great in proportion as its depth is 
great ; — or, rather, it increases as the square of the depth increases, when 
the thickness r^nains the same ; — so the strength which a ship derives from 
the outside planking, by which alone she can effectually resist arching or 
hogging, is very rcuen greater or less, accordir^as her sides, above and be- 
lo\y the water’s surface, ar§ nearly coincident to a greater or less extent 
with a vertical plane. A ship, therefore, whose sides fall inward below 
the water, like A C F, in Sect. 2, and tumble home very much above the 
water, would Infallibly become arched, or broken backed, in a much shorter 
period than another ship, whose sides are straight and upright between wind 
and water. Th?question respecting the expediency of increasing the breadth 
of larg;e ships, appears accordingly to be, — to what extent can the breadth 
of ships be increased with advantage to their sailing qualities, without a 
sacrifice of that form of the sides upon which the strength of large ships 
evidently depends? • 

Another, and a very interesting question, proposed by Captain Symonds, 
is, — “ Which of the two forms, A E F, and A C F, is most capable of velo- 
city ?” The ansrtfver given is — ** Tlfe sharp, broad figures.” 

It will at once occur to the reflective reader, that when it is asked, which 
figures are most capable of velocity, and it is asserted in reply, — “ the sharp 
broad figures,” — so gratuitous an assertion is by no means equivalent to an 
, irrefragable proof. 

. For an answer to this rauch-dispi^ed question, the Writer refers the reader 
to. an ar ticle in the* 12lh number of the ** Papers on Naval Architecture.” 
The writer of that article has endeavoured to demonstrajp, in as strict a 
manner aslhe nature of the subject admits, that a certain form, which could 
be- produced in a most systematic manner, is, of all other forms, the best 
adapted both for velocit;^ and stability. ^ 

It has generally been supposed that the resistance of water to bodies 
moved in it is the same at all depths. But if the proof of the contrary opi- 
nion, in the article referred to in ‘^Papers on Naval Architecture,” that the 
resistance is greater at greater depths, is legitimate and confirmed by experi- 
ment, — and the fast sailing of the Columbine, a corvette of 18 guns, and the 
Pantaloon, a brig of 10 guns, built on the system of Captain Symonds, 
would, it is believed, go fa^ to establish this point, — then is the answer to 
.this question a correct one, so far (but so far only) as the great breadth of 
A C F, fulfils the condition shown in.the article referred to, to be essential to 
.the forui best adapted for fast sailing. 

It may just be mentioned,, with reference to the question respecting the 
breadth of ships, that a ship formed with a straight and upright side between 
wind^ind water, may have a much less extreme breadth in mkiships, and, 
at the same time," a much larger general breadth, or a larger area of load 
water line, than a ship with a round side ; and the former ship ma^ be both 
astiffer vessel and a faster sail^ than the latter. the reasonmg of the 
writer, to whose paper reference»has been made, is conclusive, that ship will 
sail the fastest, ccetms paribus, whose cerAre of gravity of the displacement 
is situate at the Jeast distance beJew the surface of the water, and not that 
ship cwtens paribus^ has merdy the gi-eatdist. extreme breadth in 
midships. , ' , . 

, The questions and answers which have thus been noticed are expressed 
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with sliffioient clearness. The writer is unwilling to offer any observations 
on some other queries and answers, which appear very objectionable on 
account their apparent ambiguity. A few remarks will be added on the 
subject of Xhff register tonnage of ships, respecting which a great deal 
worthy of attention has been advanced by Captain Symonds and other 
writers. 

It may not be improper to state, in reference to the R(^e cqjrvette, men- 
tioned by Captain Symonds as “ a third (inferior to at^ 18 gun brig) as 
to physical strength, from an evident want of beam,” that, in the year 
1819, an order was received at the School of Naval Architecture to prepare 
two drawings of corvettes, one of which should not exceed a prescribed 
number of tons, and the otW without restriction as to tonnage. Two draw- 
insrs were accordingly forwaffed to the Admiralty, one some 50 or 60 tons 
larger than the other, and, it is said, recommended by the constructor, an a 
design very preferable to the other tor a corvette of 18 guns. The draught 
of the vessel of the smaller tonnage was, nevertheless, preferred by authority ; 
and from this draught the Rose was built. The Professor of the College has, 
it is well known, always been restricted in the constructioq^^of the vessels, 
built from his designs, in a similar manner. 

The present Right Honouralile Board of Admiralty appear determined that 
so absurd a restraint shall be no longer allowed to embarrass the naval con- 
structor. And it is to be hoped the day is not now distant when the legisla- 
ture will rescind that objectionable law by which the tonnage of merchant- 
vessels, as well as ships of war, has been so long most erroneously conipuled, 
and through which British ships in general have been built deej) and narrow, 
and are, in conseauence, remarkable for* nothing so muclfas for their very 
bad sailing. In the event of a war, it is of course to be expected the fast- 
sailing cruizers of our enemies will fmd an abundant and profitable 
employment in the capturing of our merchantmen, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of our navy. The existing law of tonnage operates as, what political • 
economists call, a drawback on the production of fast-sailing vessel. If is 
most desirable, on the contrary, for the sake of our national prosperity, that 
a bounty shoulckbe granted to all producers of ships of a superior velocity. 
In the same manner as it is, and has been, the interest of shipowiKrs to build 
narrow ships — because the law of tonnage ordains, that the burthen shall bo 
computed by multiplying the^square of their breadth, by a certain fraction of 
their length — so would it become advantageous to proprietors of shipping to 
build broad and shallow vessels, if the legislature were to enact, that the l(xi- 
riage of all vessels, or, at any rate, tho^ which may henceforward be built, 
shall be estimated by a product of the square of the depth, and a fraction of 
the length. The depth should be taken from the under side of, the deck 
plank, of the deck next above the water, to the frame-timbers of th« vessel, 
on a vertical line, half way between the middls line and the outside of the 
hull. And rfhch a fraction of the length could be adopted, that the tonnage- 
of vessels in general would be’calculated with as much accuracy as can be 
either desirable or necessary. 

The advantage which would be derived from such an alteration of the 
established law "of tonnage is, that provided the fraction of the length were 
determined properly, with duo reference to that form tp.whicfh merehant-, 
vessels would certainly approximate under the operation of such a change 
in the law, the tonnage would be, as nearhj as pqSaible, the average burthen 
of ,a ship ; and it coi^ be calculated with just the Sime ex^ditioh and faci- 
lity as it can by the present rule. 
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HISTORY OP HIS MAJESTY’S. SHIP CUMBERLAND^ OP 
SEVENTY-POUR GUNS*. 

CAPTAIK, 

Thomas Baker, November 1811. 

In January 1812, the Cumberland, having been repaired and refitted 
joined the North Sea fleet in the Downs, and soon afterwards was detached, 
under the Aboukir, 74, to cruize off Isle de Bas, in order to intercept two 
ships of the line thac were at Cherbourg, if they should sail to the west- 
ward, during winds from that quarter. The squadron occasionally put into 
Torbay, and upon the Abdukir being relieved by the Vengeur, 74, the 
Cumberland became commodore. On Uie 25th of February, th^se ships and 
the Fawn sloop-of-war being off Berry Head, about noon a violent squall 
laid, the Cumberland almost upon her beam-ends, and blew the close-reefed 
mnin-topsail (the* only one set) into ribands: — ^just afterwards, the main- 
mast was struck by lightning, several of the iron hoops bursting asunder as 
if they'had been cotton threads, and the top was set on fire. This was soon 
extinguished, and it is worthy of remark that no person was seriously hurt, 
either on this or upon the two preceding similar visitations, although tho 
vivacity and force of the electric fluid may be estimated irom the injury 
done to the mast, which in this instance w'as also rendered unserviceable. 
The Vengeur lost her mainyard by^the squall, but the Fawn escaped injury. 
The squadron repaired to Portsmouth, and the Cumberland having obtained 
another mast, sailed in March, under the Bulwark, Rear-Admiral Durham, 
accompanied by the Elizabeth and Plantagenet, seventy-fours, to the Bay of 
Biscay, in quest of the Orient squadron under Admiral Allemand. The 
*cruize did not afford any occurrences of interest, except that the ships 
experienced much Ixad weather, and were in sight of the Virago gun-bng 
when she recaptured a Spanish ship, for which they shared. Allemand, 
after an unmolested cruize extended to the Azores, during which he made 
many captiA’es, returned into port, having, with a good fortune of which the 
present is the third instance recorded in this narrative, eluded the search of 
several squadrons. In April our squadron put*into Plymouth, from whence 
the ’Cumberland rejoined the North Sea fleet, then at anchor on the 
Miyhteen Fathoms Bank, This fle^t was commanded by Admiral Young, in 
the* Impregnable, 98, and consisted of about twenty sail of the line. Besides 
the blockade of the Scheldt, that of the Texel was included in its duties ; and 
for thelatjter end, four sail of the line, usually under Rear-Admiral Ferrier, 
cruized off that port during spring tides, and resorted to Hellesley Bay in 
the neaps. These diips we«e relieved every month, the duty being taken 
alternately ; and in bummer it formed an agreejible contrast to the monotony 
of the blockade, which, deducting the convenience of frequent communica- 
tions with home, was the most uninteresting one of the war ; for at the 
above anchorage land is not in sight, except in very clear weather, and the 
West Cappel steeple is almost the only terrestrial object visible in the 
horizon. So’large a fleet riding out heavy gales of wind in these circum- 
stances, presente4 4jiovelty in naval history, that probably had not occurred, 
unless in the Dutch wars ’of the sixteenth century^ if then : and it is even 
more probable, tl]{at no Mlher period can furnish an e:^mple of such a fleet 
remaining at anefeor in the open'*sea, utterly without shelter, until the com- 
mencement of the dutumiial equinox. SirJB!. Pellew is, reported to have 
attempted to maintain tho blockadJ*in the above position during the winter 
of 1810, but nature has certain iimits that ere jdbt* to be passed with 


* Concluded from page 3C5. 
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impunhy, and* even the acknowledged eeamanship of the gallant Admiral 
was obliged to succumb to the force of south-westers* 

In on^ of the gales alluded te> which the Cumberland" rode out', the 
Impregnable ^ther parted or drove, and if the latter, slipped her cable and 
got under canvass ; the liori^bio frigate, riding near her, promptly followed, 
and attended the dag-ship until next day, when the gale moderated, and 
they returned to the anchorage. Admitting that ships o& the former class 
have been greatly Improved in their sailing and working (jualitibs, still their 
comparative undtness for riding at anchor in exposed situations, or for beat- 
ing off a lee shore, is obvious ; for, in both these cases, they offer greater 
resistance to the wind, and in the last, their counteracting piawer is less than 
that of other ships. Unless, therefore, in the ports of the North Sea, an 
enemy’s fleet should include one or more three-aeckers, which is rather im- 
probable, the policy of employing ships of that class in such blockades is 
very questionable. The accommodation of the ^tq//'^ attached to an admi- 
ral, is certainly not a sufficiently imperative consideration to be opposed* to 
the risk of wreck, in. a sea where there is so little drift, and scarcely a port 
for refuge. 

The Cumberland, imher turn, formed one of the Texef si*uadron, and in 
the autumn returned with the fleet to the Downs. In NoVember she was 
ordered to Portsmouth, and subsequently to Cork, from whence slie s&iled in 
December with the Surprise frigate, Amaranthe and Cherub sloo])s, and the 
A Vest India and Brazil convoys, consisting of about one hundred sail. At 
the proper poin\ the Cherub and Brazil trade parted company, and a few 
days afterwards the Cumberland recaptured an English galliot with a 
valuable cargo. In crossing the tropic of Cancer, the customary ceremonies 
were performed, daring which the supremacy of the ocean deity seemed 
fully established, until the following novel incident occurred, wliich, 
although of rather a ludicrous character, l)rovcd nearly fatal to the seaman 
wlio personated Neptune. A Portuguese topman was summoned in his turn 
to the main-deck tribunal, but refused obedience, on the ground that havjng* 
on a previous occasion submitted to tke operation that is performed with 
such rigid impartiality upon the chins of tne unregenerate sons of OceAn, 
he ought to be ^.xempted from its repetition. Failing however to verify this 
assertion, the excuse was not admitted, and his contumacy was Reported to 
the monarch, who promptly determined to vindicate his questioned pVe- 
science, and forthwith proceeded to the forecastle it seize the rebel. On his 
approach the Portuguese fled to the jib-boom end, pui*sued by Neptune, who 
whether encumbered with the regalia, o^ as the uncharitable surmised, too 
strongly influenced by his morning potations, /e// overboard, and as the ship 


• The word staff, used in a sense obviously contrary* to any of its naiftical sig- 
nifientious, may appear to need explanation : indeed, jt is introduced purposely to 
excite attention to the proprietj^of its adoption, ift the hazarded sense, in the ‘Naval 
vocabulary. Naval parlance does not afford a word that expresses tlu^ ofKcial 
retinue en suite of an Admiral, unless it be the very indefinite one of folloiocm 
a term therefore is wanted, that will briefly .designate in the mass several persons, 
who, although tl\Dy individually perform different duties, are attached to and move 
with a super.'or officer, and do not belong to a particular ship any longer tlj,an his 
flag is borne by her. For this purpose, the word in question seems perfectly 
appropriate, and it has been long used in the army for a parallel one. Feeling 
aware, however, that it is a ticklish experiment to propose- the mtroduction of a 
military phraSe amon#’ seamen, to which no Ipsa penalty is attached than being 
dubbed a horse< marine, writer f’egs to urge, in arrest of judgment, (although 
not without fear that the plea may aggravate the' offence,) that 4tat>major, is used 
similarly in the French piarine. Finally, and perhaps conclusively on the point, 
he would remark', thae retinue, and suite, afe as applicable to persons attached to 
private individuals of rank^ds to thoee attached to* public functionaries, wluch staff 
is not. 
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was running? five or six knots before the wind in a good deal of sea, it 
was for a brief period doubtful whether he had descended to the caverns 
of the deep, or would deign to revisit thft mortals. However, whilst these 
probabilities were being rapidly discussed, they were partTally solved by 
the reappearance of our hero astern, where fertunately lie was enabled to 
lay hold of a rope that happened to be towing overboard. Now a scene 
commenced, m M^ich it would be difficult to decide if feeling of alarm for 
his safety, '‘or of i?) voluntary mirth excited by his extraordinary figure and, 
assumed character, in connexion with his actual situation, predominated : to 
palliate the indulgence of the latter, when the life of a fellow-creature waa 
m jeopardy, it Votild bo necessary to picture a man of unusually large, 
muscular, and symmetric form, — the upper part of his body being naked, 
and together with the face grotesquely painted, his head surmounted with 
a fantastiii crown of featherj^, and the whole man thus towed through the 
water with a velocity that, combined with the heaving of the sea, occasion- 
ally exhibited full half his person above the surface ; for his transition from 
the bow to tli^ stern of the ship had been too rapid to admit in the inter- 
val of any very sensible diminution of her way from the agency of the helm. 
In short, the iruAgination needed hut little indulgenoe to yield to the illu-. 

Sion that the fabled sea-god was present to our view. The ship was now 
hove t(S, and a valuable captain of the forecastle rescued from a fate that 
would have been followed by deeper feelings of regret than resulted fron\ 
the immediate cessation of the sports through which the accident originated. 

While running down the tradefi, the Surprize, with our recapture in tow, 
parted company, and subsequently these vessels also separated. In the 
night preceding, qur arrival at Ihyhadoes, the former rejoined w'ith the 
American privateer brig Decatur, which she had captured in the interval ; 
and about a fortnight afterwards our galliot was wrecked on that island, 
and four of the prize’s crew drowned. 

In January 1813, the Cumberland and her convoy arrived in Carlisle Bay ; 
and the former sailed a few days afterwards to protect some of the merchant- 
to their respect i\te destinations lAnong the Leeward Islands. Remaining 
for'a short time at St. Thomas, she beat to windward outside of that group, 
and was in sight of tlie Peruvian sloop-of-war when the latter captured the 
ship |jrivatder John of fourteen guns, of Salem; having received the 
prisoner.‘«, the Cumberland proceeded to Dominica for water, and then re- 
turned to Barbadoes. About this time a bronze statue of Nelson was 
erected at Bridgetown, and opened to public view. At the latter ceremony 
the*- public authorities and the garrison of the colony assisted, and as it 
peculiarly interested the navy, part of the crews of the ships-of-war in the 
bay were present. Tlie festivities of the day were concluded by a ball, on 
leaving wldch the Cumberland’s lieutenants and midshipmen (between whom 
a happy concord subsisted, that with rare interruptions was characteristic of 
the ship) deemed it an appropriate termination of the celebration of the 
event to place a cocked hat upon the head of t4e figure, whilst fhey poured 
a libation of wine at its feet, and quaffed some more to Nelson’s memory. 

While lying here, and sharing the guard, our boat detained the brig Com- 
merce, under Swedish colours, and» laden with lumber, and both vessel and 
cargo were condemned as American property. Being ordered to St. Thomas 
to collpict corn^oy for England, the Cumberland on her way thither visited 
Trinidad, La Guayra, and Santa Cruz. In May she sailed with the Tribune 
frigate, Scor])ion brig, Buffalo storeship, and two hundred and twenty-six 
West Indiamen : as it see/ned p/obable the accustonjed track would be 
infested bv privateers, the commodore evaded the risk of capture that might 
have befallen some of the stragglers of so Numerous A fleet, by shaping a 
course so unusually^ far to the oastwdird as to cross the parallel of Bermuda 
about the meridian of 52*^. The wands favoured this .passage across the 
Atlantic, which at the time riflerred to was not so pommon even with that 
option as it has subsequently become: hence' the propriety of its adoption 
'U. S. JojuN. No. 46. Aua. 1832. 2 i. 
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MMd mong thtf oM ludUii masteri^; but the remit 

emplv jueiMed the meABure^ ee all the eonvoy arrived eafely, and the mer- 
ehaate of Lloyd's slgnided their eeftte of this fuceoesful eeoort by presenting 
the Oemmodorb with their tbahke and a service of plate. About mid passage 
the Cumberland chased a large Amerloan schooner, with every prospect of 
eapturing her, had not night intervened and rendered it ineirpedient to chase 
farther /rpm the convoy. This vessel and a Galaeca ship fnat '^as lost sight 
of during the night in light winds off Sardinia, are the only ones she ever 
chased and did not examine, nor do these execmtions militate against her 
eonstant reputation for superior sailing. Soon after our departure from St. 
Thomas nearly all hands were affected by a kind of dysenteiy, so debilitating 
in its eflects as, upon a moderate estimate, to reduce the ag^egate strength 
of the crew one hundred men, although it terminated fatally in but one case. 
It was attributed to some part of the fresh water^ our stock having k^^n 
replenished at various places in tie West Indies; for some of the grand 
tier (filled Portsmouth) being fancied by a landsman passenger, who Was 
a principal sufferer, its effects proved quite restorative.* From the pre- 
ralence of easterly winds the convoy put into Plymouth for a few days; and 
after accompanying it to the Downs the Cumberland went ti' Sheerness. 

In August, having refitted, she was again attached to the North Sea fleet, 
which now comprised several Russian two-deckers, under Vice-Admiral 
Crown. Early in the winter, she joined the Texel squadron, and subse- 


* liast winter, a transport that filled water at Deptford, on arriving at Cork to 
embark troops, was obliged to start and rettfi nearly all her csiHs, at the instance 
of the medi^ officer embarked } and there is ample reason to fear that Thames 
water, once so celebrated, has of late undergone a change baneful to the health of 
those who are confined to its use in the preparation of their daily food, which is 
the case with all who sail from that river. This change may be imputed to two 
causes, whi(di, although of artificial origin, may be regarded as of a ]>erinaneut 
nature, via. gas works, and steam-vessels. * From the former, are daily poured }nto 
the river large quantities of ammonia, and that this addition injuriously pflVi'ts.Hie 
water, may be h^ferred from the fact, that since the establishment of that method 
of lighting the Metropolis, some kinds of fish have nearly disappearcd/rom between 
London and Gravesend. With respect to steamers, the action of their paddles, not 
only hinders the subsidence of many of the almost infinite minute particles of im- 
pure matter discharged from fhe sewers and other souAes, but the same disturbing 
influence when exercised in shoal water (or even in some places mid 'Channel 
between half-ebb and half-flood), raises a gaiat deal of sili, increased again in ^fian- 
tity by the reaction of the swell that is often thrown on to both banks of the river, 
by the passage of a single steamer. These vessels have also contributed as much 
as the work 8, to the ruin of the river fishery, partly from the alarn; their noisy 
and rapid transit creates among the finny tribe, and partly, which is more germane 
to our subject, from rendeHug the water unfit fbaskfaeir use : these ill effects on the 
purity of thh water, or on the habits of ^e fish, which is the minor evil, are not 
produced by the ccmiparativeiy smooth and quiet progress of sailing vessels. In 
time paet. Themes water, when carried to sea. underwent a natural self.effected 
purification, but the above causes, which to (jbeir present extent may be considered 
of recent introduction, have added so largely to the previously existing impurities, 
as to overcome this power ^d prevent the pocess from being perfected ; for the 
ammonia being held in solution, becomes an inseparable part of the fluid,* and the 
deposit of other and more gross matter is ofte^i so cquBiderable, as to render it im- 
possible to remove a cask of water, or pumjait off, wlthous rendering the contents 
thoroughly turbid. bAi the influence of these causes will extend, and that of the 
latter aknost Indefinitely, it is hoped the period Is not far distant, when some 
gigsnsle Scheme of filtration will ne derisqd to supplying* more wholesome water 
to Use seamen who sail ton eur grand cctaimereial emperlutq^ and who it must be 
atsuisod are at pMiofit UndCSigDlaff a ootfrse of ,^ow poisoning, unless it can be 
doasoostimted, that an aetkde of the fim necsMiiSy which poisons fish is harmleffl 
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left HoUesley Bay, ivith the Princess Caroline, 74, under her 
orders, the former having on board a deputy from the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Holland, whom Capt. Baker aceompanied to the Haguc^ and was 
the first English officer who personally communicated witlTf and rendered 
assistance to, the Government after the counter-revolution ; the marines of 
the two ships being sent thither to assist in preserving order. At a later 
period, and soon'after the arrival of the Admiral, Ferrier, who was followed 
oy English •troo^Sj and by his Serene Highness the Prince of Orange, the 
marines were re-embarked, and the squadron, after looking into the Texel, 
(where the ships-of-war still showed French colours,) finally departed from 
the Dutch coast, for its usual rendezvous. 

In winter, the chief dependence of the North Sea navigator must be 
placed on the dead reckoning and on soundings ; and of the fallibility of these 

f uides, maritime records afford melancholy proofs. The weather had been 
azy for several days preceding the 18th of ilecember, and was the same on 
that day, with a moderate breeze, against which the squadron was working 
to the southard : the pilots of the Cumberland scarcely dreafnt of danger, 
and felt as confident of the ship’s place, as is possible in a sea where the 
most experieniea men of their profession are so frequently deceived: in- 
deed, one of them was expressing this feeling to the writer about two p.m., 
when, •rather to his dismay, the snip struck on the Cross-sand off Yarmouth. 
Fortunately, the tide was flowing, and by removing guns, starting water, 
and carrying out an anchor, the ship, after remaining on shpre an hour and 
a half, and striking several times with considerable violence, floated off, 
without sustaining any apparent injury, and two days afterwards, arrived in 
Hellesley Bay.^ While laying heye, the Erebus passed through, having on 
board Lord Caklereagh, who was proceeding to the continent, to negotiate 
with Napoleon. The squadron saluted his Lordship, in the course of which 
duty, a shot was fired from the Cumberland, and fell close to the Erebus. 
A very trifling deviation in the flight of this overlooked shot, might mate- 
' rially have effected the political arrangements of that important liistorical 
period. As the gunner was one the best officers in the service, and had 
sQperintended the precautionary measure of drawing the guns, it was found 
impossible to fix the blame of the accident : the most probable solution of 
the difficulty being, that although a shot might have been drawn from each 
gun, one of the latter had been inadvertently double shotted. In connexion 
with this incident, and «s a pledge that partiality for his ship will not deter 
the writer from the relation of matter that may supply a joke at her ex- 
pense, he will not omit to state, tl)|it a marine in firing a musket to bring to 
a Vessel, shot away the jib-sheet of his own ship : and that upon a similar 
occasion, the sprit-sail-yard was shot away by her own chace gun. 

The continental war having nearly drawn to a close, we were anxiously 
expecting orders to proceed on some other service, or be put out of com- 
mission, when an accident btfel us, which, although at first view it seemed 
•calculated to hasten the latter event, actual^)', and rather uifaccoiintably, 
terminated in the other. 

On the 20th of January, 1814, at about eight a.m., the wind E.N.E., 
blowing very hard, with a heavy sea and occasional sleet, the Bedford, 74, 
then riding a-head of the Cumberland, was observed to part ; the cable of the 
latter, was instantly veered, and when it was observed that this expedient 
would not avert the impending concussion, an endeavour was made to cut, 
but the Bedford having now dnven on board of her athwart hawse, gave her 
such an increased impulsci astern* as to render this attempt fruitless, and 
the cable ran out with uncontrollable rapidity to the clinch; the check, 
however, enabled the Bedford’s jib to castTand shootf her clear, and almost 
simultaneously the work of destrbetion commenced in our devoted ship. 
The Bedford’s larboard mipn rigging had come \it ^ntact with our bow - 
sprit, which the shock broke short off at the gammering, and threw on the 
forecastle with the cap end aft, and nearly demolished the cutwater : the 
• • 2 L 2 
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masts followed in quick succession, the fore and main.masts falling^ in board 
nearly fore and aft, and the mizen-mast over the stern, none of the stumps 
being moi*e than six feet above the deck.* The fore-mast crushed all the 
boats upon tha^oorns except one, the main-top; the main-top found its way 
through the poop-deck into tfce captain’s cabin, and the mizen-mast carried 
away the boats that were suspended from it in the quarters, and thus the 
damage sustained in an incredibly short time, rendered this proud ship, for 
any active purposes, the most impotent machine upon the waters: At the 
time of this tremendous crash, the captain, some of the ofiicers, and a con- 
siderable number of men were on deck, of whom, singular as it may a|)pear, 
only live of the latter were hurt, and but one seriously. The writer having 
had the middle watch, ant^ moreover, being blessed with a sound exercise 
of the sleeping faculty, at the commencement of the uproar was in his ham- 
mock over the veering cable, the fakes of which were flying about the tier 
in such a fashion, as to render his continuance there a positive danger, a'nd 
escape an affair of some difficulty : this, however, he accomplished, and has- 
tily throwing on some clothes, was ascending the quarter-declvladder, when 
an instantaneous glance disclosed the loss of the fore-mast, and exhibited 
the mighty main-mast nodding to its fall/’ which the fle^t send forward 
decided. Soon after the ships separated our riding cable parted, and the 
best bower failing to bring her up, the sheet anchor was let go, and after a 
lapse of time, so valuable that every moment seemed pregnant with the ulti- 
mate fate of the ship, accomplished that end; the delay, however, was una- 
voidable, the anchor being so encumbered with the wreck of spars and 
rigging. Meanwhile the ship had driven very near to the cutter sand, 
upon which a tremendous suif w'as breaking ; and the loss of the masts Ijad 
so materially decreased her stability, tfiut she rolled the ‘muzzles of the 
main-deck guns under water; this inconvenience however was fully com- 
pensated for by tlie consideration, that she* now presented less surface to the 
action of the wind than before, but the united influence of that element and 
of the tide, until high water, rendered her situation one of no ordinary peril.* 
In the night the gale abated, and next morning, the weather being ipiite 
moderate, the ship was removed to a safer birth near her consort^. ln|fa 
few days she vkls rigged with top-masts fur lower-masts, and top-gallant 
masts for top-masts, and proceeded to Chatham. It is often renwrked, that 
ships of war acquit themselves well under jury masts, and it is partly from 
this fact, that some highly qpmpetent' judges have^coucluded that they are 
generally overmasted. In the present instance, a comparison of the sailing 
of the Cumberland, with that of the Clio, a fine eightecri-gun brig that was 
ordered to accompany her, certainly stfengthened this opinion. Persons 
who are conversant with the subject, will hardly need to be informed, that 
the ship did not outsail the brig; but it is equally true, that the latter had 
to carry such a large comparative proportion of canvass, as to e\cite the 
surprise of the beholders. Uj)on the day of ou|^ disaster, the Bedford having 
only sprang iier mizen-mast, besides losing three anchors, bore up throug*li. 
the Swill, and clearing its infricacies and dangex*s, brought up safely in the 
evening, at the Lower Hope in the Thames. On the 2Ath, both ships 
arrived at the Nore together, and their cry^ws cheered each other ; they met 
once more during the war, and again cheered, and they would most pro- 
bably have rrepeated this manifestation of regard (nearly obsolete in the 
navy, although truly national), called forth in their instance by a mutual 
participation in an imminent danger, as often as the chance of service might 

* As a proof of the, utility of semaphores, *it is worthy of notice, that before 
noon, orders were received at Sbeeriiess frojn the Admiralty, to “ prepare a set of 
spars for a seventy-four:” the line of postrf' is not more than 1,20 miles in length, 
but the weather, except^ at intervals, was Hecldedjy unfavourable for such com- 
munications. 
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have led them into company. The Cumberland having received u thorough 
repair and been refitted, was ordered to Portsmouth, and in June sailed from 
thence with an East India convoy, one of the ships having on board the first 
Bishop of Calcutta. Calling at Madeira^ the Commodore prolonged his stay 
nearly three weeks, in consequence of the death of the governor (which 
occurred soon after our arrival) bringing to Ij^ht some intrigues of a hostile 
character to British interests. In the* interview which took place between 
the Bishops of* Funchal and Calcutta, it was reported that they endea- 
voured to 6onvejse in Latin, a language in which both were ripe scholars," 
but from having been taught a widely different pronunciation, their attempts 
to make each other understood were nearly fruitless. 

As this dip'cssion from the proper subject of the narrative may incur the 
charge of being out of soundings, the writer restimes his province to relate, 
that, during the stay of the Cumberland, the marriage rites of the English 
Church were performed in her cabin, the parties being a Protestant of the 
L'nited States, and a natiVe Roman Catholic lady, whose reputed dower 
was a vineyard, producing three pipes of wine yearly. The above novel, 
but legal pikce of union w’as resorted to, in order to avoid certain obstacles 
which the local ecclesiastical authorities offered to its solemnization on 
shore. Notlrjfig* worthy of recital occurred on thq passage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, off which place, in September, the convoy parted company for 
its ulterior destination, and the Cumberland ]>ut into Simon’s Bay. lii 
February 1815, she was sent to cruise off Cape Lagullas, where she detained 
the Portuguese brig San Joaquim, with about 300 slaves on board, from 
Mozambique bound to Brazil. These poor creatures were suffering every 
misery, and some of them dying daily, and as the brig was not sufficiently 
seaworthy to have reachfed Brazil, her detention proved an eventual Ijenefit 
both to the sfaves and to her owmers, as the former were dispersed at the 
Cape for limited terms of bondage, and the latter received the full value of 
their vessel and cargo, in virtue *of a decree of the High Court of Admiralty, 
reversing her condemnation, which had been awarded by the (Colonial 
Court. Soon after the Cumberlaiurs return to the Cape, slie hoisted con- 
yoy* signal for England, and among the vessels that assembled under her 
protection, was the Eagle, Southseaman, of London. This ship had loaded 
with skins and oil, at the Island of Desolation, in 19° where lier visit 
had been 'signalised by the master’s w ife giving birth to an infant. This 
nativity is probably unique in kind upon that island, which, as the name 
imj)orts, is one of the ijiost miserable on the globe, being generally covered 
with snow, and “ lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms and its 
presumed only native is an interesting girl residing in London. 

‘ In April the Cumberland, havAg received on board the oflicers and crew 
of the late United States brig Syren, captured by the Medway, 71, sailed 
from Table Bay, with about forty sail of East Indiamcn. At St. Helena 
she was joined by the Grampus, 50, and some China ships, and arrived in the 
Downs in June. In a few days she received 600 IFaterloo prisoners, and 
conveyed them to Plymouth: thence proceeding to Chatham, ^he was finally 
paid .off on the 2nd of August 1815, havinpf been uninterruptedly in com- 
mission seven years and eight months ; and as she has recently been con- 
signed to the pacific but less interesting employment of a convict hulk at 
that port, the history of her active services piay be considered as having 
for ever tominated* , 

pROTtUS, 
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GCNfiRAL DARLING AND MR. HUMR. 

It will recollected by our readers« that amongst the YarioGs •‘▼ictims 
selected for sac/iifice upon the altar of popular delusion by the member for 
Middlesex, not one was morg wantpnly worried than Lieutenant-General 
Darling, late Governor of New South Wales, during the absence of that 
officer at his post in the other hemisphere. The General retams to England 
— and mark, with how plain a tale he puts the patriot down J Wh quo^e the 
foUowinu; passages from a “ Letter, addressed by Lieutenant-General Dar- 
ling, &c. to Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P.” 

It would be superAuous tp comment on the simple, yet complete, refuta- 
tion here adduced of the accusations so ignorantly and insidiously preferred 
against the absent Governor by the “honourable gentleman^* to whom the 
Letter is addressed. The charges of Mr. Hut^e usually carry their OWn 
antidote—but the force and frequency of moral correction have only rendered 
him morally incorrigible. Mr. Hume advocates the doctrine of “ physical 
force.” Has he ever reflected that his argumentum ad homineim is suscep- 
tible of particular application ? , 

« London, 251#' June, 1832. 

“ Sir, — As it appears by the extract of a letter in the * Sydney Monitor ' of the 
1st October last, which you are stated to have written to the Editor of that paper, 
under date of the 1 7th June, 1831, that, not satisfied with the calumnious 
manner in which, according to the rejKyrts in the ‘Mirror of Parliament* for the 
month of June, ifeo, and the newspapers of that period, you had spoken of my 
proceedings as Governor of New South Wales, you had thought inroper 
to represent to Lord Viscount Goderich, on his ns-appointment to the Colonial De- 
partment, the necessity of a change in the GoVerument of that Colony, I shall, on 
the present occasion, confine nnikelf to such observations, as appear necessary on your 
letter to Mr. Hall ; iny brother, Major-General Darling, having shown in a state- 
ment, which be published some time previously to my arrival, that your assertions 
respecting my proceedings in numerous instances, are unfounded aspersions of my 
public character. Extensive as the privile|^s of Parliament may be, and no one.caii. 
respect them more sincerely than 1 do, 1 may be permitted to doubt, whether theyf 
warrant such proceedings as yours. Of this, at least, 1 feel assured, that ho one, 
actuated by feeling* of justice alone, would have availed himself of them in the same 
manner to the prejudice of an absent officer, filling an arduous and higlfly respon- 
sible situation. 

“ It is proper to explain, beforerl quote the extract from four letter to the Editor 
as given in the Sydney Monitor, that liord Goderich has assui’ed me, that your 
statement respecting xny recall was totally unwarranted — and that he had, ia 
consequence, when first apprized of your confinunication to Mr. Hall, written to 
Majoi-Geiieral Bourke, desiring he would give the utmost publicity in the Colony to 
the above fact. Your letter will, however, £fibrd the public au opportunity of judging 
of the grounds, on which you appear, according to your statement, to have thought 
it necessary to urge my removal — and of the manner in which you have spokeu of 
my conduct and,i)roceeding8. It is as follows, viz. — * 

“ ‘ The attempt, after your liberation from prison under the general amnesty, to 
destroy you, by levying the penalties, appeara to me to mark a degree of vindictive ' 
reveage that can scarcely be emialled in the annals of oppression of the most profli- 
gate Colonial Governments. On the accession ofl the present Ministry, 1 lost not a 
week privately to represent the necessity of a change in the Government of New 
South Wales; and 1 restrained mysel^&om bringing the conduct of Gen($ral Dailiog 
before the House of Commons, only on the conviction in my mind, that Lord 
Goderich was desirous to act fairly to the Governor and the Colony. With such 
assurance, I did nut entertain a doubt what thS result ifould be, and I waited with 
patience the determinatioxf of his lordship. The ri^^alL of General Darling, and the 
appointment of General Bviirke, will ^e, I ho]pe, hailed in the Colony, as it is con- 
sidered by me, a relief from a destroying and m^chievoiis plague, that was |[)ervading 
the whole society of the Golpny, embittering their very existence, ahd driving some 
to the very verge of self-destruction, when th^ had Iqst'the courage of waiting for a 
change. You have done your duty to yourself and to your rights as an Englishman, 
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ia Rivinjip the most p^evering, an4 I will »dd» efifoctual oppositioo to Uwlfus power^ 
under vury duhearteoiag cirpunmtaiMff, mwf yw»f nad f triist ycur &Uow^ 
settlers will now appreciate tho v^lue pf your fKertumSi and wiU repay you fur all 
you hnve suifered, when 1 assure them# jtl^ I bplisv# it is solely to your publie« 
spirited coudupt and tearlpss intrepidity, in eaposiog tbo misrule Oenetel Darliogf 
that he has been recalled* 1 know not General Parlingi and I an/ equally ignorant 
of you or of any one of the victims of poweiP, excepf so far as the perusal of the imblie 
and private documents submitted to me, haye made their impression on my mind. 
It is on public grounds, therefore, that 1 have interfered/ &c, 

In reply to the first passage, it will be sufficient simply to state, that ih^re wa$ no 
' 0tnei't4i apifientyt as Mr. Hall has led you to bsUeye ; but that I, pf my own accord, 
without any order, or tlie suggestion of any one, availed myself of the occasion of 
His Majesty's Ac^ssion to the throne, to liberate l^r. Hall from gaol, being infiu* 
enced solely by a feeling of compassion fiw his ^mily. It was an act pf grape fiiy 
which he is indebted to me alone. The numbers of the ^ Sydney Monitor/ published 
subsequent to that event, will show tire manner in which hs has acquUted himself of 
Vhe obiigatloa. The pemUM he had ineurred in consfi^uenco of his persevering re? 
sistance of the law, in refusing to enter into the recognizance required aa Gddor of a 
newkiiaper, ^bich, to prevent misconeeptioo, it may be necessary to observe, is the 
same iu New South Wales as in England,) bad accumulated to a considerable 
amount. That his pardon might be complete, 1 gave directions that these penalties 
should be remdted, as well as the unexpired term of hixT imprisonment, an^ounting, 
from^his several sentences, to a period of about eighteen months* Now, Sir, let me 
ask, if there is anything in this proceeding, which, as you affirm, * marks a degree 
of vindictive revenge that can scarcely be equalled in the annals of oppression of the 
most profligate Colonial Governments ;* or, if it is this part of qiy conduct, which, 
according to your letter, you appear to have had so much difficulty in restraining 
yourself trom bringing under the consideration of the House of Commons P To pro* 
ceed — As Mr. Hall continued, after his liberation, to publish his paper as heretofore, 
he was again called on to enter into the necessary recognizance, and again refused to 
do so. It was for this breach of the law— ‘for the reeVvory of the penalties incurred 
»uh»equently to his pardon and release from gaol, that orders were given to proceed 
against him ! Will any unprejudiced person say, that, consistently with my public 
duty, I could have acted otherwise ? It will be seen, that Hall’s case corresponds 
exactly with Carpmter^Sj which was bfought before the House of Commons in the 
-miontli^of September last. Carpenter appears to have expressed his determination 
not to tMiter into the recognizance required by law, in conseijuence of which he was 
proceeded against and imprisoned. Hall, in like manner, refusei? to enter into recog* 
nizance, ancf orders were )pven to proceed against him ; but owing to some irregularity 
in the proceedings, the trial fell to the ground, and Hall was not imprisoned. The 
pcpceedings agmnst Ca^penter^ which were instituted by Hie Majeety'e Attorney 
Gentraly afford the best means of judging whether those in the case of Hall, (which 
Ivas of a much more aggravated iiat\y:e than Caqienter’s,) were such as to justify the 
observations in your letter, or your representation to the Secretary of State, ox the 
necessity of my removal from the government of New South Wales. 

Mr. Hall has induced you to believe, who so readily became tho dupe of the artifice 
be practised, in afiixing the figure of a coffin to his paper, and flecking it out with 
the symbols of mourning as a mean of proving that the press was ‘ strangled,* wheiV| 
at die very moment, he was publishing the most disgusting libels, tjiat I was under 
the necessity of granting him a pardon on His Majesty’s accession ; and that 1, at 
• the same time, directed his being proceeded against for the penalties formerly in* 
curred, in the hope that 1 might have an opportunity of again committing him to 
gaol. The insinuation is worthy df Mr. Hm! and his coadjutors ; but would not be 
credited for a moment by any one acquainted with my character. But you. Sir, 
would seeifi, act pn enlarged and" liberal prlbciples, and in your ignorance of the 
accuser and the accused, for which, with so much propriety, you appear not unwilUng 
to take credit, ym nattiralty and consistently come to the conclusion, on the faith 
a Botany Bay Editor, who |ied boeif legally oonvicted of a Miies of libels, (several of 
which were written wldle Ho was un4ergoing the aentence of tae law,) that the Gofornor 
of the Colony had been guilty of every specieajof crime that could be conceived— of a 
series of outrages, which * can scarcefy be equalled in the annals of oppresaion of the 
most profligate Cblonial Government?.’ Now, Sir, ignogant as you profess to be of 
the respective individuals in this case, it would have Wd ne mote than common 
justice to have supposed, that the Govemotr waa w puce ai the Sditer, nnd te liave 
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suspended the declaration of your sentiments until you had ascertained whether the 
fonner wks really the flagitious character the latter had represented him to be. This 
perhaps, in your estimation, would have been a waste of time, and you therefore con- 
sidered it better (more just and equitabW) to make your statements, ^and leave the 
Governor to disprqife them if he could. You, Sir, may not find much difficulty in re- 
conciling such a course to your ideas of justice, but the public will perhaps take a 
different view of the matter. * 

“ The observations which immediately follow in the extract of your letter are so 
atrocious, that it appears impossible to conceive how a man' in possession of his 
reason, could be so lost to all sense of mstice, as, on the mere repot t of a newspaper, 
to have expressed himself to such an effect. I shall not suffer the contagion of your 
example to infect me, nor pollute my pen by commenting on such a scandalous effli- 
hioii. It can excite but one general feeling of abhorrence and disgust, and will de- 
servedly meet with the reprobation of every honest man. 

“ You are, Sir, so much in the habU of making assertions without any knowledge 
of the subject, or attention to facts, that the task of refuting them in detail would be 
a waste of time. But as the manner in which you have*" spoken of my conduct, leaves 
no doubt that you are equally ignorant of the state of the Colony, 1 shall insert herd 
an extract from a letter which 1 have lately addressed to Lord 'Viscounb'^Toderich, in 
order to prevent the iniblic being any longer deceived by your assertions, and froi?i 
which a judgment may be^at once formed, whether your stricturtis^n my conduct 
have been merited, or I have discharged my duty in a manner becoming the situa- 
tion 1 held as Governor of New South Wales.’* • 

The Letter to Lord Goderich is too long for our limits, but afl*ord.s the 
most satisfactory explanjltion of General Darlings administration in the 
cases referred to‘^ and is fiuther corroborated by farewell “Addresses’" 
from the public bodies and principal inhabitant of the colony he is accused 
of having misgoverned. 


TRAITS AND INXTDENTS, NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

MITCHELL, THE PIRATE. 

« 

“ Well !” I said ; he is certainly a noble-looking fellow^, if that 
be the famous Mitchell. I have read the Lives of the Buccaneers and 
most of the modern novels, <;vhere pirates are cofnmended into gene- 
rous cut-throats; but remember no hero of them all to compare to the, 
picture of this fine fellow. Biilwer« him.self could scarcely have 
imagined a more magnificent villain.” 

This was about eighteen months since, when I was standing upon 
the wharf, observing the vessels that arrived with a fine breeze^ and 
anchored in succession abreast of the city rf Charleston, in South 
Carolina. A tall and most j*emarkable person approached the spot 
where I was standing, and where a single sailor within a few yards 
was similarly engaged in watching the vessels that were moving about 
the harbour. The stranger appeared to hk in the prime of life, though 
somewhat weather-beaten, and liis tall, erect, and singularly command- 
ing person, with an inquiring eye, and an easy, sauntering manner, 
rendered him an object of instant attention. He was in the dress of a 
seafaring person, with^a round jacket, thfe buttqns of which displayed 
an anchor, and his flowing white trowsers And large Havannah hat in- 
duced me to suppose that he a naval officer. Hd approached the 
sailor, and I overheard the following dialogue, * 

Po you want a ,my friend . « 

I don’t know ; where ip she bound ?’* 
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' Oh ! never mind where she ’s bound. I want six good men ; and 
1*11 give an advance of fifty dollars, and fifty dollars a month.*' 

She carries guns, I suppose ?*' 

Why, the guns are amongst the b^last, till she gets^outside— you 
understand ? " * 

Yes; but I think I've seen you* before. What’s your name, if 
it's a fair question?" 

Mitchdii is ipy name.” 

Did you ever sail out of Baltimore ?” 

Yes, I commanded a Columbian privateer out of Baltimore.” 

So I thought. I know you very well, Mr. Mitchell: — you are a 
pirate. I got a hall through this left arm out of your schooner when 
we drove you off the James Taylor Indiamaii. You stood off and on 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake for above a week n^aiting for her, and 
I was one of forty men* that the owners sent down in a pilot-boat, to 
see her out soundings. You had to up stick and run you know.” 

‘‘^•Oh ! I see you are a fool.” 

Ah ! you ^vant six good men do you ? Ctear out you b— y 

villain.^' 

Thereupon the tall stranger did sidle off, and disappeared round the 
bow of a vessel close by- 

I then advanced to the sailor, and learned from him •that this was 
the renowned Mitchell, who for years had carried terror to the re- 
motest corners.of the Gulph of J'lexico. lie is in low water now,” 
said the tar; he has nothing left but a little^ne toggery; and I ex- 
pect he 's trying to knock up another gang, fie came over passenger 
in that sloo]) yonder from Nassau, New Providence, and I *11 bet my 
■aoul he wants to niii away with her ; but I '11 go and give them a 
hint.”* * 

‘1 aftea'wards ascertained that Mitchell was a native of Belfast, of 
most rcspcxjtable parentage ; but of the intervening periods of his life, 
until his cafeer of piracy commenced, I could learn nothing. He 
appears to have carried on liis piratical operations upon the Gulph of 
Mexico, and ])assed tllfroiigh a variety of srt*ange adventures, through 
all , of which he is said to have preserved high notions of honour, and a 
gentlemanly manner of conimittifig the most atrocious robberies. He 
u’as, indeed, the Robin Hood of the Gulph of Mexico. For a long pe- 
riod, he \yas encamped upon a rocky point of land, at the north-western 
extremity of the Island of Cuba, commanding a gang of eighteen men, 
amongst whom, though assisted only by a single lieutenant of a charac- 
ter for determination similar to bis own, he»is said to have^maintained 
the most slavish submission to his will. He usually sallied out of his 
rocky hiding-place in a sixtecn-oared boat, by the superior manage- 
ment of which, in calm weather, he could approach under the quar- 
ter of^ vessel without danger from a single gun. Upon one occasion, 
Mitchell had received information that a certain vessel was loading in 
the harbour of Kingston; in Jamaica, for an English port: a seaman, 
who had pome over to Cuba, delaring that he had fieen the sum of ten 
thousand dollars in boxes stoWbd away in the bre^d-room. Kno^ving 
the time at which* the brig would sail* from Kington, and, conse- 
quently, when sire would round ^be north-westerp extremity of Cuba, 
a strict watch was kept fby her appearance, and Accordingly upon a 
calm evening, a little after sunset, a vesafel with her marks was seen 
gliding dong her course, about fivje miles from land. The sixteen- 
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oared beat wm soon cutting through the sea^ filled ^ith twenty well-* 
armed men^ and a small swivel in the bow* The brig WM rapidly 
neared, and Mitchell hailed her as follows:-*- , 

Holloa 1 brig , ahoy ; *ho\v do you do, Oapt. 

Very wWl, Sir ; I am obliged ; but I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, though you are quite correct in my name/' 

I am Mr. Mitchell- Lower your boat. Captain, and.l '11 come on 
board, and take a glass of wine with you." ^ • 

The boat was accordingly lowered, for the Captain of the brig now 
perceived that to fall in with the humour of his visitor, was the only 
chance of escape from a^and of twenty well-armed pi/ates. Mitchell 
was accordingly conveyed above to the brig, and entered into easy 
conversation with the Captain. 

Well; Captalu; wliat sort of a passage* have you had from King-* 
ston ?" 

Oh ! a tolerable passage. How have you been lately, Mr. Mit** 
chell?" 

Very well, indeed ; but we are rather short of miney now about 
Cuba." 

Ah 1 every body is short of that ; times never were so bad really/' 

Well, I must just borrow those ten thousand dollars you have on 
board, Captaib." 

My dear Sir, I have not ten thousand farthings in the whole brig." 

Oh, yes ! now you have : they are^in five boxes mark.ed J. J., stowed 
away in the bread-roon^ Bear a hand, and let us heave it up, because 
it is growing dark, and my men will be, up the brig's side to look for it, 
if you don't save them the trouble." 

Upon this the boxes were speedily produced and lowered into ,tht 
boat ; Mitchell saying that he would walk into the cabin, and give the 
Captain a receipt for the money which he was so very kind ah to lend 
him. He declared that be had a great respect for the Captain, and 
would be sorry that any inconvenience should befall hifn with his 
owners for lending the money to a friend, and, therefore, to clear him 
from blame, he wrote the following receipt. • 

Off Cuba, , 18-,. 

“ Received of Capt. — , of the bri^ ™, the sum of ten thousand 'dol- 
lars, in five boxes, marked J. J., which I have not time to count, but do not 
doubt that it will prove correct.” 

J, Mitcwell." 

He then^ as if really concerned for the Captain, drew out a purse of 
one hundred guineas, which he offered to him, saying that it would 
be some recompense if he should lose his berth by this adventure t 
this the Captain refused as a favour ^to himself, but would be glad 
to reserve the money for his owners. Mitchell, however, would not 
consent, saying that he had no respect for owners, who'were {dways 
insured above the mark ; but this watch/' producing a most splendid 
one, will, perhaps, suit you, better than the*maiiey. Captain ?" The 
Captain, however, ivould accept neither money nor watch, unless to be 
given up to his owivers. Mitchell then shook hands with him, wishing 
the brig a pleasapt passage, 'and stepping into the boat with the ten 
thousand dollars, way conveyed to hiy own party, who were waiting at 
s little distance ; and after a gentjeinanly -iftatuity to the sailors of the 
brig who rowed him, the sikteen-oared boat disappeared towards the 
shore, and the brig proceeded on her way. ' 
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Mitchell remained at his encampment upon the Island pf Cuba till 
he had obtained, in adirentures similar to the preceding, money sufficient 
to load the sixteen-oared boat to the water's edge, and then determined 
to leave off his piratical career, and pd^ into the United States ; he 
now thought, however, that a boat-load of money, thougS^t good for# 
tune for himself, or even for himself *and his lieutenant, would make 
a small hg^ure, wten divided amongst the entire gang of twenty men* 
The Lieuteribnt was of the same opinion, and thought that on a calm 
day, Capk Mitchell and himself might easily carry the sixteen-oared 
boat aiid the boxes of money to the Florida shore, ivithout any assist# 
ance from the ^ang ; and moreover it would \/IS quite as well to cut 
off pursuit, lest these fellows, when disappointed of their share of 
the booty, should revenge themselves by turning evidence against 
theih ; “ but on the other l^nd, dead men," said the Lieutenant, tell 
no tales.” The two officers then determined upon destroying the 
whole gang, 'Jmd by ordering them in various detached parties for pre- 
tended purposes jof bringing wood, water, and other supplies to the 
camp, Mitche!jL and the Lieutenant actually murdered them alL 
They tfien set off \yith the boat, and reached the coast of Florida, 
whence they coasted along to the Mississippi river, for the purpose of 
ascending to the city of New Orleans. Here, however, their golden 
dreams were suddenly dashed to pieces ; for the strange appearance of 
a sixteen-oared boat, loaded with boxes, and navigated by only two 
hands, attracted observation from the banks of the river, and when 
Mitchell and the Lieutenant landed for supplies at a village a few 
miles below New Orleans, the boat was suddenly filled with a body 
of police, and the two worthies were glad to leave their ill-gotten 
^ceasure, and escape into the neighbouring woods. Mitchell was 
now pennyless again, and lurked. for some time in the city of New 
Orleans,, narrowly watched by the police, for his remarkable person 
rendered it difficult to conceal himself; but being secreted by women 
with whom’ he was connected, the exertions of the police to discover 
him were long unavailing. Upon one occasion, information was re- 
ceived that Mitchell wife in the hut of a brown woman in the environs 
of. ithe city, to which the police forthwith repaired, but not being 
covetous of an encounter with a nnan of his prowess, they determined 
upon discharging a volley of musketry into the house. Mitchell re- 
ceived a {jail through his arm from this discharge, but before another 
volley could be sent in, he sprang out of the window, and escaped into 
the bush. w 

‘ He next made his appearance at the town of Mobile, at IVhich place 
ho supported himself for some time by working in a sail-loft, a busi- 
ness at which, though probably not bred to it, he was said to be very 
expert, and soon opened as a sailmaker on his own account, marrying a 
young, woman with money ; and for two years he carried on,a fiourish# 
ihg business in this line at Mobile, After that time, however, it 
bec'Ame pretty gener^dlydsnown who the sailmaker was, and the mer# 
, chants of. Mobile, not knowing how secure theii; vessels might be 
against the machinations of £uch a man, or what associates might 
secretly be around* him, determined up8ii withdrawing their support 
from him as a saslmaker, and in.various other induce him to 

depart from j^he plape. Hb. was accordingly banished in this manner 
from Mobile, and passed over to the Bahama Islands, whence he had 
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come to Chaflestoii in the sloop which the sailor pointed out. What 
his indentions there were appeared very plainly from his conversation 
on the wdiarf ; but having occasion to leave Charleston the following 
day, I ‘never heard farther of Tiiis adventures. Expressing afterwards 
nauch surpr^e at the public appearance of this well-knowm piratical 
adventurer, I was inforided that the extreme difficulty of procuring 
satisfactory evidence rendered prosecutions for piracy almost always 
unavailing, and that the passing of the Island of Cujba into the power 
of a great maritime nation, is the only effectual method of suppressing 
the desperadoes of the Gulph of Mexico. 

II. F. 


AN OCCURRENCE AT SEA. 

* % •> 

In J une, 1824, I embarked at Liverpool on board the Vibelia trans- 
port with the head-quarters of my regiment, which was j^roceediiig to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Our passage across the Atlantic was smooth, 
though long and ted\pus. After passing over the grfeat bank of New- 
foundland, catching large quantities of codfish and halibut, and en- 
countering the usual fogs, we were one morning about the end bf July 
completely becalmed. All who have performed a voyage, know the 
feeling of listjessiiess to which a landsman abandons himself during a 
calm. The morning was slowly passed in looking around for appear- 
ances of a breeze — whistling for a wind, and the other idle pursuits 
usual on such occasions. Towards boon, a sailor from aloft pointed 
out to our observation a vessel at a distance, also of course becalmed. 
All eyes and glasses were immediately directed towards her, but she 
W'as too far off for the most experienced to determine whether she was 
English or foreign, man-of-war or merchantman. After a timfe ij 
occurred to me, that it was a favoifrable opportunity for breaking' in 
upon the monotony of the day. My influence with our Cap‘tain ob- 
tained permission for the small cutter to be lowered, b.ul lie would 
not allow a single seaman to leave the ship. I therefore became cox- 
swain of the boat, and, accompanied by four qf my brother officers as 
rowers, we pushed off, determined to pay a visit to the strange sail. 
To our landsmen’s eyes and judgmept, she had appeared to be about 
four miles from us, but we found ourselves very much out in our calcu- 
lation — it was more than double that distance. The rowers, liowever, 
pulled on bravely — we neared the stranger, making her out^to be a 
large American merchantman, and as we approached, we observed a 
number of qiersons on deck reconnoitring us through glasses. At 
length we were alongside, *and I passed on board, followed by three of 
my. companions, one remaining in charge of the boat. On reaching 
the deck, we found it crowded with men, who seemed to regard us 
with wondering looks. I stepped forward and was received by the 
Captain, ^^ho acquainted me tnat his vessel was tlie America^ ship 
Cadmus, on her passage from Havre-de-grace^to New York, with 
General the Marquis de Lafayette and suite as passengers. A noble, 
venerable looking ^teran advanced froir^ the poop towards us, and of- 
fered his greetings v/ith the c(^urtesy of the old French school. He was 
Lafayette. My Iwplanation of \vho iVe were, and of the motive of our 
visit, appeared to ^^feite his surprise? That five officers of the land 
service, unaccompanied by single sailor/should leave their vessel on 
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the Open ocean, and from mere curiosity, visit a strangd sail at such 
a distance, was, he declared, most extraordinary. He said they had 
observed our sllip early in the morning-»-had been occupied (Hive our- 
selves) in vain endeavours to make us out — had remarked,an object, a 
mere speck upon the sea, leave the vessel and move towards them, and 
when at length ^it was made out to be a boat, the probable cause of 
such a circuyistance, had given rise to many surmises. I told him, in 
mitigation of whal he deemed our rashness, that we were as a nation, 
so essentially maritime, that every man in England was more or less a 
sailor. At all j vents, I ventured to add, that if we had encountered 
some little risk, we liad been amply repaid ih seeing a man so cele- 
brated, and of whom 've had all heard and read. Our comrade being 
relieved by an American suilor in the care of the boat, we accepted 
the GeneraHs offer of refreshment, proceeded to the cabin, and passed 
a most agree^le hour. The fast approach of evening and appearances 
of a breeze springing up induced us to take leave. We separated 
from the old chief, not as the acquaintance of an hour, but with all 
the warmth — nie grasp and pressure of hands — of old friends. As I 
parted ‘from him at the gangway, he mentioned having caused a case 
of claret to be lowered into our boat, which he begged us to present 
to our Colonel and the other othcers of our mess. We pplled cheerily 
back, but it was not until long after dark that we reached the Vibe- 
lia,** and which we perhaps could not have accomplished, but for their 
having exhibited blue lights every few minutes to point out her posi- 
tion. We found our comrades had been in great alarm for our safety. 
Various bad been the surmises. That we liud hoarded a pirate, and 
been sacrificed, or made prisoners, was most prevalent, and a breeze 
Vvas anxiously prayed for, that they might bear down, and release or 
revenge us. Half an hour after wb returned to our ship, a light wind 
sprung lip, which very shortly freshened into a gale, so that in the 
uioriiiiig Jiad completely lost sight of the Cadmus.’*’ 

SUPERSTITION. 

About the middle of the war which commenced in 1072, a party of 
French officers dressed as tieiids, with horns, tails, and ])itcliforks, pre- 
sented themselves at midnight on the glacis of Valenciennes, then 
garrisoned by a Spanish corps. The terrified guards abandoned the 
CO vert- way and sought shelter in the town. Closely the French pur- 
sued, and secured one of the gates before the portcullis could be lovv- 
^»red. The garrison fled at their approach and permitted thgm, without 
resistance, to occupy two of the bastions. ‘'Joined by a regiment of 
di^igoons, Vauban, who commanded the party, took possession of wjiat 
was then deemed the strongest fortress in Flanders. 

At the siege of Zaragoza in J709, the Conde del Pueblo, who com- 
manded for * King Charles, succeeded in persuading the garrison and 
the citizens, that thft^ investing army consisted only of phantoms raised 
by enchantment. ‘'For'^.veral days the people continued under this 
delusion ;• nor were they* undeceived till a party of them making a 
sortie, contrary to the orders of the Collet, had their heads cut off by 
the French light horse. , ^ ^ - 

It is not generally known that the capture oS Missolonghi by the 
Egyptians was owing to the^superstition of the Greeks. One of their 
syigurs, looking through the blade bone of a newly-killed sheep, prog- 
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Rostibsted ttat all attempts te relieve it Would fce baffled. The Spea- 
ziote fleet Immediately sailed away^ leaving the brave Suliots to their 
fate. • • 

That most remarkable of all snperstitions, the belief that by spells 
men may be rendered bdl and' sabre proof, is, perhaps, even yet not 
altogether extinct. I have myself known a person, t^n excellent clas- 
sical scholar, who believed that he could instantaneously stop the 
bleeding of the severest wound, by the repetition of'a certain formula. 
He even asserted that he had succeeded when the usual applications had 
failed. On this point; for all on others he was not ofily rational, but 
intelligent, it was impossible to undeceive him. 1 do not think him 
capable of wilful deception, but I am convinced that in this particular 
he was deceived himself. The impressions of his childhood had been 
too deeply imprinted to be effaced by the stu4ies of his maturer years. 
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Squipmbnt, Displacement, &c. of 
Ships of W.jr.— By John Edye. 

We cannot allow a month to elapse 
without noticing the appearance of this 
elaborate work, which will prove, we 
have no doubt, eminently useful to 
naval men. It forms a dictionary of 
calculations connected with the con- 
struction, dimensions, equipments, 
displacements, rates, complement, See. 
&c., of each class of ship and vessel 
of war, from tlje first rate to the cut- 
ter, including the new classes, such 
as the London, Castor, Vernon, Ho-, 
ver, and Snake. This infoi;mation is 
comprised in tables, furnishiog at one 
view the complicated details which it 
has hitherto required time and re- 
search to collect and compare. We 
have only to wish that some expla- 
natory letter-press had been added. 
The execution of these tables, and 
the nature and arrangement of the 
matter, reflect credit on Mr. Edye, 
with, whom we cordially concur in 
describing this practical volume as 
a work which will give to the sailor 
a thorough^and scientific knowledge 
of the structure, powers, parts, quali 
ties, uses, and contents (detail and 
aggregate) of his slpp, and of every 
element and material in and belonging 
to her.’’ . f' 

_k. 

Works by Sir Howard Dououls* 
Two important works by Sir How 


ard Douglas are on the eve of public 
cation. The one is a Memoir on 
Naval Tactics, in which the various 
treatises and documents on the (pies 
(ion of breaking the line arc skilfully 
examined, and finally replied to ; while 
the tactical operations involved in the 
discussion are treated with a degree of 
science and research, which will render 
this work of unusual professionRlInter- 
'est. The other volume is a second ed!- 
tion of Sir Howard's Essay dn Military 
Bridges, to which great ^.rtnd valuable 
additions have been made, so as to 
render it a work replete with sound and 
various inftrmation upon this impor- 
tant branch of military science. The 
essay is illustrated by a very Ijeajitiful 
engraving of the Homan bridge over 
the Tagus, at Alcantara, and by ad- 
mirable plates relating to the subject. 

• 

History of Spain and Portugal. 

VoL. III. 

In this volume, which is the thirty- 
seCond of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia, the 
Histories of Navarre, of Aragon, and 
of Portugal are bi’owglit down to the 
beginning onfee^sixteenth centui:y. 

Life of the Duke of WiLLiNOTON. 

VoL. II. 

• 

Major Shercr has at length com- 
pleted^ «and ably completed, his diffl- 
cult task of eompressing the History 
of Wellington, and of th(j “Wars-of 
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our Times/* into (he excellent epitome ' 
introduced in the series of the Cabinet 
Library. On the appearance of the 
first volume of the “ Life of Welling- 
ton/’ we expressed our opinion of the 
difficulties with which the author had 
to contend in sucH an undertaking! 
and of his industry and success in 
overcomins: the obstacles opposed by 
the very nature of his subject. We 
rejoice to see the Work accomplished 
so creditably to the writer ; and shall 
look forward with hope and confidence 
to fujhre productions of a cl\^racter 
still more suited to the peculiar style 
and irenius of ^ur gifted ahd amiable 
brother-soldier. 

Ah Account British India. 

The elh, 7th, and 8th volumes of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library con- 
tain an account of British India, upon 
a plan which embraces the physical, 
statistical, and political history of Hin- 
dostan. There ns superadded somf 
useful information on medical subjects 
connected with a residence in the 
East ; and the work, which is both 
interesting and instructive, concludes 
with .a» paper by Captain Clarence 
Daliympl^ containing instructions of* 
interest and^vahie to the United Ser- 
vice respecTiVg tlie voyage to India, 
and the present stAte of navigation be- 
tween England and that country. 


Sketches in India. — By Captauv 
Mundy, 

Excursions in India, — By Cap- 
tain SitINNER. 

The NeilgherryHills. — ByCap- 
.PAIN Harkness. , 

Our literature now abounds in 
works on India, in every branch of 
writ ins:. We may choose from amidst 
this varied abundance wherewithal to 
gratify every tRste, or to supply the 
cravings of scientifio er^qiiiry. In this 
intellectual campaignfwe ^IWhappy to 
find that tho prowess and per&everande 
of the Services are conspicuous. 
the deep research andliistoiic gravitjr 
of Colonel Tod, tli^ admirable sens^ 
and exquisite style of the biographef 
of Munro, or Colonel Galloway's la- 
boured commentaiy upon the Law 


and Constitution of India, to which 
we shall take an opporl unity of recur- 
ringr we turn to the lighter and not 
less palatable food, cate, red by Cap* 
tains Miiudy, Skinner, or Harkness — 
all three most agreeable writers upon 
the subjects their several tastes or 
opportunities hnve led them to treat. 

The journals of the two former 
officers have much in common— 
though their styles differ, apparently 
in conformity with the peculiarities 
of individual temperament. Captain 
Mundy's Sketches are sparkling, spor- 
tive, and often sarcastic ; while, from 
the circumstances under which he 
traversed India in the suite of Lord 
Combermere, to whom he was Aide- 
de-Camp, they* partake more of the 
military character, and treat more of 
military details. The Excursions ” 
of Captain Skinner, distinguished by 
equal spirit, as well f^s a quick and 
close observation, are imbued with a 
more philosophic, or, in worldly phrase, 
sentimental tone, just sufficient to add 
greatly to the interest of the work, 
and quicken our sympathy for the 
author. Both journals, which do 
credit to their respective writers, are 
embellished with views, in which that 
of Captain Mundy, especially, abounds. 

The neat volume of Captain Hark- 
ness, contains an intelligent and well- 
written description of the Tudas, an 
aboriginal race, inhabiting the summit 
of the Neilgherry Hills, on which a 
salubrious settlement has been lately 
established for the benefit of invalids, 
debilitated by the climate of the Indian 
plains. 

Coleman’s Mythology of the 
Hindoos. * 

This iS a valuable work, compre- 
hending the scattered elements of,the 
Hindoo mythology, and comparing 
and connecting the system from its 
source through its various oriental 
ramifications. A second part de- 
scribes, from the best and latest 
authorities, the jnoimtain and inland 
tribes of India, with details of the 
countiws they inhabit. The plates are 
characteristic anc^ ^ell-executed ; and 
whether as a Jbqok of reference or 
study, the volume will prove a useful 
accession to Indian literature. 
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A PltGRIMAGE THROUGH KhUZIS- 
TAN AND Persia, &c. 

As Wi* have the pleasure of claiiaing 
the author ot^hese travels, Mr. Stoc- 
queler, as a contributor, htwvina; pub- 
lished in a late number of this Journal 
his interest injj details of Skyrznecki, 
which we find republished in these 
volumes, we have an additional motive 
for expressing the gratification we have 
derived from the perusal of his entire 
Journal. Having:, on his overland 
journey from India, been compelled 
by circumstances to pursue a i;oute 
through tracts hitherto “untrodden' 
by Europeans, bordering on the Per- 
sian Gulph, and including parts of the 
Chab country and the noble moun 
tains of Bucktiari, Mr. Stocqueler 
has been induced to publish his obser- 
vations and adventures, which are 
related in a manner equally intelligent, 
lively, and unaffected. His reception 
at Hanover was characteristic of the 
illustrious and amiable personages who 
preside over that kingdom, and whose 
courtesies are acknowledged by Mr. 
Stocqueler in a manner which does 
him credit. 

The History ok Charlemagne, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq, 

A subject, 6f the highest interest 
and historical importance, has been 
treated with corresponding ability; 
judgment, and care. TherJ is ample 
evidence throughout this valuable vo- 
lume of the patient investigation be- 
stowed by Mr. Janies on the materials 
of his History, and of the clearness 
and spirit with which he has em- 
bodied them. To the professions 
militant, the names of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins are talismatis to chi- 
valrous recollections ; and “ Honces- 
valles' fight*' loses nothing of its ani- 
mating interest, as sketched by the 
pen of thi? popular writer. To the 
general student of history, the epoch 
of Charlemagne, cotemporary of our 
Alfred, is pregnant with instruction, 
as the dawn of Eurofiean civilization. 

This volume, which is embejlished 
with curious Engvavings, is tl*ie first 
of a ser'ies, designeil ^ illustrate tlie 
History of France by Ihe^Lives of her 
Great Men. 


Talks and Novels of Maria 
Edgeworth. 

There is a charm* in the very title ; 
and we are delighted to find that these 
admirable productions are in course 
of publication in a complete and popu- 
lar form. The first volume contains 
those richest and faciest of Miss Edge- 
worth's early ettbrts — Castle Rackrent, 
and the Essay on Irish Bulls. This 
series, which is ni^atly executed and 
'embellished with capital engravings, 
deserves the success it is certain of 
meeting. 

Adventures of Bajkney Mahon y. 

When we have said tliat this graphic 
and humorous tale the production of 
Mr. Crofton Croker, we have shovvri 
cause why we recommend if*, in these 
dull times, as an antidote to spleen or 
cholera. 

A New Map of the Duchy of 
t Savoy.— ‘Wyld. 

M. Paul Chaix of Geneva, tutor, we 
believe, to the family of the Duke of 
Richmond, has recently jinblished a 
Map of Savoy and the neighbourh.g 
, Valleys, with improvements sugg^^teil 
by a loiig personal acquaiqlance with 
the localities laid down. The alpine 
features of that magnificent region are 
boldly and clearly -aefined; and the 
rivers, roiqls, passes, and jdaccs are - 
indicated with sufficient distinctness ^ 
to render it available as a ‘miLhary ^ 
fnap. For the use of the tourist, a 
pamphlet, containing aconcise account 
of the Duchy, is added. We recom- 
mend this map both to officers and 
travellers. 

Currents of the Ocean. 

r 

The friends of the late venerable 
Mlijor Rennell, and the scientific world 
in general, will be gratified by learning 
that the great work on the ftiirrents 
of the Which he had devoted 

tke last twenty yJars of his persevering 
and useWl life, will appear in the course 
of the ensuing, month, illustrated by 
five large charts and other engravings 
€ 

VariiJlis other publications remain 
for early noticb. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

♦ 

Portsmouth, 14ih Jufy, 1830. 

Mr. Editor. — Instead of occupying your space with mere notices of the 
arrival and sailing of stray troop ships,* government steamers, or yacht-club 
cutters, I shall ^ake the liberty of imparting to you a little characteristic in- 
formation tjiat is specifically connected with this great sea-port and naval 
arsenal. AH fhtf world knows that eacji of the principal ports contains a 
considerable number of ships in ordinary, ready when required to start into 
the life and vigour of commission, — but how few,* even of oiir naval men, 
could tell you, oftMiand, even the number of shijA in ordinary, still fewer the 
actual names of these ships. But surely this is a point of intere.st, and there- 
for< I have taken some pain.s to collect not only the names and force of the 
ships in ordinary, but to arrange them in the order in which they lie at the 
moorings, specifying tlijeir different positions in this grand harbour. This 
list forms Nt. I. of the following tables. 

No. II. gives the size, length, and weight of the mooring-chains lying on 
the bottom of UiS harbour, and also of the huge ch»iin-bridles by which the 
ships in ordiifary are attached to these chains. 1 have added a notice 
of the* weight of the iiigeniou.s and admirable mooring- blocks, invented by 
the former master-attendant of this dock-yard, the late Mr. James Park, and 
which have entirely superseded the old mooring-anchors to which the chains 
lying along the bottom used to be fastened. * 

I have given a couple of slight sketches of this valuable contrivance. The 
saving to the country by this change has been very great ; but neither the 
meritorious inventor nor his family ever yet received any rcw'ard, though 
assuredly well entitled to it ; but I hope that justice may yet be done to my 
e.xcellent friend’s memory. 

No. III. shows the weight of the three different kinds of anchors supplied 
'*to the ditferent classes of his Majesty's ships. 

‘ISTo. IV\ .shows the dimeirsions and weight of the chain* cables allowed to 
each class of his Majesty's slfips, and alsotheir estimated comparative strength 
when i)la«tid by the side of hempen cables. It must be roccilected, however, 
llial while 'a "^mp cable rapidly deteriorates with use, a cdiain, if anything, 
inipnives, — that is to say, it is fried, and its strength ascertained, without 
any sensible w'ear. • • 

No. V. gives the present establishment of iron ballast w'hich is put into 
hfs majesty's sliips, with the dimensions and weight of the different kinds of 
ke'ntlage, or bars of ballast, generally called pigs. The substitution of iron 
tanks tor water casks lias materially diminished the quantity of iron ballast. 

No. VI. .shows the cubic contents, the weight, and dimensions of theeight 
dilfereftt forms and sizes of iron water-tanks now in use on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ships. It is difficult say whether the chain cable or the iron tank 

• lie the greatest boon bestowed on the eqiwpmj'nt of ships in ihodern times. 
The chain cable adds immensely to the security of the .ships, while the iron 

• tank contributes in a degree, v\hieh only old liands can under.stand, the 
comfort and the efficiency of their crews. 

No, VII. will make a shore-going fellow like you stare, — for I am sure 
,you I*ad not previously any conception of the number of coppei* sheets on a 
ship’s bottom. Wa^e ^en .some details of this matter, in the case of the 
Prince Regent, tolnak^our stare still wider. 

No. V.III. is a double table. In the lirsl part you**vill find a list of the 
artificers employed in the dock-J'aid. In the second, a list of the convicts, 
and tlie ships in which they are boarded aiiB^lodged. people in the first 

part of the list are first-rate workhien, and 'as fine a t>ody of hands as the 
country can produce, — hard-working, honest, loyal/— *< 10(1 they cam fairly 
and manfully their wages, — fiy no means high, — that is to say, they vepro- 
.duce, by their labour, more to the country than it costs the country to hire 
then* seiVices. lint who shall rnake*out that the compulsory labour of the 

U. S. JouuN. No. 45. Auo, 1032. . ‘2 m 
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cohrespondence from the 


»» JNO. li. 

Len^iht and Weighty of the Mooring Chains used for Ship^ in Ordinary, 


* ^ I 

Length. | Weight. ] 

I i " ' ' 

I Vathoms. *|Cwt. qr. lbs. 


Mooring Chain 3^ square 

« « 3t 

t« 3 II 


60 0 0 These mooring ciuiins are united 
iiO 0 0 to any required length by means of 
40 0 0 shackles. 


,1 Shackles 4 ,, 3 feet 6 10 

for uniting 

Bridle Pendants 3 round chain 7 fathoms 25 0 0 


Bndle Pendants 3 round chain 7 fathoms 25 0 0 These bridle pendants are kept to 

the iTiOorlngs. 

Chain Bridles 2^ round 5 fathoms 16 0 0 These bridles extend from the sur- 

face of the water to the bitts. 

Bridle Shackles 3 diameter I ft. 6 iii. 3 0 0 * The proper length of bridles is ton 

fathoms. 

Mooring Swivel 5 diameter ... 11 1 14 


tons. cwt. qrs. lbs . 

8 13 Ul Sheerhulki^Q. Char- 

a Motte, Victory, Ganges, 

Mooring Blocks < 7 2 0 oj&c. 

South Block C 18 1 

- Nort h Blo ck 5 15 0 

Sketch of ttie trian^jjular moorings, No. 3, at which H.M.S. Victory, 
bearing tlie Admiral’s flag, rides in Portsmouth Harbour : — 


on the west 


60 fathoms of chain. 


60 fathoms of (>hai*i. 


tons, Jl/A 

7-.9'-0-2 


BlockSTons 


SOUTH. 

This wood-cut shows the form of the mooring-blocks invented the late 
Mr. Park, master-attendant of Portsmouth Dqck-yard : — 

No. l.-*Side view. No. 2.— Ground plan. 


JS’./V.fniTm, 





Sftet 


^inches ^ 


The mooring-bldclJs aye nearly all of one ske, but the heavy blocks are 
cast solid ; the light ones arc left partially hollow. • The mooring-chain is 
shackled to the projecting piece a, and the greater the .strain upon it the 
more the point or toe of the block buries itself in the mud. 
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No. IIL 

Weight nf Anchors supplied to each 6lass of His Majesty's Ships, 


SHIPS. • 1 

- 1 

Dourftr Anchors. 

stream. 

Kcdge. 

'Rate. 

1 G'unb. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt.. 

1st. 

; Thrcic-TJecked Ships from 93 to 120 

90 to 95 

21 

10 

2(1. 

' 80 dnd upwaids .... 

77 to 80 

• 

16 

7 

3d. 

j 70 aiiu less thftu 80 . . • 

73 to 7G 

16 

7 

4th. 

i 50 and less than 70 * . . 

! ^ 

58 to 63 

12 

6 

5th. 

88 and less than 50 . . 

1 • 

46 to 50 

10 

1 ^ 

6lh. 

• 

, 24 and less than 20 and 18 Gun Brigs 

1 

20 to 22 

8 

5 


•All rates are*^supplied with four bower anchors, one stream and one kedge 
anchor. One of the bowers is technically called the sheet-anchor, p,ncl 
another the spare*anchor. 


No. IV. 


Dimensions and Weight of the Ckai?i' Cables used on board His Majesty* s 

Ships, 


KATE. 

Inches in 
Hiameter 

Equ.*)! to Hemp T.'^bles, of 

' Vl'eight ot c.irh Chain 

1 Cable of 100 iathnms 
j m length. 

. 

Inches. 

Inches in CIrcurnfeTCuce. 

Cwt. 

First'Hiifc ^ . 


25 to 23 

• 

223 

74 to 60 Guns .... 

2 

22 „ 21 

200 

50 Guns . • . • 

n 

20 „ 18* 

160 

.^0 to 42 Guns .... 

• H 

IS » 17* 

150 

3K Guns 


17 » 16i 

" 135 

28 Gwns ..... 

n 

16 „ 15 

IJ2* 

First-ratc Stream and largo Sloops 

H 

14i„ 14 

96 

"74 Guns, Stream, and large Brigs j 

u 

131 „ 13 

• 65 

Friijntes, Stream, Brigs 10 Guns 

H 

121 „ 11 

64 

Stream 600 Tons . . . . ] 

1 

101 „ 10 

50 

Stream 500 Tons • , . 

Oi 

9* n 0 

40 

Streams for larg^]jrlgs • 

Oil 

8*„ 7* 

* 30 

Small Craft . . * . • 

^1-I6th8 

7 „ 6* 

24 

Ditto ‘ditto . • • *• . , 

Of 

6 „ 5 • 

20 i 

1 Ditto ditto . * . 

Oi 

• 

• 

f 4*„ 4 • 

— 7 

14 


N.B. — Each chain, consists of eight lengths of tw^lvb and a half fathoms 
long, united by shacliles capable of removal in a moment. 
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COHUESPONDENCK FUOM THE 


No. V. 

Establishment of Ballast for His Majesty's Ships, 


sHirs. 

liato. 

Proportion. 

KUMAR KS. 

Slil])s of Three Decks 

,, Two Decks 

Large Frigates , 

1st 

2(1 and 3d 

4th 

l-8th part of their computed 
toim.ige 

1-lOth part of their tonnage 

l-6th „ „ 

Frigates Guilt of fir to 
have half mure than is al- 
lowed to those built of oak. 

Schooners and Cutlers to 

Frigates 

34 Guns 

l-5th 

.. 

II 

have such quantity as may 

w • . • 

32 

29 „ 

ti 

»* 

»> 

be thought best to suit them. 
The ballast of Ships hlt^d 

t» « • 

» 


II 

In wood or cement ot 28 

It • • • 

26 


II 

II 

guns, having quarter-deck 


24 




and forecastle, is to be re- 

1. 

Ship*Sloops . . 

22' 

»i 

II 

1. 

do cedfone-ilfth of the esta- 
bllshed quantity, and in 

fi 11 « • 

20 

>1 


II 

Hush -decked Ships and 

Brigs 

19 

l-/th 


„ 

Brigs one-third. 

• •• 

10 M 

” 

•• 

” 



Note. — T he iron ballast is cast in bars or pigs, which vary in weight and 
dimensions as follows: — 

cwt. or. lbs, 

1 ill 1 • *1.1 ii *1 - __ 


The pigs of 3 feet in length by 6 inches in width and depth, weigh 2 3 12 


II 

u 

11 0 ,» and 

in depth, „ 1 

0 12 

II 

1 foot 5 in. 

If If »> 

4i „ 1 

0 ^ o' 

If 

1 

n 4^ ,, ^ ,, 

„ „ 0 

i 0 



No. VI. 



Contents, 

Weight, and 

Siz\j of the Iron Watfr* Tanks supplied 

to His 



Majesty's Ships, 

• 



Description of Tanks. 

Imperial fialions. 

Old Measure Uals. 

Weight. 

Size. 


(iailuns. 

(Quarts. 

(iallons. 

Quarts. 

Cwt qrs. lbs 

Feet 

In." by 

Feet In, 

Whole Tank . , 

398 

3 

478 

0 . 

7 0 0 

4 

0 „ 

4 

0 

Long J.arge Half . 

199 

*l4 

239 

0 

4 3. 0 

4 

0 ,, 

2 

(T* 

Square Half • . 

197 

3 

238 

e 

3 2 0 

3 

2 II 

3 

2 

Quarter Square . 

98 

3 

119 

^0 

2 0 24 

3 

2 M 

1 

7 

Large Bilge . • 

2G8 

0 

313 

0 

5 2 3 

4 

0. „ 

3 

« 

8 

Small Bilge . • 

110 

0 

132 

0 


8 

2 „ 

2 

6 



110 

0 

1.32 

a 0 

2, 2 20 

2 

« 

3 

2 

Flat Half . . . 

188 

0 

218 


*4 0 0 

4 

0 

2 

0 


N,B.— 224 imperial galls, weigh one ton, and one gall, weighs ten pounds. 
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No. VII. 


The Number o/" Sheets of Copper required to copper a Ship of each Class. 


No. of Guns 
each class 

100 j 98 

74 

64 

50 

68 

1 


32 

Ships. 

Sloops. 

RrigH. 

Large. 

111 

1 ;q:n 

1 

No of sheets 
each Ship 

1j923 [ ^3609 

3357 

1 3018 

1 

1 2846 

2291 j 

2267 

2230 

2162 

‘ 1089 

650 


^ It requires about eighty nails to each sheet. 
Account of the Copper on the bottom of Prince Pc^e?it. 


Or niort^thaii 17 tons. 


' Size. 

• 

Numher. 

Cwt. 

Qrs. [tbs. 

«K MARKS. 

Sheet copper, of 32 Uunces to the 
scpiaietcjit 

1131 

96 

0 

21 

A ‘•heeVof copper is 4 feet in length, 

Ditto ditto, of 28 ounces to the 
“• square foot 

2/89 

211 

33 

2 

18 

J4 inches in breadth; c.nchsqn.iie 
toot weighh fithei .‘12 oimees, or 

Nulls counter-sunk • 

1 

0 

0 

2H ouncos, u( cording toils tliitk- 
ness. loo sheets, of 32 ounces, is 

Total number of sheets . . 



3923 i 

1 

1 

— 



Hewt, 1 qr. 12 lbs., 100 ditto 0128 
ouiicts is 7 1 qr. 9 li). 

Total weight , . • 

1340 

a 

11 



No. VIII. 

A 

t 

List of Artificers employed in Portsmouth Dock-Yard in Juli/f JS32. 


AUificeib fnn>lojitl in Portsmouth Dtxk Yard 


Prisomrs, nrrally callt'il Ooin uU. 


OnCUkTATION. 


.r*' 

Shipwrights 
Caulkers 


- Apprentices 


- Apprentices 


Joined 
lllacksiniths . 

1 Sawyers .... 
"Bh II Wrights . . ^ . 

Whit.ehmith8& Engine-makers 
Turners, Sawyers, and 131ock-l 
makers at the Wood-Mills 
Painter8,Plumbers, A Glaziers 
Braziers and Coppersmiths . 
fiocksmiths, 

Slii^iwri gilts in the Pump-house] 
Metal Mills and Irckiv^'ounUry 
Masons and Bricklayers ^ . 
llopemakers . 

Mailmah^ers • . • 

Riggers .... 

Labourers , . ^ . 

Scavelmeu and Labourers 

Total at work . 


Kamc't nt liie Ilufks or .Nuinborf.i i 
PiiM>n Ships. jPrisoiu'rs | 


H 

70 

« r.><> 

® 100 
1» 
50 

23 
25 « 
li 
‘J 
10 
52 
40 
92 
44 

16 

200 

1855 


[I Leviathan, 7tguns, 
Convict Hulk . 

York, 74 guns . 


Alonzo, and Sloop 
Racoon, 24 gmis 

Hardy, 10 guns 

I Total number of 
Convicts . 


KEMAKKS. 


j Al«>ngsifle tJio 
487 j Dotk-yaid. 


510 


At moorings, oil 
Gosport. 


50 j Off Govport, Hos- 
pital Sliijis. 

SO I Ofl "i’lpiiar. 


1157 


From six to seven huiiilred of these Pri.soners 
are employed in the Hock-yard, Ordinary, 
Ac. Ac., the vest on Govermiient woiks 
round the Garrisoif. 


• * 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 


Devonport, 19th July. 

My notices from this for the pj^st month I am fearful you' will find brief 
indeed. *' In thp naval department there has been no stir, with the exception 
of the arrival, on the 16th ult., of Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
and his small squadron, corfsisting of the Donegal, 74 (Flag Ship), Cap- 
tain J. Dick; Castor, 36, Sir R. Giant; Orestes, 18, (Commander Glas- 
cock ; and Trinculo, 18, Commander Booth; the qualities of thi- Castor, up 
to her arrival at Plymouth, had mostly been on one point oV sailing, and that 
was going free, when she had a decided advantage over the whole ; the short 
time she was on a wind she had nothinir to boast of. There are only 
two vessels fitting out in Hainoaze, the Champion and Cockatrice; the 
Procris will be paid otf to-morrow, and there will' remain the San Josef 
(Flag Ship), l.everet, between island and main, and Echo steamer in har- 
bour. Nearly four hundred marines were embarked on board the squadfoii 
under Sir P. Malcolm, on the 18th, which sailed in the evening for Coik, 
having been joined by his Majesty's ship Nimrod, 18, Lord Edward Russell, 
leaving the ()testes to follow the next day with Captain Fanshawe, to lake 
command of the Donegal, vice Dick, sent to sick quarters. 

Arrived 6th July, his Majesty’s steamer Meteor, Lieutenant Symons, and 
sailed again on ilie !3lh for Falmouth, having on hoard 13,000/. for the next 
Barbadoes packet. The Meteor will take outtlie next mail for Malta, and it 
is supposed is intended to lelieve llie Alban steamer, Lieutenant Walker, at 
present statioiuM to cany the mails between the above place and (Jorfu. 

Arrived 10th July, his Majesty's steamer Echo, Lieutenant Otway, from 
Lisbon and Falmouth. 

Same evening, his Majesty’s brig Leve'ict, Lieutenant Lapidge, from the 
squadion oft’ Lisbon, tinngino intelligence that Don Pedro’s expedition had 
appeared off the Hock, and that his Majesty's ship Stag, Captain Sir Thomas 
Trowbridge, liad fallen in with them soon after their sailing from the western 
islands, and had kept company with them to witliiii sight of the Tagus, fioni 
whence we may hourly anticipate iinpo» tant intelligonce. 

Arrived l*2tli July, his Majesty's sloop Procri’s, lO, Commander \7. Grif- 
fith, from the M/'diterranean, and went up Hamoaze to be paatcMf on the 
16th. His Majesty’s ship Nimrod, Lord Edward Russell, 'feht into the 
Sound from Hamoaze on the same day, and has since joined Sir P. Malcolm's 
squadron. < »■ 

Sailed 11th July, his Majesty’s troop-ship Jupiter, for Portsmouth, to 
take on board the 14lh legiment for Cork. His Majesty’s sloop Cham- 
pion, wliich a short time ago returned from the West Indies, anti was paid 
off at Devonport, has been re-commissioned by the Hon. A. Duncombe. 
Lieutenant W. L. Rees has commissioned his Majesty’s schooner CoHxutrice, 
to be employed as a packet bctw'een Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. His 
Majesty’s yacht Royal Sovereign, wdth Commodore Bullen on board, passed 
by Plymouth Oil the 17th, onjier way to Milford. 

The order which disentitled the widows of naval officers who married after 
the .I’ st December, 1830, to pensions, unless their late husbands had served 
on full pay ten years, has been altered to* their late husbands having been 
ten years on the list of the commissioned or warrant officers. If the above 
order had not been rescinded, there are at this present moment many officers 
oil the captains’ and commanders’ lists, who, in obtaining^ieir rapid promo- 
tion, have not served one half that time on full pay. On the lieutenants’ 
list alone, in the year .1815, upwards of 1000 mates and midshipmen were 
promoted, the greater part of whom, and nfany hundreds besides, have had 
no opportunity of getting on fulh^jay ; the same with the masters, surgeons, 
and pursers. Tlierefore, if this subsequent order had not taken place, how 
many tliere are who, afi hopes of employment having gone by, would have 
been prevented getting married ! 

In consequence of the increase of liie cholera at Plymouth, the troops, . 
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with the exception of the daily 2 :nard, arc confined to their*barracUs in the 
citadel at Stonehouse, and Devonport. The last report, from the commence^ 
ineiit (the be^innin^ of this month), has fceen 169 cases, fmd 71 deaths. 

July 19th — there remain in Hamoaze the San Josef, Champion, C/Ocka- 
trice, and Echo steamer ; between islai\d and |pain, the Leveret. 


Milford Haven, 16th July, 1832. 


Orders ha\is been received at our Dock Yard to complete and launch 
the Royal William of 120 guns, which event will take place early in Sep- 
tember. She has bdAi upwards of ten years on the stocks, and is al- 
lo’^ed to be as tine a model as any ship in his Majesty’s navy. The Royal 
Sovereign, with Captain DVillen, R.N. Superintendent, will be heie on the 
2*0th, and the Royal George yacht, for repaiis, is hourly expected. How 
very strange it is, there is no man-of-war stationed at this port, tillyeiy 
lately there was always, at least, one king’s ship on the station. The 
Ariadne, (.hiptaln Phillips, was the last, and she lejt here on the 28th reb- 
ruary, 1831, '^fince whicii the port and arsenal have been left entirely unpro- 
tected. Perhaps this paiagraph may meet the eye of someone in office, and 
draw towards the subject a rneiitcd degree of attention. Ihe following is a 
list of ofticers holding civil situations at this place: — Captain Pogern, In- 
specting Commander ; Captain Cbappcl, Agent for Packets ; Captain 
lioucliier ; Lieutenants George and Blacher, and Mr. Davies, Master at the 
Quarantine Establisiiment ; tlie Cheerful, Lieutenant E. G. Palmer, and the 
Sw'allow, Lieutenant D. M‘N. B^atly, are on the station for the prevention 


of smuggling. , ^ 

Many of the assertions in tiie 'journals of the day, relative to the commu- 
nication between England and the South of Ireland, may probably find 
* c-recleiice, if it could be foi gotten Inm truly interested the parties are who 

'Vlicrale them ; for a newspaper puthshed at i^pstol W'ould naturally ativo- 
eale th<i riropnety of fornimg a packet estabfishraent as near that city as 
]iossihle, nvliieh must materially benefit both it and th« neighbouihood 
generally.* i’he same insinuation may be throwm out against me '*• 

ihoughllessly (o take up the gauntlet so cavalierly flung down. 1 shall, then, 
content myself by statmg a few farts^ which must prove triumphant o\ei a 
hast of s2>ecj€htivc notions. It has been clearly proved by li. t reeling, Esej., 
when examined on oath iiefoie the Committee of tile Commons House ot 
l^rluiraent, now sitting on the question of the Anglo-Hibernian intercourse, 
that “ the’ snoiiTKH the distance of the water passage between places, t ic 
inoie oertamty there is of success.” Hence why Dover, Holyhead, this 
Port, And others, are selected for correspondence with the opposite coasts ; 
and even here, where the space between the shores is comparatively sraa 1, 

’ gales of wind not unfrequently suspend the opnnexion. Whilt then, 1 aslc, 
would it he if tiie vvater passage were increased, and the vessel have the 
' Bristol channel to contend with in addition ? Those w ho have seen llwovei - 
whelming sea produced in it by ^ven half a gale of wind, and w ho know t he 
rapidity and strength of the tides in that channel(the water rises between titty 
. and«ixty f^'et in the six hours), must be aware and will readily subsenbe to the 
fact, that the cHapcc of success will be decreased in a tenfold proportion. 
What power must Ih^ engine possess to make headway against such a tide 
(flowing) and a westerl>> wind? ’Tis next to an impossibility to constiuct 
such a one, and however parties may offer to convey the mail at a reduced 
rate, yet that offer but a speculivtion, ani' would, u attempted, dissolve, 
and like the baseless fabric of a* vision lerfve but a.wreck hehind. Ex- 
perience would soon teach the fallacy of the schema, and should tlie nation 
unthmkiuglv accept -these terms, the error .will be discovered when it is too 
. late for remedy but by an enormous sacrifice of cash. Ihese difficulties arc 
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all avojck'cl by <hc establishment remaining in this Port ; for as soon as the 
packet IS clear of the lieadlands there is but little tide (and that scarcely ever 
much acted on by tlie wind) to impede her proijress. 

Besides all Piis, considerable slims have already been laid out on the 
erection of a pier in this harbour for the accommodation of the Waterford 
packets. In lad, the major tpart of the estimate has been j^ranted by ])ar- 
liaraent and expended ; and surely that government, who^i watch word is 
economy, will never sutler so much money to be thrown away uselessly, 
which it evidently w'ill be if the work now in band be^not Ivoiight to a state 
of completion ; for that part of the sea-wall yet under water will speedily be 
enveloped in mud if not carried up to its intended line of elevation. 

The turnpike trust, too, has been at a great expense in torming a lino of 
road to the said pier, which is complete to the exkiit of several miles — 
thoroughly complete— and wants only a run of coaches to make it what it is 
intended for and ought to be. * « 

These particulars, and the circumstance that the station selected for llw) 
pier, &c. being peculiarly eligible by its reducing the (\rpnspd linrits of w<itrr 
passage, as proved by the most eminent engineers, must confuic all tlieory 
and speculation the friends to Bristol can bring forward. 

oNauticus. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

I 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Nelson, 

i. 

Mr. Editor, — A fashion has of late arisen of depreciating the merits of 
those admirals, to whom Great Britain iv indebted not only for her most 
brilliant naval victories, but for her very existence. In the leading ailicle 
of the “ Courier,” for June 20th, the editor was pleased to maKe the follow- ■ 
ing assertion: — “ As to the authority sueli men as Lord Nelson, it goes 
for nothing. He was, with all his Iran.', Cendant bravery, a narrow^-nniideil 
man in many tlpngs ; and even Dr. Johnson, w’lth an hundred times his 
reasoning powers, was the slave of many prejudices.” It is nob,' however, 
to the editor of the Courier, whose exposition of Lord NeKon'k “ reasoning 
powers * shows that he does not eomprelicnd lii.s cliaracter, and whose 
observations might scarcely merit notice, that such remarks are confined ; 
extraordinary as it may appear, naval men are not w’anting who asser.b 
“ that Nelson was most fortunate, for Ifc had no plans.’* The discussidns 
on Lord Rodney’s action have rung loud and long, and almost the only 
naval commander-in-chief Avhosc memory apj>ears to have escaiicd, is tliat 
of Lord Duncan, proceeding, jierhaps, from his having a son w'ho is* .known 
as a strict officer, and who being now high iy office, may have kept his 
father*s critics in check. Nelson has no son to support his fame — the mmi 
the pity, had he been worthy *of such a father, the better perliaps ; luul he 
been^vnferior, and lie could scarcely have been etpial. Nelson's fame is, 
however, part, and a main part, of our professional property ; and a naval 
officer might as well stand i>y and see Ins flag disgraced as hear Nelson’s 
character attacked and not rise to defend it. - 

To speak of Lord Nel-sun merely for transcendant bravpry,” is to insult 
his memory. He was not only the most brilliant liero,"^ but the greatest, 
most skilful, naval conimander that any a^e or country has produced. In 
the action off St. Vmcent, which made Sdr Jolin .Jervis an earl, whilst 
Nelson died a visc^‘ ^ee the iij^cription on his tomi))--he proved “ that 
it made little difference who noR'iinally co^nmanded if he were present,” His 
battles of the Nile "^n(l Copenhagen tell their own tales and need litlle 
remark, excepting, perhajis, that in the latter* as he got under weigh for 
battle and victory, the signal of recall being made by his senior admiral, he 
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is said to have put his glass (telescope) to the socket of the^'ye ho J;ia(l lost, 
and “ did not see such signals!” In the chase of the French fleet to the 
West Indies, .whereby the colonies were saved at a time when they were of 
vital importance to the commerce and^'esoiirces of this country,* whatever 
they may be now, who but Nelson could have judged their destination? 
or if any think they could, who buthim would»have acted on that judgment? 

In his last, ly.s greatest victory, when, after repeatedly having traced his 
country’s l^ionour with his blood, he sealed his own career of glory and 
Britain’s safety with his death, his gallantry and judgment were alike dis- 
played ; having laid down his plan of action in England he proceeded forth- 
with to execute, and m a few weeks the combined fleets of France and 
Spain w’ere annihilated, whilst Nelson died in the hour of the greatest 
victory ocean ever w^jaessed, or man ever achieved ! ! 

^is instructions to his captains previous to the battle of Trafalgar arc 
said to be regarded by the«French as a master-piece, and have established 
the present system of tactics. Tlie enemy’s line was to be broken at all 
points, from the third or fourth ship a-head of their centre to their rear, 
which being done, and to prevent the possibility of confusion from not 
seeing signals vtlien in action, “No captain can do wrong wlio jilaces his 
ship alongside an enemy.” The simplicity of this 'plan may appear to be 
what some men have pronounced it, “no plan at all the answer to such 
men is, ])erfect plans are simple ; inferior minds torm intricate and imperfect 
arrangements. 

An anecdote of his judgment, that might have puzzlt*! Dr. vTobnson’s 
“ reasoning powers,” has been related by Southey, in the deserted vessel found 
otf the Western islands; a further proot may be taken from Lord Colling- 
wood's corre*spondence. The latter having been in command of the fleet off 
Cadiz for some time previous to Lord Nelson's joining, might be supposed 
to possess means of judging the* enemy’s inlentions, and wrote a somewhat 
long, reasoning letter, the principal object of wliich was to show that the 
enemy weie “ not bound to the Mediterranean.” Nelson’s answer was — 

'• * • * ** Victory, October loth, 1805. 

“ You will receive the commissions and onfer as’you desired. 1* think w'e 
are near enough ; for, if the weather is fine, and we are iip sight, they never 
Will movi^; and should it turn bad, we may be foiccd into the Medi- 
terranean, and thus leave them at liberty to go to the westw'ard, although, at 
present, 1 am sure the Mediterranean is their* dest i nation 

lie saw find acted. — Nelson, the brave, the heroic Nelson, is known to 
fill; not a child can lisp its moth«fr’s name, but that of Nelson soon follows: 
yet even this is not sufficient. He should be knowm as the deliverer of his 
country from those perils which threatened to overwhelm the whole civilized 
world^'under the military despotism of Napoleon; and that, not meiely by 
“ transcendant bravery,” hut by talent, ability as much beyond the “ reason- 
ing ])ower” of temporary declaimers, as his fame m all ages 'j'lll soar above 
them. • * 

Your obedient servant, 

^ II. Lister Maw', 

Lieutenant 11. N. 

Junior United Service Club, July, 1832. , 


Order of the Bath. 

Mr. Editor, — The establislmient of the Order of tlie Bath in classes was 
an excellent instifution, and if properly rust noted wbuld be a great spur to 
officers of both services ; but the** late promotions ai^d appointment have 
completely ruined the respectability of the Order, y , 

At its commencement it could not have been better regulated than it was, 
for had it extended below field-officers and commailders, it would have been 
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difficultj indeed* impossible, to have attended to all the claimants at the end 
of so long a war : the selection of officers was, however, far from being good ; 
many were made commanders who^never saw a shot tired in their lives, and 
1 should flunk XhQ first time the blushing riband was sus^)ended round their 
necks, its deep 'tint must have been transfused into their cheeks : the choice 
of companions was, also, in'^hiany instances bad, and several were left out 
who had a real title to the distinction. « 

As it does not fall to the lot of all men to command in battle, f those who 
had fought in inferior statioift might have worn the Order, Miough contrary 
to the rei; Illations, without ablush; but how, in the name of modesty, officers 
who had never been in action in their lives could put it on, I am at a loss to 
guess. ® 

The Admiralty, in their wisdom, conferred the i*cJhk of commander on 
several captains, who had been knighted for their services, while others, 
equally deserving, but who had no’t been knighttd, probably because thfcy 
did not wish it, were only made companions. Jem llaker look a frigate after 
a most gallant action ; Pat Campbell, in a sloop of war, ran ^ilongside a 
French frigate, and brought her out of Dunkirk roads in a most masterly 
manner, and was nlvvay‘v doing dashing things afterwards; Fredeiick Mait- 
land’s uhole career in a frigate was enterprize, and lie fi nisi Ad in securing 
Buonaparte ; llruce took a fr igate, and also greatly distinguished himself in a 
sloop of war, as did several others lower down the list ; yet they were only 

made companions : had it been put to the vote, 1 do not think there would 
have been a diss*enting voice in the whole service: it is true that Baker and 
Maitland have since been advanced, but as they have been associated with 
others who had no right or title whatever to a step, the value of the dis- 
stinclion is diminished. In doing justice tb Fredeiick Maitland, why was in- 
justice done to Pat Campbell, his senior officer, serving in the Mediterranean 
with a broad pendant, having Maitland tinder his orders? It has been 
alledged that a minute w*as left at the Admiralty by the late Board to confer 
the first vaeaiK’y on him ; but was there a minute to prefer some of the last ' 
who did woHake trigates to Jlruce and (/amjibell who did ? Was there alVo a 
minute to confer the companionship on all the last batch, several of* wlioni 
were highly entitled to it, while others would have found some (hfficully m 
making out their own case ? To mention names would be improper, hut the 
service knows very well who arc entitled and who are not : it'is to be hoped 
the next vacancies will be given to those who des»;ve them. Duniig Ijie 
rule of the old Board of Admiralty, we were so miicli accustomed to corrup- 
ticii and jobs, that one more or less was liyie thought of; but such acts come 
very bad from a reforming administration.' 

AVhen tardy justice is done to those officers I have mentioned, it is to he 
hoped promotion in the oider will he at an end ; for if officeis aie advanced 
by interest or seniority, the value of the order is gone : at present all those 
who are commanders and companions, wuth a fe^v exceptions, are sufficiently 
rewarded, and there they ougtit to remain until they perform a service llutt 
entitles fliem to a step. At the beginning of a new war the Order ought to 
be tlTPown open to all classes of officers, and bestowed on those who parti- 
cularly distinguish themselves ; to substitute it for medals will neither give 
satisfaction nor answer the end proposed ; medals should he given to com- 
memorate gtfheral actions, as foi*hierly, the Order of the Path to'disting;.iisIi 
individual merit. In a general action, a man uith a, ship a*head, and 
another a*stern of him, can hardly behave ill, and I give him no credit for 
doing his duty; but ff he shows more judgment# talent, and coiirf^ge, than 
anybody else, in addition to his medal he oftght to receive the Order of the 
Bath. Algiers and Navaririo sl^ow the ^olly of substitiifing it for medals ; 
those officers who wty*e companions went unrewarded, and* those who were 
not, were decorated v?itk tljie Order, ‘ c 

Captains performing dashing services agairtst the enemy on the coast, 
officers in command of boats, and others particularly distinguishing them- . 
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selves, ought to be rewarded with the Bath, and classed actordingrfo their 
rank and the brilliancy of the service performed, but it never ought to be 
substituted fof promotion. Should it be yirown open as I have proposed, the 
third class would gradually fall into the hands of lieutenants and midship- 
men, the second to captains and commanders, and the i!;r;md cross to 
admirals ; but on no account whatever ought a*commander of the Bath, pro- 
moted to the.rarjlt of admiral, or a companion to the rank of captain, be in 
consequenci^ advanced in the Order, unless he luul performed some service to 
entitle him to it f nor, at the same time, shouldia captain, if already a com- 
mander, on performing a brilliant service, be refused the grand cross, because 
he was not antadrniral. 

The decoration, I think, is bad. The compnaiion should wear the cross 
round his neck, the ftfmmander should have the star in addition, which is 
now confined to admirals and generals ; the grand cross alone should have 
thb title : we have too manylS«rA% which low^ers the dignity of the grand cross ; 
besides, a man’s fortunemiay not be equal to the title, and if married, her 
ladyship wi!h only one maid servant, and obliged to do a good deal about the 
liojuse herself, does not w^ork well: at all events it ought to be optional to be 

knighted, or to remain simply a commander of the 

# 

I have the honour to be, 

" Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient servant. 

a a. 13. 


Naml Archiiecis, 

Mr. P]ditor, — As the public utility of the School of Xaval Architecture 
has recently been made a question of considerable importance by some of the 
•most iniluential members of tlie legidature of this country, it may not, it is 
tlioaght, be doomed (ibtriisive that very enthusiastic lover of fiiir ])lay, who 
desires,to see this question*fiilly discassed, sln^ild endeavour to throw some 
light on tjiis subject. ^ 

la tlie lirst ])lace then it will he allowed by all, that it is of exceeding im- 
])ortance to this maritime nation that its sliips-of-war sliould in all resjiccts 
ho etjual, and; if possil)|^3, superior to the, ships-of-war of every otlier nation 
oiftlie gloht^ U is accordingly nece'^sary that the constructors of British 
ships should bC; in all respects, as Avell <[ualified for tlio perlormaiice of the 
])eV,uliar duties of their professit^i as any other naval constructors in the 
w oi'ld. 

It lias long been universally admitted, tliat British sliinbuilders have 
proveeV themselves laruentahly inferior as constructors of ^liips, compared 
with the scientific naval constructors of PYance and other I'ountries; and 
tlie notion tliat our shipbuilders, although conrc.s>v'dly incompetent in this 
respect, have been distinguished by the superh>rit y and extent of tb 4 »ir jirac- 
tical Iviiowledge and cxjierionco in the mechanical department of ship- 
building, lias been tdierished by many with all tlie satUfadioii oriiappy 
ignorance and conceit, as a consideration of great weight in the balance of a 
national copiparison of qualification. ^ ^ 

Tfiere appears, however, much reason for douluing, wlietlier-our mei;ely 
practical shipbuilders Jiave in reality so niucli to bou'-t of as tliev fiave been 
apt to endeavour to persuade Ui. This presumption was put forth with, 
perl laps, ‘greater cagernesfe than on any other occaMoif, just at the period of 
the formation of School or Na\al architecture and the clamour then 
raised against this institution, and the opflosition and discouragement, hotli 
direct and indifect, it has ahva^^ hitlierto* liad to emlure, lias been the 
natural consequence of tli^f extraordinary notion trfiit* English shipbuilders 
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could })} possilulity be deficient of any knowledge which could be of use 
to them. 

It was jibout tills same period, li/)wever, that the practical* superiority of 
our British shii|)builders was very seriously brought into (|uestion by tlie 
introduction ot' a new system^of shij^building by Mr. (now Sir Uobortj Sep- 
pings, Seppings. Never was ji more palpable insult offered to the ]>ractical 
wisdom of our experienc.ed ship-builders than the imputatidn oast on them 
by the adoption of these new methods. Practical men were f completely 
astounded ; they could by lu^means be persuaded that the aft of shipbuilding 
in (ireat Britain, if not in Prance, had not already been brought to the last 
t^tate of perfection. They tlierefore raised all the oi>position<ln their power 
to these monstrous innovatidns ; and so determined was their resistance, that 
Sir K. Se})j lings was constrained publicly to declare 'Kie dolorous fact, that 
he could not sleep soundly in consequence thereof. But after all the per- 
severing efforts of those sturdy opponents of nofelties in shipbuilding, they 
appear to liave been obliged to acknowledge, in tlierpithy language of a late 
niaster-sbipwriglit, that the “ enemy** was too strong for them. 'The new 
])lans wore bnmgbt forth under the express sanction of the highest authority, 
their utility and excellepco were put to thtf test in various ways; a full ac- 
count of tlie aihantages wliich would be obtained by them 4 as given in a 
paper in the IMiilosojiliical 'rransactions ; and the late Dr. Young, a philo- 
sopher of eminence, and Mons. Dupiri, a distinguished French writer, added 
in lengtliy dissertations their testimonies to the highly meritorious inijirove- 
ments of the British shijibuilder. All this was too much for men of practical 
knowledge and experience. Sir II. Seppings*s plans, how ever much better 
or worse exjierience and practical wisdom silently adjudged, them to he, 
tliaii the old established methods for which they were substituted, roso 
triiimpliantly victorious over all the hostility arrayed against tliem. And it 
is sulHcicntly obvious, that our shipbuildevs must have been incapalile of 
comprehending the principles of the new system of shipbuilding, and of ex- 
])laining satisfactorily the grounds of their opposition to it; a moderate^ 
acipjaintance w ith the elementary part gf the science of mechanics, and an 
adeipiate, understanding of t'iiV- principles of the tdd system of shiphrilding, 
would liave been^^sutlieient to enable any one to expose the fallacies of the 
new system of Sir U. Seppings, as explained in the Philosophicipl Transac- 
tions of 181 1 and IHlT. 

The univm'sal ignorance of our shipbuilders, not/>nly tf^the theoretical 
principles of iifivnl arcliitecture hut also of the science of n^echanics^—a 
knowledge of which is* indispensable to a thorough understanding of Iko 
principles of tlie art of shijibuilding, — ^‘nas been an evil of very miihh 
greater importance than many persons have been accustomed to suppose, 
and one which has but too long been permitted to exist. If t^e only 
utility of the knowledge in question was to enable us to build stips to 
lie still in our liarhours, ignorance such as tlpt evinced by our jiractial 
shipbuilders might, ])erliaps, be tolerated; a trifling error, like that whicli 
has recg,utly ocinirred in the •construction of a steam-* vessid for a jiarticu- 
lar pinruose, designed to draw about four feet and a half water, but w hich 
it w as found the water would not allow to a less depth than six feet, 

might now and then he committed, without its being regarded as a matter of 
immense consequence; and som^ thousands of pounds per anmiim migjit be 
mi^^-spent in overloading our ships with timber and iron^- making experi- 
mental masts, .S:c.; and this without occasioning thft very deepest regret; 
and a School of Naval Architecture might also be considered an unnecessary 
establishment. But it’ has long been felt as q;i intolerable national ffrievance 
that our ships-of-way, which have cost such iinraeriise sums, have in 
general been, — and as no imp^ofement (/f them has been effected they still 
must he, — d(‘cidcdly 'inferior, in their most essential qualities, to similar 
vessels, of other iiatidns', and that, in consequebce of sucli inferiority, our 
ships and llcets, l^oth belligercat and commercial, have been, and it may 
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reasonably bo oxpeciod tboy will ajjraiii be, nuicb more subjec? to tinifoyance 
or capture, — luauyre tlie national superiority and bravery of our seamen, — 
than they ouirllt to ])e. And to what is tjiis circumstance, most nn;lan(‘holy 
for a. lover of liis country to reH-e<‘t on, owinj:^, but to the uttfti* insulliciency 
of the knowledfjje posst'ssed by our merely practical sbipbuiUfers, to enable 
them to execute in a pro[)or manner the import^int duties entrusted to them, 
when they have been placed in the highly responsible situation of Surveyor 
of the Navvj 

It appears proF/rdde our present naval autho.lties have, on the ground of 
the inconip(‘lency of merely practical men to till t^e office of ('onstructor 
and Surveyor o^ the Navy, resol veil on the a]>])ointment of a naval captain, 
who lias distinguisbed himself by the construcifion of the Columbine and 
l\intaloon ; both of wT^'h have been found to be very fast-sailing vessels. 
Tliii, a[)pointment, however, appears also to have been determined on, on 
the'grfinnd of tlie supposed >icoinpetency of the indiviiluals who have been 
edueated at the Sehool of Na\.'il vVrchitecturc ; not oiii* of vvlmm, it was 
rejiorted as ha\ ing been stated in the House of Commons, by a very high 
aulhimly, has been found ipialiiied to succeed Sir Robert Scpiniigs. Had 
it biMMi saiil that* not one ot tlie Individuals in ipiestion had yet lieen ap- 
pointed to tli(#situati<m of niaster-sliipwriubt, and that it bad ever been 

iin’iisiui to select any one IVom an inferior station to liil the office of 
v^urveyorof the Navy, no sort of umbrage could have been occasioned by 
such a statement. Hut to suppose that of eiglitoen individuals, selected at 
M'veral public exaniiuatiuiis of candidates, solely on account wf their superior 
t.diMits and iiualifieatioiis, and educated afterwards at the feet of a Naval 
Aiclntoi'diiral Camaliel, not one should he found competent to till the situa- 
tion of Surveyor of the Navy, is, ^verily, a most preposterous supposition, 
IJ' those indivjduals are thus incompetent, the money expended in their 
edniMtion — as was observed by Air. Hume in the debate on Sir James 
(iimIj. nil’s bill for regulating the (’ivil Departments of the Navy, — lias 
jerlainly been mi^-spent ; and not only should such an improper expenditure 
i’(*lure he pj^wonted* hut those^ who liav'e liad the control of the 
e^talili^hpieul w liich lias ocewsioned such ex pei^^?, should he rewarded w'ith 
a eoii^iiie cemmensiu’ate with their dereliction of the duties imposed upon 
them. '» 

U would doubtless have been a satisfaction to the meinhers of the School 
of Na\al Architecture, ^f the Fir^t Lord of^the Admiralty had thought 
]»roifer to make known Iromwhat source he had bhtained this information re- 
spepling 1l)e "liicoiiipetoney uf the eighteen naval Architects. If it was 
ohtrtiued fnuu ]K‘rsoiis interested ifi the do]>r(‘eiation of the ntilily of the 
School of Na\ al Architeeture, who now pos&ihly would he disposed to admit 
llie eompeteiicy of some oue or other of these obnoxious naval arcliitects to 
till the ‘'filiation of Surveyor of tlie Navy, if by so doing a possibility should 
]>e created of preferment to that situation again ilowiiig in its aecustomed 
plwinnel, — it is not to he womlered at if Sir James Hraliam has been grossly 
iniMuformed. It is sufficient to assert on the Mialf of these naval ^archi- 
tects, that their competency or ineompeteucy has never yet in anyway 
whatever been )mt to tlie test. ^Vnd it is accordingly not without roasnu 
tliey should be disjioscd to complain of so unfounded and invidious an irn- 
])utatiou respecting their professional quaiyication, wdien no p;-oof of in- 
i^nnpetency luis ever Intberto been produced. 

'riie object of the wn-itcr, bow'ever, is not to advocate the cause of indivi- 
duals, but rather the utility of a system of education, sucli as that wbicli was 
estabiished at the School oWaviJ Architecture in Portfmouth Yard, on the 
ground id' the iiati(irn\J importance of such knowledge. ^Yhilst about a 
million sterling per annum is expemled for the purpose of maintaining the 
existence of a sulffi’ieiitly numerous /ind powerful navY,*it is ardently to be 
ilesired that the .-nhips wliicb ftynpose it should i>e coffstfucted and built in 
tlie best manner possible. And can it for .a moment be thought that im- 
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])rovcn\ent is SfO likely to be made, in the confessedly difficult science of 
naval architecture, by persons on a par, in respect of the knowledge they 
possess, with the operative shipwright, as by those who have acquired a 
complete education, both theoretical and practical, in every branch of this 
science. •* 

It would be infinitely discueditable to us, as the first maritime nation of 
the world; if in a future wpr, a handful of an enemy’s shipa^should be able to 
set the utmost efforts of our ships and fleets at defiance, and destroy or 
capture our merchantmen discretion. But it is not to*be sifjiposcd that 
the present enlightened naVal authorities of this country, unfettered by the 
narrow prejudices which merely practical men are seldom devoid of, will not 
give all proper encoiirageijient to the cultivation of the sSience of naval 
architecture, on which the maritime superiority of (jj^cat Britain materially 
depends. 1 am, Mr. Editor, 

. ^ Your humble servant,*, 

X. 


On the Drfss a?id Messing dff Regmoital Officers. 

Mr. Editor, — I wish to call the attention of those readers of your^ excel- 
lent Journal, who are better qualified and more conversant with them 
than myself, to certain matters nearly affecting the rights, interests, and 
comforts of regimental officers ; which matters, notwithstanding all the 
oi’ders issued from time to time upon the subject, do not appear to have 
been hitherto treated with that deliberate attention, considering the many 
individual interests concerned, vvhlch, in^a practical point of V^iew, their im- 
jiortance demands ; and I shall do this with the hope that some hints or 
improvements may be suggested on the points in question by some of your 
intelligent correspondents. 1 allude to 

1st. The present expensive fashion of regimental uniforms, appointmentsi, 
and traj)plngs, which are liable to undergo various, sometimes rnaterfal, 
alterations, through the ^;i'^r-changeful taste, or caprice of corninandihg 
officers or other privileged connoisseui*s in military cut and decoration. All 
this too is done at the solo expense of the wearer, without suflipient regard 
being Inid to his means of supporting the cost of it. In regulating the 
fashion of the dress and panoply, the points most essential to be attended to 
are, that nothing should be tfoo expensive, too cumbersome, too ostentatious, 
too plain or mean. A discreet taste will choose that happy fuean which is 
equally remote from gaudiness, or excesfive decoration, and too mucii plain- 
ness ; but, above all things, the expense of the whole sliould be kept fully 
within tlie pecuniary means of the wearer; that is to say, sliould be con- 
sistent with, or bear some analogy to, the rate of his ]>ay. 'I'o a handsome 
uniform, abstractedly speaking, J have no sort of objection: but it Is not to 
be supposed that any arguments can be rationally advanced in favour of apy 
dress or equipage, however alegant or attractive, if it jiiust he purchased ftnd 
kept up at a cost which officers in general cannot afford to ])ay, in addition to 
their\)ther expenses. The costliness ami splendour of the British uniforms 
have often formed a subject for comment rfnorigst foreigners. During one of 
our continental expeditions I remember once hearing a Dutchman, wdio had 
been attenfively looking at some of our officers walking in one*of tlic«Dutch 
towns, make the following remark — ** How very ricli tKe English officers 
must be !” Being asked why he thougl^t so, he replied, “ Because, I per- 
ceive, they .are all co^^ered with gold and silver.''* I should think it would bo. 
no very difficult tiling to effectuate a morc^'general and decided approxima- 
tion to uniformity in the dress cind appointments of ^vdrv regiment ; .at any 
rate, this miglit be »done in point of ctonoiny. The colour of the facings 
and number of the> i^'giment being quite sufik;ient to distinguish one corps 
from another, most of the olliQi* peculiar fashions and* devices might be done 
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away witli, except, perhaps, in the Scottish, Fusileer, and Riile c^rps. In 
the national regiments it is* no doubt politic to humour tlie innocent pride of 
national costume. The Highlander must at all risks preserve kis ancient 
garb, but even in these corps the minor changes in fashion, ^nd the glowing 
taste for costly outfit, mounting, and d(4Coratiop, should be no less restrained; 
and they actuals do require to be kept as much at least within the bounds 
of a proper and necessary economy as in the other regiments. 

2. The xecor*^ point 1 have to refer to isw the commonly extravagant 
system of the olticer’s mess. I allude to the hAvy subscription of so many 
days’ pay from each officer on entrance, chiefly for tko pur])ose t)f accumulat- 
ing costly artfcles of mess plate, showy but frangible services of china, 
glass, &c. on a scale, Jn a style, and of a description, more savouring of 
parade and display, thlfii suited to the sober use, circumstances, and wants of 
officers of marching regiments, liable, as they ever must l>e, to the casualitics 
oFsudden marches, embarkations, and all their concomitant inconveniences 
and disadvantages. I allude to the hardship of an officer, who, after having 
largely contributed to his mess-fund, is shortly afterwards moved to another 
regiment, from yo will, fault, or caprice of his own ; is called upon for a fre»U 
subscription towards the, perhaps, already overgrovwi mess-fund of tlie regi- 
ment to whicif ho is removed. 1 allude also to heavy contributions which 
officers have to make for the sumptuous entertainmejit and rich banqueting 
of inspecting general officers, .and others who are occabionally invited to })ar- 
take of regimental festivities, in a style of hospitality almost ])rincely. 

3. The last point relates to the hond-Jidc appropriation of\hc me'^s-rnoney, 
originally allowed by Government to cover the wine duties, and specially 
granted for the immediate benefit of the officers, since it is asserted that in 
certain regiments this monev is,'^rom whatever motive, diverted from its 
legitimate object, and is wholly or in part applied to purposes, however well 
intended, yet dilferent from those for which the bounty u as e-\|)ressly and 
specifically intended by his late Majesty, by whom it was granted. 

* * 1 remain, Mr. Editor, your constant reader, 

. “April, 1832. . • H, 1\ 


*A Voice from SL Helena in defence of its Troops. 

"Mr. Editor* — In your Number for June last, you did me the favour to 
insiirt a paper 1 transrnftted to you ; and in perusing your Journal for the 
following motith, iny risible muscles were violently pxcited by a ridiculone' 
reJJy to it from an “ Old Jlengal L^utenant-Coloiiel.” That gentleman ap- 
pears to have derived all his information from hearsay, aiul j)articu]arly 
from a very “ cogiioscent friend,” who knew as much ul)out tSt. Helena 
affairs as the worthy Lieutenant-Colonel himself did. 3’he old ollicer 
would have evinced liiore liberality had he taken pains to ascertain f/rts, 
before he dipped his pen in^gall, to attack what he was ignorant of, or to 
‘vituperate statements, which were true. The »*ld gentleman, who (iVom bis 
Qwn ipse dixit) is so w^ell acquainted with the pleasures of a lout) miles 
march,” (of course in his palanquin,) over the delightful plains ilf dear 
India, &c. ‘‘ with only one servJiit, and that servant, alas! sick,” f Eheu 
jam satis ! ) labours under a material error, when ho alleges that tiie St. 
Helejia forcfe.s never see an enemy:” I must correct his mistake,, and be- 
come a substitute' for his cognoscent friend,” by affirming tliat our troops 
iuiec been called into gfeneral service. They were at the taking of the Cape 
of Good Hope, in 1795, where they highly distinguiJied thcrur^elvcs, and 
justly acquired the a}mrohation*of their leader; they also participated iii 
the capture of Monte video and l^uenos Ayres, in lS()5, where they like- 
wise obtained that meed of praise dde to merit'orioiis conduct ; and allliough 
we are now receiving prize-€noiiey for those campai^ij^is*, and His Majesty’s 
24th regiment is permitted to ‘bear on its banners the motto “ Chipe of Ciood 
Jtlope,” and four other King's regiments,’ viz. 38th, 40tk, 87th, and liifle 
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brigade, ^the words Monte Video,” yet we remain without these flattering 

and distinguishing testimonies of service. The troops here;, both artillery 
and infantry, are in such an effeetkve state of discipline, as hot only to be 
prepared for fo, feign service at a moment s warning, but they have elicited 
the well-deserved approbation of m^ny a veteran general, in his sojourn 
here on his way to Europe. That such applause is honestly our due, 1 can 
unhesitatingly assert, as I Teel convinced, that for cleanli^iess, subordina- 
tion, and good discipline, oiu* two little corps are surpassed by ncme. Not- 
withstanding the Old Lieut niant-Coloners antipathy to thS garrison of this 
** far-famed isle,” yet lv 3 seems to have an itching, “ longing, lingering” 
desire to become one of us ; but as he must be well aware tbut he would be 
under t)»e painful necessit]^ of entering as a cadet, J fear grey hairs too 
plentifully besprinkle his honourable brow, to admit a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished.” The excellent Lieutenant-Coloners cognosoent 
friend” has also misinformed him respecting oUr two corps being united; 
they are as unquestionubly distinct and separate as, the Royal Artillery and 
the line are, and the Governor is Colonel of the infantry only'. The Old 
Lieutenant-(\)]onel ought to have manifested a more enlightened, a more 
generous feeling to brother officers, when he touched upon King’s brevets. 
We were allowed King’s commissions and brevets when the^King’s troops 
did duty here, and this boon would still liave been granted to us from tho 
Horse Guards, liad not our honourable employers stated that they saw no 
necessity for it ! ! ! We have had frequent occasions to sit on courts- 
martial to try so^'diers of His Majesty’s service, who had misbehaved on ship- 
board; and if a King’s officer chanced to take his seat on such tribunal, 
(though he were a captain of or of any subsequent date,) he would 

supersede a veteran of 1808, merely became the latter; unfortunately, is de- 
prived of the advantages of a King's commission or brevet, which all 
Company’s officers in India enjoy. Further, wliy should any distinction in 
rank exist betv\een the Company's officers here, and our brethren in arms in 
India, when, if war breaks out, we are as likely to he called into actual sor-*' 
vice as we have been heretofore, it being an incontrovertible fact, that the 
warm climate of St. ITelen^'iS a good seasoner ‘for troops destined, to take 
the field in the more fervid regions of India. One observation more, and I 
shall bid adieu to the old gentleman. He displays an unaccountable aver- 
sion to officers of our artillery receiving more pay than those of the other 
corps. The soldiers of the former, from the serj^ant-major to the drum- 
mer, all receive considerably greater pay than those of the infantry ; and as 
artillery officers in the'TIritisli service, (^King's as well as Company’s,) frrmi 
the more multifarious nature of their duties and acquirements, are allovVcd 
greater pay than tJiose of the infantry regiments, surely it is an extreme 
hardship that the artillery officers of this establishment should be exceptions 
to a rule so general. Regretting that I have been compelled to ta'ke up so 
much of your time, and to occupy so great a sj^^ace in your valuable Journal, 
* I remain. Sir, ■ . 

* Your well wisher andTaithful servant. 

Miles. \ 

P.S. I almost forgot to state, that ouU troops here have the honour to 
wear royal facings: this fact, no doubt, will annoy the jealous Old Lieute- 
nant-Colonel ” a little. 

‘ St. Helena, Sath November, 1831. 


r Distinctive Badges lo Seameu* . 

^ • 

Mn. Editor, — Amongst the improvements introduced into the naval ser- 
vice by His Most Giiiciovs Majesty wlien Loid High Admiral, there is one 
which, though in it self ^ trifling and apparently unimportant, is in reality of 
^eat utility, 1 allude to the badge of distinction given to the petty o£^- 
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cers, wliioh not only tends to exalt their situation amongst their sliipmates 
by the evidence of their rank, but from its simple neatness adorns the 
jacket of the ’seaman, and gives him a degree of pride in its display, acting 
as a stimulus to the privfite seaman to render himself the*^orthy object of 
advancement. , ^ 

There can be no stronger proof of this than the promptness with which 
the badge is plaVcd on the arm on a man's bein^ raised to the petty rating, 
and the ex9)ense some of the quarter-masters boatswains’ mates have gone 
to in ])rocuring \he crown and anchor of gold \vist manufacture, making it 
a really handsome ornament. 

As the badj*o in this instance has had so good an effect, may not the prin- 
ciple 1)0 carried still farther with success, by Jiving to every seamati who 
has the honour to set'Ve in His Majesty’s navy, a distinctive mark also, say 
an^nchor with a cable attached, on the left arm? 

**Sh()ul(l this suggestion hieet the eye and approval of those who arc our 
nutiiral giiardinns, the order to adopt it would, 1 am confident, he received 
by tlie men with pride and satisfaction, and the consequences resulting 
therefrom woul^l he important, various, and durable. 

Jst. It would give to the men of the royal navy.a character in dress and 
uniformity ol^appoaratice, which must improve their general look, and give 
then? a degree ot pride in being distinguished from the merchant-seamen. 

‘iiid. It would act as an inducement for young men to enter the service. 

^Ird. It would he a great preventive (particularly in foreign ports) against 
desertion, or against men straggling from their boats udder the guise of 
merchant-seamen, as was the case frequently when watering, or performing 
any duly on shore in company with boats of transports, &c. No man could 
then pass any officer without his4>eing detected by the badge as belonging 
to a King’s ship ; or should the badge be removed, the mark would still be 
evidcMit, and would lead to the ifistant apprehension of the straggler. 

It would also be a good distinctive mark for the men when doing duty as 
’ small-arm men on sliore, on which service detachments may frequently 
be i**mplo 3 'ed, as wius the case daring the last w;>r, uhen it w.is alwaj’s found 
nen‘h>;>ry to give to the m&n so employed soi/f^ badge to distinguisli them. 

If thesi» renuirks arc deemed worthy of a iilace in yt«ir Journal, their 
insertion MW oblige 

An Old Officer. 

Ajiril 19th, IH32. 


Weapons of the Caeahy* 

Mil. Editor, — 1 remarked in your .Journal for March 1832, on the sub- 
ject “ Arms for the Cavalry,” in which it was stated that no luuly of cavalry, 
g.rmed as at jiresent, has the* slightest chance of making any impression on a 
body of determined infantry armed with pikes, i’ermit me to state, that if 
.cavalry are to attack a body of pikemen their arms need not be cTiariged, 
(Mr. 11. 1 ret on proposing tliat tl^y should be changed,) as the cavali^ would 
he able utterly to destroy the infantry with their fire-arms. 

If you would he kind enough to insert this in your valuable Journal you 
wou)il greaCly oblige a constant reader, and ' . 

' Veritatis Amicus*. 

Westminster, May 9th, ^ 

* 4 

I observed in your Journal iPor April, on the subject Dress and Equip- 
ment of Riflemen,’^b)r‘MA/Ta,” that the offices of the riflemen should be armed 
with targets, aiyied with a spike ili the centre. Permjt me to observe, that 
a target v\ould not be fof*thc slightest use, the <^li«ers seldom or never 
engaging hand to hand with the enemy, and ooly a rapdom shot would 
.happen to hit the target. 


2n1? 
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T)ep6t Appoinhnenls, 

Mr. Editor,— On reference to tjie List of the Army for this month, I 
observe the name of Subalterns posted to the llecruiting Service in t1»is 
country (ScotlaAcl) who have never been abroad, and who have held Depot 
Staff Appointments for year# together. Perhaps you can inform your 
readers how this hap]>eris ; for the Adjutant-General has moct fairly ernlea- 
voured to prevent abuses of this kind; and that when an ofiicer has been in 
the enjoyment of a staff app(^ itment of depot, he should who.i, his time is up, 
go out to his corps before any other officer, and particularly in cjucs where 
the one luis never been abroad, and the officer called upon to in his place 
happens to be a man who can boast of long foreign service. 

I am Sir, your nAst obedient, 

Berwick-on-Tweed, Anti-Humbug. 

May 11th. 


Attack qf Streets, 

Mr. Editor, — Allow Vne to suggest a very obvious means (^f overcoming 
resistance when oflered as on late occasions, at Paris and Brussels, /rom 
windows and housetops. The attempt to force a street which is barricaded, 
and thus defended, must always cost many lives, and may frequently fail, 
even with the bejt troops. I would, therefore, suggest that three or four 
muskets be applied to the lock of the first street door, which will be sure to 
open it, and let the troops make their way to the roof, and after capturing 
or destroying all they may find there, lef^ them cross the party wall and 
proceed to the next. A party of about twenty men on each side the street, 
thus acting as flankers, w'ould in many cases succeed entirely witli vt*ry 
trifling loss, particularly as, at first, the defenders would be taken by surprise 
by such a simple method of proceeding. Yours, &c. 


Forage and Travelling Allowanceft of Field-OJficers 
compianding Depots, , 

Mr. Editor,-— Allow, me, through the medium of your valua’ble Journal, 
to call the attention of the Secretary at W^iir to the hard sduation of Fidll 
Officers of infantry in Ireland, more especially those who are in the cuni- 
mand of depots. In compliance with a General Order, all detachments, 
however distant they may be, are to be visited twice in each month by a 
field-officer of the regiment by v/hich they may be furnished ; tlie situation 
of a field-officer commanding a depot is, in Ihi^ instance, one of peculiar 
hardship^ as he is only allowed forage for one horse, and has not the 
same advantages as a Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a regiment, who has 
the assi'^ance of the majors of his regimept. I know a field-officer, com- 
manding a depot at present in Ireland, whb has to visit two detachments 
of the regiment in opiiosite directions, and having thus to ride a distance 
amounting tp Sue hundred and twelve Irish miles, twice in the month, aftd L 
believe his is not a solitary or even an unfrequent instance. ^ 1 think, there- 
fore, the Secretary at War ought, in comnipn Justice, ’either to allow forage 
for two horses, or, in vases of this unparalleled tJViisonal expense, .the tra- 
velling allowance of nin^pence per mile. * 

I lAve tlie konour to ber 
‘ \ Sir, 

Your ojifedient Servant, 

Portsmouth. • H. K. S. 

19lh June, I 8 :h 2 . 
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AFFAIRS AT MOME AND ABROAD. 

The Scotch Reform Uill has passed 
holl\ lJuuses of EaniamciU, and 
rccrived the Royal Assevil. Tlie 
RiU for hvland lias .passed the 
House of CToniinons, and is in pro- 
gress through ll^ip Lords. 

'I ho levivcjj prevalence of cho- 
lefa j^as excited an alarm in the 
country, hardly justified, in our 
judgment, by its ell’octs. The dis- 
ease is more easily evaded by sinij)Ie 
pri'cuutions, and its presence scarcely 
appears more -fatal than the malig- 
nant cj)idernics which commonly In- 
fest tins country at the present sea- 
son. It is the suddenness and iso- 
itition of its aliaeks, winch, pro- 
bably, cn-ate dismay; but in almost 
ever) cikc the seizure can T)c traced 
to local Or constitutional causes. 
We are lia])]jy ,lo add, that the ra- 
vages of this disease have not cx- 
tench’d to the JJniled Service, owing, 
no. doubt, to the superior cleanli- 
ness and systematic habits of thoSe 
bodies. 

The expedition under Don Pedro, 
which liad been collected at the 
M^estern Islands, lias at* length 
reached the shores -of Portugal, 
aiid effected a landing near Oporto, 
of which city it took possession, 
without any serious opposition. The 
troop.f of Don Miguel, with the 
authprities, retired before the invad- 
ing force to the opposite shore, of 
the Douro, it is stated, kccoi^ling 
to a concerted pUn^ They were 
followed across the river by a pot- 
lion of the invaders ; but tlajugh tffe 
landing took place about the* 8lh of 


June, up to llic moment at whicli we 
write, nc) authentic information lias 
been received of the further progress 
of Don Pedro ; nor does it appear 
that any outburst of popular feeling, 
or accession of numbers, had at- 
tended bis debarkation. 


Court of Inquiry at Weedon. 
— A Military Court of Inquiry has 
been directed to assemble at Weedon 
barracks, for the Investigation of 
certain complaints preferred, through 
irregular cliannels, by a private of 
the Scotch Greys, named Somerville, 
against his immediate commanding 
officer. The factious and unconsti- 
tutional interference which has been 
perniittedr in this case will, it is to be 
feared, have a most injurious effect 
upon the service. 

The statement that the above sol- 
dier haj 5 been discharged, at the in- 
stance of those illegal societies by 
which be appears to have been se- 
duced from his proper duties, is, of 
course, unfounded. The system of 
holding out a premium to misconduct 
has not been adojilcd in the army. 


Review of the two Regj,ments 
OF Life Guards. — The two regi- 
ments of Life Guards were, on 
Monday, the 23d ult., inspected on 
Wormwood Scrubs by ‘Lord Hill, 
and were put ihrougli a variety of 
evolutions in btigadc on the newly- 
proposed sysU^jn, by the Hon. Co- 
lonef Jjld .Lygon. 

Since tlic^alteralions of Sir H. 
Torreps in. the movements of in** 
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fantry, and which were said to have 
been suggested by the experience of 
the late war, we have been advocates 
for a revision of the formations an4 
movemonta for tlie cavalry, in order 
that they might be assimilated with 
those for that arm which jf^ieidedly 
forms the basis of all iiriim's. But 
in the new regulations, \vhicli are 
said to be comj)iled from the re- 
spective systems of the late, and of 
the present Insj)ector- General of 
Cavalry, although there is much to 
bo admired, many excellent im- 
provcmonls made, and many absur- 
dities (lispcMised with, tactical errors 
of some c()nsei]Ucnco are still to be 
found. Tiiese discrepancies, toge- 
ther with Ollier details connected 
with the suiiject, we intend to treat 
of on some future and more suitable 
occasion : for the present we shall 
merely observe, in reference to the 
review above alluded to, tliat, pro- 
bably from want of auilicient prac- 
tice and enmnhle in the new man- 
oeuvres, the eftVetof tlic field-day was 
not such as to pro posse ssVjxi spec- 
tators with a favorable impression 
of the “ ])rop()s:cd regulations for 
the instruction, formations, and 
movements of the cavalry.” , 


Naval and Military Library 
AND Museum. — The following con- 
tributions have been received during 
the past month. 

MODpL ROOM. 

John Ts 4 #»ne, Esq. late Waster vShifJwright at 
Bermuda.—Model of a Cuiter’d Rudder, fitted 
with a gftiove in the stern pobt. 

Sir Robert Seppings, F.Il.S,, &c. — Model of a 
First-rate Ship ot War, similar to his Majesty’s 
ship Ciileduniu, ,by a quailer-inch scale; one 
lonjiritudinal section, shoiving the method of 
building in practice previous to the introduc* 
tiun ot the new Hystcin (the circular stenO by 
Sir Robert Seppings, the other longij|U(lliial 
section la accordance with Ihut principle. 

** This system was first pa^ually introduced In 
strengthening the Olenmore, of 30 guns, 10 . Ply- 
mouth, in 1800, and fully put into practice in 
the T'remeiidous, 74giinM, wViicliship was rebuilt 
at Chatham in Ibll, and it ifas^enerally adapted 
in the British Navy in the year .1815.”— A’oh'ctf 
ucempanyin^ thu Model, ' • 


LIBRARY. 

Sir Robert Seppings, F.RB., &c.— On a new 
principle of Constructing his Slajesty’s Ships of 
\Var, by Sir Robert Seppings, 4to. pamphlet, 
1814) On the Great Strenjuth given to Ships of 
War by the application of Diagonal Biaces, by 
Sir Robert Seppings, 4to. pamphlet, JMIS, On 
a new principle ot Conltmcfing Sliips ui the 
Mercantile Navy, by Sir llobeiJ. 8eppiiig‘<, 4to. 
pamphlet, IS'iO) A LcttLi[- uddies'ied to the Right 
Hon Viscount Melville on the Circular Sterns 
of ships of War, by 8ir Robert Seppings, 4to. 
pamphlet, 1S212. ^ 

Lieiit.-Col, Forster, h. p. 2Uh Regl.— Tableau 
des Guerres de J|^derick le (iraud, 1 vul. 

John TaafFe, l^q. late Master shipwright at 
Bermuda.— Sutherland on Ship Building, ed. 

1 vol. folio, •1740. * 

Capt. Joseph.O’Brien, R.N. — A Kac-slmile of 
the Death Warrant issued ugni'list the untortu- 
n.ate Charles (fiumed). 

Lady Collier. — A Boolcf in Arabic, presented 
by liH Highness the Imuum of Muscat lo Capt. 
Sir Francis Collier, C B. wlfJn commamliiig hiH ‘ 
Majesty’s ship Liverpool, 7th August, «’SJ| • an 
Hindustance MS. written on leaves ol a tree. 

Mr. George Imlay.— An Essay on Taste, by 
Alexander Gerard, 1 vol. 12mo. 1704; 

Werner's Formation of Veins, I vol 8vo. JMO!); 
Stenograpiiv, by Weston, 1 vol. 8vo. 1748; Cun- 
ningham's Bills of Exchange, 1 vol, 8vo 177H ; 
Della Scienzft del Cnore, bj Loren7.o Martini, 

I wl. i2mo. 1820; M. T. Ciceroni* Kheloiico, 

I vol. 8vo. 1/01 ; M. T. Ulceronis Eplslularnm, 
i vul. 12mo. 1783; M.T. Ciceronis Orutioniiin, 

1 vol. 12ino. 1792; Wachina Dell' I'omc, 1 vul. 
6vo. 1826; Cabunis, Certitude de la .Medecine, 

J vol. 8vo. 1819; Coniuro Della Vita .Sub/rt , 

1 vol. l2mo. 1826; Delta Lingua PuiiKa ('pie- 
^enteniente usiitadn Maltesi, \c,L liy Fu’iSoitin 
Angelo Derpjurd, I vol. i2mo. KbO , Zerioiilumlis 
de Cyri Expedltlone, by ‘1 homas flute Innsoii, 
A.M. I vol. 8vo. 1813) Tratmlolde Veiniugus y 
Apositos, by Don Francisco Can♦^•ell, i vol,8vu, 
1784; Jasolino de Riinedi .d’Jsihia, I vol, ,Svo. 
11)88; Mpadaforu rrosudiu Ilnliana, 2 vols 12mo. 
1791 > Crasso EfOgii di Capitani Illu'.iji, i vol. 
4to. 1603. ^ 

Capt. Moody, late 4th Regt. — Wars of Piince 
Efgene and Marlborough, 1 vol. 4to 1742 ; 
Lawrence on the Horse, lvol.4lo. 1809 , H.izlitt’s 
Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
beth, i vol. 8vo. 1821; Arruwsinilh's Mapol the 
Pyrenees. • 

Capt. Geo. W, Munby, F.R.S, Barrack-master 
of North* Yarmouth. — Description of Instiu- 
mentb, Apparatus, anrl means of Saving PeisouA 
from Drowning who break through the Tee, Ike, 
by Capt. Geo W, Mauby, pamphlet,* 183J ; On 
the most efficacious means ot Prcseiving the 
Livl^ ot Shipwrecked Sailors, and the Prevention 
of Shipwreck, by Capt. Geo. \V. Manby, pain- 
phlet, 18,30; On the Extinction and Prcventior.' 
of Destructive Fires, with the. Description of 
Apparatus for Rescuinj^ Persons from Houses 
enveloped in Fiamce, by Capt. Geo. W. Munby, 
pamphlet, 1830. ' 

Capt. J. A, 'Griffiths, R.N, — Impressment fully , 
considered, with a view to its gradual abolition, 

\ vol. 8vo. 1826. ^ . 

,*Lleut.-Gen. J. Lindenthal, K.C.--Saldcru Tac- 
tlijk,’ 1 vol. 8vo. Frankfott, 1/81; Antoni Ailil- 
lerle Im hcriege, 1 vol. 8vo. Dresden, 1/82; 
Krleg* Bibllotheff vols. 4to. Brisluu, 1759. 

Lieut. George Pawley, h, p. Murray's Rp- 
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crultlng Corps.— ‘History of the Seven Years* War 
In Germany, translated from the Geirnan and 
French, by Capt. CliarlcR Hamilton Smithi the 
first and only volume published, 4ta. 


MUSEUM. 

Capt. Talbot, RrN. of his Majesty’s ship. War- 
A box containing Skins of a variety of 
Birds I’roiu the 1’ azlls> 

Nicliolas Gurry, Ksq. Deputy-Governor of the 

Hudson Biiy CompAny.—Tivo Esquimaux Ca- 
noes, with the Fishing Gear, &c. 

Miij.-Gen. Hardwlcke.— A S^ort Sword, with 
cunuusly carved Ivory Hundl f taken in the Pa- 
lace o^» the King of Candy in 1815 i a Crescent- 
shapt'd Dagger, found on the person of one of 
the Aliilnys uho ussussuiuted Mr. Parry, the East 
IiidkU ('ompany’s resident at Bgicoolen, in the 
year 1815. ® 

I.ady Barry — A specimen of the Caruera 
Chicii, or Indian Pigilient , a Fcciila, obtained 
from the leave‘« of a Cbinbmg Bignolia, by the 
’J'.tiuni.is ,uid othcr'AiUnd Tribes oi Guiana, and 
tile ll.ioJVegro} a spetimeii ot Mica, troin the 
head ot the liver llepuiiony, Guiana, aspect- 
men of Tale, t loin the Oronoco j a sample ot the 
Dust which fell on the stiip>’ decks suty leagues 
to windward of Huibadoes, ten or twelve hours 
alter (he hur-itiiig forth ot Mount 8ouffiiere, on 
(he 1st ot May, I81’i} a specimen of Agate j 
some small round, Stones, called Indian Shot, 
found on the Savannahs at the head ot the river 
Reponony} seed of a Tree used by the natfves 
of Guiana as bead> ; sutne Poiaoned Arrows of 
tlie Makossi Indians. . 

John Ta.iffe, Esq. late Master Shipwright at 
r*crinafla.--A Spanish Dollar, supposed date, 

• 

raeiit IVtcr Brooke, R.N. — Sixty-sev'en Silvery 
and sevent^i-four C'oppei Roman Coi’^ts ; also se- 
veral specimens ot Organic Remains from the 
ncn'tibooi liouif ot East Biidgford, Nottinghani- 
shlre (the Iloinliii Margldnnum). 

Commander R. Cfopelaiul, R.N. — Six Cases 
containing Antique Vases, <kc. f|pm the Mediter- 
uinea'ii. 

C»pt. .Tolin Smyth, Royal Engineers. — Some 
Nesks ot the Teirnites (Wood Ant), taken fr*m 
between the frame-work of a wooden huildiiigat 
Denial ara; one Geological bpecimen, locality, 
Ac. illegible, 

Commaiylcr .Tolin Chamberlayne, R.N.— A 
.Seal. skin Dress, complete, as worn by the Esqui- 
maux of the Labrador coast, in their cJnoes when 
tisfuiig. 

StatT-Sufgeon William ifalket, M.D. — Two 
(;asi‘ft contaiiiing Petrifactions, and specimens of 
the Coral trom Antigua. , 

Lady Collier.— A Chinese Mariner’s Compass. 

Capt. Prothcrye, h. p. 56th Begt. — Preserved 
speciinA'^ of the Minura Superb.t, male andfe- 
ipale, in a mahogany aad glass case. 

Lieut.-Col. Childers, C. B*. Ilth Drs. — Pre- 
served Head of the Serow gr Imo^from the*Hi- 
mahiya Moiiiltains ) Skull of the Camel. ^ 

John Machin, Esq.— Fo^tr FJigiires representing 
the Hottentot Tribe in their Native Costume, 
wiih their Implementsjof War, Ac. (two malts 
and two lemales). ^ * 

Commander Skinner, R.N, — Horn of the Nar- 
wal, and a South Sea Island Club. 


Royal Naval ScHOOL.-^he fol- 
lowing resolution was passed at a Meet- 
ing of the Council of Manatfement, on 
the 10th ultimo *. 

“ That the sum of 3000/. out of the 
disposable* funds of the institution be 
at once jissiijned to form a fund for 
erecting %nd furnishing a suitable 
biuldiou;, iind. that there be added to 
this fund, all .such sums as may be 
received dn •J’il. Nomiuatiou Deben- 
tures, and 10/. Entrance fees; also, 
tha^aIl appeal be made to the Public 
by Advertisement or otherwise; and 
tliat the Piesident tie retpiesled to 
communicate this Resolutmn to such 
Departments of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment a.s lie may think most likely to 
a.ssist 111 the furlheranee of tiiis most 
impoitant object. Thai circul;n.s be 
al.so punted and distributed, in order 
to obtain contributions, on whicb a 
statement of the building Fund shall 
be made.” 

Measures are now in progress to 
build the .school, upon land granted by 
the crown, near Greenwich. 


Present AT io.v of a Nkw Stand 
OF Colours to riiif .VJrii Riigiment. 
— The Ifith of M.iy, the amuveisary 
of tlie Battle of Allniera, on which 
occasion the 3'Jtli Regiment perlormed 
conspicuous service, wus selected as 
an appropriafe occa-sion for present- 
ing them with a New Stand of Co- 
lours, at Sydney, New South Wales, 
their present quarter; the ceremony 
being pertorrned tiy tliethen Governor, 
Lieulenant-Generdi Dailmg. Accor- 
dingly, *on the rnoiifuig ot that day, 
all the beauty and fashion of ibe town 
and its vicinity were in motioff to wit- 
ness the imposing spectacle ; among 
whom the ].ady ot tlie late Governor 
occiqned a conspicuous {)()siljon. 

His Excellency was leceived with 
demcmstrations of respect by the as- 
sembrfed multitiKie, and on ai riving in 
front of the Kegmient, the soldiers 
presfnted arms, the band btrikirig up 
the N&tional Ar>llieiii. 

The HegimAn* having been formed 
intp tliree sides of a square and in 
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open onler, the fourth being com- 
pleted by the officers of the other 
llegimentf in garrison, and the ladies 
present — the i\tual ceremony of con- 
secration was performed by tl^e Vene* 
rable the Archdeacon, who at its 
termination delivered an appropriate 

prayer, composed by hirase^ for the 
occasion. ^ 

During the consecration, the New 
Colours were lield by Lieut.-Colonel 
Shadfoith, of the 57th, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Despard, of the 17th Regi- 
ment, standing in front of the ceilfre.* 
Colonel Tiindesay, C.B., the Lieut.-Col. 
of the 39th, then called the two senior 
Ensiirns of the Regiment (Ensign C.B. 
Lloyd, and Plnsign L. Maiile) to the 
front ; the old Colours ftfll back to the 
rear, and were put avs'ay by the Colour 
Serjeant s. Lieut.-General Darling then 
advanced, presented the New Colours 
to the officers aliove-nientioned, and 
addressed the Regiment as follows: — 

“Thirty-Ninth, — it is highly grati- 
fying to me to present you, on the 
part of your (Colonel, w’ilh these Co- 
lours, henceforth the proud record 
of your gallant and distinguished ser- 
vices. 

“ It is unnecessary for m^t^Oth, to 
emblazon your achievements — your 
friends w ill ever fememlier, and your 
enemies will never forget, that during 
the Peninsular War, which, in its 
results, was as glorious to the* British 
Arms as it was importaFt to the gene- 
ral intere.'sts of Europe; you, led on by 
your present gallant (Joramander, 
fought at Albuera (of which battle 
this is the 20ih aniversary) ; that you 
were also engaged with and defeated 
the enemy at^Vittoiia, at the Pyre- 
nees, the Nivelle, the Nivef and at 
Orlhcs. You have, imleed, 39th, nobly 
redeemed the pledge which your pre- 
decessors in arms first gave at the bat- 
tle of Almanza, now a hundred and 
twenty }ears ago, which was as admi- 
rably seconded in the glorious field of 
Plii'^sey, as it was successfullj^ fol- 
lowed up at the mefiiorable defence 
of Gibraltar. « ^ 

“ Soldiers, it is not necessary to the 
fame of your corps, 1 hat you should 
augment the honours wheh it has so 
gallaiiily acipiirtd; but! am’ sure. 


whenever your King and Country shall 
require your services, you will add 
fresh laurels to the noble wreath which 
now so proudly adorns your banners. 

“ Gentlemen, in addressing you more 
particularly, to whoip this sacred trust, 
the immediate charge of these Colours, 
is more especiallytconfifled, 1 need 
only point out that they will be the 
objects to which the eyes of your corps 
will be directed — you will protect them 
with your Injes — and may the Al- 
mighty, who Slone can shield you in 
the day of battle, guide and preserve 
you in tfle faithful discharge of this 
sacred duty/ 

Colonel Lindesay ^replied nearly in 
the following terms : — ^ 

“In the name of the Officers and 
Soldiers of the 39th Regiment, I 
return most sincere thanks for the dis- 
tinguished honour your Excellency and 
the Venerable the Archdeacon have 
conferred on ns this day. 

VThe handsome manner in which 
the services of the corps have been 
noticed, must be truly gratifying to us 
all, and I am sure we shall always 
entertain the most grateful recollect loA 
pfit. ' 

“The Colours which aredhis day 
presented will, I hope, by whatever 
officers they may be supported, sustain 
at their hands the same honour which 
former onesfhave, I trust, conspicu- 
ously maintained.” • 

^The ranks then closed, and the line 
having been re-formed on the centre, 
the Regiment broke into open columns, 
maiched past, and saluted the General 
in slow* time and review order, and 
afterwards in qujektirne : then wheeled* 
into line on the original groimd, and 
opened ranks. 

T*iic drummer’s call being beat on 
the right, the Ensigns, with the Co-* 
lours, moved from the Centre t)f the 
line to the front of the Grenadiers, 
under a general salute from the Regi- 
mehl, and. were then escorted by the 
Grertadier Company ; attended by the 
b^nd and drudls fo the Commanding 
Officer's quarters, apd there lodged the 
Colours #A’ith the usual honours. 
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Surrender of St. Jean d’Acre. — 
The army, which it will be recollected 
sailed ftom Egypt several months ago 
under the command of Ibrahim Pacha, 
son of Mehemed Ali, Viceroy of 
J'’gypt, in order ^to lay siege to the 
aliovo fortro^fs, commanded by the 
rebel AbdaliKh P?ijha, have at length 
succeeded in their enterprise. On the 
27tli May, the Commander-in-chief 
made a generaf assault upon the for- 
tress, IJjs soldiers viere met with 
gieat bravery by the niesieged. A 
deti^chment destined for the jjreach of 
K \pon Hoiirdfon having experienced 
some resist jvnee, they stfowed symp- 
toms of hesitation, and appeared for 
an I'nstant to driwr back. The Com- 
mander-in-chie|, on perceiving it, drew 
his sa^re, and, threatening venge.anee 
on such as should retreat, he jnished 
on the soldicis, making them take po- 
sition in the breach. The line ofiein- 
forcoment joined them, and whilst one 
jiarly rejnilsed the enemy, another 
constructed an entrenchment. — In^the 
afternoon the besieged .surrendered, 
and a deputation composed of a, few 
artillery officers, headed by the Mufti 
.\nd Iman oi’ Abdallah Pacha, issued 
from* the place of reruge occupied bv 
the MirKniishod, and' walked towards 
the Conujiaiuler-in-chief, throwing 
Ihemselvcs'^t his feet, and imploring 
clomency. Tha Comniander-in-chief 
inmiediately pardoned them, guaran- 
teeing the satyty of their lives and pvo- 
pei’t), \Mthout even requii’ing their 
arriis. Abdallah having expresset> a 
desire to pioceed to Egypt, was allowed 
to ernbaik, accompanied by Selim Bey. 
On the.’ 2nd of June he arrived oil* 
Alexandiia, where lie was rc^-eived by 
•the Viceroy of Egypt with great 
honours. 


CHANGE?# IN THE STATIONS OF 
Cores since oer last, — 

tst Life Guards from Windsor to 
Regent's *Paik. , 

2d Life Guards ftoiv* Regent’s Park 
to Hyde Park. " \ 

The Horse (lufirds from Hyde Park 
to Windsor. 

6tli Diagoon Guards from Cabir to 
i)ublin, r. 


6th Dragoons from Longford to 
Cahir. 

•10th Hussars from Dublm to I.ong- 
ford. \ 

• 17th JDragoons from Ballencollig to 
Dublin, and to Gloucester. 

2d Battalion Grenadier Guards from 

Dublin Porlrnan Street. 

3d Bafi-nlion Grenadier Guards from 
Portnian Street to the Tower. 

1st Battalion Coldstream Guards 
from Westminster to Knight.sbridi.re. 

2d Battalion Coldstream Guards 
frorfi the Tower to Dublin, 

2d Battalion Scoots Fusilier Guards 
from Knight sbrklge to Windsor. 

7th Foot, Reseive Companies, from 
Bristol to Gosport. 

27th Foot from Limerick to Fermoy. 

33d Foot from Portsmouth to 
Weed on. 

35th Foot from Northampton to 
Wcedon. 

81.st Foot from Bo*lton to Dublin. 

85th Foot from Blackburn to l')uhlin. 

88th Foot, Reserve Companies, 
from Jiandguard tort to Chatham. 

90th Foot from Glasgow to Beltast. 

9 1st Foot from Mancliesler to Dub- 
lin, and to Mullingar. 

92d Foot from Limerick to Fermoy, 


GENERAL ORDERS, CTRCLT/ARS, 

. Ac. 

V* NAVY, 
emeu CAR. 

Admiralty, 2d July, 1832. 
DkscuiI’tion of tlic SwoitD Bkuts to be 
lu future M\)rn over the Goat by Com- 
missioned Officers of tlie Royal Navy, 
and Vy other (^flicerS ranking with Com- 
mhsioned Offiijjers. * 

Admii als — Blue Morocco Lcaffier, lined, 
full one incli ami half wide in the Girdle ; 
single, one inch wide, Sword slings or car- 
riages: — the wliole embroidered in Gold 
with Oak leaves and Acorns down* the 
middle, and margined with a .straight line 
near^ each edg»j: — Gilt mountings with 
circular fronts, two inches diameter, Laurel 
eml^issed edges,* (h’owii, Anchor, and Lau- 
rel the centic : — embossed (’arriage 
Buckles, plaiiiL Girdle lhickle.s and Rings, 
the hitter one Ineh and 3-4ths diameter in 
the cbntre, plain Studs under the enniage 
^buckles for the more easily attaching and 
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detaching*ihe Sword— a plain strong* Hook 
attached to the Ring to suvspeiid the Sword 
short. , » 

Captains and C*mniandois. — Black Mo- 
rocco Leather, lined, saino dimensions as^ 

above, embroidered in Gold, wifh three 

straight- lines, omi down the middle and at 
each imugin near the edge: — Clilt mount- 
ings witli circular fronts, with Embossed 
Laurel edges, Ciown and Anemor in the 
centre; plain (’amageiind (in die Buckles, 
with Studs lintel the latter as j^bove, and 
plain (iilt King and Hook. 

Lieuteuanls, and OHlcers ranking with 
tlieni. — likick Morocco Le.it lu i, lined, sfiin^ 
dimensions as above, eaibroideud in Gold, 
with a stuiigbt line near * ach edge : — Gilt 
inonntiugs, the same as the ( aptains. 

Admnals nndicss Bells. — Black Patent 
Leallicr, foil one mcli and half wide in the 
(indie' - Single, onr uk h wn/c, Swoid slings 
or (‘.images : — (iilt inonntmgs with circular 
fronts, two Indies m diameter ; Laurel em- 
bossed edges, (bown, Anchor, and Laurel 
ill the centre; plaiii^C'ari i.igo Buckles and 
Rings, the latter 1 and d-4tlis inches in the 
clear; plain Smds under the c.nri.age 
buckles lor the nioie easily .attaching and 
deracliiiig the Suoid, thereby superseding 
the use of swivels — a plain .stiong Hook 
attached to the Ring to suspend the Sword 
slant. 

Captains and Coinnianders. — As alxive, 
hut with the Crown aid Aiiclior ^nly in the 
ceiitie of Riti ornament, as in th«^ Dress 
Belt. 

Ltentenant.s, &c. — ^^die same as Captains 
in all respects. 

By Command of tlieir Lordships, 

Gr.oiUjK Ef.i.ior. 


PRIZE MOMEY. 

PRIZKS ADVEU'l ISlil) FOR PAYMENT IN THE 
I.ONDON (i.AZEl'lhS, AS HKPUllTKD TO TIIK 
TUK.lSL’IiKli OP THE N VVY, HOWN TO THE 

of jlne^ 1832. 

Bacch.ajile, for four French Gfin-boats 
and Stor^, at Foit St. George, m the 
Bocca de Cattaro, capt, 12 Get. 13. — Pay 
2‘2nd June. — Agt. William Slade, 21, Cecil- 
sheet, Strand. 

(k^sloi,for L’fleieiix, Head money, capt. 
1-1 Jan. 14. — P.iy 30th May. — Agts. VV. and 
K. Chard, 3, CliRonrs Inn. 

Cuiley, for Paragon, H^'ad-money, capt. 
13 Ang. 13. — Pay 30ih May. — Agts. ditto. 

Dr) ad and her Tender, •Wbick Joki^for 
Piiinena, rapt 22 Feb. 31.— Pay on arrival. 
— Agts. F. M. Ominaiuit‘y/aid Son, for Mw. 
King, 22, Nortolk-street, .Strand.* 

Ditto, fur El Marinereto, capt. 25 April; 
31. — Ftiy oa arrival.— Agts. ditto. 


Harpy, for Joshua, capt# lietwetpn 26th 
Oct. and 6th Nov. 30. — Pay 27th March. 
— Agt. John llinxmau, 72, Great Rusbell- 

stiect, Bloomsbury. 

Noith Star, for Tonlnho, capt. 18 June, 

27. — Fay 2Rli May.— A»(t. ditto. 

Ditto, lorTerceira, Riinalia, capt. 20 April, 

28. — Pay ditto. — Agt. ditto. 

Ditto, for Socied uli?, capt. 8 Aug. 28.—- 
Pay ditto. — Agt. ditto. 

bilfo, for l/Aigle, 1)1* IJox, capt. 27 Sept. 
28. — Ikiy »litto. — Agt. ditto. 

jJilto, lor Est^di.i (le Mar, capt. 28 Oct. 
28. — Pay ditto T- Agt ditto. 

Nymph, for Pinagon, lle.id-inonev,*capt. 
13 Aug. i*3.--Pay bOrh M.iy .— Agis.' \V. 
and E. Ch.udjd, tdill'iMd‘.> luu. 

Sparruwliawk, for Jnsliua, Vapt. bciwcon 
28lh Oct. and (ifh i\ov. .30.— P.iy ;Vth 
Maich.--7Vgl Julin liinxniiiu, 72, (ireat 
Ruh'sell-stiei t, Biooinsbiiri. 

S.uacen, tm toui Fieuch Clun-bo.»ts .and 
Stoies, at Foil St, Geoige, ui the Bocca de 
Cattaio, capt. 12 Oct. 13. — Pay 2Jiul June. 
— Agt. W'm. Sl.ide, 21, ( b'cibstreet, .Stiand. 

Accibla amt Ceieb, tor L'Es]ii'i.ince, (apt. 
1 May', 2.S. — P.iy 4tb Nov..H. Pioiioiinced 
to have been a vcsmI ol wUr, and to iiave 
ha(Pon boaid (lO men. 

Ceres, for Spanish National Schooner or 
Gun-t)oat, name unknown. (<4.1. S Feb. 08. 
— Pay 21st Jan. 32. — Ditto bO men. 

Sparrow (hitler, for La llesoiue, c.ipt, 'Stt 
.Vine, 97.— -Pay 4lh July, 31. — Ditfo C‘5 
men. * 

Ditto, for Resource', capt. ^ditto. — Pay 
ditto. — J)itto 8f> men. / 

Tartar, tor L.i Kesolne,.ca[it. ditto — P.ay 
ditto. — Ditto .b') men. 

Ditto, lor Hesouice, cajit. ditto. — 'Pay 
ditto. — i)itlo 85 men. 

Tient, tin Spanish National Schooner or 
Gun. boat, name imkmiwn, capt. S Feb. 98. 
— Pay 2ist Jan. 32. — Ditto .50 iiieii. 


ABSTRA(JT OF, PARLIAMENTARY ' 
PROCEEDINGS CONNECTKD - 
AVJ^ril THE NAVY AND ARMY*. 

House of (Jommons, Aruii. 2. 

And now, Sn, I Iiave come to th.aV por-^ 
tion of my observatiofis wiien I capnot 
lielp^much lameilting that the Right Ho- 
nourable Baionet, the late St*.cretary-at- 
W'ar, fc not in his ylace. Owing to his 
absence, 1 shall rfitt be able to say so much 
as 4 certainly should haye said had he been 
pre5ent. And in those lenuirks which I 
cannot help making, I shall endeavour to 

Continued from p. 42Q, 
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substitute the phrase of the ** War-Office/* 
instead of that of “ the Ilif^ht Honourable 
Baronet.’* I took an opportunity, last year, 
of expressing my disapprobation of old 
soldiers boinf^ indiscriminately allowed, by 

a War-Office cirrular, in reply to their ap- 

l)licati()ns, to take a*sum of money for their 
aniuuil pensu)'# : the result of which, in many 
instances, has been, llnit the money paid has 
been sfpiandered in public-houses, instead of 
being employed figr the jnirpose of conveying 
tile men lo the coloiiii s. Then is no class of 
men so reckless or so Iho'u^litless as these 
old syldit'rs ; and 1 think niat it would not 
bav:^ cost the \V,ir-()iKce much inquiry, to 
have foreseen what would he ttie etlect of 
the leinjitcitioy so imprudently lield out to 
these persons. As I have already statfed, 
tlie result is, that piaiiy of these old men 
are in a state of absolute destitution, and 
300 or dOO iih* 3I have, iu all prohabiUty, 
been ti^ruwn upon their paiishes lor reliei; 
which could not have been the case, if the 
Goveiiiment had not allowed them to make 
this commutation of their pensions, or had 
iloiie it more cautiously ; tor, according to 
Blr. Sliirges Jhnniie’s Act, if any soldier 
comes to the ])ansh for udief. that p.yish 
imim'diately has a claim on his pension. 

hat, then, is the general effect of this 
"Wai-OtHce ciicular ^ For the sake of being 
jihle to introduce to the House a smaller 
Ainii^'^ Kstiniate, the paiishes of Kiigland 
li.v've been burdened in the must unwife 
inannei ;»aml a gerier<d feeling of discon- 
tent and dis|oiti‘'taclion is felt in the army. 
Not can it h^ said that this has been done 
without due warning ; for so lung ago as 
last year, I entreated the l^^te Secretary-at- 
Wat to take other, and moie advisable 
btens. His ]\lajesly’s (ioveinmeiit does 
not seem to have paid attention to 4he 
truth of this ])roposition, — that a system 
may, theoretically, look very well upon pa- 
‘ per, but woikvery ill in practice; such has 
been th& case here. Besides, Sir, I wish 
to ask by what right, or on what authority 
*is it, that the Secretary at-\Viir issues a 
circular order, depiiviiig the soldier of those 
advantages which liave been granted to 
liim by his Majesty’s Regulation, apj^oved 
and signed by the Knig'*^ In the event of 
the si^ldier becoming a settler, according 
to the ddtli ailicJe of the Regulation, it is 
proyjded, that wlieiT grants of land, in ad- 
flition to a free discharge,* can be nin^Je in 
the colonies, the precise terms* of the grant 
shall he clearly explained to the **soldier 
befoie ho receives his disc^iarge ; and tjiat 
when he shall hi^ve been residing tlflree 
months on his grant, and hove been* ac- 
tively employ ed m clearing the ‘ground, a 
quarter’s pension, at fit/, a-day, shall be pai4 
to him, \Tbich amount may be renewed 


from time to time, at the discretion of the 
Governor of the province, provided that, 
iii’the whole, it does not exceed one year’s. 
The propriety of that R^igiilation has been 
jcorroborijted by the Lieiitenant-(TOveiiiur of 
Upper Canada ; fur, m a letter fiom «ir John 
ColboriietcTnie, dated Apiil, 1830, he says — 

“ I an^persu.ided that the soldier should 
be eiicoui^ed lo purchase his discharge. 
A caieful man in this jirovnice might save 
money; his ])l.ice may he siq>plied by a 
recTuit forilO/., and if he has 10/. (o start 
with, he will do very well. The deseitors 
hero me disgracefully numerous; luit if 
encouragement was held out to the soldiers 
to settle, 1 am per.suaded that the men 
would stop, for it would not be woitli their 
while to run the risk of di selling, if a pios- 
pect was held out to them of obtaining 
their dischargij.” 

This mnnioii was confiimed by .i letter 
from.^1^ ' Assistant-Adjiitant-Cii-rei.il of 
Lower f km ada ; and if this indulgence, if 
this aid of ^ifL a-d.iy, was thought necessary 
to enable a dischaiged^uliher to live hel’ore 
the fruits of his labour could he re qicd. m by 
was it refused to tlie older and mo.e inliiin 
soldiei, who, by selling his vested nglit, h id 
not only a better claim hut had a greater 
necessity from hfs age to this relief And 
now, Sir, let me ask, what h<is taken place ? 
Attcr entering my protest last year against 
the plan of the late Seciet.ny-at AVar, I 
find on tl) » *21 st of June, 1 83 1 , .i leiJer from 
the WWr-Office, in winch it is stated, tliat 
no suldier is to go fuyn this country to the 
colonies with a promise of land. In nddi- 
tioii to which, this letter does not con- 
tain one word relative to the allowance of 
{)(!. a-dJly, to wdiich I alt<udi the gu-alest 
importance; s^jthat it ajipeais that the re- 
gulations of the late Secietarj-at-\Var aie 
not only contrary to those of his pi edece-sors, 
111 this respect, hut entiudy loses sight ot the 
promise made in the name of his Majesty, 
that additional advantages shall he allowed 
to the soldier in the event of his becoming 
a settler. I can assure»tlie House, fliat 
what 1 am now stating is no ii'uv opinion 
of mine. In a letter wliieli l^addressed 
to my Right Honourable Fiieiul, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in May, 1 830, 
1 state — ^ 

“ 1 cannot comimite the. pension be- 
cause it is difficult to secure the parish ; 
for as the law now stands, if the pensioner 
becomes a paiipw, the parish is entitled to 
receive his pension.” 

Ajid ill another letter to the late Secretary 
fortho Colonies, plated June, 1830, 1 state 
the same thiy^ besides which the same 
argument wjis made use of by me last year 
inAhls House; and I, therefore, contend 
.that the Gover ament has now no light to 
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complaiiif'of my bringing ♦his question for- 

w.'iirl. I shall now .show Honourable Gen- 
tUMiien that 1 have abundant proof of 4he 
ill effects of fhes* commutations; for in- 
^tance, seventy-e‘ight pensioners were tp 
have gone by tlie Hebe to Quebec ; the 
vessel, however, sailed >vithou1> them, and 
tlie c.ii)l.uii received 459/. forfeit-money, — 
♦ he men having refused to enj^>ark ; on 
hoard another vessel, the Mt/if, 102 pen- 
sioners were to have embarkfed ; the captain, 
in that instance, received 450/. forfeit. The 
(Mjitaiii of the Scte/fcr, bound for Australia, 
u'cinved, in the same way, 200/. forfeit 
Tlie cantani of the Si vettigny 120/.* In 
slant, without troubling the House with 
fuither details, I am able to state that this 
avaricious speed on the part of the Govern- 
ment has been the means of putting about 
loOi'/. in the pockets of vaiioiis captains, 
and of leaving about 400 or 500 men in a 
itatc of extreme destitution; indeed, 1 mi- 
(It'i stand ,ihea<lythat thirty or foity parishes 
have made application to Chelsea Jlospiral, 
and that the answer given has been, that 
the men have sold ttieir pensions, and have 
no iurther claim. 

In order that I might not be proceeding 
on vague giounds, 1 have made some in- 
quiries with respect to inyfoiiner regiment, 
and I will take the liberty of stating to the 
House the cases of some of those who have 
foolishly aceeded to the delusive ojlers of 
tlie V^ ai-t )tHce. One case is tliqf of a man 
of the name (/f Howling, who v%as dis- 
thaiged for consuin^ilion. This man did 
not embark ; he has expended every farthing 
of the money, and he is now in a st.ite of 
luin. Another man was utterly unfit for 
emigration, for he ha<l a diseased k;g, and 
a emit I ;u ted arm; anothw man blind; 
another man had lost his leg. Another 
case IS llial of \Vilham Gray, of the Grena- 
dier Guards, who was discharged for de- 
fective sight in 1821, and who is fifty-eight 
jears of age. 

Ill my opinion the extreme age for emi- 
gration is forty-lkrej but I understand that 
the Govmiment has allowed 70(f men to 
emigrate' who are past fifty, 100 past sixty, 
G or 7 aCpast seventy, and actually 1 at 
juist eighty years of age. Let me, however, 
go hack to the case ot Gray ; he has a wife 
and four childreii ; he received 22/. for liis 
pcns’um ; ho was to pay 12/. C)s. for his pas- 
sage, that money was forfeited because his 
\.ile refused to go. The ^laii himself, af- 
teiwards, w'i»s willing to go, but the War- 
Olhce would not let him •'•emi grate, upless 
Ids wife went with him. Subsequently the 
woman, believing that shje had ruined her 
husband and her childfeiv attempted to 
destroy herself. At present adversity has 
broken her desire to remain in her own 


country, and she and her husband are ready 
to go; but now the War-Office says, 

\es, you may go, but you must find the 
12/. which was forfeited to the captain.” 
Is this the way in which British BoUhers, 
after twenty years* service, ought to be 
treated? This man, Gray, bore an excel- 
lent character. 1 know thi^ he served in 
the Peninsula, and I believe that he served 
in Flanders. Surely, then, the \V ar-Ofiice 
will do well to rc-consideiVhlsc.ise, as well as 
many others, more especially as the men 
may be made ^ refund by only allowing 
them half peiftioiis, till the commujtatum 
money advanced to them is refunded, by 
which means the public will lose nothing. 
I am not sui-jirised that mgi who, in war, 
are ready for the forlorn hope, or for any 
desperate service, reckl(;,ss of consequences, 
should, in peace, be ready to emigr.Lte. 
But what I ask is, ought^be War-OtUce to 
have been a party to this plan? •Ought 
not tlie -Office to have taken fnither 
and better precautions in favour of tlie old 
soldier? 1 protest against such a proceed- 
ing on the ])ait of the army ; it is a pioceed- 
iiig which cannot redound to the honour of 
Goveinment; it is unjust’ towauls the pa- 
lisltes; it is discreditable to the Ministry; 
it is converting the War-Office to a bro- 
ker’s office, to ilrive haul bargains with old 
soldiers ; and it is highly mjurious to tlip 
character, the spirit, and tlic best interests 
pf the King's service. ’ 

1 have ndi fuither observations With which 
to tioublc the House, excejit Jo state that 
I intend to call lor returns v\ Inch vaIU piovc 
th ^5 statement I have made, after which I 
shall probably move some resolutions de- 
claratory of wifat I think ought to laf the 
seiitimeiits of the House on the suliject ; 
or,^f 1 should lie beaten in that, and tjiat 
other steps to remedy this mischievous sys- 
tem be not adopted by the Government, 1 
shall move for leave to bring in.a Bill to 
replace these men in the posiHon hi v^hich 
they v^er» before this commutation v^as 
alluw'ed. ' ' 

Sir John Ilobhduse regretted thctabseifce 
of tlie late Secret a ry-at- War, who was 
muclj better able than he to give an ausw er 
to the statement just made. 

As the Gallant Officer did^givc notice oi 
his intention, and as that notice w'as |)laced 
on the Orders of the H\;use, I should )iave 
thoip^ht that it rtnist have been obvious to 
iny predecessor, that he would be the fittest 
per.sorf to give an answer to the remarks 
that would arise'flpo'n this notice. How- 
ever, as the Honourable Baromt is not here 
to inswer (tir himself, I must endeavour to 
say a few words /an the subject. In the 
first place, I beg to say that I am as deeply 
impressed as the Gallai^t Officerwean be o{ 
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the ji^reat importance of attonilinj; io the 
of t)ie army ; anil thfni<rh 1 have 
not like him had the ^ood lortime of ren- 
clerinjr service in that capacity to the comi- 
try, yet no man can have a stroiijrer feelinj^ 
of the meiit of the anny in the tiehl, or of 
tlie necessity of in^kiu^ proper provision 
for it out of the* field. 1 do not know that 
it will he iiecfissaiy dfor me to make much 
allusion to the dillL'rent warrants to which 
the Gallant Ofllcer has alluded. With re- 
spect to the two ffi'st parts of his own war- 
rant of I believe that no doubt can lie 
entertained as to their ■ilifty; but, with 
respect to the third part, I may be allowed 
to Sky, — more especially as th« Gallant 
Officer has lumself alluded to a difference 
of opinion onkhe subject, — that it appears 
e\tremely questionable, whether that part 
of the warrant is'founded on a system 
likely to piove f^ononiical to the public 
purse. ^ 

Tlie qucr-ition is as to the saving which 
arises 1‘iom granting a reduced pension at 
twenty-one } ears, instead of waiting until 
aftei twenty-four years’ service. The clia nee 
of getting lid of pensioners at the peiiod of 
life at wliich soldiers are discharged — and 
I must say that I arn extremely soir}# to 
speak on the subject luthis almost inhum.rn 
niaiiiiei — i?* nut sullicioutly great to iimke 
it woitli while, on that account, to make 
tde difference lietween the tw enty-onc years 
and tuventj-fonr 3'ears’ service. 1 am, 
howe\er, by no ine.ins quite clc-ir as to the* 
result of the jiKpmy that is going on on 
this subj.'cl ; 'but if, on looking to the facts 
of the case, il should appear that tlu; pub- 
lic aie nut gainers,’ a cliange will be made, 

I know that sui opinion at jreseiit obtains 
in the ^Vai-Offlcv, that it i'> doubtful wdie- 
tlicr»tliis pait of the plan of the Itight IIo- 
iioufable (jcatleman is so beneficial tolffc 
public as it was at first thought it would 
,be. 1 am leady to admit that for some 
time it wa*s lound advantageous ; but I am 
nuw suiiy to lie obliged to ohserve, that 
i;ci>i‘ntly ibeie has been a coiisideiablc iii- 
cieaso 111 the ]'eiisu)u-list, *v. hich has been 
iMipuled lu tlie operation of tlie legulalioii 
of the Right Iloiumiable and Gallant (Kli- 
rci. Tile number of pensions, in thellftter 
^ art of 1831, docs not iieaily tally with the 
mmibi'i^as quoted by the Right Uonouialde 
(Teiitlemaii, as haviii^^been gianted in that 
year.' 1 admit that, iii the first half 3 ear 
of 1S31, as compared with pi ey ions ye&rs, 
'there had been a deciease; but inthejatter 
part of the year there vxis great increase. 
In the first six months of that year, frJ7 
pensions were grantifed ; in tlie latter lulf 
year 1484, making a total of which 

greatly exceeds the nuniller stated by the 
Jii^ht Honourable Baronet. I should con- 


ceive that the Right Ilonourabie Gentle- 
man made his calculations in the first six 
mtiiiths. 

Sir Henry Ilardingc.—J took the average 
of the five years previous^!) iny going into 
fifFice ; aAd 1 then took the period after this 
regulation vtas in force, including us much 
of 1831 as I had the Returns for. 

Sir JolAi liobhoiise. — 1 believe that the 
Returns forH,lie latter part of the year were 
not furnished Until very receiitl3\ After 
this preliminary statement, 1 feel it neces- 
sary to allude more particnlail3' to some of 
the observations that fell tiom the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. In the fust place, 
with respect to the commutation of the 
pensions of the vetefans, which has been 
so much dwelt on by the Right Ilonourahle 
Gentleman, 1 do not cpiite uinlerstaiid how 
he has arrived at the numbers. Tlie Re- 
turns at the ^VHr-Gffice are 011I3’’ 15S1. 

Sir Henry Ilaidinge. — Is rrelaiul in- 
cluded ? 

Sir John Hobhoiise. — I believe that Ire- 
land is included. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman, however, sahl that the number 
amounted to ‘JOOO. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge. — I believe, if the 
Right Honourable (itMitlenuiii WjII relei to 
the Noble Loid thePii} mas'er uf tbe Forci''!, 
he will find that upwaids of Lbif)() of liie 
pensions of these vtteians h:ue bei‘ii eoni- 
mnted, and paid by the (kminiissionoi's of 
Chelsea Hospital. Indeed, I bebeve the 
tine number IS JJOO ; hut as I wished to 
be within the mark, 1 s.ud ‘JUUO.'* 

Sir John Ilobhousi?. — From tlie docu- 
ments which I have before me, this a])peiirs 
to me much more than the number ai.!ually 
cominiitficl. At a 113' rate, I La lieve man v 
of those persons were anxious to avail 
themselves of ttns, and tlie}’’ weie allowed 
to do so. 1 believe, indeed, that th/ (’o'o- 
iiial Office were not piepared to take in-Tc 
at tliat j^time. I admit th.it it is to be la- 
mented that the cunimutation money v.is 
given to those men, as many of them in.ide 
a most improper use of it.^aiid, iiistead of 
going to the colony, tlie^ wmsted it in pio- 
fiigacy and dissipation. It sliou'ff, how- 
ever, be taken into consideration, tout men 
brought from all paits to the mm.edi.ite 
vicinit}’ of London — and inoie e.p* 1 1 
soldiers released from the aheek ot sti et 
control — were nut likely to iie ibe nf^ist 
strict in their conduct, I am an. >. re, .also, 
that many bad men, who would take :ul- 
vantage of anything, availed themselves of 
this arrangement,, to act in the manner de- 
scribiAl by the Right Honoiuahle (Gentle- 
man. *1 believe •several of these men 
escaped from tWk sfliips w'hen on the point 
of suilijig, and there is no doubt, as .stated 
by tlie Right Honouiable and Gallant Offi- 
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cer, tliatiYhen their money was expended, 

they I'ccaine chargeable to their parishea. 
If the ciicumstaiices should turn 
described, I do nt^: deny that the Govern- 
ment ouj'ht to do something ; at the same 
time, from tlie iiiformation lecei^ed at thi^ 
War-Office, 1 have no reasop to believe 
that the number of pensioners who have 
becomu chavgeablu to the paiisiliea is so 
great as has been stated. # 

J have a Returti fiom some parishes, and 
accoiding to that, the total numher appears 
to be ^^e^ell, and among them fwo or three 
of the cases allude<l to by the Right Ilo* 
iiourahle Gentleman. If, however, it should^ 
appear on examination that the parishes 
have been so burdened, T can only say, 
that as at present advi>ed, I sball take the 
same view of the case as the Gallant Offi- 
cer. Of course I do not pledge myself to 
anything, but I will inquire* into the ca««e ; 
and if it should appear that the number is 
as great as lias been staled, the subject 
must be taken into consideration, to see 
whether some remedy cannot be applied. 
I will add, howevei', to this statement, that 
as soon as the W^ar-Office was first made 
acquainted with these ciicumstnnces, they 
adopte<l much more precise regulations. I 
cannot, however, think that any blame is 
attrilmtalile to the War-Office in conse- 
quence of the conduct of these men, for it 
is impossible for the ingenuity of man to 
devise legulations which had and wicked 
men would not endeavour to e?ca^ from. 
1 have before mo a Return of the number 
of cuhes, in winch \t has been discovered 
that sokliers applying for {lensions have 
sent in fdse affidavits of their ages and of 
the jieriods of service. The remedy, for this 
evil must of course rest with the War- 
(Jtlice, nnd 1 have no doubt that such regu- 
lations will be framed as to prevent the re- 
currence of this. There is no doubt, also, 
that the regulations, as to the granting 
pension^', require some alteration. I be- 
lieve, from the documents on the Table of 
the Hou^-c, that the average ago of those 
who commuted fheSe pensions is fiprty-five : 
the quej^Tion is, whether this is not too early 
an age. •It was suggested tliat the average 
age should be sixty, but it appears to me 
that that ^^would be too late in life — and 
ihoie e»peciall)E in the life of a soldier — ^to 
hecoine a settler in a foreign country. It 
is obvious, however, that whatever alter- 
ations or new arrangements may be made 
in this service, the War-(5ffice cannot have 
any other intention tha^ to consider the 
interests of the soldier and of the country. 
Indeed, these interests may be coilsidered 
as one ; for, of course, uAy tiling which tends 
fo increase the efficiency ot the service 
wet be advantageous to the country, * 


With respect to the pensionerB who wore 
sent out to Canada for the purpose of being 
located, it appears, from letters recently re- 
ceived at the Colonial-Office, that they were 
going on extremely well, and had conducted 
themselves with the greatest propiiety since 
they had been sent tq, those settlements. 

I believe when they first blnded they were 
guilty of some irregulcrilies'‘and excesses; 
but this perhaps might be anticipated from 
this class of persons after a long and tedi- 
ous voyage; but since tllat lime they have 
conducted themselves with great steadi- 
ness. The grilp^est caution was exercised 
towards those persons who were mote re- 
cently sent out, and great care was titkeu 
not to hold out expectations which ctuld 
not lie realized. We foinuKthat many of 
the men who were fiist sent out anticipated 
that they were to receivtTallotments of land, 
of a quality similar to thaj^around London; 
and they weie greatly disa])poiii^cd, on 
arriving at (Janada, to find th.it tlie Lnd to 
be given to them was forest land. Tlie 
Colonial-Office have, in consequence of 
this, recently determined not to make 
grants of lands to pensioners who com- 
mute their pensions in this countiy, as it 
wai; considered to be often productive of 
evil and disappointment to hold out too 
great an inducement to the pensioners to 
commute their pensions. 

1 do not know whether the Right Ilrf- 
nourablc Gentleman thinks it necessary tor 
^ne to enter into further details on tins sul)- 
ject. In conclusion, I can only repeat, that 
the War-Office hopes that every exertion 
will be used in tliose parts to improve the 
situation of the soldier, 'as fur as can con- 
sistently bo dme, — at the same time, that 
efiectual checks are adopUd to prevent the 
commission of fraud. I tiusttliat tho in- 
tefbsts of the soldier will be luokial aftej* as 
they ought to be, as, by doing so, an im- 
portant service will be rendered to the pub-, 
lie. I will only add, that if tl\e present 
regulations should appear ohjertionabh’, I 
am sure* both the Goveinineut and the 
War-Office would be happy to attend to 
any suggestioiiH of the Right Hdnourable 
and Gallant Officer, or of any other com- 
pehmt authority. 

Mr. Hume could not coincide in th^* 
opinions of Sir H. Ilardinge with respect 
to commutations of pensions. Ho con- 
sideied that every inducement ought' to be 
heM' out to nensiwiers to settle in the British 
colonbis. Ho complained of the extrava-' 
gant manner in.wliich pensions had been 
gjanted since 1814 ; and he should he glad 
to» know from the Paymaster-General if 
steps half been taken to punish those offi- 
cers who had cotin ived at the grauting of 
improper pensions ? He was also of opU 
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nion that pensions in timo» of jieace shonld 

not LtJ {rranted on tlie samo terms as in 
tmios of war. lie cou>i(.ero(l that to re- 
place men on the Pension List, who had 
commuted their pensions, would be to en- 
courage fraud. 

Lord John Riis'-^dl. — In answ'er to the 
question of the rionourahle Member,! have 
only to sav,tli¥it the^inp.iry he has alluded 
to IS not yet finished, hut I believe it will 
be completed in the coiivsi of a few weeks ; 
of couise, until ifien, it will he impossible 
to adojd any measure on the subject. In 
the couise of tlie lahoiirs,'^)f this Court of 
Iii(piW'j,it has been discoveied that many 
soldiers have had pensions j«[ianied to them 
whose lime of service wuis ialsely stated in 
their disc)»ai:;t?s\ Witli lespect to the coin- 
mandui^ otiiceis of le^lmints conuiviufr at 

this ‘practice, 1 do 'not know that any such 
case has been d^scoveii'd ; hut there un- 
douhtially has been {t;i eat carelessness with 
regiol to this matter. Ti e Honourable 
Genilenian suj^Ljested that there should he 
a dilleienco I'etween the pent>ions granted 
in limes of w.u ami jieace; hut if the Ho- 
nourable Ciendeiiuin hud seen the state of 
the leguuenta when they ictui ned fmm our 
foieuru possessions, such as the loiiia;j Is- 
lands, Itlalta, or tlie West Judies, and was 
awaie of tlie suffeuiit's the soldieis had to 
imdei^o 111 tliose ]iliU‘e'., lie would not think 
a dilleieiiec of tliis soit shoidd he made. 
I tnvst that no proposition of this iiatine 
will e\ei he s uictioiied by the Ilyuse, or tli.ft 
the sii^i^cstiou will ever he acted upon in 
our se.v.cc.* I am sine tliat the severe 
service tliat some of our legiinents have to 
imdeigo in our foreign possesvioos, is ecpial 
to aji} tiling that they suff'eiin time of war, 
VYiih respect*to the Pension List, 1 have 
ncr'doiilit that the reuulaiions adopted in 
1829. h\ the Piglit Honourable and Ct.d- 
lant Officer, while Secretarj-at-War, will 
, tend in.Ueindlv to the leduction of the Pen- 
sion Lisl* I think that the plan of giving 
coiulitioual ])ensions for one or two yeais 
, instead of for lii'r, will prevent many men 
from liecomnig a hurdew on their countr)’^, 
and will enable them to return to their du- 
ties with re-estahhshed health. Of coiuse, 
howevi'v, on tliis, as on otlier matters, a 
considerable disci etiunary jiower must he 
left ti#the SeiVet.iry-at'War. With respect 
to those men whose.pensioiis are commuted, 
I \Vlll trouble the House with only one or 
two observations. The ex]'eitsc of passage 
was greater than W'as stateil b]r tlu| Right 
Honmuahle CientlenKin, and a larger pro- 
poitiunwas defrayed by the public, J’he 
Honourable Memliir for Middlesex isw»ong 
in supposing that the whole of ^he commu- 
tation-money was paiil to the pensioners in 
'londua. A third, of the money was given 


to each pensioner in London ; a • third was 

given to each mail by the master of the 

vessel on his binding in Canad.i, and tho 
remainder on his settlii^. I Cannot help 
thinking, that if this plfcn had been judi- 
tiously dtted upon, it would have been be- 
ueRcial both to the soldiers and the colony. 
It is not, however, surprising, when we 
consider iiie general character and habits of 
soldiers, thvt many of tliem did not beli.ive 
with that degrue of propriety which could 
have been wished, but it is gratif\ ing to hear 
that since Tlieir arrival their beh.ivioiir haa 
been exemplary in .a high degree. 

1» concur in opinion with tlie Gallant 
General, that a consiilerahle degree of the 
inconvenience aiose*from not giving the 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital a 
greater Ciintiol. The Secret aiy -at- War 
alone had the power of granting jiensions, 
and the only tiling that was done at CJiel- 
sea was to pay them. I think that the 
Commissioners at Chelsea should have the 
]Hiwer of remedying abuses when they dis- 
cover them, instead of being obliged to ap- 
ply to the War Office^ on the subject. 1 
agree also with the Houoiirahle Alember 
for Tdiddlesex, tli.it great caution ought to 
be exercised in giving new pensions to these 
men, who squandered in so shameful a 
manner the money which they had received 
to go abroad 1 think that, if this couise 
were pursued, it would aflind a very had 
example. 1 think that one of the great 
advantages of tlie present mode of p<»ying 
pensiu'fis to tho'*e men who have served 
their countiy so long Is, that they are still 
continued under tlie control of the Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, who have the 
power ^f withdrawing these pensions in 
case of misbehaviour. I shall only add, 
that I quite .tgree with that part of the 
statement of the Right Honourable and 
Gallant Gentleman, in which he stated 
that no army in the woild had to perfoim 
such severe service as the army of Knghind. 
I think, theiefore, that they aie entitU-d to 
the consideiatioii of the House, and that no 
time ca* he ill bestoweft in coiisideiing what 
measiire.s c.in he adoptuil, so tlnlt the sol- 
diers may end their days as cotrrfortably as 
possible. 

Sir A. Dalvymple — I entirely concur 
with the Ilonoiirahle Member for Middle- 
sex, that tlie country is und'er the greatest 
obligations to my Right llonoiiiable Friend 
for the admirahie aiTangeiiients he ini re- 
duced into the’*VVar Office. I think also 
that the observations respecting the com- 
miiftition of the pensions maile by niy 
Right Honourable Friend, are deserving of 
the most .seriduif attention. The present 
rc^iJations* are, of course, founded iijion 
those of Mr. Windham, which were called 
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into operation in 1806. That distinguished 
man was well acquainted with human na> 
tint*, and therefore exerted himself to pro- 
tect the soldier fre^m the oppression of the 
War Office by tlVose regulations. It uj)- 
pears, however, that the rate of (^6inmuta- 
tion IS directly in opposition to* those regu- 
lations. It appears that according to the 
arrangements of the present Got^ernment, 
the commutation-money given^fo the sol- 
dier for his pension, at any lieriod of life, is 
equal to only four years’ payn^ents of his 
annuity. 1 do not believe that this is act- 
ing upon a fair principle, notwithstanding 
this commutation is accompanied with ,a 
grant of land in the (hinadas. It appears, 
however, that this grant is not to be con- 
tinued, and, consequently, the value of the 
commutation is diminished. With respect 
to those who, after havin^j availed them- 
selves of the offer to commute for their 
pensions, refused to go to Canada, I think 
the Right Honourable Gentleman has not 
stated anything like the real number. I 
went this morning to the vestry-clerk of the 
parish in which 1 reside—namely, St. 
George's, Ilanover-square, — and asked him 
whetlier there were any army-[)ensioners 
dependent on the parish j and he informed 
me that there were twelve or fourteen solely 
dependent on the parish, whose pensions 
had been commuted. 1 was also informed, 
that relief was often given to persons in the 
expectation of obtaining romuner^ition at the 
W ar Office, but on going there it ^yas not 
at all uncommon to find that the pensions 
had been commuted! The parish autho- 
rities are informed, that they have taken 
their money and are no longer pensioners. 
I must say, however, that I think thjse who 
have commuted their pensions have been 
treated harshly, as many of them have re- 
ceived only 1 2/. out of 40/ , at which sum 
they agreed to commute their pensions. I 
think, at least — and I am 'sure that the 
Honourable Member for Middlesex will 
agiee in this — tliat the men ought to re- 
ceive the reinuiK'^ation of the 40/. 

Sir George Murray, — 1 will iioC detain 
the Houfe more than a very few minutes. 
I think thht the principle of encouraging 
the emigration of soldiers is good and wise, 
but it re(piires the strictest care and manage- 
ment. 1 r sliould be recollected, that during 
the greater part of their lives, everything is 
provided for the soldiers, even to their food ; 
and, therefore, it is not sunirisiiigthat they 
should be improvident when left to them- 
selves. It is not to me su matter of pto- 
nishment that these men should squander 
the commutation-money they received for 
their pensions, for most would think 

that the sums they received were inexhaust- 
ible. 1 have always considered the plan of 


commutation tolic most excellent, when it 
can be combined with settling the pension- 
ers in Canada. 1 think that a more bene- 
ficial class of settlers cahnot be sent out to 
the colonies than these military settlers, I 
do not see why the system of making grants 
of land in the colonies lo this class of per- 
sons should not be greatly extended, for I 
am sure that it might^be managed in such 
a way as to tend to the advantage and de- 
fence of the colony, li^ Canada, for in- 
stance, they might bo placed in the weakest 
points, or those districts most open to attack, 
for instance on Rie shores of Lake Ontario. 
If this plan were acted upon to any extent, 
you would* have military colonies in tliose 
districts most open to the incursions of’ an 
enemy. 1 was glad to hear the Right Ilo- 
uourable Secretary state that he was satis- 
fied that the interests ot the army and the 
public were the same, and. I am convinced 
that no regulation could be adoptecU which 
is injurious to the army that would not 
also prove detrimental to the public, 

I cannot sit downXvithout also expressing 
my satisfaction at hearing the observations 
which fell from the Noble Loid, relative to 
the nature of the services performed by the 
Brit.sh army. As regards the arm\, we 
may always be said to be in a statu of war- 
faie,* for regiments are constantly being 
moved from place to place, and may be cal- 
led upon, at a very few hours’ notice, lo'de- 
art to the most distant parts of the vl'orld. 
am sure 'that the country will, never be 
induced to sanction the withhoblmg pen- 
sions to men unless in time wai ; fur it 
is obvious that the service, in periods of 
peace, is almost equally arduous and dan- 
gerous in ourf6i*eign possessions as it is in 
time of war. ' 

JJoloiiel Maberly. — I cannot agieo v!;illi 
all the observations that have fallen from 
my Right Honourable and Gallant Fiiend 
opposite. 1 do not think that it is expedi- ' 
ent to appeal to the passions on ir topic of 
this nature*. I recollect that there are two 
sides of this question, and that the inleiests' 
of others besides the soldiois should lie con- 
sulted. The pension-list is most eiioi moos ; 
and ^f it goes on increasing at the rate it 
has increased for some years past, it will, I 
fear, become a question in this House, whe-^ 
ther we shall be able to keL*p^Ip a stailding 
army. My Honourable- Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, has more than once re- 
comhiended .that the Militia .should be 
called Cut more frequently, and even that that 
force should be iticrefised, so that we might 
berable to dispense with a portion of our 
regSilar trqpps. This is in consequence of 
the enormous charge of the dead weight ; 
and I fear tliat if this is not soon dimi- 
nished^ a feeling in favovr of sonvi arrange- 
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tnent of this nature will become more 
general throughout the country. If. by the 
adoption of any plan of this nature, we 
should lessen the efficiency of the standing 
army, we shall expose ourselves to the at- 
tacks of other nations, and lose all tha^ 
influence we at present possess. 

With respect to the arrangements intro- 
duced, as to ‘pensions, by the Right Ho- 
nourable jJlid Gitllant Gentleman, I am 
sure no one can appreciate the value of 
them more than 1 do, and 1 can speak 
practically, as me commanding-officer of a 
regiment. I trust, however, that no time 
will be lost before eih|ient measures are 
tak'eii to reduce this enormous burden. At 
present, the amount of tliesfe pensions is 
ahovo 1 GO, 000/., being about one-fourth of 
the arn^ estimates. I have heard many mili- 
tary officers assert, that if this evil goes on, 
it would be better not to allow any pensions 
than to run tb^ chance of dimiuishing the 
effi(^^'ncy of the British army. 

I think that the system of allowing sol- 
diers to commute their pensions, for the pur- 
pose of settling in tl# colonies, is most ex- 
cellent, and I hope that it will not be lost 
sight of; but that such arrangements will 
be made, as I'o prevent the recurience of 
the unfortunate circumstances whicli#have 
been alluded to. My Honourable Friend, 
the ]\Iember for Middlesex, said he did not 
think that, even if a jiensioner is between 
‘sixty and seventy, and has a family, he 
should not be allowed to commute bis pen- 
sion and settle in the colonics, I do not 
dissent iiom this; but, of course, the cir- 
cuinstances^f each case must be taken into 
consideration ; and I think it would be 
found, in most instances, tlnit these men do 
not generally go out for tlil purpose of pro- 
viding for thediselves, but rather with the 
hi^ie of making some provision for t^eir 
posterity. I am convinced that, if proper 
care be taken, this plan may be made most 
beneficii^l to the settlers — most beneficial to 
the parish, by taking off' the wives and fa- 
milies of these peusioiiers-— mos^^ beneficial 
tj the country, in diminishing our present 
superfluous population — Sind most beneficial 
to the colony, in adding a most useful class 
of settlers, both in a civil and inilitary^uint 
of view. 1 trust that any partial failure 
A’ill not induce inyUightllonourableFiiend 
to n'tandoii ’entirely this most useful 
scheme. • 

M*r. Gonlburn. — I ceihiinly heard ^with 
some surprise the Gallant (Mficer charge 
my Right Honourable and GalUut Friend 
with endeavouring to \sxcite the passion^ of 
the House. I am satisfied that my Right 
llonourable Frieml had no iytentioir of 
doing So ; but it is impossible to touch upon 
this subject, without, in some degree, ex- 
’ U, S'JjvaN# No. 45. Auo. 1832« 


citing the sympathiei? of all. The Gallant 
Officer truly said that, if the Fension List 
is allowed to go on increasing, as it has 
idone since the peace, it wilUbe impossible 
for the country to (^ntiiiue to bear tho 
weigl^ of the present efficient standing 
army. I think that the comluct of my 
Right Honourable and Gallant Friend, 
when Jie was in office, at once shows that 
he was not indifferent to this subject. I 
am sure the Gallant Officer will admit that 
my Right Honourable Friend everted him- 
self gren^ly to promote this object; but he 
is desirous that we should do so by means 
which are not luilile to the objections which 
ciAi he urged against the present plan. He 
objects to huldiiii^ out an inducement to 
the soldiers to part with their pensions, at 
a price much less than their value. He does 
not object to the principle of commutation ; 
he objects to Jhe manner in which it is car- 
ried into effect. At present, you tell the 
soldier that he shall not sell his pension to 
the man who will give liim the full value 
for it, but that he shall sell it to the Go- 
vernment, who will pot do so. I, there- 
fore, agree with my Right Honourable 
Fiiend in his objection. 1 understand, also, 
that the amount of the com mutation has 
recently been diminished, as now no grants 
of land ill the colonies are allowed; so that 
if a man is desirous of commuting his pen- 
sion, he must do it at a great sacrifice. I 
am convinced that a system of this nature 
might b»» adopted, whicli would, at the 
saine^ime, be beneficial to the soldier and 
tlie country ; but th|f present plan, as has 
been clearly shown 1>\^ my Right Ilonoura- 
ble Friend, is manifestly unjust. 

Colonel Kvans. — I do not think that the 
Nohle»Lord has answered the observations 
of my Hoiiouyible Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex, relative to making a distinotion 
between times of peace and war, as to the 
granting of pensions. The Noble Lord 
said that many regiments return from un- 
healthy climates ; in cases of this sort an 
exception might be made ; but I do not 
think the rule should geneial. 

LordViscoiml Howick. — The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman has stalej that the 
soldiers have been defrauded ofa jiart of their 
commutation money, in consetpieiice of not 
having the grants of land in the colonies 
continued to them. Now, I am at a ilosa 
to understiind how tins objeclion can be 
urged, as the soldiers now will liave grants 
of land made ti* them if they proceed as 
other settlers to Canada. The reason why 
the ^rmer systetn of giving each of these 
men ^ants of fif^ acres each was not con- 
tinued, was bei^aitfe tlie greater portion of 
them had not, when they arrived at the 
place *of their destination, sufficient capital 
. 2 0 
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to cultivate the graii^. It was considereU, 
therefoie, tlfat the tempting otter of this 
grant made men go upon a more desperate 
enterprise, without being sufficiently awards 
of tlm nature of thucditticulties they had to 

contend with. It appeared that most of 

these pensioners who went wit from this 
country, anticipated that they should re- 
ceive grants of cleared land tit for imme- 
diate cultivation — land such as is cihtivated 
in Kngland; but when i hey founifthat only 
forest land was granted to tltem, they ma- 
nifested great surprise, and appeared to 
think that they hud been deceived. The 
Right Honourable and Gallant Gentleman 
said tliat by pursuing this plan military co'»o- . 
nies might be fnrmed at the western points 
of our possessions ; but 1 fear that we never 
could send out a sufficient number of men 
to make this suggestion available to any 
extent. Accouhng to a despatch from 
Quebec, of November 24th, the general 
coudnet of these ineu has been excellent ; 
and although some slight excesses occurred 
on their landing, no other complaints had 
been made against tl^m. 

Mr. Goulburu. — Of course the grant of 
land was a part of the commutation ; for a 
soldier would hardly commute liis pension 
for four } ears’ purchase without this grant. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the Ch.ur — 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, — I am sure 
that the House will agree with that the 
declar.itiou of the Right Honourably Gen- 
tleman IS satisfactory as far as it goes, 
and that this discussion will have produced 
some beiietici.d results, if it causes justice 
to be done to some of these individuals, as 
in the case of Giay, and makes the Govern- 
ment more careful and more^humane in the 
mode of commuting pensions ; more par- 
liculiirly as it is admitted by the Right 
Honourable Raronet that sufficient precau- 
tions were not taken in the first instance. 
It IS evident from the details 1 have given 
the House, that there has been no oxamina- 
tion.by medical officers in tbe case of seve- 
ral of th#*J>e sick and mutilated ^men, of 
their capacity and fitness to undertake the 
difficulties of struggling with a severe cU- 
inate in a wilderness. That this inspec- 
tion by medical officers may have taken 
laejL* latterly ,1* have no doubt; but the 
lame originally is with the War-Office, 
for allowing such men to commute at all. 

1 trust that in these, uU justifiable 
cases, a uian will be replaced on the Pen* 
aion List, although he may have ta^en a 
commutation. \V hen 1 state that 30f', 400, 
or 500 men have failet^’to embark after 
receiving commutation, I iftVe been asked 
by tbtt. a9uvuiixbl9 M«wb«c'fw Miadte, 


sex, why should these men bo allowed 
to continue pensioners ? What I proposed 
to the Right Honourable Baronet was, that 
any pensioner who had failed to embark — 
if any justifiable reasons were found for his 

not (lumg SO) on mvcstigjbbon of his case, 
might be allowed to l^ replaced on the 
Pension List, after a reduction had been 
made from his pension of the amount of 
commiitatiun money he had received. 

The Honourable Member for Middlesex 
has said, that it would be a ^ross encourage- 
ment to the commission of frauds. Now 
my proposition was, not to rejilace the man 
on the Pension f List, and, as a matter of 
course, thus allow him to enjoy the ffuits 
of any fraud ; but, as in the case of a ittan 
of the name of Gray, to replace him, 'so 
that the public should lose notHing,,by stop- 
ping the amount of the commutation re- 
ceived from the pension. * The rule of never 
replacing a man on the Pension List after 
accepting commutation, if strictly applied, 
would be found, in some cases, to be ex- 
tremely hard. For instance, there is a case 
in point meutioned^to me by an officer 
whom 1 met this day. A man in the Dra- 
goons, whose name I do not recollect, ac- 
cepted a commutation of his pension ; he 
had Uiken his passage on lioard a ship, but 
the vessel was prevented from sailing for 
Quebec by the state of the weather ; between 
the time of his taking his passage, and the 
period of the sailing of the vessel, he wa:^ 
t^ken ill, and was prevented from joiniL\g 
his ship; a^ul yet this unibriun 4 ,te mail's 
{lensiun is taken away from him. If tlie 
Honourable Member for MidfUesex would 
inquire into cases of this description, 1 think 
he would at once admit the necessity of re- 
placing tliese hien on the Pension List. 
There would be no loss to the public, and I 
re^ly think it would be nothing but an/act 
of justice and fair play to these jioor fel- 
lows. The Right Honourable Baronet 
must have mode some mistake, „when he . 
alluded to the diminution of the 'pensions 
in 1830 aiM 1831. He alluded to montlis; 

1 went through the years, and showed a 
diminution of pehsioners in 1830, us com- 
pared with 1827, of 1900. Again, in the 
yearv; 1831, only 1678 permanent pensions 
were granted ; being a diminution of 1800. 

1 suspect,— AS compared with the nveragtf^ 
of five years,— -the Right HonourubK. Gen- 
tleman must have mixed up the temporary 
pensions in his account ; the diflerence be- 
tween the two years, 1830 and 1831, is, in 
reality’, only eighty men, and is so trifimg, 
th^t it is impossible' for him to deduce .my 
argument from it as to the working of the 
new Kegii)ation. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman says, 
thai he eonceivea that that pari of the Re* 
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filiations I introduced, by which a 8oldief| 
after t\vent 3 ^-one j^ears’ actual service, may 
accept a reduced pension of 10#i. a day, iti- 
stead of that given him by Mr. Wyndham’s 
Act, has tailed in practice, aS bcing»tOO 
expensive. Now, I am prepared, whenever 
the RighL ndlrourable Gentleman chooses 
to go njto the question, to prove, l»y my 
caU-ulations, tft.it a saving of 15,000/. or 
2fl,000/. each j*ear will be effected on this 
point alone.^asMiiningSOO men each year 
to take the reduced pension. As it would 
be very difficult, iiuhtfcl, to enter into the 
calcidations of an acluary in this House, 
^^ven if 1 had the papers hye, he will agree 
that it IS better not to enter into the sub* 

' ject now ; but I beg to t-epeat, that a great 
savii^ will be, and has been, effected on 
.this point. Kx( 2 n if there were not a saving, 

T do not see Iiow Iho Right Honourable 
Geutlein.'iu Jfcould allow junior soldiers, of 
thitween fourteen and twenty-one years’ 
service, to receive their discharge with a 
gratuity, refusing the same iiululgenco to 
the old soldier, who has served one-and- 
twenty years. The soldier who, by sobrietj*’ 
and regular conduct, has preserved his health 
and bodily iiowers after that perioi^ of ser- 
vice, would think it a case of great hard* 
ship that he should be deprived of, the be- 
nefits which are bestowed ujkui his juniors. 

With regal d to the observations of the 
Honourable iNIember for Middlesex, on the 
subject of frauds di’tected in the regiments, 
I h.iv e only to say that they were very nu- 
merous : ♦they were investigated with the 
gieatest strictiiess. Ihe cases of the men 
•were brought Iwfore the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, at wlych the late Pay- 
ifiastci' Geneyiil, a most kind-hearted and 
intelligent individual, presided. The Com- 
missioners arc composed of both civ^ and 
military officers ; and I can only say, hav- 
ing attended that Board as regularly as my 
other avocations would permit, that, during 
the tw*o years, I think it was impossible to 
carry into effect the regiilatior/ to its strict- 

■ est extent, that, becau,so a man had com- 
mitted a ffaud, to which the laxity of the 

■ system in the orderly-room was too great a 
temptation, he was to be deprived/ of his 
pension altogether. 

I will state a case which will show how 
impossible it was for the Commissioners to 
nc,C on any snch*princij[)le. The serjeant- 
inajorof the 29th regiment, one of the most 
gallant regiments in the ser/iee, ci^mitted 
a fraud, by which hi^ jTarsofVav ice were 
made to appear greater than they really 
were. He had a pension of 2.v. per dajf. I 
believe the Honourable and Gffllant Officer 
opposite, ihe Member for Poole*, who com- 
, manded that regiment for so many years, 

* will recollect the ‘case. His name was re-* 


ported by the Military Committee, and sent 
in to the C(>mmisfjioncr|, and ho was or- 
dered to 1)6 strucl^off' the list of pensions. 
A reference was irAde by ihe man to Oolo- 
i\\A llot\ges, his coinmaiidiiig officer, who 

returned for answ’er:— 

I have known serjeant * * * for 

twenty-one years, and his conduct during 
that -time has been most exeiiqilaiy, par- 
ticularly at the battle of Roliija, in lfi08^ on 
which occasion he received three wounds, 
and \fas publicly thanked by Iiis command- 
ing officer.” 

The minute dated at Chelsea, in 1830, is 
to this effect : — 

“ He has forMted his pension, hut in con- 
sideration of his gallant conduct and exem- 
plary behaviour, as certified by his com- 
manding. officer, the Commissioners are 
induced ft? place him on the Pension List 
at 1j. per day.” 

Now this is the way in which we were 
obliged to deal with such c.ises ; and when 
we found that the temptation to the com- 
mission of fraud Aad l)een very great, and 
that a certificate of good conduct could lie 
produced, we thought it too hard that such 
men, after long service, and great bravery 
in the field, should be thrown pennile-ss on 
the world. This case maj/^ serve to dlusti.ite 
several hundred of cast's wliieh came be- 
fore the (Commissioners of (Chelsea Hos- 
pital, 

My /lonourable and Gallant Friend, the 
Siifveyor*(i!eneial of the Ordnance, when 
he talks of my having made an apjieal to 
the passions of the House, will, I think, do 
me the justice to say tliat 1 might have 
maeje such an appeal with some effect, if I 
had chosen; for if 1 veie to contrast the 
Orders in C.'*huncil in favour of tlie negroes 
with what has been done lor tlic old soldiers, 
I .am satisfied the result would prove to bo 
most severely against the latter. My Ho- 
nourable and (Gallant tViend, the Member 
for Rye, who sits behind ‘.lie (-Jallant Gen- 
tleman to whom I hayi just refeiied, ob- 
servei'V that he thought the cavalry soldiers 
ought to be .allowed to reckon tlieir period 
of service on anC5(pmlity with'fthe infantry. 
But the Gallant Officer must recollect that 
the cavalry, generally speaking, do not seive 
in the colonies, and itwiKild he very unjust 
to place them on the same footing as the 
infantry, when the great wear and tear upon 
the constitution is chiefly caused by colonial 
service. I wilf not enter into this question 
any further at^pieseut ; I will content m) - 
self by merely saying that the attention of 
Government o«^ht to be directid to tins 
subject; ani»if*it is well considered, and 
with pruclonce — if it is considered with lair- 
rfess — if it is considered with that caution 
which 1 have recommended in two bucccs« 
2 0 8 
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sive Pai'Iiamcntfi, I am satisfied that the 
Pension List may be reduced and the sol- 
dier benefited ; bat it* the system of which 
I complain be persevereTf in,then, I repeat, 
it is ruinous to the soldier, burdeiisoiner to 
his parish, and discreditahle to the Uuvem- 

ineut. 

Sir John Ilobhouso. — The first objection 
which has been made is with respectjo the 
hardship of only allowin^^ a soldmr to com- 
mute four years’ pay ; and we have been 
told that it is a very hard case that tin Act 
does nut allow any more. All 1 can say in 
reply to that char^;e is, that the Rij^ht Ho- 
nourable Gentleman opposite was the author ' 
of tlie order which directeddhis regulation; 
and I presume, therefore, that he can give 
the Right Honourable Gentleman, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the best an- 
swer upon the subject. The words of that 
Older aie precise, and cannot be mistaken 
■ — “ four years’ pay as an equivalent.” 

Nov/, Sir, with respect to that part of the 
plan which has been proposed by the Right 
Honourable Gentlemanyc— that mease any 
men should fail to follow up the commuta- 
tioii by going out, the War-Office shall 
have it in its power to make a fresh ar- 
rangement with them, and to replace them 
on the Pension List,— 'I must beg to re- 
mind the Right Ilonoiirable Gentleman 
that the Act of Parliament gives the War- 
Office no such discretion. 1 will take the 
libeity of reciting the terms of tWb Act; 
and after 1 hav'e done so, I think the Right 
Honourable Gentleman < will at once see, 
that if this discretion be given to the War- 
Office, an Act of Parliament must be in- 
troduced repealing the former Act. The 
Act says, — * 

“ And the receipt of the person receiving 
such commutation, or equivalent, or other 
proof of his having accepted an equivalent, 
or commutation in lieu of such share of 
pension, shall be a good discharge fur the 
same, and the sum so paid shall be con- 
sidered as a release and abandonment of 
all claims to any fiUura or other pa^'ineut 
of pension.’*^ 

Now, I miict say, that I rather think these 
words would preclude any Secretary-at-War 
from giving to the soldiers any new claim, 
they naving, by Jthis Act, forfeited their 
old oile. I beg' leave to state now to my 
Honourable Friend, the Member for Mid- 
dlesex, with respect to what 1 said before, 
that if, upon examination at the War-Office, 

I find that there is in the statement of the 
Right Honourable Gentlc^mau opjiosi^, 
that which makes it imper<>,tively the duty 
of the Government to taka pase into 
consideration, and, in fact, to chjinge com- 
pletely — because 1 rather think that is, in 
point of fact, the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman's proposal — the mode in which the 


principle of commutation is carried info 
effect, — ^the Government will consider it 
tlieir bouiiden duty so to do. Here is the 
observation which may, perhaps, be appli- 
cable to this part of the question, which, I 
believe, I Aid not btate before. Tlie Right 
Honourable Gentleman is (jftitG ITllstcikeil) 
if he supposes that the whole of the sum al- 
lowed for commutation is put^at once into tlie 
hands of the pensioners. Only a certain 
portion is given them at firsU and in all 
these cases the greatest possible care has 
been taken that the money should not be 
paid until it is almost ceitaiii that the sul- 
d/er has actually gone abroad. With re* 
spect to the cerlificates, 1 beg to state, for 
the information of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, that not only a medical certifi- 
cate, but three or four other certificates are, 
required. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge. — No^^|*thcy are. 

Sir John Hobhuiise. — Yes; now tl> 4 *y 
are. I will just state the nature of them, 
because it is ratlier important that the 
House and the country ‘should not be in. 
duced to suppose, that if there weie any 
trivial mistakes made in the outset, proper 
steps have not since lieen taken to cure 
those nfistakes by the Government. First, 
the pensioner makes a statement as to his 
age, rate of pension, trade, or calling, — 
whether he is married, and if he has any 
children, their names and the dates of their- 
bntl/s, — then, whether he intends carrying 
on a trade when he gets out, and. what 
means he has of conveying himself to the 
colony. Then, there is another /.eitificate 
required of the name and address of the 
minister of the parish in which the pensioner 
resides, of the naHne and address of tlib* 
magistrate before whom the affidavit was 
mader* then another certificate from a me-» 
dical man as to the state of the pensioner’s 
health; and, finally, a certificate from one 
or more respectable householders as .to his 
general character. It is very possible, and 
I regret to iMiy that in many of the cases 
very probable, that the unfortunate habits 
of the applicants majr induce them to evade 
all the checks imposed by these ceitificates, 
and tovdude the vigilance of tlie Govern- 
ment. 1 cannot help thinking, however, 
that the Government has done its duty in 
making these requisitions ; and the 6.ily 
thing which remains to ba done is, to in- 
quire \yhether the rfge which is fixed as the 
limit beyond w«hich no pensioner shall be 
sent out VO the colonies, is or is not a proper 
one ?, There are diffeffiiices of opinion on 
this T^oint, certainly. 

Sir Henry cHavdinge. — -X would beg leave 
to read the part of tlio article which con- 
tains the provision to which 1 alluded, as I 
dare say the Right Honourable (Icptleman, 
only having entered office, I believe, in 
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Tcbruary last, is not acquainted with it. 
Ill the articles for the regulation of the 
army, signed by the King I do not ift- 
teud to infer that the Right Honourable 
C-JentU’inau has any want of kiu)wlud||e of 
the duties of his office ; far from it ; consi- 

(leiing ihli snort period he has filled it, I 
am surt^his a^iswers are very clear and sa- 
tisfactory ; but he may not be. peihnps, 
aware of tbe following passage in the Ar- 
ticles for uthe regulation of pensioners, 
signed by his Majesty : — 

“ ^V heic grants o( knd can bo made in the 
.colonies, the precise wrms of the grant, and 
the most advantageous mqde *)f j)aying the* 
gratuity, shall be explained to the soldier 
before lyi receives his discharge ; and when 
he has been settled three months, and is ac- 
tually lesidii^ on his grant, the Government, 
uiuler autlioiity from the Secret ary-at-\Var, 
may, in aiJtlition to the gratuity, allow the 
'Soldier a quarter’s pension at Od. a day, and 
may from time to time renew it for a period 
not exceeding one year.” 

Now, one of the points of which I complain 
is, that the Secretary-at-War should, by a 
War-()fli|;e letter o I his, not have given to 
the uhl pensioner, with whom a most pto- 
tihible bargain is made for the jiflihlic, that 
u<lvantage which the King’s regjilation af- 
fords to younger men discharged upon 
gratuities; in lavour of which the Lieu- 
^tenant-Governor of Upper Canada has^ 
staled his opinion. • 

"ihe House then resolved itself into Com- 
mitteo. 

On Ae question, that the Bill be now read, 
paragraph by paragraph, 

Mr. Hunt said, — IVhen the Marine Mu- 
tiny Bill j[/as before ine Committee, on the 
question that it be read paragraph by para- 
giapb, I asked the then Chairmait to stop 
at the clause which related to corporal pun- 
ishment, not extending to life or limb. I 
was then told by the Chairman, — 1 think, 
by the Right Honourable Secretary for Ire- 
land, —yes, by the Right lAmourable Secre- 
tary fur li eland, —and by the Right Ho- 
nwmable the Secretary for the Treasury, — 
that there were no such words as those in 
the Mutiny Act ; so I was put/dowri, and 
the Mutiny Act was not even read clause 
^by claii^e. Upon the assurance of these 
Gentlemen, and giving way, as 1 now wish 
1 had not (Miie, to^their, as I supposed, su- 
perior knowledge of the subjeci, 1 let the 
opportunity pass withoAt moving that the 
woids should l^e left out.^ l*now see that 
the 24th Clause in both the Actii contains^ 
the words to^wluch I then objects. With 
regard to the Marine Miftiny Bdl I must 
say, that 1 never* saw on Uiiy occasion, al- 
though 1 have seen a good deal in this 
llcsise, an}ihiiig jiassed over in suoh a 
fclevenly manner. The Right HonuiiraWe 


Secretary for Ireland told me there were tio 
such words in the Act, and, as far as I re- 
collect, so did the Right Honourable Secre- 
tary for tbe TreasAy, and the then Chair- 
man, Mr.Ponsonby. I would appeal to the 
Right Honourable Secretary-at-War whe- 
ther this is not the fact. And now I find in 

th«i24th Clause of the Bill these words — 
provided also, and be it further enacted, 
that it slvill be lawful for any such general 
court-martial to inflict the jmiiishimnt of 
impwsonment, solitary or otherwise, or cor- 
poral punishment, not extending to life or 
limb, as such court-inariiul shall think fit.” 

I therefore do complain, that I was pre- 
vented from ijiaking the motion which I 
called on the Chairman to allow me to 
make, by his acceding to the statement to 
which 1 have referred. All that I have 
now to r-iquest is, that when the clause is 
arrived at, I should have an opjxirtiinity of 
moving that the wfirds “ corporal punishment 
not extending to life or limb” be struck out® 

Mr. Spring Rice said that he had misdi- 
rected the llono’jrable Member for Preston. 
He had no wish to lead him astray. He 
had thought the words were not in the Bill. 

Mr.Ponsonby denied that he had stated 
the words were not in the Mutiny Actr 

Mr. Hunt denied he had said he did. 
What he said was, that the Chairman did 
not contradict those who said so, and did 
not examine the Bill. 

The Chairman then put the question on 
«everal clauses, which weio agreed to, some 
verbal amendnwnts having been introduced. 

On the question, that the clause relating 
to courts-martial have the power of inflict- 
ing the punishment of death, stand part of 
tlie Bill — 

An I^nourable Member said, — This is 
a clause of veiy great importance, and I 
would beg to ask whetlier officers, who are 
under age and very young in the service, 
are allowed to sit on courts-martial ? 

Mr. Hume. — I think it most important 
that this question should he answered. 

^Mr, Robert CiraAt. — The officers who 
compose a court-martial urc»selectcd by the 
Commander-in-Chief, wliQ^of course, makes 
choice of those who are most experienced 
and best qualified to perfoim this duty pro- 
perly. 1 believe tha|t, in almost every case 
abroad, tbe greatest cure is takes to secuio 
an efficient and impartial tribunal 

The Honourable Member. — Cannot any 
officer wlio has been in the service six 
mouths sit upon a court-martial? 

Sir Heihy Hardinge. — ^U'he fact is as the 
JJight Honourable Gentleman ojiposite has 
stated. ^ 'Ike officers who compose a court- 
martial are in general selected by the Com- 
’ mander-in-Chief. Now, it certainly is very 
desirable that no technical objection should^ 
prevent a court'Xuartial being formed abroad 
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iu foreign.aeivicA, and, iu many such caaasi 
thy strength of the garrison would not ad- 
mit of the whole court being composed of 
old officers, 1 must th^eforo say, that 1 
think the alteration which has been pro- 
posed would be found extremely 'inconve- 
vieat in practice. 

Colonel Sibthorp. — I believe no officeriis 
ever placed on a court-martial who is j^ot a 
man of experience ; and I think t^yery one 
will acknowledge that they always discharge 
their duties with the strictest honour •and 
impartiality, 

Mr. Hunt. — If the law of the land de- 
claies that no person under twenty -one 
years of age shall sit on a jvry, I think it 
should equally apply to courts-martial; and 
I certainly do not think that a man should 
be tried for his life, or, what is in many 
cases worse, be sentenced to corporal pun- 
ishment, by young and inexperienced men. 

CKiusti agreed to. • 

♦('Iduse 7. — On the question, that this 

clause, btaiid (>art of the Bdl— - 

Mr. Hunt said, — In ij^iuving that the 
woids “ corporal piuiishmeut not extending 
to life or limb” be omitteil, I beg to state, 
that when a short time since I moved fur a 
return of the number of soldiers in the army 
flogged m one year, I was under the erro- 
neous impression that the flogguigs which, 
we know, take place to such an extent, and 
which the Right Honourable Secretary-at- 
War has often described in such strong 
terms, were public ; but I see that since In 
made that motion, the ufiiuirs in the bar- 
racks have called their soldiers together, 
and repiimanded them fur sending to the 
newspapers accounts of the punishments 
inllicted on tlie men. 1 saw an account 
in the papers soon after I ]nade,jthe mo- 
tion to winch I referred, iu which it was 
stated that there were private punishments 
inflicted which did not come before the 
public in any way except through the sol- 
dieis themselves, or the medium of the pub- 
lic press. I do think that the present, being 
a time of peace, is an aslditioual arguiiK^nt 
in favour of tlu* motion. Blackstoiie says, 
in his Commentq,ries, speaking of this law,, 
that soldiers are placed in a much worse 
situation than any other class of his Majes- 
ty's subjects. I do hope, in time of peace, 
this state of things, will not be allowed to 
cool irtue. I have often heard with pleasure 
tile speeches of the Right Honourable Se- 
cretury-at-War on the subject, n which, I 
am sure, he, did it ample justice. Perha|Ni 
now he is in office he may fiiAl himself 
compelled to act differently, but ^ hope and< 
trust ^ will not forget his olduiep|iment 9 , 
and he wdl take the subject into coii- 
Biderffiqn. At all events, I shall take an 
^early op^rtunity of moving for those Re- 
turjos f and| on t^t occasion, 1 shall bring 


forward, ) hope, much strong^er cases for 
having that inhuman system of torture abo- 
lished, which consists in tearing the flesh of 
a soldier actually ofi‘ his bones. Some gal- 
lant^ificer behind me says “ nonsense.”^ 
]ierhaps he has never witnessed the mflic.. 
tion of this punishment 

Colonel Sibthorp. — I never have.* 

Mr. Hunt. — Well, then, he*has been very 
fortunate. An officer once stated to me, 
tliat when he was first in the arir:y, being a 
young man, he was standing witness- 
ing the execution of this punishment, and 
after the man had beeft flogged some tune, . 
large pieces of clqtted blood, and sometimes 
f^esh, at every stroke of the cat, were thrown 
upon his waistcoat. He was so inuch af- 
fected and disgusted with the sight, that'he 
turned away his head, wheiuhe was told 
by his commanding officer to face about, 
and do his duty. 1 am preparc^i to hi mg 
the officer who made this stuteiiient to 
bar of this House. 

Colonel Sibthorp. — I never saw anything 
like this. 

Mr. Hunt. — 1 suppose, then, the Honour- 
able Member was never in the Guards. 
Can it be said now, that such })unisliments 
us these sfltmkl be inflicted for some merely 
trivial disobedience of orders, such as stay- 
ing out of quaiters without leave Ti«e 
question is, whether the system of discipline 
cannot be kept up without this s} stem of „ 
punishment. 

Sir John Byng.— I certainly should be 
very sorry if it were to be supposed th it the 
officers iu the army are not as cousitleratc, 
as humane, and as anxious for the weltaie 
of their soldiers as anv other class of people ; 
and if officers do witness the execution of 
this punishment, it should be recollected 
that their situation is one of absolute neces- 
sity. I do not, however, rise so much for 
the purpose of advocating corporal punish- 
ment as with the view of making suine 
observations on what has been said by the 
Honourable Meiflber for Preston. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman thinks that this punish- 
ment is inflicted in private. He will allow 
me to tell him that he is altogether in the 
wrong. Etery punishment must be regis- 
tered, and if a soldier receives only one btsh 
it would be noted down. Now, it th^: House, ^ 
will do me the favour of attending to me 
fur one moment, I will show it tliat it is • 
totally imjrossible that punishment can be 
privately inflicted. ''By the general regula- 
tions of the army*,' every regiment undergoes 
<*an inH|iei'tion every half-year by a general 
officer, wf'ose duty it is to calLfur the pro- 
duction of the bohks. He calls for the de- 
faulter’s book, and the officer who has it in 
his possession is required, as a matter of 
course, to produce it. If the general officer 
sees tliat a otan has been punished; he looks 
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to sea w^iather ha has been ginUy of any 
offence de»ttrving of severe punishmeut be* 
fore. If he fmUs he has not, the general 
officer asks on what ground it is that he 
was severely punished, ho being a new of-^ 
fender ; and the commanding officer states 
the reason why the punishment has been 
inflicted. life is ajso required to state the 
nature of tlie punishment, when and where 
it was inflicted, and whether it was propor- 
tionate to the ofibuce. lii shuit, there is no 
possible precaiUion that could be taken 
which is nut adopted to ’gieveiit the possi- 
bility of a single man being flogged without 
abiolute necessity. 1 have been* thirty years 
in.the service, and ] will venture to say that 
the pulll^hment is not now inflicted to one* 
filiieth part of the extent it used to be. In 
the last ten ) cart alone, 1 am sure it has 
been reduceil to oiiedeiith what it used to 
bl*. 1 am courtdent that this House may 
Irust’To u btidy of men who, 1 maintain, aro 
as attentive to the wants and wishes of the 
soldiers as any other set of men can by 
possibility be; and I trust the House will 
believe that punishment is never indicted in 
these cases wvthout a just and adequate 
cause. With tins feeling 1 must Dispose 
tlio motion of tlie Honourable Member fur 
Pittstoii, because 1 am satisfied thatnt is 
not reipiired, and because 1 feel convinced 
that coiporul punishment must be adopted 
ill c<j«es which will soinetiines occur. 

Mr. Hume. — I am sure I have no wish 
to accuse^ the officers of the army of want 
of Immanit;^. The Honourahle and Gal- 
lant Cieiitlenfan has told us that the flogging 
IS 'not one leulirpart of what it used to 
be and yet we have heer-t refused the re- 
turn. 1 think *thdt this system of punish- 
ment ought to be abolished altogether; at 
all' events, in time of peace. 1 am ibid 
there are some regiments in the service 
which are most admirably conducted, but 
in which* no corimral punishment is ever in- 
flicted. Now 1 would Iwg to ask the Ho- 
. nmirable and Gallant Officer wno has just 
sal down, where would 'be the danger of 
trying the ex()erimeiit of doing without thia 
system in England for one yearP H the 
Hogging which is now inflicted is norone- 
'^eiith the amount of that which was inflicted 
a fevi^^ears ago, God knows what the state 
of the army must h/ive been then ; and if 
the ‘punishment has evev been fifty times 
its present amoflnt, the Briti^ army ftiiist 
liave been In a melancholy state jndt^d. 

(Colonel Sibthorp.— *1 ngme with the Ho- 
nourable Memlier for Middlesex, that ^e 
army must have beiii in a sad state, ind«jd, 
if it were in the situation to whiclT lie has ad- 
vcrteil ; but the Honourable Member for Mid- 
dlesex is, I think, more conversant with what 
I should cill matters of economical arrange- 
ments, than With the army. A bill has just 


left this house (i hope, to be put down in 
another) for the purpose of introducing a 
reform m the state. '^\6 spfrit ot emula- 
tion inspires the Hoinflirable Member tor 
Prestoif, and, so he and lus supjH>rters are 
very desirous of reforming the aimy, in a 
manner which is, I think, a most indelicate 
iiiterler«lnee with that establishment, winch 
has been tiie admirdtioii of the world, and 
which, I affirm, ever has been, and 1 ho^ie 
will ever continue, the dread of its enemies. 
I never kbew a single case in which punish- 
ment was nut mriictcd with the deepest re- 
gret on the part of the officeis ; and under all 
the circumstances, 1 feel convinced that the 
House will not luteileie with the iegul.it luus 
of the army, as I humbly submii, indeed, 
they have no riglit to do ; and 1 hojie that, 
should the House so interfere, the matter 
will l»e left to 'better judges of the subject 
than the Honourable Member for Preston 
and the Ilunouiable Menibei fur Middlesex. 

Sir John Hobhouse. — Tlie Honourable 
Member for Preston was certainly correct 
in stating that 1 h.Ae eiitertamed — and 
1 will add, that 1 still entert.uii — a stioiig 
opinion on this subject; and eertainl}, if 
the framing of the Mutiny Bill rested with 
me, i should like to tiy that eXjioMmeiit 
which has been adverted to with the home 
service. But tho Honourable Member for 
Preston is, jierhaps, not aware that the 
framing oJ‘ the Mutiny Bill iloes not rest 
entireW with the Secietary-at-War. In 
form *it certainly dues, hut it ceitainly is 
not, ill fact, his duiii^ ; and 1 have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that 1 liad no mure power 
of leaving this clause out of the lull, than 
the Hynouiable Member for Preston him- 
self had. 1 ceit.imly entertain I he ojumon 
1 have furmeAy expiessed, th.it it is expe- 
dient to abolish this puiiislimeiit ; hut, at 
the same time, I am bound to state, that all 
the old experienced authorities whom 1 have 
consulted are of an entirely dilfeieiit o[)i- 
nion. There is no peison with whom I 
have conversed on the sujiject since 1 have 
been in 'jffice, who ha/not assured me that 
such a step would be most detriineotal to 
the interests of the service. That is their 
opinion; 1 certainly cannot say that it is 
mine. A very strung public opinion has 
been expressed on this subject , hijt l^he- 
Ueve 1 may say, that the reglilatioiis winch 
were introduced by the Right Hfinourable 
and Gallant Gentleman opposite, transferred 
a great jiower f/om indivuluals to general 
courts-martial, apd produced an alteration 
whiA has been productive of the very best 
and mhst advuntasreous effects. 

1 do nut kiiJur tnat it is necessary foi me 
to exjdain, at the present moiueiit, why tho 
Keturns to which the Honouralile Gentle- 
man has adverted were refused. I <lo not 
• know that there is any desire to- keep this 
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subject secret. Tlie Hontfurable and Gal- 
lant Gentlemt^n bel^ind me truly stated, tha^ 
a resistor is kept of^he punishments which 
are inflicted. That tef^ister is at the Horse- 
Guards, — the Horse-Guards t«ercis^ a sii- 
pci'visioii over it, but 1 am not arvare that 
there is any disposition whatever to keep it 
secret. There were one or two other rea- 
son.? against the production of these Re- 
turns, which I will not trouble the House 
with at jirescnt j the ratlier, as the Honour- 
able Gentleman says that he will make this 
the subject of a distinct motion. He cer- 
tainly has enlarged his motion. In the first 
instance It was confined, I believe, to a 
single regiment ; and nfJw it is to extend tb 
the whole army. 1 must say, that I think 
this is lather an invidious mode of dealing 
With the (piestion ; and unless the Honour- 
able Gentleman states bettef grounds in 
suppoit of his motion, than he advanced on 
a funner occasion, I shall feel compelled to 
refuse to accede to it. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge. — I feel extremely 
obliged to the Kighr Honourable Baronet 
“for bearing testimony to the beneficial re- 
sults of any changes which I may have in- 
tro<hiced ; but I regret to differ from tho 
Right Honourable (rentlemaii with respect 
to tho principle on which he has placed the 
formation of the Mutiny Act. I must con- 
fe.ss that X take a very diff erent view of that 
subject, for I think that the Serretary-rat- 
War is, in a constitutional point of view, the 
proper person to draw up the Mutiny Bill 
and the Articles of \f ar. He is bound to 
stand between tho civil subject and the 
military, and it is his duty to take care that 
the civil part of the community are pi;operly 
protected, and that those who enter the 
army are not treated in an *^innecess.irily 
.strict manner. If the Right Honourable 
Gentleman meant to say that he ought not 
to make any alteration in the Mutiny Act 
or the -^Articles of W ar, without tlie concur- 
rence of the Commander-in-Cdiief, I entirely 
concur with himj but, having held that 
honourable office of Secretary-atrWar, I 
must mafiitdin that it is, in a constitutional 
point of view, the duty of a Secretaiy-al- 
War to be responsible in every of these 
transactions to this House and to the 
country. » 

\Tuh regard' to tho opinions of the Right 
Honourable Baronet, us to cor|)oral punish- 
ment, he has very faiily admitted that every 
one lie has consulted is opposed to him 
upon that subject, and thuf: he still enter- 
tains an opinion contrary to that of e^ery 
experienced officer in tluy army, I 'think 
this, ill itself, would he S rmst conclusive 
argument as to the prop.riety /)f reta^ming 
the system of corporal punisliment j at tbe 
same time X inust object to tho observation 


of the Right Honourable Gentleman, by 
saying it would be perfectly unwise to make 
any experiment of doing away with corporal 
punishment in England and preserving it 
“abroad. Why, iho soldiers would he told, 
if such a proceeding were adopted, “ While 
you remain in England your backs are safe ; 
but, the moment you go<^out t6 figlit your 
enemy, you will become subject to the in- 
llietion of corporal punishment.” The ne- 
cessity of corporal punishnlent, I will can- 
didly own, apjiears to me to be very great, 
at home as well tSf abroad. It is admitted 
that our army is constituted in a diffeient 
manner from any other in Europe — by 
voluntary enlistments ; and the cousequeiico 
is, that a very different description^ of men 
enter the army to those taken by conscrip- 
tion. 

Previously to tho introduction of the sys- 
tem of conscription, it was ihe custoij^ for 
Russia, France, and Austria, to use corporal 
puuishment of the severest kind. What in- 
duced them to alter the system ? The in- 
troduction of conscription. When it was 
introduced from necessity, it was found that 
if the yeomen and shopkeepers were called 
to seiare in the army, — if they are liable to 
be called on to defend their country, — there 
was not the same necessity for corporal 
punishment as when a different class of 
men were enlisted. But when you have to 
deal with an army like the British, which 
serves in the .?olomes, in the East and \Vest 
Indies, and is exposed to every kind of 
hardship and trial, it would found im- 
possible to raise it by conscription. When 
you enlist a set of as fine fellows as can he 
found anywhere^'if their utter recklessness 
of danger constitutes, as it does, a military 
qualification, — l)ut when you recollect that 
the^very irregularities of their previous lives, 
very likely, have been the cause of their 
enlisting, — I think it will be admitted that 
it is necessary to preserve that stricll degree 
of discipline which corporal punishment 
alone can give ; and I cannot disguise my 
opinion, that if corporal punishment were 
abolished, the army of this country would 
no longer remain m its present admirable 
stated discipline. I would ask any Ho- 
nourable Member, does he think that aii» 
armed body of men would be tolerated in 
this coimtry for a single.day, if it were not 
for the admirable state of discipline in which 
then^en are kypt? Would a'liy householders 
suhmik to ^riotous conduct and disordeily 
behaviour on the, part of the military? 
Celtainly not ; and yet, look to the conduct 
of Ins Majesty’s Foot Guards in this town 
— look to t^ie excellent terms of harmony 
and good feeling ill which they stand with 
the citizen, and then look at the discipline' 
which is preserved among them!* I have 
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such a dislike to agitating the subject of 
coiporal punishment, that I believe 1 have 
veiy seldom made any observations in this 
House upon the subject, but the result of 
my opinion certainly is, that it is necessary, < 
tor the strict condu|^t of the men, and the 
credit and discipline ot the service. 1 could 
state facts to idiow t^at corporal punishment 
in the army has very much diminished 
within the last few years ; hut as the Ho- 
nourable Metnbe#for Presttni has expressed 
his intention of making a specific motion 
on the subject, 1 shall reaevve myself for 
that iiccasion. 1 

1»he Chancellor of the Plxchequer. — I un- 
devstood my Right Ilunourahle Friend, the 
8eclet,lry-at->^ ar, to say, that it was impos- 
sible for liim to have omitted this clans \ 
cvefi if he had beAi disposed to do so. Now, 

1 have heard many discussions on this sub- 
ject, and 1 nee# not say that my opinion 
has iTt’eii in favour of the abolition of cor- 
jioial punishment ; but I legret to say that 
1 do not think the service could be effec- 
tually carried on without it. The cases in 
which it IS inflicted are of an atrocious de- 
scription. 

Mr. Robert Grant. — ^Tho King has the 
authority of appointing the coi'rts-m^,rtial 
who shall hav e the power of inflicting this 
punishment, and 1 think there is a very 
■^ood security that it is not impiopeily exer- 
ciseik W ith respect to the returns which 
have been alluded to, 'I can ojily say, thlt 
they could not have been granted without 
causing an '*exposuie prejudicial to the ser- 
vice. • 

*1 feel myself Round to say, after having, 
in the situation which I ha^e the honour to 
filfT made it iny duty to make particular 
iiiYury upon the subject, that the change 
which has lecently been made m substitut- 
ing iinpnsuninent for corporal punishment 
has liad a most beneficial effect. 1 will 
meiitioif to the House a fact which will at 
once demonstrate this. In comparing the 
, Vuuiber of corporal punishments^vvhich took 
]dace in the year 1821, »vith the number iii- 
Ricted In 1831, 1 found that in the latter 
* year a diminution had taken place in the 
jiroportion of 12 to 1. With respectflo the 
ij)uiiishment by imprisonment, that has 
tem]|d great iy to supersede corporal pimbsh- 
meiit. 1 11 1 8 1 1 the ratio of corporal inmish- 
m flits was about 2 to ] ; whereas in the 
last year the r.'itio was only I to f); a»great 
diminutio^i of punishments m the ^rmy is 
thei efore apparent ; bnt^ 1 will'not enlarge 
upon the subjiH't now. W'hen the general 
question of inilitas^^ punishments come^T on, 
1 shall bo happy to enter into the consider- 
ation of it, and assist those XTentlemen 
•whose humanity impels them to take a deep 
interest A the subject, ia ascertaining what 


ought to be 6nally determinetf upon.* I 
will now only venture to throw out this hint 
to* those Gentlemen, whieh isf considering 
how much punishment# in the army has 
►been mitigated in point of practice, and 
how inuch^the principle whicli they them- 
selves advocate, — namely, tliat lenient pii- 
nishmenki are more salutary than severe 
ones, — hasjiieen illustrated in the substitu- 
tion of impris(uimeiit for corporal punish- 
ment, I would suggest for their considera- 
tion, whether much more may not be done 
by leaving this power to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment ill the Mutiny Act — at the same 
time that every possible means are used to 
diminish its practical application, either by 
regulations, emanating from the oflice which 
1 have the honour to hold, or by the intro- 
duction of some alterations in the Articles 
of War, — thaa can possibly be effected by 
constantly exciting discussions in lliis House 
on the subject, — which discussions must 
hav'^e a tendency to increase the desire on 
the part of the officers to have the power 
retained in the Act. # I will add only one 
other observation, namely, that in point of 
fact, corporal punishment has greatly dimi- 
nished ; and I shall he happy to lend every 
aid which the situation 1 fill will enable me 
to do, to the further diminishing of it so far 
as it can be done consistently with the pro- 
per iiinintenance of military discipline. 

Mr. Kemmis. — It seems to be the desire 
f Gentleihen on both sides of the House 
that •corporal punishment irr the army 
should be diminisheel as much as possible ; 
and I hope th.it his Majesty’s Government 
will take some means to effect that object. 
I can assure the House that it is very 
rarely that corpt.ral punishments are in- 
flicted in thefmlitia. The officers of the 
army are by no means desirous to exercise 
that power with severity, though I believe it 
is their wish that the power should remain 
to them, as it is sometimes fouu(\ more 
effectual to inflict a slight corporal punish- 
ment than to imprison the men. I can 
likewise^ bear my teslimitny to the correct- 
ness of the statement made by ilie Right 
Honourable and Gallant UfHcttf below me 
(SirH, Hardinge.) During the last two 
years, I can assuietbe House, I have never 
been present at any coqrt-iuartial where 
sentence of corporal punishment has .hccii 
given ; nor have I iluriiig that period seen 
any such punishment inflicted. But with 
regard to the i^mishments which are used 
in the foreign service, the real amount of 
punishment is 'much greater than in the 
Briti*h army ; fior, in consequence of their 
not niflictinp^^oi^ioral punishment by flog- 
ging, they, are obliged to substitute tlie 
tdrtiire. 

Mr. Hunt. — 'VYhat has fallen from the 
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Houourabfe and Gallant Officer, is, in my 
opinion, worthy the attention of his Ma* 
jesity’s Goveinmeiit I am not at all sorfy 
that 1 have cause(|pthis discussion, because, 
from the uhservations which hi^e been 
niitde by the several speakers, and more 
especially by the (iallaiit Officer! who have 
takiui part in the debate, it appi^irs that 
there has been a great duniiuitiou of cor- 
puial punishinents iii the ^rmy, It has 
licfti stated by the Hight lloiioiiiahle and 
Gallant Officer, (Sir U. IIardin«^^,) that it 
would not he ]H)ssible to keep up the disci* 
pliiie of the army unless the power of i:n- 
))osing coiporai piinubmeiit existeii. Now, 
1 am disposed to helit^ve, that this is this 
conscientious opinion; but 1 am sorry that 
his ex[)erieuce as an officer makes him en- 
tertain that opinion. 1 do not accuse liim 
of any dispusitioii to exercisi' an unneces- 
sary degree of seventy iii the arin^'’; though 
1 cannot help believing that it is quite pos- 
sible that a civilian, who has no predilec- 
tions upon the suliject, but looks at it only 
ill the light ot a question of humanity, may 
possibly l»e as likely to form a coriect opi- 
nion as one vvliose pvsifessional bi.is might 
naturally incline him to covet a jiower, and 
even suppose it necessary that he should 
possess it, because it happens that he has 
hitherto possessed it. 

I was glad to hear the testimony given by 
theUight Uonouiable the Secretary-at-\\ar 
to the benetits tltat have resultedSfrom the 
lecent uriangeinents wliicli have been iicade, 
and that the conseqnuiic:e has been a consi- 
derable dnninuttuii of this unfoitunate spe- 
cies of infliction. 1 beg to oti'er the liiglit 
Hoiiouiahle Havoiict my humble tribute of 
tliiuiks for liis having been the means of 
effecting this change. But fd'ter all that 
has been said, the description wlncii I gave 
of one hogging alone has not been contra- 
dicted. All Honourable and Gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel Sibthorp) says, that this is an 
indecent interference with the British army ; 
— but 1 am not talking of indecency, 1 am 
talking of aspeciiS! n*’ to rt ui e thaHs fifty 
times wors4.Hhan anything indecent-. 1 siieak 
of a pmiislunent by which the flesh is torn 
from the bones, and the life of the sufferer 
is in many instances put in the greatest 
jeopardy, if not ^actually destroyed. An 
Honourable and Gallant Officer says that 
fuieign armies resort to a species of torture, 
but he does not condescend to tell us what 
tli'tl descri])tion of torture iai But I would 
ask, can the ingenuity of man devise a 
more hoirihle kmil of tortufe than wha^is 
now practised in the (iiiard? ? I have been 
informed that a man in <khtj, ^Guards was 
brought out to receive 500 lasheg, and that 
after receiving a portion of them, his muid 
and whole frame were wrought up to that 


state of excitement, that the surgeon called 
out “Hold I another blow will cause death ’* 
— Can the Honourulde and Gallant Officer 
tell me of a worse species of torture than 
, thi.s.? Although it is the general opinion 
of military men in this lluuse that the dis- 
cipline of the army cannot be kept up with- 
out the power of luHictyig thiit toiture upon 
the men, )et that does not afford any argu- 
ment to justify his Majesty’s Ministers m 
withholding tbu letuin hi; which I have 
applied, if it he true th.it tbe c.isus m 
which the lasli iiifiicted are now very 
few, that IS a n^f.son why the Governi.’pent 
should iiave granted me tin; return i asi:ed 
for. 'i'he flight Honourable and (iallaiit 
Officer has said that theie is uo such tiling 
aa secret punishment practised in this coun- 
try : he says, that the c».nmaudiiig ollicer 
must m-akti a return of the punishment, and 
that it must be legisteied A 4 a book, wluch 
goes to the ('Ommandei-ui-C'hief. •’ics; 
and there it slops. 1 do not complain of 
there being anytbing secret so far as regards 
the aimy ; but wliat 1 coiiqibiiu of is, that 
these things are entirely withhebl liom the 
public, wbo, in consequence, .aie impressed 
With a belief that this species ot pmiish- 
meal?' is carried to au enoiinous extent. 
His .Majesty''s Govcnmieut liavu tbeielore 
done gieat injustice to the army by wiih- 
holding those leturns. 1 am re<idy to be--) 
lieve, from the statement made by tlie Hl^ld 
Hjiumrable the Judge Advocaie, th.tl pu- 
iiishuieuts iif tlu‘ army have cotiswlciably 
diminished within these few yeafs. 1 luipe 
the time will come when coipifral punish- 
ment will bo done away ' with altogethei. 
My motion is ^lat these ivoids shall be 
lett out;” but 1 should ,say, “dm Tug 
peace.” I am soriy that 1 enteitain ijo 
liopfs of cairying my motion. 

The Chaiiinan. — Do you divide.^ 

Mr. Hunt. — Why, perhaps, it would be 
invidious to do so. I ceituiuly am de- 
lighted at what has fallen irom the (lallant 
Officers, aiifi also from his Majesty’s Mims-, 
ters, during this dispussiou. Since 1 madO 
the motion for papers relating lu this sub- 
ject, I have ob.served that, 111 many iii- 
staiicel^ men have been diumiiied out of 
the regiment. Tliat 1 think is a much^ 
better method than the iiiilictum of toi|.^ure 
by tlie lash. 

Sir J. M, Hoyle,. — 1 jiarticularly agree 
ill thec>pinioii expressed by Uhe Honourable 
Member fur Mfddlesex, that this obnoxious 
and degradfng punishpiunt might he abo- 
lished in time of jwace ; although during 
activV; service, 111 time ofewar, it should bo 
continued. • 

The aiii6iiUment ■ wa.s then negatived 
without a division. 

The other clauses were then agitcd to. 
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'promotions & APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 

ADMIRALTY OFFICE, Junb 27. 

This day, in pnrsuaiic« of His Majesty’s plea- 
sure, Capt. Sir Michael Seymour, Hurt. K.C.B. 
and Cupt. Tlioinas J3rlgifs,-pf the Royal Navy, 
were piumnted lu be ll^ui-Adniirnls ot the Blue; 
the tormer taking rai^ next below Rear-Adiniral 
Norboriie Thompson, and t1\e latter next below 
Rear-Admiral Janies Carihrw. 


PROMOTIONS. 

CArTAiN^s—Aiidrew Atkins Viii^nt, K.H. ; 
Samuel Radford, late of his M. testy’s ship 
Niniiud; C*. Huuilyn Willianis, latelof hU Ma- 
jc’sly'a ship Clmmpion. . • 

C().MAiA/:Dhiis — Gcoige Dobson, Wm. Burrow, 
Wm Dtiuaon, Irom^tbe Royal George Tender 
P.intaloon. ^ • 

Jii icuTENANTS— -Henry Wright, Alexander 
Taubiiian ^Goldie, Hosvili^Jolm Wilson, John 
Russell, Rich.irii Fitzgerald King, Thus. Smyth, 
Th«,«na8.JIopc (b }, U . AUlhuui. 

••APPOINTMENTS. 

Rear-Admiral Sir F. L. Maitland, K.C.B. to 
bo Siipeiintendant ol his Majesty's Dock-yard at 
Portsmouth. 

('vi’i.Mss — Fanshttwe, to the Donegal, vice 
DieU, iiivMlulcd. 

CoM.MA\OMis— T. Maitland, to the Sparrow- 
hawk ; i>. Gox, and W.’U Jackson, to the Coast 
tiuard, Ireland ; Hon. A. Duucombe, tu the 
Champion ; K Haiuilidd, to the Pieveutivc Set- 
\)ce al Clihicu, Couiiiy G.iUvay. 

LiMirKNAN’Ts— ICilward Herrick and Alex- 
riiuloi Roylc, to the Ghuinpiou ; E. Owen, to the 
Dee ; K. Corbet, of the Ariadne, to the Orestes ; 

G Ramsay ,, of Llie Or«*-.tes, lo the Nnniod j llus- 
holl.iualfoi llie Arachiie (iictiiig), to the Ariadne; 

.1 liickmaii, to t^e Ordinal y, at Sheenies#; J.H, 
Wmlfi, to the Ca-tor , .'sydney Colpoys Ducrcs, to 
tlio Royal George Vaclit, Vico Dawson, prom.; 
Sackcit Hope, lo tlj% deacon ; G. D. Smyth, to 
the Add.nde Roveiuie Cutter; W. Aldred, to 
(lie Sham well, 

•iM AS I'Kiis— James Tucker, to thcj^Dlspatch ; 

J Ci)akei ,^o the Oresleji. 

.Sum. I ovs — - -- Andeisou, to the Abuukir, 
liUi'd as*u Ctioleia Huspital tor convicts, at 

ChaUiam'’; Clarke, to the Warnpr, Uiied as 

11 Citoieia Hospital for aitilicers, at Chatham; A, 
lac'll, to the Dispatch; D. WrighL to the De- 

su«'c*Cliolera Hospital ship, at iiheeriiess; 

Hildiich, Assist'-Mirg. of the Blanche (acting), 
lo the Arachne, vice Dixon, invalided. 

A s s I s r A \ T - S u a r, i: o n s — M a rs hall, tS the 

Desnce’Clioieia Hospital ship, at biieerness; 
D. UjlkC'^, to the Dispatch , J. Mbrrisoii, to the 
Tienlendous, (diolcru Hospital ship, at Sheer* 
ness ,■ — Tucker, ot the Ordinary, at Sheeriicss, 
to siipcriuieiid tiie lemale convicts on board the^ 
Fanny, from which he will utlerwards join the 
in the East Indies; W. Mnnroe, Super- 
nuuicriuy, t^lhe Victory, and to do duty at Hus- 
lai ; D* W. Walker, to be Assistaut-Suigeon of 
the Navy, gnd to do duty at^iaslar, as Supernu- 
nier.iry ot the Victory, vip Jewell, appointed to 
the bylvia, transport. ^ 

Peasaii-J. C.‘ Bulman, confirmed, th^ 
fScyila. - 

ROYAL marines; 

PROMOTI()NS. 

Oaptaix*^ — First-Lieut. T. Quested,* vice 
^T aiigdon, letired; John Diury, vifc Brev.-AJajor 
*^Wrn Taylor, appointed Pay Cupiaiii at Wool- 
'VKh, fice Bievet-Major U. S. Wilkinson, placed 
t>u the reserved helf-i>uy iisH. 


FiRST-Li»u»»vAN1?a-.-Second-Lieut8, Geo. 
Watson, vice Quested, promoted; John L(uqd, 
vice Drury, 

SECoSin-LiKUTKNANTS— J. J. Wliint, C. F. 
Hoskins. • 


ST. JAMEi’S PALACE, JuNrs 2?. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knigntboud upon Alitj -Gen. Fiederick 
William Alulcubtci^ of the Iloy.il Flngiiieeis, Ali- 
litary Knight Commaiiiler of the Royal iluuo- 
veiian Guelphic Order. 

The King was |Jiis day pleased to confer the 
honour of KnighUiood upon Maj.-Gcn. .loseph 
Stratoii, Companion ut the Alost Hon. Alilitary 
Order of the Bath, and Military Knight Com- 
mander o(*thu Royal Hanoverian Gnelphic Order. 


ARMY. 

WAR OFFICE, Junk 20. 

Memorandum — His'Majcsty h.is been pleased 
to approve ot the 28Lh Hegl. of Foot bearing nii 
its colouis and uppuiniiiieiitM, the word “ Co- 
runna,” in commemoration ot the gallantry dis- 
played by tbe Regt. in the action ut Coruntia, on 
the Kith January, iSOJ. 

lOih Regt. ot l.igbt JVs — Jfldin Gloag, Gent, 
to be V'etennuiy Suigeoii, vice Sanneman dec. 

IGtli Light Drs. — LieiU. Edwuid Guest, lube 
Capt by p. vice Macau, pro , Cm net George 
Croltoii, to be Lieut, by p. vice (iiiest , Gliailes 

^ William Reynolds, Gtnt. to be Cornet by p. vice 
Croltoii. 

* lath Itegt.of Foot.— -Lieut.-Cul. William Elton, 
fium h. p. unat. to be Lieut -Col. vice bn Mi- 
chael M‘Cieagh. who exchanges. 

.l/lh Foi^t — Eps. William Arthur Smelt, lo be 
]ai*ut. by p. vice Akicleod, uliu let. ; ileniy Ed- 
ward .Maiineis, Gent to be ICns. by p vice 

53d Foot. -‘‘Lieut. William George Gold, to be 
Capt. by p. vice Wlddringto»%, who ret. , Kns. 
Adolphus Frederick Bond, to bo Lieut, by p. vice 
Gold; Hon. St. George Gerald Foiey, to be Ena. 
by purchase, vice Bond. 

6.^lh Foot.--Lient. Alexander Henry Louis 
Wyatt, to be*Gapt. by p, vice Moisheud, oho 
ret ; Ens. George Fieeinun Muiiay, to be J.ieul. 
by p. vice Wyatt; FrUncns W'lse, Gent, to bo 
Rns. by p. vice Muiray. 

08111 Foot — Assist. -Siii'g. Richard Williams, 
M.D. to be Suigeou, vice Reid, deceased. 

70lh Foot.— Eds. William Green, to be Lieut, 
by p. vice bwaii, who ret. ; Edward Digby Mur- 
lay, Gent, to be Ensign by p. vice Uiecn. 

74ih Foot. — Walter Waide, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Futtison, pro. in tli^ Js# We^t India 
Regiment. , 

1st West India Regt.— Lieut. Alured CadHy, 
to be Ciipt. by p vice Richardson, who ret. f ICns. 
Alexander Hope Patiisun, trom the 74lh Foot, to 
be Lieut, by p. vue Caddy. 

Unattached. — Capt. Turner Mucan, from the 
Kith Light Dib. to be Major of Intaufciy, by p. 

Hospital iilatf. — William Remiy, M:D. to be 
Statl-AMSislant-Surgeun, vice Fagg, deceused. 

Royal Military College. — Assist. -8urg. John 

• Pickering, M.D. to be Surgeon vice Bruce, dec. 

Meinuriinda. — Brev. CiA. Nicolas Ramsay, In- 
specting Field OAicei of a Recruiting District, 
has been allowed to roti»efiom the service by 
^le sale of ilii unattached commission. 

4 The Christian names o4 Ens. Muiray of the 
l>2d Foot, are Samut^ HcAd, and nut Samuel 
W'eod, U .-1 stated in the Jiazette of the 2'2d Inst. 

King’s OWA .Stafibfdshire MiiUia.— iAiiry John 
Chetwynd Talbot, Viscount Ingesire, to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Henry Lord Wuterpark, resigned. 
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INDSOR CASTLE, Junk 24, 1832. 

‘ The King wnn thin day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Col. JohoeWood- 
ford, of the Grof). Hegt. «f Foot Gds. and to no« 
ininatc him n flight Commander of the Royal 
II anovcriuii Guelphic Order. • s 


Royal Cheshire Militia. — James Walthall 
Eummond, Esq. to be Capt. vion Malnvvaring, 
resigned. 

Wills Militla.—Fredcrick Pearson, Gent, to 
he J.ientoimnt, vice John n mi thj^ resigned. 

Salisbury Volunteer Infantry. — James Noke 
Wilmot, Gent to be Ena. viceC. A. Chubb, pro. 

K.ist Lulhinn Yeomanry Cavalry. — James 
Hay, Gent, to be Lieut, vice Rennie, res.; 
Thumas Buchan Hepburn, jun. Gei^t. to be 
Cornel. 

East Devon Rcgljncnt of MilHia — PrAleriek 
Granby Earralt, Gent, to be Lieut, j Philip 
Ltirdner, Gent, ditto. 

North Di'von Regt. of MlUtia.— Samuel Samp, 
ton, Gent, to be Ensign. 

Ist irevon Regt. of Veoiyanry Cavalry. — Cnpt. 
Churlci Clark to be Adj. vice White, dec. ; Jo- 
seph Chichester, Gent, to be Lieut, vice .Stowey j 
Ralph Sanders, Gent, to be ('ornet vice Carew, 
les. ; Thomas Porter, jun. Gent. ditto-, SHinuei 
Parr, Gent, ditto *, William Miles. Gent, ditto. 

North Devon Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. — 
John Duker Jngfctt Fortesme, Esq. to be Mai. 
\ice Stevens, dec. s Lewis Kisdon Heynett, Ksq. 
to be Cupt., vice Sunk, pro. ; Montague Edward 
Smith, (rent, to be Lieut, vice Cooke, dec. ; 
Charles Burdon, Gent, ditto, vice Heynett, pro. ; 
W iiliam Burford, Gent, to be Cornet. 

East Devon Ilegt. of Yeomanry Cavalry. — 
John Huwkes Merles, Gent, to be Cornet. 

Soutlr Devon Troop of Yeomiuny Cavalry. — 
Richard Ocock, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Bow- 
den, resigned. „ 

• 


St. JAMEg’S PALACE, July 4. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Slaj.-Gen, ,Tohn 
Macleod of the 78th Regt- of Highlanders, Com- 
paniou of the most Honourable Mllitory Order 
of the Bath, and Military Kiiighl Commander 
of the Royal Hanoverian GuelpUlc Order. 


WAR OFFICE, July «. 

Royal Regt. of Horse Gds.— Lieut. Hon. G. C. 
W. Forester to be Capt. by p. vice Dashwood, 
who ret. ; Cornet Hon. H. Pitt to be Lieut, by p. 
vice Forester ; Lord A. Paget to be Cornet by p. 
vice Pitt. a _ . . « 

full Itegt. of Drag. Gds.— Cornrt Hon. A. G. F. 
Jo<?5lyn to be Lieut, by p. vice Campbell, who 
ret.j *1. H. Dickson. Gent, to be Cornet by p. 
vice Jocelyn. _ 

6th Regt. of Foot.— Ens. J. E. Wetherall, from 
h. p. uiiat. to be Ens. vice Augustus Barry, who 
ixctionges. « 

9th Foot-— Capt. E. L. Godfrey, from Ii. p. 
uiiat. to be Capt. vice J. Scargill, who exc. rec. 
the dillerence. , , , , 

13th Foot.— Maj. W. II. Dennie to be Lleut.- 
Col. by p. vice Elton, ^ho retires. 

15th Foot.— Capt. J. Maepherson to be Maj. 
by p. vice Dennie , Lient. J. G. I). Taylor to be 
( ant. by p. vice Maepherson j Ens. BfO. Ilughef 
to be Lieut, liy p. vica Taylor ; T.*G. Gisborne,* 
Gent, to be Ens. by vice Hughes. 

‘J8ih Foot.— Lieut. H.^Ellon, from h. p. 22d 
Light Draittobe Lieut, vice J: S. Oresnej who exc. 

56th Foot,— Capt. J. Birch, from h. p. UOlh 
Foot, to be Capt, vb-e G. Hogg, who exc. 


60th Foot. — Capt. R. Rumley, from 66tb Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Marlton, who exchanges. 

66th Foot.— Capt. F. Marlton, from 60th Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Rumley, who exchanges. 

96th Foot.— Capt. J. Stewart (iJd), from h'. p. 
nnat. to be Capt. vice M. bberer, who exc. rec. 
the dilference. 

1st West IndinReti^ — Lieut. J. R. Grant, from 
the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut, vice Pat- 
tison, who exchaiigea. - 

2d West India llflgt.— Liciit. A. H. Pnttison, 
from the 1st West India Regt to be Lieut, vice 
Grunt, who exchanges. 

Unnttaclicd. — Lieut. •!. W.ird, from the 1st 
Font, to be Csipt. of Infantry, by purdiasc. 

Memnrandu. — Brevet-Maj. N. Fuchs, h. p. 
Meuron’s R^t. has been allowed to retire from 
the service ly the sale of an uiiivttache(t company. 

The ChHsitlan names of Capt. Knt<yi, of the 
Ftiot, aie ('hri->iopher Eihrard, and not 
Christopher' Jrj/erson. • 


OFFICE OF ORDNANcfi, .Illy 3. 

Royal Regt. of Art.— First-Lient. E. Trevor to 
be Sec.. Capt. vice Baker, ret. on b.p. ; Sec -I/ieut. 
J. ILFraucklyn to be Itrst-Lieiit. vice Trevbr ; 
Gent. C. S. B. Hornby to be SccmUcut vice 
llinchliffe, pro ; (it'iit. Cadet St. John T. Browne 
to be Sec.-Lieut. vice Trapp, pro. ; Gent. Carlot 
C. Ringham to be ditto, vicePoulden, pro. ; Gent, 
('udet II. 8. Rowan to be ditto, vice M‘Coy, pi o ; 
Gent. Cadet. J, N. A. Freese to be ditto, >;Le 
OiTitnnncy, pro. j Gent. Cadet F. I). Cleavel.uul 
to be ditto, vice Grant, -pio. ; Gent. Cadet H. 
Mniray to be ditto, vice Sinclair, dec. j Gent. 
4Cadet (L Smith to be ditto, vice Cnlhn, pro. ; 
Gent. Cadet H. A. Turner to he ditto, vice 
•Mitchell, pro. 

PHotBliire Yeomanry ('av. — Frederick Otiarlcs 
Philips, Gent, to be Lieut. 

1st Regt. of Oxfordshire Ycom. Ciiv.-r-Hjenry 
.Tawneyf Gent, to be Cornet, vicij Edgurton, app. 
Regimental Payinusier. 


ST. JAMES'S PALa1:E, July 4. 

The King was this flay pleased to ro’nfer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Maj. -Gen JoIki 
Hanbury, llf-e of the Grcn. Gds., Mililwy Knight 
Commander of the Royffl Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. * 

The King w’oa this day pleased to fotifer tlie 
honour of Knighthood upon Cupt. .lohn Mai- 
shall, of the Royal Navy, (Companion of the mos.t 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, and Kipglit 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JulyV 
Memorandum.— The King has been pleased to 
grant to the Royal Regt. of Art. and Corps of 
Royal Engineers, his Majesty’s permission to 
\venr on their appointments the royal arms and 
supporters, togetlier with a cannon, the 

motto, Ubique quo fns et gloria duciint." 


4uly 10. 

West Somerset Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry — 
i^WllHam Hancock, Gei^;. to be Lieut. ; Thonuis 
WaUon^Gent. ditto ; Edward Bryant, Gent. ;ia., 
Venry W. Randolph, Gent. do. 

wAr-OFFICE, July 13. 
let Regt. of Dr. GBs.—C'oinet Henry Neville, 
to be ^ileut. by p. vice Phibbs, who ret. ; FoisUr 
Goring, Gent, to be Cornet, by p. vice Neville. 

6lh Dr, Gds.— Lieut. George Allgood Loruine, 
to be Capt. by p. vice Gardiner, who ret. ; Cornet 
Francis Farutll Iluvendco, to lii; Lieut, by p, viic 



PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


57;* 


Eoralne} Ens. James Fitzmanrice Scott, from 
7ittt lle^t. to be Cornet, by p. vice Hovemien. 

4Ui llegt. of Ligltt Drs, — John Kdward Geiis, 
Gem. to be Cornet, by p. vice Head, appointed 
to the 13th Liglit l^rs. 

ylh Light Drs. — Capt. Thomas Edmund Camp- 
bell, from Ist Foot, to be Cupt. vice Paget, app. 
to the 5iJd Regt. 

lolli Light Drs. — Cornet Edward Rudston 
Retiil, from 4th Light Drs. to be Cornet, vice 
Touniay, who retires. 

1st Regt. oi Foot?— Captf John Hamilton Dan- 
das, from h. p. uiiat to be Capt. paying the dif. 
vice Campbell, iipp. to the 7lli Light l)is. ; Lieut. 
Cliarles Cooke, trom Regt. to be Lieut. Vice 
Dill, who exchuiigos. 

Dili Foot. — Lieut. lion. Adolphus Frederick 
Catlu-art, to be Capt. by p. vicejGodfrey, who 
ret. ; F.ii^ Jarvis Alinto, to lie Littit. Iiy p. vice 
C.itlicar^ ; Arthur Burton, Oeut. l^he Ens. by p. 
vice Iilinto. « » 

i;i)Lh 4'’oot. — Miij. John Walter, from 62d Regt. 
to be j\luj. vice VViilliaiu Elliot, who ret. upon 
li. p. un.it. • • 

.''i2d Koot.— Capt. Stenart Henry Paget, from 
7th Light Drs. to be Capl. vice George Montagu, 
whu let. upon h p. rcc. llie dit. ^ a 

Foot — Capt. >lind:ill Rumleyj^lfbin CGth 
Regt. to We Capt. vice Marlton, app. to the 7<ith 
Ki ginieiit. 

(52d Foot — Rrev. Lieut.-Col. George Hillier, 
from li. p. unat. to be Maj. vice Waiter, app. to 
the 2*)th Regt ; Lieut. Robert John Hill, from 
the 1st Fool, to be Ideut. vice Cooke, who exc. 

doth Foot —Capt. James Pickering, from h. p. 
unat to be Capt. vice Alexander Heiiiy Louis 
Wyatt, wl.o cxc. 

ddih Foot.— Cupt. Henry Edward Hoaie, fro’n 
7dth Regt. to be Capt, vice Ruraley, app. to tfie 
fjD'h lU'gt. , 

71 st Foot,— Charles Ready, Gent, to be Ena. 
by|i vice -Scolt, np]>. to tlie uth Dr, Gds. 

70ili Foot.— Cupt. Francis Marlton, from COth 
Regt.,to*l>c Capt. vice iluure, app, to the ddth 

tilst Foot.-'^Lieut. George F. de Kottenhurg 
to he (/’apt by ji. vice Lo4an, who let. j Ens. 
('Iiailes Hiiiiifrov^ to be Lieut, hyp. vice de Rot- 
ter.lmig, lion. Montagu P. Bertie, to be Ens by 
p. vice iiuiiifiey. • 

2d M est India Regt.— Ena. Francis Brittle- 
bank iv be Lieut, without pur.<nvice Hoskins, 

, dec. ; Ens. Edward Ricard, to be Lieut, without 
])nr *71(0 iirVical, dec. ; Ens. Milliam Guise 
WJiitebnibe, to lie Lieut, by p. vice Bilitlebaiili;^ 
whose ])i omotioi), by juirclnise, lias been i.in- 
cidUd; John Duntze .M.icdoiiald, Gent, to be 
^Jns. uithoiit piir. vice ^^'lutcomlle. 

Staff'.— M!tj. William Elliot, h. p.iinat. to be 
Dcj) Q^:lr.-^Iast -Geii. in Jaiiiaicn, with the rank 
cit Ji'cnt -(Joi. Ml tile Array, vice Htllie^, app. to 
llie^cJd Regt. 

Mthnoianda — The exchange between Captain 
Marlton, of' rite dOth Regt., and Captain Htiiuley, 
of (lie dUlh Foot, as stated in the Uaxdte of the 
dill iMst. h.is tiot taken place. 

The pioniotMui of Capt. Maepheraon tc/be 
M--. ,ot Lieut Taylor tube Cupt., ot Ens. Hughes 
to be i/icut . niid of Mr. Gisborne to be Kiis., 
weie in\hc )3fh, and iiottlie loth. Foot, as slated 
in the Guzcite ot the instant. 

jt/i.v 17. p 

« The King has been pleased to direct Letters 
Patent to be passed under the Great S^al »f the 
United Kingdom of Grem. Bjrliaiii and Ireland, 
confeiriiig the honour of Knighthood upon Co- 
lonel David Xiiucnes, |^.C.H. ^ 

First Cornwall Corps of Veomanry tavatry.— ^ 
Humphry Millet Grylls, Esq.llo be Major; Glyim 
G^ylls, Esq. to be Capt.; Thomas Symons, 


Esq. to be Capt.; Frederick ]^ill, Gent, to be 
Lieut.; John Bull, Gent, to be Lieut. « 

Royal Berks Militia.— Mortimer Geo. Thoyta, • 
Esq. to be Capt. ; George 'riiumas Coleman, 
Gent. tto be Ens.; James Wiuckwor^i, Gent, 
to be Ens. a 

# • Ji;i.r20. 

2d Regt. of Dr. ^ds.— Capt. Charles Paget, 
from h. p. of tbt^Regt. to be Cupt. vice Cuius, 
deceased, 

3il Regt,of4?oot.— Assist.. Surg. Arthur Wood, 
M.D. flora the 7dth Font, to be Assis-iJuig. vice 
Fiancis Biownerwhq ret. upon h. p. 2dtli Foot. 

4th Foot.— Chpt. Pnllip Delisic, truin li. p. 97th 
Foot, to be Cupt. vice Hem y Palmer Hill, app. 
Paymaster 8th l\) 0 t. 

Hth Foot. — Capt. Henry Palmer Hill, from the 
4th Foot, to be Puymast. vice Cox, dec. 

9th F#ot.— Studholine Brownngg, Gent, to be 
Ens. by p. vice (Jgilvie, who retires. 

IGth Foot. — Ens. Charles Jefferies Carter, to 
be Lieut, by p. vice CNeiil, app. to the 29lli 
Foot; George Harris Waliuce, Gent, to be Ens. 
by p. vice Caiter. 

29th Foot.— Lieut. John O’Neill, from the idth 
Foot, to be Lieut, vipe Fadeii, who retiies. 

42d Foot.— Ens. James Muir Fergusson to be 
Lieut, by p. vice Douglass, who rcl ; Serj.-Muj. 
— Wheatley, to be Adj. with the rank of Ens. 
vice Muctarlune, who res. the adjutantcy only. 

68th Foot. — Staff'.As.Ms.-Stirg. Jolin Fitzgeiuld, 
M.D. to be Assis.-Surg. vice Williams, prom. 

78lh Foot.— StnfF-A68is..Sutg. William Robert- 
son, to be Assis.-Surg. vice Wood, ajip. to the 
3d Foot. 

Ifdlst Koot.—Capt. James Ward, from h. p. unat. 
to be Capt. vice David Duval, who exc. rec. the 
difference. 

1st West India Regiment —William Maxwell 
Mills, Gent, to be Ens. by p. vice Robinson, who 
retires. 

Garrisons. — Lieut.-Gen. Sir .lohn Byng, O.C.R. 
to be Governor oi Lomlonaeiry and Culmore, 
vice Lieut.-Get. Hart, dtceaved. 

Hospital Staff’ —To be Stalf-Assls -Surgeons— 
Assis.-Surg. John Forrest, M.D. from' h. p. 8tli 
West India Regt. vice Fog,ifrty, prom, in tlie 2'2d 
Foot; Assis.'Surg. Francis Ilopkiiis, M.D. from 
h. p. 2d Life Guards; Assis.-^urg. Mictiuel Law- 
less Duigan, from h. p, 57 th Foot ; As^is -Surg. 
Charles Fqpte, from h. p. 20lh Foot, vice Robert- 
son, app. to the 73th Foot. 

Shrop.«»liire Milirfa.— Edu urd Lloyd Gatacre, 
Esq. to be Capt.; Kdwuid F.irier A« ton, JC.sq. 
to be Capt,; SViiliam Davenport, Esq. to b.' 
Capt. ; James Eysam (iruhani, Esq to be Capt. ; 
Francis 3I.iiston, Gent, to be Lieut.; John 
Moore Knightly Chadwick, Gent, to be Lieut. ; 
Thomas Hardw'ic-k, Gent, to be Lieut. ; Ttiuiiia-i 
Matthews, Gent, to be Lieut.; Charles Fraror, 
Oeut to be Eii-..; Thom.i^ Bisj'ce, Gout, to be 
Euc. ; JohiitiM<-'yrick Fiuzer, Gent, to be Ens. 

North Salopian Regt, of Veoinaniy CaTliliy.— 
Cornet J. .Shirley, to be Adj, with llw iiink of 
Cupt. ; Robert Masetield, Gent, to be Lieut. \ tec 
Warren, promoted. 


WAR OFFICE, Juw 24. 

18th Regt. of Foot. — Lieut.-(ien. Matthew Loi J 
Aylmer, K.C.B. from the iitith Foot, to be Col. 
vice the Earl of Donuughmore, deceased. 

56th Foot. — Lieut, -Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
K.C.B. from the 93ra Foot, to be Col. vice Loid 
Aylmer, appointed to the 18th Fool. 

93rd») Fool.— Maj.-'Gen. Sir John Cameron, 
K.C.B. '.to be Coi. vice Sir Hudson Lowe, ap- 
pointed to the fiffth F^t* 

Garrisons.— Gei>^ CTr Martin Hunter, to be 
Govern 9 r of Styling Castle, vice the Earl of Do- 
nouglxmoie, dec. ; Dr, Bennie, to be Chaplain to 
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SHrlinj? Castle, ip!ce Moodle, dec. 5 Major-Gen. 
Punl to be Governor of Pendennis 

Castle, vice Sir Martin Hunter; Lleut.-Col. 
Peter Dumas, of the Goth Foot, to be Lleut.-Gov. 
of Gruve|enfl and Tilbury Fort, vice Mtijflr-Gen. 
Paul Anaetson.,, 

Menvirandnnft — The half-pay of the under- 
mentiuncd oihcer'i has been cancilled from*‘he 
2(tb instant, ineluNive, up^)n their receivine a 
commuted allowance for their ConimisHions : — 
pjymu-ter William Loftus Otway, h. p. Ist 
West India Iteet. ; Snrg. James Curtis, retired 
full-pay 5lh Koyal Veteran Battalion ; Assist.* 
Surg, llichard Gouph, h. p.^lst Mfe Grds.; Lieut. 
John Ruliinson.h. p. unal. ; Enl^George Henry 
Herbert, li. p. 2nd Garrison Batt.ilion; Lieut. 
William Ilutlou, h. p. 29th Regif of Foot j Lieut. 


Sir St. Vincent Cotton. Bart. h. p. unat. ; Eni. 
James Bradshaw, h. p. 53rd Foot. 

The h. p. of the undermentioned officer has 
been cancelled from the Ist of April, 1832, inc u- 
sive, upon his receiving a commuted allowance 
for hi« commission : — 

Paymaster Thomas Harvey, h. p. 5Gth Foot. 

The undermentioned officer has also been al- 
lowed to receive a co|nmuted allowance for his 
commission: — 

Ens, George Gordon, late fit h. p. 12nd Foot. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Jui-V 21. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery — Klrsl Lient. Richard 
Robinson Drew, to bo Second (hrpt. vice Ellison, 
dec. ; Second Lieut. Ileiity Thomas Fyers, to be 
First Lieut. ^'^-“w. 


BIRTHS, MAltniAGES. ANH DEATHS. , 


BIRTHS. 

March fith. At the residence of her father, 

J. Cowper, Esq. St. Simon’d Idljiiit, Georgia, 

United State% the Lady of First-Lieut. John 

Fraser, h. p. Royal Marines, of a son. 

June 14th. At Templemore, the Lady of 
Lieut and Adj. A. F. Anseli, r4th Reg. of a son. 

June 17th. At Devonshire Place, Kent Rond, 
the F-ndy of John Tunffe, Esq. late of his Ma- 
jesty’s Dock-yard 6t Bermuda, of a son. 

At Sniitl sea, the I.ndy of John Kidd, Esq* 
Surgeon, of H.M.S Tii^tna, of a son. 

June 2Gth. At Primrose Villa, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, the Lady of Lieut. J. G. APKenzie, R.N. 
of a son and heir. 

.inly 2tl. At Combe Down, near Bath, the 
Lady of Lieut. -Col. Marshall, of Calderhead, of 
a daughter 

At Cliff Cottage, near Truro, the Lady of Capt. 
Temple. R.N, of H <«on. ^ 

The Lady of Lieut. A. Kortwright, R.N. of a* 
son. , *> 

At Newtownbarry, the Ladv of Major George 
St George Irvine, ora son and heir. 

At HnllyMbannon, county Donegal, the Lady 
of Licit Kels.ill, H3d Reg. of a daughter. 

.Inly 7th. At Stonchoust*, the Lady of Uent. 
J. Cornish, R N. ot a son. c 

July Sih. In Queen Street, May Fair, the 
Lady ol Lieiit -t 'ol. llie Hoiif Slandish O’Grady, 
unnltHched, M.P. of a son and heir. 

At Leamington, the Lady of Copt. Hope, LOlh 
Reg. ot a son. 

July 12ih. At Lavenham, the Lady of Capt. 
ChRd<4, U.N. of a. son. 

July 14tlt. At W aimer, Kent, the Lady of 
Lieut. W. G. Peurne, R.N. of a son. 

ma‘uriages. 

c: 

June 2\^t. At Clifton, Lieut. T. M'Leroth, 
R.M. to Anna Marla, doughter of the late T. 
GeNton, Esq. 

June 2Lt. At Kingston, George Heather, Esq. 
Master, R.N. Ui Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. 
Jqhn Holmes, Clerk in bis IMajesty’s Dock-yard. 

June 2fith. At All Souls* Church, Langbam 
Place, Lient.. Col A. Maclachian, Royal Art. to 
Elizabeth Mary Harvey, daughter of the late 
Col. Colebrookc, of the Roval Artillery. 

'June 28th. At Richmond, Capt. Harrington 
Reynolds, 11. N. to Eliza A^ine, daughter of M. 
Dick, Esq. of Richmond Hill, Surrey. 

July 1st. At I3ootiTSto\vn Church, Capt. H. 
HurUord, late of the fiOlhiReg. eldest son of the 
lateUUPam Hartford, Esq. Grange, county 
Kilkenny, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of H.enry 
Bartford, Esq, of Merrion Avenue, c. Dublin. 


At Stoke, near Plymouth, W. Harriott, Esq. 
Master, R.N. to Anne, ycungostduughtef of Capt. 
Hellock. 

In Bath, Asslst.-Suig.j-R. J. Gordon pI.Tn^, 
22d Reg. to Mary, relict oT the Rev. Hj Towton, 
Rector of Vere, in the Isl.md of Jamatca. 

At. St. Olave, Hart Street, Lient F. Servunte, 
R.N. to Susan, daughter of R. Chantrell, Em[. of 
Bruges. 

July Cth. Copt. Christopher Musgrave, ]4lh 
Light Dratifoons, son of Sir James Musgrave, to 

Charlotte, second daughter ,of Lushingion, 

Esq. of Clifton, and niece to Col. Morgan. 

July lOth, At St. Mortin’s-in-the-Flelds, 
liSndon, William Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
Madras Army, to Frances Jane, third daugliter 
of Charles Buchan, Esq. Edinburgh. 

July lOth. At Christ Church, Marylelxjne, 
Capt. Fred Madun, Hon. Company’s Servicol to 
Harriet, daughter of tiie late Sir James, Grriiiam, 
Bart, of Netherby, Cumberland. ■* 

July l,3u'), At (Tlasguvv, Henry Viirsball Esq. 
Deputy Inspector Gencial ot Armv Hospitals, 
to Ann, eldest daughter ot Juimls W'^ingute, L'sii, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices *of the Pc.ue for 
Lanarkshire. 

At Dnwlish, Cajit, Geo. Sidney Smith, R.N. to 
Lucy, danghtey of James (toss, E-.!!. ot Hint jilace. 

July I'Jth. At Jer-ey, .Jfdm Gunning. Ks(i. 
Inspector General of Army Ho.s|)itiils, EJi-' 
zabetb Henrietta, eldest dau;jhter of lute 
€jieut.-Col. Geo. Fcaron. 

July 20th. At St. Pancras, Lient. George 
Davies, R.N to Julia, fourth daughter of Jnseph 
Hume, Esq. of Percy Street, Bedford Square. 

DEATHS. 

1 

M 4J0R-GEN'EHAI.. 

Nov. 3d, 1831. 'At B.mmekpore, Bengal, Pine^, 
East India Company’s Service. 

LlKUTENANT-COr.OVRL. 

jkh.2Gth, 1830. Barry, h. p. Bradshaw’s Co^s. 

MAJOn. 

May 2Ut. Johnstone, h p. hide Brigade. ’ 

captAi vs. 

Jan. lOfh, 1832. Lethem,h. p. Royal Marine.s. 

J^an 15th. J?. h. Powell, ditto. , 

Jan 27th. Soden, h. p. 24th Foot. 

April llm At Toba,go, Black, 19th Foot, 

, April 27th, Yoiing, Royal Marines. 

,May 5tli. Simpson, h^). 60th Foot* 

Ofay 27lh. Hulland, roiyal Marines. 

Phillips, *Iate 7th Rcgt. V’^eteritn Battalion, 

‘ HoppeV; late of Royal Moriues. 

R. Stewart, h. p. ditto. 

Jenkin, ditto. 



DEATHS, 
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LIEUTEWAN’TS. 

Jan. tsti 1832. At Cunnanon, Madras, Wright, 
54th Foot. 

Jail. 20th. Wall, Tloyal Marines. 

Feb. 20th W G. lAo)i\, ditto. 

March 31 »t. Montgomerie, h. p. 103rd Foot. 
April 2nd. Stock well, ditto. 

May .Sd. At non. on pahsage from Honduras to^ 
Nassau, Ne‘W Providence, M‘Nicar, 2d West 
IiitlM lU iriineiil .. • 

May 201 li. ]\I‘Craw, h. p 38lh Foot. 

•In lie Cih. Moorhe#!, h.p. 2nd Iloyul Veteran 
Bultaliun. 

rORNRT<i AVy SECOND T I K C/TK N* ANTS. 

,(\pnl 2(lth, im2. Kijssel,h.p 20ili Dragoons. 
April 28lh. Comber, h. p 4lh Dr. Guards. 
Foitcscue, h. p. Royal Mar^s. 

* ADJUTAi^r.^ 

March 22ntl, 1HH2. Kicholls, h.*p. 3rd Prov. 
Battalion ot Mi, ilia. • 

• ^AVMASTKa. 

lifny 2nd, 1832. iWiaw, h. p. DGth^oot. 

ni.rijrr^aPBrron OEVKHAL. 

ApjiJ 8th, 1832. At Dominica, Dow, h. p. 

so aOEONS. 

Martindale, 17iU Fool. 

Reid. GHlh I' oot 

May. At Slirewsbiiry, Sutton, h. p. 7'intl Foot. 
May I'J. At Newiy, Rrowne, h.p. blatf, 

STAFF \SSISTANT sUROUOV. 

June rtli, 1832. At Chulham, Fagg. ^ 

VHTEIIINAIIY SriU.liOV. t 

April 22nd, 1832. Pilchei, h.p. 18th Dragoons. 

COAIMISSAIII AT DliPARTMENT. 

••Hen. Tluksoii. . ^ 

Maid. JJltli, 1832. At Demefnrj«k Brown, Dep. 
Assist. Cum. Gen. 


Jan. 30tli. At Ciiiidv, on the Island ot Cevlon, 
the ^Ifv. ’Ihunias lielaiid, .igid 4<J, auicesMvdy 
Chliplmn to l i- i^ajo^uy’s Foi"es at the (^.ipe of 
Good Ilupt and in ('■ ylon. 

Jdi'iiieco M.i\ , .liini.iu . 1 , Lient. David Mos- 
biry, ol 1 m> Majesty \ ship Aiiadne, in ihe Shth 
year ot In'- anc. 

At Fdinbiirgh, of epilepsy, .aged 35, Cap- 
tain Aiciiih.ild Maclean, R.N. He entered the 
iiHWin kiln, on bojiiil ut the Pyrainus While 
a imd'-hn’inaii, heloiiL'ing to the Kndyniion, he 
was ‘everoly wounded hy a LMiii^hot, wound 
iirrough the lelt .irm, a tew inches above the 
elbow, mid was, at the samfflinie, taken prisoner 
hy the Anieiiian privateer iJie Prince ot Neuf- 
• chatel. This w. IS in October, 1814, and a lew 
mtinihs j.icvimis l.ulie iiienioruhle capturt^t the 
President by tl.e Fndy inion. He served as Lieu- 
' ATiant Ml lilt' Leandcr and Vigo, fioin 18HJ to 
lS2l^vhui lie»wa- made comniunder into the 
'Hcavt'i- ; and on the 22th of October. l8-'2, he 
wa^ promoted to tlA? iiiuk of Captain, and took 
cominundot tlieHloasom oiflheSoiilh American 
station, under Sif Thomas Haidv. To the^flVets 
ot the ahoi^e wound mav be attiiDuted, in a groat 
degiee. his premature deatli. 

At Plymonlh, Mr. Zeph.'Blundell Ostler, Pur- 
sei, R N. . 

.lime 2.‘^th. At Dwiytou IMarket, Retired Com- 
mander William Sandev, R N. • 

J uiie 28ih. At Piershili Barracks^ Edinburifli, 
Capt. Henry Curtis, 2iid Dragoon Guards. 


^ June 29th. On his arrival from Bombay. Major 
G. White ol the 19th Regff Native Infantry. 

Lieut. Griffith Bevan (1809), R.N. 

Lieut. T. E Knight (1811), R.N. killed by 
s^iugglers while attached to the Coast Guard of 
\yeymouth. A reward ot ^ne ihoiisand pounds 
has been oflered lor the apprehension of the 
murdereft. # , 

AtAchiU*Beg, near Westport, Meut. Joseph 
While, R.N. chief officer ot the coastguard ut 
that staiiijn. 

At Falmtaith, of apoplexy, Lieut. -Col. Wil- 
liuiii FentAick, O.R. L'eiil.-Gov. ot Fendeniiis 
Castle. iJeiit -Col. Fenwick entered the army 
in 1793, by^ being appointed to tbe ,34th Foot, 
wbicli regiment lie joined in Ireland In 1794 he 
proceeded with his regiment to the Island of 
WuUheren, whence, utter remaining a shoit 
tiiilfc, they emhiirked tiw the West Indies. He 
w.as jiresent at the i eduction ol St Vliic»*nt.*a, 
and .several engngemeflta with the enemy duiiiig 
that period. The regiment being ordered for 
England in the latter end of 17UG, he returned a 
Captain, whirii step he olit. lined in i/Uri, and 
remained at home till 1799, at a late period in 
which year he Embarked tor the Cape of Good 
Hope, wkeie he continue# till the peace of 

1S02,— then proceeded to the Fast Indies. In 
J803 he obtained the rank ot Brevet Major, and 
\ia» promoted to a Majority in the 34th Re,/, 
in May, I8b.i, In the hitter part of 1807 here- 
turned to Eiighind, iind^oined, in 1SU8, the 2d 
battalion id’ hiH regiment in .Teisty. In Dec. 
of tlnsyeai hesiicceedeil to tlie Liiut -Colonelcy 
ol the 2(1 battalion ut Ihe regiment, iti command 
of width he precteded to Lisbon, where he dis- 
cmbaiked on Uie 3d July. I8n9. At the head of 
tins battalion he w,i8 piesent at the hattl • of 
Biisaco, in the lines bctoie Lisbon, at Albucra, 
Arrovo de MoIuioh, Viltoria, the \3ile ot Ba tan, 
and several intei mediate ,it)airs. up to the Afai.i 
Pass in the Pyienoes, on tlie 2,5ili .Inly, 
hefb Col. F|;nwH k icceived a scveie wound, and 
auffiMed amputation, very high up, ot the riglit 
thigh* He Hliortly utter vein: iicd to iMiglaml, ,iiid 
on ills ariival w'.is n^pointid J,ieiil.-Gov of 
Pendcnnis Castle. Colonel Fenwick obtained a 
Medal toi Alhiiei a. and a Clasp toi \’ittoria ; lie 
liad also the liononr ol a ('ompanionsli p ot the 
Bttlh coiilcricd on him, and tiie Knighthood of 
the I’ofiugiiesc Order of the ’J’ower and bwotti. 

At Halinrohe^ ot cholera, Assi«itant-Surgeon 
Geoige Rosh W atson, 83d Regt. aged 2G years. 

At Ealing, Major John Foitnain of the late 
19lh i.anccis. 

At Lilherhind, aged 24 years, Lieut. H. Brude, 
of the 2 1 St Rojul Scoti h Fnsilcers. 

Julv 4th. At Edinburgh, Capt. James Robison, 
late ot the 7th Fusileers ^ 

At Editkisntoii, Lieut, tv. Taylor, R,^. 

In Dublin, of clioleia, Capt Edison, of the 
Royal j\nillery, together with his wile and her 
sister, and a female scrv.mt. 

In London, Lieut. Harper, lute of the C9th 
Regiment. • 

At Knocklofty-House, County Tipperary, Gen, 
the Riglit Hon. the Euilof Donniighmore, G.C.B. 
and K.C. Col. ot the I8ih or Koj ul Iiish Reg. of 
Foot, and Goveraor of Stirling Castle. A Me- 
moir of his Loid^iip’s Services in our next. 

M Plymouth, at un advanced nge, and after u 
proTraitcd and severe illness, which he bore with 
( hrisSitin tortitude. Sir Israel Pellew, K.CB. 
Ailmirnl ot ihtBlii#, and brother of Adiniial the 
Right Hon. nlrd Viscount Exmouih, G.C.B. 
Memoir oT Service in our next. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 

KEPV AT THE OBSERVATORY (Tf CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 


JUNK 

1832. 

Six’s 'rhcrmoinetcr 

♦“At 3 P. M. 

Pluvin- 
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Inches. 

Evnporo- 

tor 

Inc lies. 

n 

Windt‘at 8. P. M. 
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29-60 

^68 7 
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1? 2 
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— 
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9 ? 

C.) 0 
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29 72 

65*0 
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— 

■125 
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4 

66-2 

,59 3 

29 -.58 

62 1 
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•0I^‘" 
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1 ^ 

C2 3 
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— 
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— 
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•058 
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2 22 
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57*8 
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1 61*9 
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•840 

•092 
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fp 23 

G8 7 

.57*4 

29-80 

6.3*8 

513 

*123 

•090 

W'^ S \V. blowing bard .it wit. 

0 24 

64 5 

55 8 

29*86 

62*5 

401 

' — 

-088 

W.N.W. still blowing fipsli. 

d 25 

65-7 

,50*2 

29*90 

63*1 

490 

•261 

•100 

W. very stpially weather. 

d 26 

61-7 

51*8 

30-10 

60*8 

46S 

•177 

•108 

W.N.W. blowing Ir. hm* w-r. 

$ 27 

G7 2 

51 1 

30-2.3 

1 67 2 

4U 


•205 

N. W'.by W. fr. breeze, c’lcmdy 

U 23 

70*8 

61*0 

30 -.30 

70-3 1 

451 

— 

•200 

N.W'. light bit*e/,ps mid hne^ 

, 2 29 

73*2 

GO '4 

30-34 

'’3 2 

39.5 

— 

•202 

N W. It. brep/ps. tine vyp.itli. 

fj 30 

73-5 

CO 7 

30-33 

71*6 

352 


•175 

c. 

N.N.W. fr. bieezcs, hne'day 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. " 


■ I 

Except in particular cases, we do not give insertion to communications addressed, in 
the first instance, to other (juarters I'ur puhlicMtio**. 

“ An Old Oflicer of Cavalry,” and other Correspondents, will observe that wc have 
treated the important question to which they allude, in all its bearings, in our^ present s 
Number. 

AVe are much indebted to several Correspondents for ciTers of assistance in communi- 
cating the occurrences at the principal Ports, ifcc. Communications of tnlerest from «</// 
Port, or Station, will oe acceptahl*' 

The pres«uvc of subjects nearer home obliges us to intermit our Foreign Miscellany 
this month. Some Memoirs of deceased General \Jfficers and Admirals are also post- 
poned for the same reason. » 

Our Correspor deuce, though wo have reinforced the space It usually occupies, by Oomc 
pages, this month, still continues in arrear, from the causes mentioned in our last. Our 
Contributors and Corresponilents are, therefore, requested to accept our general acknow- 
ledgments, and assurance of receiving due atteiitiou “ as opportunities otfer.” 

« f ■ 
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